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PREFACE 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  treat  of  the  nature  of  the 
marketing  process,  viewing  the  market  structure  as  a  whole 
and  analyzing  marketing  problems  and  the  devices  used  in 
solving  them.  In  doing  this  I  have  tried  to  discuss  the  most 
fundamental  of  the  problems  and  principles  involved.  De- 
scriptive material  has  been  used  when  it  seemed  essential  to 
the  illustration  of  principles,  and  economic  theory  has  been 
introduced  wherever  it  would  promote  the  discussion  of  partic- 
ular points. 

The  form  of  treatment  is  functional.  But  sufficient  infor- 
mational-material has  been  introduced,  early  in  the  book,  to 
give  a  background  from  which  to  develop  the  functional 
approach.  With  this  in  view  the  first  two  chapters  discuss  the 
general  nature  of  marketing  and  introduce  the  marketing 
functions.  .Chapters  III-V  discuss  the  problems,  methods,  and 
machinery  used  in  marketing  farm  products.  Chapter  VI 
treats  of  the  marketing  of  raw  materials.  Since  many  of  the 
problems  found  in  marketing  raw  materials  are  similar  to 
those  involved  in  marketing  farm  products,  the  treatment  here 
is  from  the  buying  rather  more  than  from  the  selling  point  of 
view.  In  the  four  chapters  which  follow,  the  marketing  of 
manufactured  products  is  discussed.  Two  chapters  are  then 
devoted  to  retailing  and  one  to  cooperative  distribution. 
Chapter  XIV  serves  a  double  purpose.  In  it  is  discussed  the 
general  topic  of  the  elimination  of  middlemen,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  serves  indirectly  as  a  convenient  summary  of 
previous  chapters.  This  summarization  prepares  the  reader 
for  the  discussion  of  the  specific  functions  and  problems  which 
comprises  the  remainder  of  the  book. 

This  method  of  presentation  is  a  development  of  several 
years'  experience  in  teaching  marketing.  First  used  as  lecture 
notes,  these  chapters  have  been  revised  from  time  to  time  and 
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for  the  past  four  years  have  been  used  in  mimeographed  form 
in  my  own  classes  and  by  instructors  in  a  few  other  large 
universities.  Because  the  conditions  under  which  marketing 
courses  are  given  in  colleges  and  universities  are  so  various 
that  no  one  form  of  presentation  is  likely  to  prove  adapted  to 
all  needs,  ample  cross  references  are  used  and  some  repetition 
is  indulged  in.  The  rather  copious  footnote  references  of  the 
earlier  mimeographed  editions  have  been  largely  retained. 
Such  specific  references  seem  to  serve  better  as  a  basis  for 
collateral  reading  and  class  reports,  and  as  a  source  for  lec- 
ture material,  than  do  more  general  bibliographies. 

The  names  of  the  business  men  and  of  others  who  have 
helped  me  from  time  to  time — in  conference,  and  by  letter, 
and  with  access  to  confidential  information  or  to  information 
not  in  published  form — are  too  numerous  to  give.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  to  whom  I  am  particularly  indebted.  All 
students  of  marketing  are  under  obligation  to  the  early 
analyses  of  market  problems  made  by  A.  W.  Shaw  in  his 
"Some  Problems  of  Market  Distribution"  and  by  L.  D.  H. 
Weld  in  his  article,  "Marketing  Functions  and  Mercantile 
Organization"  {American  Economic  Review,  June,  1917).  I 
am  personally  indebted  to  Mr.  Weld  for  constructive  criticism 
of  parts  of  my  manuscript.  I  wish,  also,  to  acknowledge  the 
help  of  several  others  who  have  rendered  special  assistance  of 
one  kind  or  another:  K,  W.  Colgrove,  R.  S.  Forsythe,  C.  E. 
Griffin,  C.  0.  Hardy,  0.  B.  Jesness,  E.  D.  Jones,  W.  E.  Lager- 
quist,  W.  H.  Moorhouse,  E.  G.  Nourse,  V.  H.  Pela,  F.  A. 
Russell,  and  W.  K.  Smart.  My  colleague.  Professor  H.  B. 
Vanderblue,  read  the  entire  manuscript  in  its  earlier  stages  of 
development,  at  a  time  when  his  careful  criticism  was  most 
helpful.  My  greatest  indebtedness  is  to  my  wife,  Carrie  Pat- 
ton  Clark,  who  has  assisted  at  all  stages  in  the  preparation 
^,^f  the  manuscript  and  in  getting  the  book  through  the  press. 
Fred  E.  Clark. 
August  2,  1922. 
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the  ownership  of  goods,  and  care  for  their  physical  distribu- 
tion. The  need  for  marketing  grows  out  of  the  division  of 
labor,  particularly  as  manifested  in  large  scale  production  and 
in  tbc  localization  of  industry.  This  division  of  labor,  in  turn, 
is  due  to  the  diversity  of  human  wants — a  diversity  which 
arises  not  merely  from  the  demand  for  the  prime  necessities 
of  life,  but  from  that  far  greater  number  of  acquired  wants 
which  result  from  the  seemingly  limitless  possibilities  for  hu- 
man beings  to  expand  and  develop  their  desires. 

Different  Interests. — Marketing  is  engaged  in  by  the  pro- 
ducer, the  consumer,  and  certain  specialized  agencies  including 
those  commonly  called  middlemen.    To  each  of  these,  market- 
ing appears  in  a  different  light:  to  the  farmer,  lumberman,  1 
fi^erman,  miner,  or  manufacturer,  it  affords  a  means  of  dis-    1 
posing  of  his  surplus  products  and  of  purchasing  the  materials,    ' 
equipment,  and  supplies  necessary  to  production;  to  the  con> 
sumer  it  affords  a  means  through  which  desired  commodities 
are  made  available;  to  the  middleman  and  other  market  spe- 
cialists it  affords  a  source  of  business  income.     The  attitude 
of  each  of  the  three  groups  involved  in  marketing  must  be  un- 
derstood before  the  subject  can  be  intelligently  approached. 

The  producer  is  interested  in  marketing  since  it  affords  the 
means  through  which  he  can  sell  his  product.    He  wislies  to  .' 
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-^(sell  for  as  much  as  possible.    The  consumer,  on  the  other  hand, 
desires  to  stretch  his  income  as  far  as  possible.     He  wants  to 

'  buy  for  as  little  as  he  can.  Purely  as  consumer  or  as  producer 
neither  has  a  particulaij)'  altruistic  attitude  toward  the  other. 
Thus,  when  the  prices  of  farm  products  rise  the  fanner  re- 
joices and  the  consumer  feels  aggrieved,  but  when  the  prices 
of  farm  products  fall  the  farmer  grieves  and  the  consumer  re- 
joices. Finally,  just  as  the  interest  of  the  producer  is  to  sell 
at  the  price  which  will  bring  him  the  largest  ultimate  profit, 
and  just  as  the  interest  of  the  consimier  is  to  buy  at  that  price 
which  will  make  his  income  go  farthest,  so  the  interest  of  the 

^  middleman  and  the  other  specialists  of  the  market  is  to  sell 

I  their  service,  the  marketing  of  products,  for  the  highest  net 

1^  return. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  market  process  involves  inter- 
ests which  conflict.  But  since  no  one  is  in  all  his  relationa 
to  the  market  always  in  a  single  class,  his  interests  differ 
from  time  to  time.  Each  individual  is  likely  to  be  in  at  least 
two  of  these  classes,  since  most  people  buy  and  sell.  When 
purchasing  goods  for  consumption,  or  for  use  in  production, 
each  has  the  point  of  view  of  the  consumer;  when  selling 
his  services  or  his  product,  each  has  the  point  of  view  of  the 
producer. 

Concentration  and  Dispersion. — The  market  machinery  o( 
today  has  been  built  up  about  a  twofold  flow  of  products.  One 
gathers  and  concentrates  the  basic  raw  materials  and  food 
stuffs  at  central  points.  The  other  disperses  them  toward  the 
ultimate  consumer,  sometimes  in  their  natural  state,  but  usu- 
ally after  some  degree  of  processing.  Not  only  the  products 
but  the  forces  of  demand  and  supply  are  concentrated  at  these 
central  points.  The  transfer  of  title  between  producer  and 
consumer  is  greatly  facilitated  by  this  process  of  concentra- 
tion and  dispersion,  but  it  often  lends  to  congestion  in  the 
physical  distribution  of  the  goods.  Concentration  is  usually 
necessary  even  in  the  distribution  of  products  sold  in  their 
natural  state.    This  is  true  whether  they  be  raw  materials  of 
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mttDufacture  or  commodities  consumed  in  their  original  form. 
It  is  also  common  in  the  marketing  of  some  manufactured 
goods  which  are  used  as  production  goods  by  other  manufac- 
turers. Concentration,  particularly  of  farm  products,  usually 
involves  two  steps.  One  is  preliminary  concentration  near  the 
source  of  production,  by  means  of  which  the  products  of  nu- 
^  merous  small  producers  are  gathered  tc^ether  in  larger  quan- 
tities. The  other  involves  the  concentration  of  these  products 
by  the  large  dealers  in  central  markets.  From  these  central 
markets  the  products  so  concentrated  are  then  dispersed  to 
manufacturers,  in  the  case  of  raw  materials,  and  to  other  deal- 
ers for  further  dispersion,  in  the  case  of  products  ready  for 
finnl  consumption. 

The  process  of  concentration  and  dispersion  is  by  no  means 
uniform  with  all  products.  For  instance,  some  farm  products 
are  shipped  directly  from  producers  to  central  points,  from 
which  they  are  then  dispersed,  with  or  without  further  process- 
ing, toward  the  ultimate  consumer.  Others  are  first  collected 
st  local  markets,  and  are  then  sent  to  the  central  markets. 
Sometimes  merchandise  is  dispersed  in  large  quantities  from 
central  markets  to  smaller  markets  and  from  there  distributed 
to  consumers.  Sometimes  it  goes  directly  from  central  market 
to  consumer.  Many  products  pass  directly  from  producer  to 
ccHisumer.  The  great  majority  of  products  are  first  concen- 
trated as  raw  materials  and  then  dispersed  as  manufactured 
products. 

Diagram  I  illustrates  the  point  which  has  just  been  made. 
It  b  impossible,  however,  to  indicate  the  relative  number  of 
producers,  consumers,  and  other  parties  involved.  To  do  so 
it  would  be  necessary  to  show  a  much  larger  number  of 
producers  and  consumers  and  also  of  middlemen  who  deal  most 
directly  with  them,  such  as  country  shippers  and  retailers. 

A  Market. — At  each  point  where  a  specific  commodity  is 
concentrated  for  sale  a  market  is  found.  This  is  true  whether 
it  is  Dekig  concentrated  for  further  concentration,  for  disper- 
sion, or,  as  often  happens,  for  both  purposes.    Indeed,  a  market 
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always  exists  tinless  the  step  is  controlled  by  a  ■single 
man.     In  that  case  no  change  ot  titli  is  involved, 
A  market  is,  then,  a  center  about  which  the  forces  leading 
1  to  exchangee  of  title  operate,  and  toward  which  and  from 
I  which  the  actual  goods  tend  to  travel.     It  leads  to  clarity  of 
\  thought  to  bear  these  two  aspects  of  market  structure  con- 
stantly in  mind;  i.  e.,  that  the  market  structure  is  built  about 
two  processes:  the  transfer  of  the  title  to  goods  from  producer  -. 
to  consumer,  and  the  physical  transfer  of  the  goods  them-/.. 
selves.    But  the  physical  presence  of  the  goods  is  not  essential  >  -^ 
to  a  market,  for  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  a  market  ^  > 
is  the  fact  that  transfers  of  title  take  place  therein.^  j 

Channels  of  Distribution. — The  methods  by  which  this  dual 
transfer  of  goods  and  title  is  carried  on  vary  greatly.     In  con- 
sequence, many  channels  of  distribution  are  found,  the  nature 
and  form  of  which  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  product,  the 
conditions  of  its  supply  and  demand,  and  the  development  of  / 
market  technique.     By  the  term  "channel  of  distribution"  is  y 
meant  primarily  the  course  taken  in  the  transfer  of  title.    The  ', 
transfer  of  the  goods  themselves  may  or  may  not  be  through  ; 
the  same  channels.     In  some  cases  title  to  goods  is  passed 
several  times  while  they  are  en  route  or  in  storage.    But  ordi- 
narily the  goods  themselves  pass  along  the  same  channel  as 
does  the  title. 

Classes  of  Middlemen. — Title  may  be  transferred  through 
direct  purchase  and  sale  between  the  producer  and  the  con- 
■  sumer.  This  is  frequently  true  of  raw  materials  sold  to  manu- 
facturers and  of  goods  sold  in  large  quantities  by  one  manu- 
facturer to  another.  On  the  other  hand,  title  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  final  purchaser  only  as  a  result  of  the  activity 
of  one  or  more  middlemen  who  may,  or  may  not,  hold  the 
title  themselves.  Middlemen  are,  in^JfiCT^  sometimes  classi- 
fied on  the  basis  of  their  relation  to  the  transfer  of  title.  Those 
who  buy  goods  outright,  and  thus  take  title,  are  merchants. 
'For  a  diacuaaioQ  of  the  relations  between  different  markets  Tor  the 
g&me  commodity,  see  pp.  43&-439. 
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Those  who  assist  directly  in  bringing  about  the  transfer  of 
title,  but  who  do  not  themselves  take  title,  are  fimctiflnaUnsid- 
dlemeujiLfixchaDge'.  They  are  functional  mioHIemen  because 
they  specialize  in  the  performance  of  a  single  market  function 
— the  transfer  of  title.  Their  efforts  are  directed,  primarily, 
toward  expediting  or  making  more  convenient  the  exchange 
of  ownership.  But  they  do  not  take  title  to  the  goods  as  does 
the  merchant.  Retailers,  jobbers,  and  wholesale  receivers  are 
the  most  common  of  the  merchant  class.  Brokers,  selling 
houses,  and  commission  men  are  common  examples  of  func- 
tional middlemen  of  exchange.* 

A  third  group  of  market  agencies,  sometimes  called  fenfe- 
tional  middlemen,  should  also  be  distinguished.'  They  are 
individuals,  ITfms,  and  corporations,  specializing  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  part  or  all  of  the  work  involved  in  some  one 
type  of  market  activity.  Railroads,  public  warehouses  and 
cold  storage  plants,  inspectors  and  graders,  banks,  and  in- 
surance companies,  are  common  examples.  Such  agencies 
ser\'e  producers,  middlemen,  and  consumers  in  a  specialized 
capacity.  They  are  not,  however,  properly  called  middlemen, 
because  that  term  should  denote  direct  assistance  in  the  trans- 
fer of  title. 

An  important  distinction  can  likewise  be  drawn  between 
middlemen  who  are  engaged  primarily  in  concentrating  prod- 
ucts and  those  who  are  engaged  primarily  in  dispersing  them. 
Middlemen  for  the  dispersion  of  products  are  particularly  es- 
sential in  the  distribution  of  consumption  goods.  Jobbers  and 
retailers  occupy  an  especially  important  position.  The  former 
assemble  products  from  manufacturers  and  concentrating  mid- 
dlemen. Then  they  disperse  them  to  retailers,  who  in  turn 
disperse  to  the  consumer.  Whereas  middlemen  who  concen- 
trate products  tend  to  specialize  in  handling  one  particular 

'The  advertising  agency  could  well  be  classed  here.  All  of  its  activ- 
ities are  directed  toward  demand  creation,  and  in  addition  it  acts  as  a 
space  broker. 

'See  A.  W.  Shttw,  An  Approach  to  Bvtmett  ProbUmt,  pp.  160-163. 
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product  or  very  Bimilar  ones,  dispersing  middlemen  usually 
handle  a  wide  variety.  Thus,  local  shippers  to  some  extent, 
and  central  market  receivers  to  a  large  extent,  handle  grains 
alone,  or  fruit  and  vegetables,  or  butter  and  eggs,  or  live  stock, 
or  perhaps  even  a  single  grain,  one  fruit,  eggs,  or  cattle,  alone. 
Jobbers,  on  the  contrary,  tend  to  handle  a  wide  range  of  com- 
modities, the  range  depending  in  large  part  on  the  needs  of  the 
retailers  whose  wants  they  supply.  There  are,  accordingly, 
grocery,  green  goods,  meat,  hardware,  dry  goods,  and  drug  job- 
bers, just  as  there  are  groceries,  fruit  and  vegetable  stores, 
meat  markets,  hardware,  dry  goods,  and  drug  stores. 

Classes  of  Goods. — Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  all  pro- 
duction is  guided  by  the  wants  of  the  ultimate  consumer,  large 
volumes  of  goods  are  not  desired  for  personal  consumption. 
In  fact,  three  important  classes  of  goods  can  be  distinguished: 

1.  Goods  for  personal  conaumptitm 

2.  Production  goods:  materials  to  be  further  processed, 
w^ich  consist  of 

a.  Raw  materials  in  their  natural  state 

b.  Semi-manufactured  goods 

c.  Completely  manufactured  parts — to  be  assembled 

d.  Supplies 

3.  Equipment  for  use  in  production  and  distribution.* 

The  productitKi  of  goods  for  personal  consumption  is  the 
final  aim  of  the  productive  process. 

'To  the  ecoDomist  the  creation  of  ufilitiee,  auch  aa  those  of  substance, 
of  (onn,  of  time,  and  of  place,  is  productioD.  Thus,  iD  the  cotton  indus- 
try the  creation  of  Bubstance  utilities  is  involved  in  the  work  of  the 
plantation  on  which  the  cotton  is  grown;  form  utilities  are  created  in 
the  various  factories  in  which  the  raw  fibre  is  manufactured  into  cloth; 
place  utilities  are  created  by  the  transportation  agencies  involved;  and] 
time  utilities  are  created  at  any  point  at  which  materials  or  the  final ' 
products  are  stored.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  creation  of  time, 
place,  and  possession  utilities  is  included  in  the  process  known  as  pro. 
duction.  Id  the  text,  however,  the  term  "production"  will  generally  be 
tned  in  the  narrower  sense  which  excludes  these  activities  and  includes 
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Production  goods  may  eventually,  reach  the  status  of  goods 
ready  for  personal  coneumption,  they  may  be  partially  or  com- 
pletely consumed  in  producing  other  goods,  or  they  may  be  ' 
processed  into  equipment  and  supplies.  There  are  four  im- 
portant classes  of  theae  productioa  goods:  (a)  raw  materials 
in  their  natural  state,  such  as  coal,  iron  ore,  wool,  cotton, 
wheat;  (b)  semi-manufactured  goods  which  must  be  further 
processed  by  those  who  use  them,  such  as  pig  iron,  leather, 
flour,  cotton  "in  the  grey";  (c)  manufactured  products  which 
will  receive  little  or  no  further  processing  themselves  but  which 
arc  to  be  assembled  with  other  products,  such  as  cloth,  but- 
tons, bolts,  screws,  and  automobile  parts;  (d)  supplies,  such 
as  oil,  stationery,  and  coal  used  for  power.  Supplies  are  goods 
which  are  used  to  assist  productioa  or  marketing,  but  which 
do  not  become  a  part  of  the  final  product.  These  could  be 
considered  as  a  fourth  general  class.  Their  merchandising 
characteristics,  however,  warrant  including  them  as  a  sub- 
class under  production  goods. 

The  third  class  of  goods — equipment — is  used  by  produc- 
ers and  dealers  in  expediting  production  and  marketing. 
These  goods  seldom  become  the  object  of  further  exchange. 
Such  capital  assets  as  office  furniture  and  equipment,  factory 
machinery  and  power  plants,  should  be  included  here.' 

A  particular  product  may  serve  different  purposes.  Con- 
sequently, its  place  in  this  classification  may  change  with  the 
uses  to  which  it  is  put.  Coal,  for  example,  should  be  classed 
with  consumption  goods  when  used  by  the  householder,  with 
production  goods  when  used  in  the  production  of  coke  or  coal 

only  the  creation  of  substance  and  form  utilities.  The  terms  "market- 
ing" and  "distribution"  will  be  used  synonymously.  This  use  of  the 
terms  "production"  and  "distribution"  accords  with  well  accepted  usage 
in  the  field  of  industry  and  makes  for  clarity  in  discussion. 

'For  a  somewhat  similar  claasification  see  M.  T.  Copeland,  "The 
Scope  and  Content  of  a  Course  in  Marketing,"  Journal  of  Political 
Economy,  Vol.  XXVIII  (May,  1920),  pp.  375-398,  reprinted  as  Part  I 
of  his  Marketing  Pr<Alems,  pp.  2-3.  See  also  P.  T.  Cherington,  Ele- 
ment! of  Marketing  (1920),  Chap.  11. 
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gas,  or  in  the  generation  of  power.  .But  most  producta  fallj;^  -/^ 
"■^'"'rin  onf  gr^»p  flr-Hn^ihfr;-mi4 even  BUctfpre^cIa~ro"goal,V ' 
which  are  in  more^thap  one  group  because  they  have  several j^i, 
uses,  will  be  subject  to  conditions  of  distribution  which  varyJi" 
with  the  use  to  which  they  are  to  be  put.    Since  the  condi-  /^ 
tions  of  distribution  vary  with  the  different  classes  of  gooda 
it  is  essential  to  keep  this  classitication  in  mind  when,  from 
point  to  point  in  later  discussions,  these  variations  are  dis- 
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CHAPTER  II 
THE  MARKETING  FUNCTIONS 

It  is  necessary  now  to  return  from  this  brief  summary  of 
the  nature  of  marketing  to  the  definition  of  marketing  which 
was  given  in  Chapter  I.  It  was  indicated  there  that  there  are 
two  important  aspects  of  marketing.  The  first  consists  of  the 
process  of  buying  and  selling,  by  means  of  which  transfers 
in  the  ownership  of  goods  are  effected.  This  is  the  central 
fact  of  modem  distribution.  The  second  aspect  of  marketing 
concerns  the  physical  transfer  of  the  product  from  producer  to 
consumer. 

The  Marketing  Functions. — In  the  process  of  transferring 
ownership  two  important  functions — demand  creation  (sell- 
ing) and  assembly  (buying)— should  be  distinguished.  These 
are,  in  reality,  complementary  functions  leading  up  to  and 
accomplishing  the  transfer  of  title,  but  the  purpose  of  each  is 
different.  The  purpose  of  selling  is  to  find_tt_inarket  in  which 
the  seller's  available  product  can  be  soid  at  a  profitable  price. 
The  purpose  of  assembly  is  to  procure  for  the  consumer  at  a 
satisfactory  price  the  variety,  quality,  and  quantity  of  goods 
which  he  desires,  and  to  have  them  ready  for  his  use  at  the 
proper  time  and  place. 

The  functions  which  effect  the  physical  transfer  of  products 
from  producer  to  consumer  are  transportation  and  storage. 
Transportation  involves  the  moving  of  products  from  their 
sources  to  the  place  of  consumption;  and  storage  involves  the 
holding  of  products  from  the  time  of  their  production  until  the 
time  of  their  consumption. 

Three  other  functions  are  essential  to  marketing:  financing, 
risk-taking,  and  standardization.    The  first  two  may  Be  called 
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the  "ownerehip"  functioDs/  since  their  presence  in  the  form 
in  which  we  know  them  is  due  to  the  recognition  of  property 
rights.  Standarijization  involves  the  arrangement  of  goods 
into  groups  determined  by  the  eize,  quality,  and  quantity  the 
market  demands. 

Outline  I.    The  MAHKcnNO  FuNcnoNS  ' 

A.  FunctioDB  of  Eiohange  ^  / 

1.  Demand  creation  (selling)  .- 

2.  Assembly  (buyin(t)_J3^  ^      j 

B.  Functions  of  Physical  Supply  '  '    . 

3.  Transportation  '' 

4.  Storage  " 

C.  Auxiliary  or  Facilitating  Functions  r    ,    -  / 

5.  Financing  ,  -'"     "^■'  ■   '    ; 

6.  Kiak-taking  „  \ 
1.  Standardization          u               J 

Each  of  the  marketing  functions  is  so  important  that  it  calls 
for  separate  and  detailed  discussion.  In  the  present  chapter, 
however,  only  the  exchange  functions — demand  creation  and 
assembly — will  be  discussed  at  length.  The  others  will  be  in- 
troduced, but  their  more  thorough  analysis  will  be  undertaken 
in  Chapters  XV,  XVI,  XVII,  and  XIX. 

'See  Homer  B.  Vanderblue,  "The  Functional  Approach  to  the  Study 
of  Marketing."  iovnuil  of  Political  Ecorwmy,  Vol.  XXIX,  No.  8  (Oct, 
1921),  pp.  676-683. 

'Tkis  plan  for  presenting  the  marketing  functioua  follows  rather 
closely  that  outlined  by  L.  D.  H.  Weld,  in  an  article  entitled  "Market- 
ing PuBctioDs  and  Mercantile  Organization,"  which  appeared,  in  the 
American  Economic  Review,  Vol.  VII  {June,  1817),  pp.  306-318.  I  have 
also  been  assisted  by  the  outline  of  functions  found  in  Nourae,  The 
Chicago  Produce  Market,  pp.  129-131. 

A.  W.  Shaw  has  outlined  the  "middleman's  functions"  with  particular 
reference  to  manufacturer's  marketing.  He  gives  the  following:  sharing 
the  risks;  transporting  the  goods;  financing  the  marketing  operations; 
•elling  or  creating  demand;  and  assembling,  assorting,  and  reshipping 
the  goods.  See  his  An  Approach  to  Business  Problems  (1916),  p.  157. 
P.  T.  CheringtOD,  in -his  EtemerUs  of  Marketing  (1920),  Chap.  I,  has 
adopted  a  grouping,  of  the  functions  which  corresponds  closely  to  the 
one  here  presented. 

Google 
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Demand  Creation. — The  first  essential  to  marketing  a 
product  is  to  bring  seller  and  buyer  in  touch  with  one  another. 
For  no  matter  how  great  may  be  the  desire  of  the  one  to  sell 
and  of  the  other  to  buy,  no  exchange  can  take  place  until 
each  knows  of  the  desire  of  the  other.  Moreover,  many  goods 
are  not  specifically  desired  by  consumers,  but  must  be  brought 
to  their  attention,  and  a  desire  for  the  goods  may  even  have 
to  be  created  before  they  will  be  purchased.  For  products 
catering  to  the  fundamental  needs  for  food,  fuel,  and  cloth- 
ing, and  generally  utilized  in  meeting  such  needs,  a  universal 

••demand  exists;  it  is  already  created  through  the  elemental 
and  acquired  wants  of  the  individual.  From  this  it  follows 
that  for  the  materials  and  for  the  machinery  and  supplies  used 

•i  in  the  production  of  these  staple  products,  a  demand  likewise 
exists.  There  are  other  goods  of  which  this  19  not  true,  and 
the  creation  of  a  demand  for  these  is  of  prime  importance 

\  to  their  producers. ,  Sucli  articles  arc  sometimes  called  "spe- 
cialties," and  in  general  are  luxuries  or  .convenience  goods.' 
They  not  only  ser\'e  to  gratify  tlfe  primary  needs,  but  also 
■  eater  to  those  refined  tastes  which  improved  economic  con- 
ditions have  made  possible  to  fai^e  numbers  of.  the  consum- 
ing public. 

Improvements  in  production  during  the  past  century  have 
lowered  the  costs  of  production  of  necessities  and  created  a 
surplus  of  purchasing  power  for  many  individuals.  This  sur- 
plus above  that  needed  by  the  consumer  for  the  purchase  of 
essentials  need  not  be  spent  for  any  particular  commodity 
or  class  of  commodities.  With  the  elemental  wants  gratified 
it  may  be  spent  for  conveniences  and  luxuries.*  Inasmuch  as 
'  C.  C,  Parlin,  The  Merchandising  0}  TexlUea,  pp.  5-6  (quoted  in  note 
28  on  pp,  222-223, 

'"There  is  a  drift  toward  a  better  quality  of  merchandise.  From 
Maine  to  California,  from  Duluth  to  New  Orleans,  retailers  asserted  that 
the  tendency  to  buy  better  goods  is  evident.  This  docs  not  mean  a 
tendency  to  buy  e,\treme  top-price  articles.  .  .  .  But  the  drift  toward 
quality  means  that  there  is  a  general  lifting;  up  of  the  lower  grades  of 
inerchandise  toward  a  medium  or  higher  quality." — C.  C.  Parlin,  Tke 
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there  usually  exists  at  a  given  time  the  capacity  for  producing 
more  coDvetiiences  and  luxuries,  as  well  as  more  staple  com- 
modities, than  the  purchasing  public  is  able  or  willing  to  buy 
at  a  price  which  will  net  a  profit  to  the  producers,  it  is  evident 
that  the  sale  of  any  individual  producer's  goods  may  depend 
primarily  upon  the  success  with  which  a  demand  has  been 
created  for  them.  There  arises,  then,  a  competition  among 
producers  of  such  articles,  and  each  must  bring  his  commodity 
to  the  favorable  attention  of  prospective  customers.  A  simi- 
lar situation  faces  the  producer  of  services.  The  typical  re- 
tail merchant  is  an  example.  True,  there  is  a  demand  for  re- 
tail service  in  general,  but  any  particular  retailer  could  be 
eliminated  with  no  great  social  loss.  Hence  each  must  create 
a  demand  for  his  particular  services. 

The  foregoing  discussion  makes  it  clear  that  the  consiimer 
can  usually  exercise  an  independent  choice  of  the  goods  and 
eervices  he  will  consume.  This  fact  often  forces  even  the 
producers  and  merchandisers  of  commodities  which  gratify 
fundamental  needs  to  compete  for  his  patronage.  This  is  il- 
lustrated by  such  commodities  as  branded  Sours.  Flour  caters  . 
to  elemental  wants,  but  an  especial  attempt  is  made  to  create 
a  deoiand  for  each  particular  brand.  Such  products  are  some- 
times called  "branded  staples,"  and  the  method  of  their  sale 
indicates  that  the  process  known  as  demand  creation  is  not 
confined  to  conveniences  and  luxuries.  Even  when  the  con- 
sumer knows  that  he  needs  an  article  and  knows  that  he  can 
buy  it,  be  frequently  requires  a  little  encouragement  before  he 
will  take  the  final  step  and  make  the  purchase. 

What  Is  Demand  Creation  ?—^But  just  what  is  demand 
creation?  Its  purpose  is  to  control  the  direction  of  demand. 
The  process  consists  in  carrying  ideas,  or  selling  points,  about 
a  product  or  service  from  the  seller  to  prospective  purchasers,* 

Merchojiditinfi  oj  Textile*  (1915),  pp.  32,  33  (published  by  the  National 
Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Associatioa}. 

*.8ee  A.  W.  Shaw,  An  Approach  to  Btuineai  ProbleTm,  Chap.  VIII, 
Tlie  term  "demand  creation"  is  used  here  because  it  has  been  widely 
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There  are  three  distinct  methods  of  doing  this.  One  is  through 
Q)  thtfjjatjafas^n  derived  from  the  use  of  the  article  itself.  If  the 
consumer  has  tried  a  product  and  likes  it  better  than  others 
he  will  buy  that  product  the  next  time  he  needs  one  like  it, 
provided  the  price  is  satisfactory,  A  second  method  is 
/■fithrough  personal  solicita^.ioD  by  salesmen.  The  third  consists 
^  of  the  use  of  advertising,  by  means  of  the  written  or  printed 
word,  pictures,  diagrams,  and  symbols.  The  use  of  santples 
is  sometimes  considered  as  an  independent  method,  but  this  is 
not  correct,  for  they  must  be  used  in  conjunction  with  per- 
sonal solicitation,  or  advertising,  or  both.  All  of  these 
methods  are  commonly  used  conjointly.  The  satisfaction  de- 
rived from  the  product  itself  is  hot  usually  considered  as  a 
result  of  marketing  effort,  but  ratiier  as  a  result  of  good  pro- 
duction. Good  produotjon,  however^particularly  of  luxuries  ^ 
and  conveniences,  and  to  some  degree  of  staples — is  com- 
monly due  to  a  careful  analysis  of  the  needs  and  desires  of 
consumers,  which  is  a  part  of  the  marketing  process. 

Modem  Km^hasii  of  Demand  Creation, — The  creation  of 
demand  has  probably  always  been  associated  with  marketing, 
but  it  has  become  a  peculiarly  important  feature  of  the  modern 
system.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  marketing  of  goods 
for  personal  consumption.  Increased  power  in  production  has 
brought  on  the  market,  either  actually  or  potentially,  a  larger 
number  of  products  than  the  public  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
consuming.  Some  of  these  are  staple  products,  some  are  lux- 
uries, and  some  are  products  new  to  the  consumer.  For  staples 

adopted,  la  many  eases  the  phrase  really  expresses  a  wish  rather  than 
an  actual  result.  For  it  is  often  true  that  real  demand  is  not  created  aa 
B  result  of  any  particular  efforts,  such  as  the  producer's.  Rather  the 
buyer  is  placed  in  a  favorable  frame  of  mind  toward  a  product  by  the 
efforts  of  the  producer,  but — if  middlemen  appear,  or  if  the  buyer  does 
not  purchase^  at  once— later  events  must  determine  whether  the  favor- 
able impression  which  has  been  created  can  Be  turned  into  demand. 
The  ease  with  which  a  retailer  can  often  divert  to  a  substitute  product 
the  favorable  impression  created  by  national  advertising  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  point. 
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aod  luxuries  favorably  known  to  the  consumer  a  desire  al- 
ready exists,  and  the  problem  of  the  producers  and  merchan- 
disers thereof  is  to  sell  their  particular  product  in  competition 
with  others.  But  for  new  pradacta,  or  for  products  desired  by 
but  a  small  number  of  coDSumera,  little  or  no  general  desire 
exists-  This  is  true  despite  the  increased  power  in  production, 
which  has  brought  these  products  on  to  the  market,  and  which 
has  resulted  in,  and  been  accompanied  by,  an  increased  pur- 
chasing power  in  the  hands  of  buyers.  For  the  effect  of  the 
increased  purchasing  power  as  manifested  in  effective  demand 
tends  to  lagMiehind  the  increased  power  in  production;  and 
there  is,  consequently,  a  constant  tendency  toward  general 
overp|flduction,  as  well  as  toward  overproduction  in  individual 

The  R81e  of  Demand  Creation. — This  possibility  that  indi- 
vidual producers  will  make  more  products  than  the  public 
will  utilize  of  its  own  volition,  or  even  more  than  It  can  pur- 
chase, ^ves  point  to  demand  creation.  It  become  necessary 
for  individual  producers  to  createKlemand  when  that  is  pos- 
sible— not  only  that  their  products  may  not  accumulate  on 
their  hands,  but  also  that  they  may  utilize  their  capital  in 
moDCTjCaachines,  and  matenals^s  well  as  thdrtime,  to  the 
besFadvESltage.  For  it  is  the  province  of  d^and  creation 
to  make  the  public  buy  more  of  the  things  it  is  accustomed  to 
co5iuS&,  to  purchase  other  products  than  is  its  habit,  to  buy 
one  artic^  in  preference  to  another  or  several  others  of  the 
same  general  kind,  or  to  patronize  one  vendor  rather  than 
another. 

Another  factor  in  the  growth  of  the  effort  directed  toward 
the  creation  of  demand  Is  the  desire  of  many  producers  to 
JHl^ease  their__sale3,  with  a'  view  to  selling  even  more  goods 
than  the  mmediate  needs  of  their  organization  as  a  going 
unit  demand.  But  why?  First  of  all  is  the  mere  desire 
for  a  largevdlume  of  fetjsinras.     In  America  in  particular  there 

*  Overproduction  mcane  that  there  are  more  goods  on  the  market  than 
will  be  bought  at  remunerative  prices. 
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eeems  to  have  developed  an  eagerneaa  to  become  the  "largest" 
in  town,  city,  country,  or  world.'  This  may  prove  incentive 
enough  for  demand  creation.  It  arises  from  the  ambition  for 
power  and  the  esteem  of  one's  feUows.  But  back  of  the  ef- 
fort to  create  a  demand  for  products  is  almost  invariably 
found  the  need  or  desire  of  the  seller  to  increase  or  fortify  his 
profits.  If  his  sales  are  large,  certain  results  are  likely  to 
follow.  His  grogs  receipts  will  be  greater,  and  the  unit  expense 
of  producing,  or  selling,  or  both,  may  decline  with  the  en- 
larged volume  of  business.  For  example,  the  reduced  cost  of 
selling  and  of  production  per  unit  which  follows  the  increased 
demand  stimulated  by  advertising,  in  many  cases  more  than 
offsets  the  cost  of  the  advertising.^  Again,  increased  sales 
tend  to  bring  a  gre&tcr  degree  jti-controlover  the  market. 
And  this  in  turn  may  give  to  the  producer  more  of  monopoly 
power,  or  at  least  a  stronger  position  in  the  industrial  and 
commercial  world,  thereby  reducinf^  certain  market  risks,  such 
as  the  risk  of  competition.  F'"""y,  tW  "vpftnmnn  of  his 
market  which  results  from  successful  demand  creation  fortifies 
the  seller  against  local  variations  in  the  demand  for  his 
product,  variations  which  might  prove  disastrous  if  hb  market 
were  confined  to  a  single  locality. 

Assembly. — The  assembling  activities  of  marketing  are 
complementarj-  to  demand  creation.     Their  purpose  is  to  bring 

''"Possibly  the  chief  influence  in  the  long  run  in  promoting  corabina- 
tioDS  of  capital,  as  well  as  their  moat  fB.r-reaching  effect,  is  the  element 
of  peraoDal  ambition  which  is  fostered  by  mODopoly." — J.  W.  Jenks, 
The  Trust  Problem  (1900),  p.  73. 

'Some  hypothetical  cases  m\i  illustrate  these  points; 
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commodities  together  where  they  are  waated  for  immediatg,- 
iiBe  in  production  or  in  personal  consumption.  The  goods 
which  the  ultimate  consimier  and  the  producer  desire  come 
from  scattered  areas  of  production.  They  are  produced  not 
only  in  the  country  or  district  in  which  he  resides,  but  in  dis- 
tant areas  and  foreign  lands  as  well.  These  products,  to  be 
available  for  use,  must  be  assembled  at  convenient  points  in 
the  voliune  and  variety  required. 

What  Is  Assembly? — Assembly  should  not  be  confuned 
with  transportation  and  storage.  For  whereas  these  are  func-  ^ 
tions  of  physical  distribution,  assembly  involves  judgment. 
What  products  will  consumers  need?  In  what  quantities? 
How  rapidly  will  they  be  consumed?  Where  can  they  be  ob- 
tained? Were  it  not  for  our  marketing  machinery  each  indi- 
vidual, family,  dealer,  and  factory  would  need  to  answer  these  • 
questions  unaided.  Their  needs  could  not  be  met  as  now 
through  daily  purchases,  but  only  through  planning  far  in  ad- 
vance, sometimes  for  years,  and  through  keeping  in  touch  with 
the  producers  of  desired  articles  and  with  those  who  transport 
and  store  them.  But  today  the  average  consumer,  or  even 
the  average  manufacturer,  goes  to  a  middleman  and  purchases 
what  he  wants.  Most  commodities  are  available  on  short 
notice  because  of  the  activities  of  a  number  of  specialists  who 
make  it  their  business  to  judge  in  advance  what  the  nature  and 
volume  of  demand  will  be,  who  keep  in  constant  touch  with 
Bources  of  demand  and  supply,  and  who  order  the  goods  far 
enough  in  advance  of  final  demand  to  have  them  ready  for 
use.* 

'"The  term  'asaembling,'  as  here  used,  does  not  mean  the  actual 
l^yncal  trnnapgrli-'i""  "t  n—upjrwtit;^  from  odc  place  to  another,  but 
nther  tUa.j£d[ing  out  of  sourccgj  the  mukJDg  of  litlsincss  c<inii!,'Clions 
whereby  commoditieB  may  bTTought,  and  the  "Bturty-of  niftpkcT  con- 
ditions so  that  they  may  be  bought  at  the  lowest  price  possible. 

"Assembling  therefore  involvea  all  the  services  connected  with  buy- 
tMp,"— L.  D.  H.  Weld,  "Marketing  Functions  and  Mercantile  Onntnin- 
tion,"  The  American  Economu;  Review,  Vol.  VII  (June,  1917),  p.  307. 
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Th^  final  procesa  in  asaembly  is,  of  course,  that  in  which 
the  consumer  brings  together  the  things  which  he  desires  to 
consiune.  But  back  of  him  there  may  have  been  a  long  line 
of  assemblers — retailers,  jobbers,  commission  men,  manufac- 
turers. Looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  consumer 
the  work  of  all  these,  as  well  as  of  the  agencies  preceding  the 
manufacturer,  is  to  assemble  and  prepare  conamodities  for 
final  consumption.  The  consumer  looks  chiefly  to  the  retailer 
for  these  commodities,  and  the  chief  function  of  the  retailer 
is  to  assemble  them  for  him.  But  the  retailer,  in  turn,  looks 
to  the  jobber,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  commission  man,  for 
the  goods  he  handles.  They  assemble  for  him.  The  jobber 
in  particular  plays  an  important  part  in  this  process.  The 
grocery  jobber,  for  example,  assembles  the  hundreds  of  va- 
rieties and  brands  of  goods  which  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  makes  them  available  to  the  retail  store. 

Assembly  t^  Manufacturers. — Manufacturing  plants  do 
some  of  their  own  assembling.  They  are,  consequently,  as- 
sembling indirectly  for  those  who  later  buy  the  finished  prod- 
uct of  their  factories.  The  automobile  is  an  assembled 
product  in  this  sense,  as  well  as  in  the  manufacturing  sense. 
Even  the  manufacturers  of  automobiles  who  make  most  of 
their  own  parts  assemble  some  parts,  and  perhaps  all  of  the 
accessories  and  equipment.  Tires,  speedometers,  lighting  sys- 
tems, tops,  wind  shields,  wheels,  axles,  springs — some  or  all 
of  these  are  bought  ready  to  install  even  by  the  largest  manu- 
facturers. Many  cars  are  assembled  almost  entirely  from 
parts  made  by  other  manufacturers.  Furthermore,  the  pro- 
duction of  most  of  these  parts  involves  the  assembly  of  equip- 
ment, supplies,  raw  materials,  and  semi-manufactured  prod- 
ucts at  the  factory.  Assembling  by  manufacturers  may  also  be 
more  direct.  For  example,  some  producers  of  a  particular  part 
of  a  "line"  of  goods  purchase  or  handle  on  consignment  the 
related  products  of  other  manufacturers.  In  this  manner  they 
§re  enabled  to  handle  a  "full  line"  of  goods,  with  the  advan- 
tages in  selling  which  a  complete  line  sometimes  carries  with 
r  ,.  Cookie 
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it.  Moreover,  their  overhead  expenses  may  thus  be  spread 
over  a  greater  volume  of  sales.  Lumber  manufacturers  who 
own  their  own  retail  yards  usually  handle  other  building  ma- 
terials; tool  manufacturers  and  manufacturers  of  machinery 
frequently  handle  related  but  non-competing  products  made 
by  other  firms. 

Sometimes  the  manufacturer's  own  purchasing  department 
searches  out  the  sources  of  the  materials  needed.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  large  establishments  and  of  those  which  have 
difficulty  in  finding  the  particular  kind  of  raw  material  they 
need.  But  many  manufacturers  depend  upon  middlemen  to  do 
this  work  for  them.  Few,  if  any,  buy  all  their  materials,  sup- 
plies, and  equipment  directly  from  the  producers, ,-,    . .    ^    - 

Concentration  and  Dispersion  a  Part  of  Assembly. — The 
process  of  concentration  and  dispersion,  mentioned  in  the  first 
chapter,  is  a  part  of  the  work  of  assembly.  But  assembly  is 
the  more  complex  process  whereby  the  nunaerous  kinda_of 
products  demanded  are  made  available  to  the  user  in  the 
required  qualities  and  quantities  and  at  the  proper  time  and 
place;  "'*'°'°"  rniT"'"*"*'""  °ad  dispersionjiaxfc  to  do  with 
the  marketing  of  jndiv^^ual  products.  Apples,  for  example, 
which  are  produced  by  email  growers  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  may  be  concentrated  at  central  markets,  from 
which  they  are  dispersed  to  ultimate  consumers.  This  process 
is,  nevertheless,  a  part  of  assembly,  for  such  goods  are  being 
assembled,  along  with  other  products,  for  the  convenience  of 
consumers.  It  is  evident  that  the  same  process  may  be  con- 
centration or  dispersion  from  one  point  of  view  and  assembly 
from  another.  Diagram  II  illustrates  the  concentration  and 
dispersion  of  a  few  products,  and  shows  their  relation  to  the 
process  of  assembly. 

^Transportation  and  Storage. — The  physical  distribution  of 
products  consists  in  the  highly  specialized  and  technical  activ- 
ities involved  in  transportation  and  storage.  It  is  a  common- 
place of  industrial  history  that  improved  transportation  makes 
possible  large  markets,  large  scale  production,  and  specializa- 
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tioa  in  induBtry;  that  it  has  increased  the  variety  of  goods 
available  for  coBsumption,  and  has  reduced  the  cost  of  their 
physical  distribution.  The_cbief  function  of  physical  xlistrihu- 
''9D  JP  ti"  frflk"  ftAniit  fr"m  *'"'  p'ftfft  in  which  thfy  *"*  pnviiii'fH 
to^the  place  in  which  they  are  to  be  i-nnHiimpH ,  This  is  called 
the  "creation  of  place  utilities,"  and  is  the  function  which 
transportation  systems  perform. 

storage,  likewise,  is  essential  to  coaunerce.  The  majority 
of  products  are  produced  "foj-  th^market,"  and  not  to  fill  ex- 
plicit orders.  This  is  particularly  true  of  agricultural  products 
and  of  many  raw  materials.  But  it  is  also  true  of  manufac- 
tured products;  for  the  ultimate  consumer — from  whom  the 
final  demand  for  all  goods  comes — seldom  orders  goods  far 
enough  in  advance  of  purchase  for  them  to  be  made  on  order. 
Even  with  custom-made  goods  only  the  final  fashioning  of 
the  product  is  ordered  by  the  consimier.  All  preceding  pro- 
duction— even  though  made  on  order — is  for  the  market  in 
the  sense  that  the  final  demand  of  the  ultimate  f^pnsumer 
is  an  unknown  quantity — a  demand  which  often  falls  short  of 
expectations  so  far  as  particular  products  are  concerned,  and 
sometimes  for  products  in  general.  In  addition  jo  these  con- 
siderations is  the  further  fact  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  a 
surplus  of  most  products  at  hand.  This  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect against  slow  deliveries  and  to  be  prepared  for  unforeseen 
increases  in  demand.  Dealers  in  particular  must  stock  goods 
to  meet^such  contingencies.  Again,  many  products,  particu- 
larly agricultural  products,  are  not  only  produced  for  the 
market,  but  become  ready  for  use  during  shart  periods  of  the 
year.  Such  goods  must  be  stored  and  kept  in  condition  until 
the  time  of  reduced  production,  if  they  are  to  be  available  for 
coEsumptioQ  at  all  times,  and  if  the  large  supplies  which 
mature  during  a  short  time  are  to  be  profitably  sold. 

The  foregoing  discussion  shows  the  necessity  for  storing 
products  at  various  points  between  the  prime  producer  and 
the  ultimate  consumer,  and  indicates  its  importance  to  Indus- 
try.    Storage  involves  the  technical  processes  of  warehousing 
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and  finance.  The  latter  is  a  separate  marketing  function 
which  will  be  discussed  at  a  later  point,  but  warehousing  now 
warrants  a  word. 

Warehousing. — The  technical  problems  of  warehousing  are 
many.  They  involve  the  maint«nance  of  suitable  facilities 
for  handling  and  conditioning  products,  as  well  as  provision 
for  adequate  storage  space.  In  addition  to  this  the  rules 
and  regulations  laid  down  by  boards  of  trade,  and  by  state 
and  Federal  acta  providing  for  the  supervision  of  storage  fa- 
cilities, must  be  carefully  observed.  A  special  type  of  ware- 
house has  been  provided  for  keeping  such  products  as  butter, 
eggs,  and  meat  in  proper  condition.  Storage  is  likewise  an 
adjunct  of  transportation.  Perishable  products,  for  example, 
deteriorate  rapidly  while  en  route  to  market  if  they  are  not 
kept  at  the  proper  temperature.  Even  the  ordinary  milk 
wagon  must  have  refrigeration  facilities  during  the  warm 
months. 

Financing. — Modem  marketing  requires  vast  resources  in 
machines,  materials,  land,  and  men,  and  vast  quantities  of 
goods  must  be  held  in  storage  for  future  use.  To  meet  these 
demands  of  our  economic  system  the  control  of  funds  is  neces- 
sary, and  it  is  the  means  by  which  these  funds  are  supplied 
which  is  called  financing.  A  familiar  situation  is  found  in 
the  case  of  the  man  who  is  fitted  for  running  a  retail  store  but 
who  is  without  funds.  At  the  same  time  there  are  others  who 
have  fimds  but  lack  the  time,  the  desire,  or  the  ability  to  un- 
dertake the  project.  Means  have  been  developed  to  bring 
these  together.  In  many  lines  of  business  there  are  seasonal 
peaks  during  which  much  larger  sums  are  needed  than  in  other 
seasons  of  the  year. '"  Firms  so  engaged  must  be  possessed 
of  large  financial  resources  in  order  to  meet  these  recurring 
periods.  Or,  being  without  sufiicient  capital,  they  must  seek 
accommodation  elsewhere.    In  yet  other  cases,  business  men 

"See  Morris  A.  CopeUnd,  "Seasooal  Problems  in  Financial  Adminio- 
tntion,"  Jmimal  of  PolUicat  Econamy,  Vol.  XXVUI  (Dec,  1920),  pp. 
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may  accumulate,  or  could  accumulate,  sufficient  resources  to 
meet  all  such  peak  loads,  but  they  may  prefer  to  invest  their 
accumulations  in  extensions  of  the  business,  or  even  to  invest 
elsewhere.  Otherwise  such  surplus  funds  can  be  utilized  to 
advantage  only  a  part  of  the  year  and  may  remain  in  the 
bank  drawing  no  return,  or  a  small  return,  for  the  remainder 
of  the  time.  To  meet  such  problems  as  these  is  the  function 
of  Snancing. 

Risk-Taking. — ^The  whole  marketing  process  by  means  of 
which  goods  are  taken  from  producer  to  consumer  involves 
risk.  This  risk  is  assumed  by  those  who  take  part  in  mar- 
keting, and  particularly  by  those  who  take  title  to  goods. 
There  is  risk  of  loss  from  fire,  flood,  storm,  theft,  deterioration; 
from  bad  debts  or  general  financial  difficulties  outside  the 
control  of  the  individual,  i' Styles  may  change  or  the  market 
may  be  misjudged,  leaving  unsalable  products  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  hold  them.  Increased  supplies,  reduced  demand, 
or  chaises  in  the  value  of  money  may  change  the  prices  of 
commodities.  Some  of  these  risks  can  be  wholly  or  partly 
insured  against,  or  the  burden  can  be  shifted  to  the  shoulders 
of  those  who  specialize  in  bearing  them.  With  many  others, 
however,  the  business  man  must  himself  contend.  They  are 
the  irreducible  risks  of  marketing,  The  means  by  which  these 
risks  are  insured  against,  shifted,  and  borne,  is  an  important 
phase  of  marketing. 

Standardization. — The  standardization  of  merchandise  has 
been  called  an  auxiliary  function  because  it  is  essential  to 
effective  exchange  of  title  and  is  important  to  effective  trans- 
portation and  storage.  It  is  in  its  relation  to  the  methods 
of  transferring  title — to  bringing  about  a  sale — that  standard- 
ization compels  the  greatest  interest.  This  is  because  the  man- 
ner of  Bale  of  a  product  depends  in  part  on  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  known  to  be  of  uniform  quality,  size,  and  type,  and  the 
extent  to  which  these  characteristics  conform  to  recognized 
standards.  The  importance  of  standardization  to  marketing 
can  be  better  grasped,  consequently,  after  an  analysis  of  the 
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baaee  on  which  sales  are  made.  And  since  this  analysis  is  of  it- 
self important  to  an  understanding  of  later  discussions  it  will 
be  inserted  at  this  point,  even  though  the  detailed  discussion 
of  etandardisation  is  postponed  to  a  later  chapter. 

Bases  of  Sale. — ^There  axe  three  fundamental  bases  of  ex- 
change: sale  in  bulk,  sale  by  sample,  and  sale  by  descrip- 
tion." Where  gooda  are  sold  inTulk,  good,  fair,  and  indifr 
ferent  are  taken  as  they  come,  as  when  a  "farmer's  car"  of 
potatoes  is  purchased,  coal  is  bought  by  the  "mine  run,"  or 
eggs  by  the  "case  count."  But  such  sales  are  commonly 
made  after  a  more  or  less  careful  inspection  of  the  actual 
products  to  be  bought  has  been  made  by  the  prospective 
purchaser — in  which  case  they  may  be  designated  as  "sales 
by  inspection."  Sale  by  inspection  is  found  in  many 
purchases  at  retail,  as  when  the  housewife  goes  to  the  grocery 
store  to  buy  fruits  and  vegetables,  or  when  clothing  ia 
purchased  for  individual  wear.  In  these  cases,  the  par- 
ticular article  to  be  purchased  is  seen  and  inspected  by  the 
purchaser. 

Sale  by  sample  implies  that  the  bulk  of  the  product  can  be 
adequately  represented  by  a  sample  taken  more  or  less  at 
random.  This  implies  also  that  the  products  run  or  can  be 
made  to  run  true  to  sample,  and  that  the  purchaser  has  faith 
in  the  ability  and  intention  of  the  seller  to  deliver  goods  like 
the  sample.  The  sample  is  seen  before  the  goods  are  pur- 
chased or  delivered;  the  buyer  purchases  from  it,  and  expects 
the  goods  he  buys  to  be  like  it.  Samples  may  be  presented 
by  the  seller  for  the  purchaser  to  choose  from,  or  the  pur- 
chaser may  present  a  sample  to  indicate  wlTat  he  desires.  In 
either  case,  the  final  products  may  be  inspected  to  determine 
whether  they  conform  with  sufficient  exactness  to  the  sample. 
Many  manufactured  products  sold  through  salesmen  to  retail 

"See  also  Homer  B.  Vanderblue,  "The  Marketing  Function  of  Adver- 
tising," in  Advertising  and  SeUing  (June  &,  1920),  pp.  16-18,  and  A.  W. 
Shaw,  An  Approaek  to  Bimneat  Probleme  (1916),  pp.  105-100. 
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storea  are  purchaBed  from  samples,  and  bulky  articles,  such  aa 
furniture,  are  frequently  sold  to  consumers  from  samples  on 
the  retail  floor.  When  goods  are  purchased  because  they  have 
givea  satisfaction  in  the  past,  which  is  the  ifteChod  of  buying 
most  consumption  goods,  they  are  really  tiought  by  sample. 
A  method  called  "sampling"  is  also  used  when  a  "sample" 
of  the  delivered  product  is  taken  from  the  bulk  and  analyzed 
before  the  sales4)rice  is  determined.  In  such  cases  the  basis 
on  which  payment  is  to  be  made  has  been  determined  in  ad- 
vance. But  on  delivery  it  must  be  determined  in  what  de- 
gree the  product  fulfills  the  conditions  previously  agreed  upon. 
Sugar  beets  are  sold  on  the  basis  of  their  sugar  content,  and 
ores  are  sold  on  the  basis  of  their  metal  content,  as  deter- 
mined after  such  a  sample  has  been  made. 

Sale  by  deachption  is  made  by  word  of  mouth  of  by  means 
of  symbols,  printed  and  written  words,  blue  prints,  and  speci- 
fications. The  description  is  really  a  specification  on  the  part 
of  the  buyer  aa  to  what  he  will  purchase,  or  on  the  part  of 
the  seller  as  to  what  he  has  for  sale.  This  method  implies 
that  the  party  endeavoring  to  describe  a  product  can  describe 
it  in  a  manner  which  will  enable  the  other  party  to  the  ex- 
change to  understand  his  description.  It  implies  in  addition, 
OS  with  sale  by  sample,  confidence  in  the  ability  and  inten- 
tiai  of  the  seller  to  deliver  goods  like  the  description.  Of 
sellers'  descriptions  the  mail  order  catalogue  and  advertising 
are  good  examples;  plans  for  a  house,  factory,  or  machine, 
are  examples  of  buyers'  descriptions. 

AU  these  methods  may  be  combined  in  the  sale  of  a  single 
product.  When  household  utensils — washing  machines,  elec- 
tric Hweepera,  fireless  cookers — are  sold,  they  are  sometimes 
sent  to  the  home  for  trial.  If  a  sale  is  made  the  article  sent 
is  kept.  This  is  sale  in  bulk,  but  it  has  probably  been  pre- 
ceded by  advertising  which  led  the  housewife  to  go  to  this 
store  and  see  a  sample  demonstrated — sale  by  description  and 
by  sample. 
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Outline  II.   Methods  of  Sale 

Bulkl?°"'  '""  ""' 
|.lnsi)ection. 

(Seller's  eainple 
Buyer's  sample 
Products  in  use 

(personal  salesmanship 
advertising 
symbol  or  trade  name 
Buyer's  specifications 

Grade  names — representing  standards  detemiined 
by  governmental  authority,  custom, 
or  associated  action. 

The  Native  of  Standardization. — Sale  by  sample  and  most 
sales  by  description  rest  upon  the  standardization  of  prod- 
ucts." These  methods  of  sale  are  possible  only  when  the 
buyer  is  certain  that  the  conditions  of  production  are  such 
that  goods  can  be  delivered  like  the  sample  or  like  the  de- 
scription. This  condition  prevails  throughout  most  modem 
manufacture,  and  consequently  large-scale  standardized  pro- 
duction has  made  possible  not  only  sale  by  sample,  but  the 
enormous  expansion  of  sate  by  description  through  the  use 
of  salesmen  and  advertising.  Advertising  in  most  of  its  forms 
is  too  expensive  to  use,  unless  the  single  advertisement  can 
be  made  to  describe  a  product  which  can  be  duplicated  enough 
times  to  meet  all  or  a  large  part  of  the  demand  which  is 
created,  and  sold  in  sufficient  volume  to  warrant  the  advertis- 
ing expense.  A  further  economy  in  the  sale  of  standardized 
products  results  from  the  fact  that  a  buyer  may  purchase  in 
lai^e  quantities  after  simply  seeing  a  sample,  or  hearing  or 
seeing  a  description.    For  if  confidence  inheres  in  the  intention 

"  Many  "want  ads,"  such  as  those  advcrtisinf;  houses  and  household 
furniture  for  sale,  are  exceptions.  A  single  article  is  there  described, 
whereas  most  efForts  to  sell  by  descriptian  endeavor  to  set)  maay  simi- 
lar articles.  The  actual  sale,  however,  id  the  case  of  the  "want  ad" 
may  be  completed  ooly  after  inspection. 
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and  ability  of  the  seller  to  deliver  goods  like  the  sample  or 
description,  each  individual  part  of  a  purchase  need  not  be 
inspected.  The  sale  of  raw  materials,  and  of  goods  bought 
by  retail  stores,  is  greatly  facilitated  when  these  methods  of 
sale  are  used.  Purchase  by  brand  at  retail  on  the  part  of 
the  final  consumer  has  the  same  advantages,  and  results 
from  the  same  considerations." 

,  Grading. — An  important  adjunct  to  standardization  is 
grading.  Grading  involves  the  division  of  products  into 
classes  made  up  of  units  possessing  similar  characteristics  of 
size  and  quality.  In  so  far  as  products  are  standardized  in 
their  production,  grading  is  unnecessary,  or  at  most  it  involves 
simply  the  determination  of  the  grade  of  products  which  are 
already  of  uniform  size  and  quality.  Some  goods  are  pro- 
duced under  conditions  which  make  them  all  of  the  same  size 
and  quality;  consequently  they  all  conform,  to  a  given 
standard,  and  no  assorting  is  required.  This  is  usual  with 
manufactured  products.  But  when  goods  as  produced  are  not 
of  uniform  quality  and  size  they  must  be  sorted  into  groups 
which  are.  Raw  materials  in  particular  are  not  uniform  as 
they  come  from  the  field,  forest,  and  mine,  where^  the  manu- 
facturing plants  utilizing  them  usually  demand  uniform  ma- 
terials conforming  to  certain  standards."  This  demand  for 
standardized  materials  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  is  one  of 
the  chief  causes  for  grading  raw  materials.  But  even  con- 
sxmrn^  commonly  prefer  standardized  products.  When  these 
products  are  branded  with  the  mark  of  the  producer  or  dis- 
tributor, or  when  they  are  sold  by  grade,  the  consumer  is  en- 
abled to  purchase  by  description  and  is  thereby  saved  from 
uncertainty  and  the  need  for  inspecting  each  purchase.  He 
knows  that  each  product  he  buys  will  be  like  the  last. 

Summary. — Marketing  consists  of  buying  and  selling  and  1 
of  physical  distribution.  Under  modern  conditions  an  ex-  I 
tensive  machinery  for  purchase  and  sale  is  found,  a  machinery 

"See  D.  403.  ! 

for  this  will  be  discueaed  in  Chap.  VL 
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which  involves  the  function  of  demand  creation  (selling)  and 
the  function  of  flBsembly  (buying).  Physical  distribution 
consists  of  the  technical  functions  of  traosportatiwi  and 
storage.  And  somewhere  products  must  be  sorted  into  classes 
*  determined  by  their  nature,  size,  and  quality.  This  function 
is  called  standardiiation.  The  control  of  funds  is  also 
essential.  This  has  led  to  the  development  of  the  function 
called  financing.  Finally,  throughout  the  whole  marketing 
process  the  risk  of  ultimate  financial  loss  ivom  many  possible 
sources  must  be  borne. 
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CHAPTER  III 

MARKETING  FARM  PRODUCTS* 

The  fanu  is  an  important  eource  of  raw  material  for  manu- 
facture. But  many  farm  products  are  ready  for  personal  con- 
sumption without  processing  in  any  way,  or  at  least  with  but 
slight  change  from  their  original  state.  The  existence  of 
these  two  classes  of  farm  products— production  goods  and  con- 
sumption goods — makes  it  necessary  to  keep  clearly  in  mind 
that  the  marketing  of  some  agricultural  products  involves  a 
process  for  placing  them  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers,  and 
that  from  this  point  their  distrihution  is  a  problem  of  the 
manufacturer's  market.  Products  of  this  nature  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  others,  the  distrihution  cf  which  involves 
transferring  them  to  consumers  in  their  vriginal  form.' 


Characteristics  of  Agriculture. — ^Agriculture,  in  contrast 
with  a  prevailing  tendency  in  manufacture,  is  a  small  scale  in- 

'There  is  a  sizable  literature  dealing  with  the  marketing  of  farm 
producU.  Among  the  more  accessible  are  the  publications  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations.  Recently  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  issued  several 
reports  relating  to  farm  products.  Among  the  more  valuable  boolca 
niAy  be  mentioned  L.  D,  H.  WeJd,  The  Marketing  o]  Farm  ProdvcU; 
G.  G.  Huebner,  AericultTiral  Commerce;  E,  G.  Nourse,  The  Chicago  . 
Produce  Market;  Theodore  Macklin,  Egicierd  Marketing  ]ot  Agrijad- 
Ivre;  and  B.  H.  Hibbard,  Marketing  Agricvltural  Products. 

*In  the  diocusmon  to  follow,  raw  materials  for  manufacture,  whether 
the  product  ot  the  farm,  forest,  or  mine,  are  frequently  considerad  to- 
netber,  reKardleas  of  source.  But  if  the  classitication  on  page  7  is  kept 
in  mind  no  confusion  should  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
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duatry;  and  unlike  manufacture,  it  is  carried  on  by  scattered 
producers  located  far  from  the  great  body  of  conaumers.  Thus 
the  main  output  of  shoes  in  this  country  is  confined  to  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  factories  located  in  the  midst  of  dense 
populations,  but  the  hides  for  the  leather  used  in  their  manu- 
facture are  obtained  from  cattle  raised  upon  thousands  of 
farms  and  ranches  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Even  in  the  manufacture  of  flour,  an  industry  in  which 
large  scale  methods  are  not  so  predominant,  there  are  dozens, 
perhaps  hundreds,  of  farms  growing  wheat  to  each  mill  grind- 
ing it  into  flour. 

On  the  other  hand,  specialized  production — ^which  is  also  a 
characteristic  of  manufacture — has  become  characteristic  of 
r  agriculture.  In  fact,  the  development  of  specialized  produc- 
tion has  gone  so  far  that  the  self-sufficing  farm  of  a  former  day 
is  no  longer  found.'  Each  farm  produces  for  the  market  and 
must  exchange  its  surplus  for  the  surplus  of  other  farms,  and 
for  the  output  of  factories.  The  products  from  one  agricul- 
tural section  or  from  one  farm  must,  consequently,  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  people  on  other  farms  and  in  other  agricultural 
sections  as  well  as  to  factories  and  to  consumers  in  populous 
centers.  The  grain  of  the  Dakotas  supplies  the  mills  of 
Minneapolis,  Buffalo,  and  Rochester.  The  stock  of  the  Moun- 
tain states  moves  east  to  the  packing  plants  of  Omaha  and 
Chicago  and  west  to  supply  the  Pacific  coast,  Alaska,  and 
Hawaii.  The  fruit  of  Southern  California  moves  north  to 
Washington  and  finds  its  way  into  the  Dakotas,  the  com  belt, 
and  eastern  markets.  The  cotton  of  the  South  moves  north 
and  the  com  of  Illinois  and  Iowa  moves  south. 

Variation  of  Marketing  Methods. — The  marketing  prob- 
lem is  not  the  same  for  all  products.  Perishable  fruits  and 
vegetables  must  be  consumed  or  processed  almost  as  soon  as 
harvested.     And  since  they  are  highly  perishable,  facilities 

'See  BUeQ  Churchill  Seniple,  American  Hulory  and  its  Geographic 

'    Conditions  (1903),  pp.  309  ff. 
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must  be  provided  to  carry  them  from  the  farm  to  table  or 
factory  quickly  aad  without  deterioration.  But  most  farm 
products  are  not  so  perishable.  Furthermore,  they  are  more 
lai^ly  raw  materials  to  be  sold  to  mills  and  factories  than 
products  ready  for  personal  consumption.  Wheat  and  other 
cereaia,  live  stock,  cotton,  wool,  and  tobacco  are  altered  be- 
fore they  are  finally  consumed.  With  these,  other  problems  "1 
are  important,  such  as,  for  example,  warehousing  over  long 
periods  of  time,  and  the  provkion  of  capital  with  which  to 
carry  the  stored  commodities.  Even  a  single  kind  of  product 
is  usually  marketed  in  a  number  of  ways  through  the  addi- 
tion or  elimination  of  steps.  Fruit  and  vegetables  may  be  sold 
directly  by  the  grower  to  the  housewife  or  canning  factory, 
but  California  oranges  are  sometimes  most  effectively  mar- 
keted through  &ve  middlemen,  each  representing  a  separate 
link  in  the  market  chain.  Again,  a  large  volume  of  agricul- 
tural staples  is  sold  directly  to  factories  and  mills;  but  grain 
is  usually  sold  to  the  local  buyer,  thence  to  the  central  market 
dealer,  and  by  him  it  may  be  sold  to  a  mill  in  a  city  outside 
the  central  market  or  to  a  dealer  in  another  city,  and  so  on. 
The  same  dealer  frequently  sells  to  different  classes  of  cus- 
tomers and  in  different  markets,  as  determined  by  the  offers 
he  receives  and  by  the  prevailing  prices.  Cattle  are  often 
sold  to  country  buyers,  who  consign  them  to  commission  men, 
who  sell  them  both  to  buyers  representing  the  great  meat  pack- 
ers and  to  other  commission  men  who  arc  buying  for  farmers 
engaged  in  fattening  stock  for  market.  But  many  cattle  are 
»?nt  directly  from  growers  to  commission  men,  others  are  sold 
to  local  slaughter  houses,  and  some  are  sold  directly  to  the 
packers.  Cotton  may  be  sold  directly  from  the  plantation^' 
gin  to  the  local  mill,  or  it  may  go  through  from  one  to  five 
or  six  dealers  and  finally  reach  a  New  England  or  European 
mill* 

•"Cotton  w  shipped  to  Great  Britain  by  three  classes  of  dealers:  (1) 
by  American  shippera,  who  conaign  to  Liverpool  merchants;   (2)  by 
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Difficulties  in  Transportation  and  Storage. — Farm  prod- 
ucts are,  in  general,  bulky.  That  is,  the  weight  is  great  as 
compared  to  the  value.'  This  fact  makes  their  transportation 
and  storage  difficult  aud  expensive.  Bulk  \b,  of  course,  a  rela- 
tive term;  and  some  of  the  perishable  products,  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  particular,  can  stand  an  expensive  transportation  - 
service  because  of  their  high  value.  Other  farm  products  are_ 
less  perishable  but  very  bulky,  and  the  cost  of  transportation 
plays  a  larger  part  in  determining  their  marketability. ' 

Irregularities  of  Production  and  Sale. — Most  farm'  crops 
mature  during  a  relatively  short  period  of  the  year.  Because 
of  this  there  usually  occurs  a  "peak  load"  in  their  sale,  stor- 
age, transportation,  and  financing.  When  not  too  perishable,  ' 
they  may  be  held  for  months  in  their  natural  state  and  so  be 
consumed  with  more  or  'less  imiformity  throughout  the  year. " 
But  the  farmer  often  desires  to  sell  at  once,  sometimes  even 
before  the  harvest.  On  the  other  hand,  but  few  final  con- 
sumers and  but  few  manufacturing  consumers  wish,  or  are 
able,  to  store  and  finance  products  for  their  own  future  use. 
buyers  eent  out  from  Liverpool  and  Manchester  houses;  or  (3)  by 
American  firms  which  have  a  branch  office  in  England. 

".  .  .In  Liverpool,  wittt  some  exceptions,  the  importer  entrusts  tht 
disposal  of  hie  cotton  to  a  selling  broker,  and  the  spianeT  employs  a 
buying  broker.  .  .  .  The  buying  broker  and  the  gelling  broker  each 
receive  a  commissioa  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the 
cotton.  In  Manchester  the  importers  deal  directly  with  the  spinners,  not 
as  brokers  but  as  merchants," — Melvio  Thomas  Copeland,  The  Cotton 
Afanu/dcfurinff  Indnttry  of  the  United  States,  p.  354. 

*  Moat  agricultural  products  could  not  be  the  subject  of  extended  com- 
merce at  all  but  for  the  improvements  of  the  past  two  centuries  in 
transportation.  Before  the  eighteenth  century  the  only  articles  carried 
in  international  commerce  were  luxuries  of  great  value,  but  with  im- 
provements in  ocean  transportation  products  grown  near  waterways 
could  be  carried.  It  was  not  until  the  development  of  the  Steam  rail- 
way that  products  grown  in  areas  much  removed  from  waterways  could 
be  carried  far.  ".  .  .In  1817  people  were  dying  of  famine  in  Lorraine, 
while  wheat  was  abundant  in  Brittany."  But  the  coat  of  transportation 
was  too  great  to  bring  the  supply  to  Lorraine.  See  Clive  Day,  A 
History  of  Commerce  (2d  ed.,  IfllT),  pp.  318  ff. 
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There  is,  consequently,  need  for  storage  and  financing  facili- 
ties betweeo  the  farmer  and  the  consumer.  The  fact  thst^ 
shipments  to  central  markets  are  largest  following  the  harvest 
complicates  their  transportation;  and  the  financing  of  this 
hea^'y  crop  movement  during  the  periods  of  greatest  activity 
is  an  annually  recurring  problem  of  national  scope.  Table  I 
illustrates  the  seasonal  nature  of  strawberry  production,  and 
Table  II  shows  the  lai^e  percentage  of  all  grains,  and  of 
wheat  and  com,  which  country  elevators  handled  during  and 
immediately  following  the  harvests  of  1913  and  1916. 

Closely  connected  with  this  aeasonalness  of  agricultural 
marketing  is  the  variBtia%in  the  atQa.unt  and  quality  of  the 
crop  from  year  to  year.     This  tends  to  disorganize  market 
prices  through  changing  the  conditions  of  supply.     The  varia-*T 
tion  in  quantity  adds  to  the  difficulties  of  both  storage  and'^ 
transportation,  for  in  some  years  these  facilities  are  taxed  be- 
yond their  capacity,  and  at  other  times  they  may  prove  far 
greater  than  the  need.    The  variation  in  quality  complicates  *I 
the  problem  of  grading,  and  makes  purchase  and  sale  more^J 
difficult.    This  is  particularly  true  of  raw  materials,  since 
maDufacturers  conmionly  demand  standardized  materials  with 
particular  characteristics.* 

Again,  there  are  optional  uses  t»  which  the  farm  product  J 
may  be  put.    In  some  growing  areas  grain  may  be  fed  to 
live  stock  on  the  farm,  sold  to  local  feeders,  or  to  mills;  fruits 
and  vegetables — particularly  when  not  the  output  of  a  highly 
specialized  section — may  be,  in  varying  degrees,  consumed  by 
the  farmer,  sold  as  fresh  produce  to  the  consumer,  or  bought 
by  the  canning  factory.    This  is  likewise  a  disoi^anizing 
factor  ID  the  market.    Thus  if  the  price  of  com  is  low  it  may''^ 
be  used  for  feeding  stock,  whereas  when  the  price  is  high'jr''^ 
may  be  sold  to  dealers.    This  will  affect  the  market  price  of 
com,  and  ultimately  it  will  decrease  or  increase  the  local  sup- 
ply of  live  stock  and  change    the    demand    for    substitute 
products. 

•See  pp.  23-27,  93-96  and  396-398. 
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Tabix  I 
S(rau>6errj/  ShippirtQ  Seatons* 


District 

Central  Florida    

Northern  Florida  

Southern  Texas 

Southern  California    

Louisiana    

Southern   Mississippi    

Northern  Texas   

Central   Caiitomia    

Central  and  Southern  Alabama. . 

Central  Mississippi  

North  and  South  Carolina 

Northern   Alabama   

Central  and  Soutbem  Arkansas.. 

Tennessee    

Virginia  

Ozark  region  

Kentucky   

Delaware    

Southern  Illinois  

Maryland   

C^tral  Colorado  

Oregon  and  Northern  California. 

Waahii^on 

Southern   Indiana    

New  Jersey   

Ohio  //^  ^V.'.'..\.  .v.. .'.'.'.  .\'.'.\\ 

Hudson  Valley.  N.  Y 

Western  New  York 

Michigan    

Connecticut    ■  ■ 

Minnesota  and  Wisconsin 

Oswego  District.  N,  Y 

Northern  Colorado  


Dec.  l-Mar.  31 
Feb.  lO-May  15 
Mar.  I-May  15 
Mar.  1-Dec.  I 
Mar.  15-MAy  311 
Apr.  1-May  20 
Apr.  1-May  20 
Apr.  l-Aug.  16 
Apr.  15-May  31 
Apr.  15-May  31 
Apr.  15-May  31 
Apr.  15- June  7 
Apr.  2&-June  7 
May  1-June  7 
May  I- June  7 
May  I-June  20 
May  10-June  17 
May  15-JuQe  20 
May  15-June  2U 
May  15-June  20 
May  la^June  20 
May  18-July  15 
May  18-July  16 
May  18-July  15 
May  24- June  2& 
May  24-June  25 
June  1-20 
June  1-25  * 
June  1-30 
June  1-30 
June  1-July  15 
June  15-July  15 
June  15~July  15 
June  15-July  15 
July  20-Aug.  31 


126J) 

3735 

1243X1) 

68X) 

og£ 

10O5A 
294.0 

95.S 
9673 
100.3 
505.7 
15715 
77SJI 
748J) 

84A 
1374.0 
268.2 
1569.3 
I04J 

41A 
277.8 
327  X> 
1035 
248.7 

21.0 

15.9 
122i) 

MS 
321.7 
105.0 

605 
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Total  purehaset  of  all  graina,  and  o}  wheal  and  com  made  in  each  motUh 

of  Ike  crop  years  191S-14  and  191G~17  by  all  reporting  elevatort 

in  the  H  principai  grain-producing  Stales  * 


Ele- 

All grains 

Wheat         1 

Com 

Year  and 

vators 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

month 

re- 

cent- 

cent- 

cent- 

port- 

Amount 

age 

Amount 

age 

Amount 

age 

ing 

of 

total 

of 
total 

of 
total 

1913-14 

Bwhelt 

BwkeU 

Bushels 

July,   1913 

2576,  24,568,872 

3.32 

16344373 

1331 

3.629,191 

450 

AupBt,  1913... 

2.974;  35,268,911 

11.95 

13361517 

12.03 

5508553 

633 

September,  1913 

3,078,  38593,881 

13fl7 

16,722,794 

1451 

6528,426 

8.09 

October,  1913.. 

3.065    33257567 

1126 

16,4183»5 

1425 

4,491327 

557 

November,  1913 

3,053 1  27327,475 

926 

12566.111 

10.99 

7.021339 

8.70 

3,040i  31,613J237 

10.71 

9355326 

8.12 

13,980,638 

1732 

January.  1914.. 

3.016'  23.088,634 

8.02 

8^31.755 

6.97 

Q354542 

11.47 

February,  1914. 

2,978,  21.820J223 

730 

6357,750 

652 

8336,632 

10.95 

March,  1914... 

2,951 

18.091548 

6.13 

6,177,869 

4.49 

6.486.028 

8,04 

AprU.  1914  .... 

2.787 

9368363 

3.14 

3,196,417 

2.77 

2,947371 

356 

May,  1914 

2,787 

16,094,473 

5.46 

4,153566 

3.60 

6566,131 

8.14 

June,  1914 

2,705 

15,657,178 

6.30 

3,967,004 

3.44 

5,450,760 

6.75 

ToUl 

35,090 

295350350 

100.00 

115353,177 

100.00 

80,700338 

100.00 

1916-17 

" 

= 

July.  1916  

3391 

35359,044 

8.59 

17321578 

13.56 

6,719370 

5.73 

*ugiirt,  1918. . . 

4303 

64,079388 

1552 

21351582 

16,63 

7,974,013 

630 

4,489 

50,606,007 

1233 

19,041,592 

14.49 

7,641393 

6.52 

October,  1916.. 

4525 

45,770,728 

11.16 

19,028516 

14,48     4,996,375,    436 

November,  1916 

4,428 

44,893,388 

10.94 

13,657377 

10,39 

15505352 

1323 

December,  1916 

4338 

31,008502 

756 

7.079553 

5,39 

15,070,382 

1235 

January,  1917.. 

4390 

40,482,911 

937 

9,600320 

731 

19353564 

16,42 

February .  1917. 

4301 

23594,163 

5.75 

4,355,027 

351 

11,098262 

9.47 

March,  1917.... 

4346 

22,981,626 

550 

5,992,376 

456 

8585.186 

752 

April,  1917 

4.038 

16328552 

^.96 

4,910386 

3.74 

5506,643 

4.70 

Maj-,  1917 

3,906 

19,026551 

4.64 

5.065,192 

3J15 

7,823,061 

650 

June,    1917 

3,613 

163433C6 

3.9S 

3,016,750 

2.30 

7264.456 

630 

Total 

50368 '410374,756 

100.00 

i31,420329|  100.00|  117338547 

100.00 

•  Report  of  Iht  Federal  Trade  CotimtMlon  on  the  Grain  Trade  (aW  Vol.  1, 
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The  Farmer  and  Marketing. — Other  important  consider- 
ations affecting  the  marketing  of  farm  products  arise  out  of 
the  characteristics  of  farming  as  a  business  and  of  farmers 
as  a  class.  The  grower  labors  under  several  distinct  disad- 
vantages in  his  attempts  to  market.  He  has  frequently  neither 
the  time,  the  ability,  nor  the  knowledge  tq^market  success- 
fully. He  is  likely  to  be  particularly  busy  canng  for  one  crog — 
plowing,  planting,  har\'estTng^ust  when  it  may  be  the  most 
opportune  time  to  market  another.  And  in  the  winter  seasons, 
when  the  grower  has  time  to  market,  country  roads  are  often 
iippas^fihlp  Many  farmers  have  slight  knowledge  of  markets 
ing  methods  and  of  market  conditions,  and  possess  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  the  price  of  their  product  in  other  than  their  own 
local  market.  They  have  even  less  knowledge  of  the  broa(} 
m^ket  influences  which  determine  prices.  There  is  often  the 
greatest  ignorance  of  the  type.gf  product  which  consumers  are 
most  willing  to  purchase.  Furthermore,  the  operations  of  the 
average  farm  are  on  too  small  a  scale  to  warrant  giving  much 
time  to  marketing,  or  carrying  marketing  activities  very  far 
toward  the  final  market  for  which  the  products  are  grown. 

To  meet  conditions  such  as  these,  cooperation  has  devel-  "^ 
oped.  But  here  again  there  is  difficulty — the  American 
farmer  is  highly  indivjdpalistic  and  often  does  not  care  to 
cooperate  with  his  neighbors  in  any  marked  degree.  Further- 
more, our  farm  population  is  pnnat>^f|tlv  Hhifting  and  changing: 
farm  owners  go  to  town  or  city,  and  tenants  continually  change 
from  farm  to  farm  or  conmiunity  to  community.  And  even 
in  the  same  community  there  are  often  different  races  who 
feel  that  they  have  little  in  common.  Such  conifitionB  fre- 
quently prove  effective  barriers  to  cooperation  for  the  solution 
of  the  problems  of  the  agricultural  coibraunity.  More  re- 
cently, however,  the  great  success  of  some  farmers'  coopera- 
tive selling  organizations  has  given  stimulus  to  the  movement 
and  in  large  sections  of  the  country  the  obstacles  to  coopera- 
tion appear  to  be  rapidly  disappearing.^ 

■  'See  Chap.  Xm. 
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Difficulties  with  F-inance  and  Labor. — InsufficieDt  funds  ~l 
and  lack  of  credit  may  hinder  the  farmer  in  his  marketing  ^ 
just  aa  they  often  hamper  his  productive  activitiea.  The  price 
of  farm  products  is  sometimes  lower  just  at  the  harvest  than 
long  tinoe  market  conditions  warrant.  The  farmer  who  can 
hold  his  crop  may  do  better  later  in  the  year.'  But  many 
farmers  find  it  impossible  to  do  this.  They  need  the  cash  with 
which  to  pay  bills  incurred  in  making  essential  purchases,  or 
their  storage  facilities  are  inadequate.  These  difficulties  have 
been  peculiarly  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  the  cotton  belt 
where  the  small  farmers  and  tenants  are  notoriously  poor. 
Dependent  upon  local  merchants  for  credit,  they  have  mort- 
gaged their  crops  to  buy  the  necessities  of  life  and  the  essen- 
tials of  production.  The  merchants  in  turn  have  forced  the 
early  sale  of  the  products  to  themselves  and  have  reaped  what 
benefits  there  were  to  be  derived  from  holding  the  crop.  Again 
the  farmer  may  be  able  to  sell  his  fruit  or  vegetables  at  a 
better  price  if  they  are  properly  sorted,  graded,  and  packed  at 
the  farm,  and  here  likewise  the  lack  of  funds  may  occasionally  j 
prove  to  be  the  stumbling  block  which  forces  him  to  pass  this| 
woric  on  to  the  middleman. 

The  lack  of  labor  may  also  affect  the  market  problem.  In 
the  spring  of  the  year,  just  when  the  plowing  must  be  done, 
the  price  of  grain  frequently  rises;  or  again  tlie  farmer  may 
be  unable  to  harvest,  sort  or  grade  his  products  because  of 
labor  shortage.  This  difficulty  is  due  in  part  to  the  lack  of 
funds,  and  in  part  to  the  characteristics  of  the  farm  laborer's 
job;  namely,  the  seasonalness  of  demand,  the  social  status, 
long  hours,  poor  living  conditions.  Whatever  the  cause,  the 
lack  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  suitable  labor  is  often  the  source 
of  very  real  difficulty. 

''This  appears  to  be  the  situation  with  many  crops.  For  those  in 
which  future  trading  is  carried  on  exteiuively,  as  wheat,  com,  oats,  and 
cotton,  it  is  apparently  lew  tnie.  See  J.  E.  Pope,  "Can  the  Farmer 
Realise  Higher  Prices  for  Hia  Crops  by  Holding  Them?"  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  Eetmomica,  Vol.  XXX,  No.  4  (Aug.,  1916),  pp.  805-831.      ,  -  . 
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Demand  Creation  and  the  Agricultural  Market. — ^The  dis- 
cussion in  Chapter  I  indicated  that  there  are  two  large  aspects 
of  marketing:  the  buying  and  Belling  of  products,  and  their 
physical  distribution.  In  the  exchange  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts much  effort  is  devoted  to  selling.  This  is  particularly 
true  with  products  used  by  the  ultimate  consumer,  in  the 
sale  of  which  demand  creation  is  a  predominant  problem.  But 
in  the  sale  of  agricultural  products  there  has  been  less  attempt 
to  influence  demand.  The  re^ourcefl  of  thejivp'-Qg"  ftjrr^f''  are 
too  lingited^andjustotal  production  too  small  to  warrant  it. 
05Iy  in  the  case  oTTDnfliioclities  like  citrus  fruits,  raisins, 
apples,  cranberries,  and  milk,  which  are  Sold  to  ultimate  con- 
sumers, has  much  effort  been  made  to  influence  demand,  and 
then  only  through  associated  efforts.  The  great  majority  of 
agricultural  products  are  raw  materials  for  manufacture — 
products  bought  largely  on  a  basis  of  specification  or  grade — 
in  the  sale  of  which  demand  creation  plays  no  part.  These 
products  are  in  the  nature  of  necessities,  a  somewhat  limited 
but  variable  supply  of  which  is  called  upon  to  meet  a  com- 
paratively inelastic  demand.  It  follows  that  any  sales  effort 
which  is  made  is  usually  an  effort  of  the  middlemen  who 
handle  the  merchandise  to  sell  their  service  to  producers  and 
users,  rather  than  an  effort  to  create  a  demand  for  the  product 
itself." 

A  distinction  is  sometimes  made  between  agricultural  prod- 
ucts as  goods  that  are  "bought"  and  manufactured  goods  as 
those  which  must  be  "sold."  But  this  is  not  an  accurate 
distinction.  If  we  can  generalize  at  all  on  this  point,  it  is  to 
distinguish  between  such  goods  as  raw  materials  which  are 
bought  mainly  after  careful  inspection  by  the  buyer,  and  on 
his  specification,  or  on  a  basis  of  recognized  standard  grades, 

•It  should  not  be  inferred  that  the  tanner  need  not  attempt  to  find 
the  best  market  for  his  product.  That  is  au  activity  in  which  many 
fanners  could  well  engage.  Seeking  the  market  in  which  the  beat  price 
is  offered  or  prevails  is  a  different  problem  from  seeking  to  create  or 
to  influence  auch  a.  market  through  efforts  at  demand  creation. 
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aod  products  in  the  exchange  of  which  no  generally  recognized 
standards  of  choice  exiat,  and  in  the  purchase  of  which  influ-  / 
ence  may  be  effectively  brought  to  bear  by  the  seller.  In  ' 
considering  consumption  goods  it  was  shown  that  a  distinction 
is  sometimes 'made  between  specialties  and  staples.  A  distinc- 
tion between  manufactures  and  farm  products  is  sometimes 
made  on  this  basis;  and  the  extent  to  which  manufactured  / 
products  are  specialties  and  farm  products  staples  makes  this  i 
distinction  fairly  accurate.  But  it  is  not  fundamental.  For 
in  the  case  of  agricultural  commodities  which  are  in  the  nature 
of  semi-luxuries,  which  have  never  been  largely  consumed,  or 
which  come  from  new  production  areas,  we  find  that  endeavors 
have  been  made  to  create  demand.  The  advertising  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Florida  citrus  fruits  and  raisins,  apples  from  the 
Northwest,  and  cherries  from  Washington,  affords  examples  in 
point;  so  do  advertised  sales  of  blooded  stock  and  poultry. 

The  Concentration  of  Farm  Products. — The  manufactur- 
ing plant  which  utilizes  agricultural  products  as  raw  material 
can  usually  work  effectively  only  when  using  the  combined 
product  of  many  farcds.     And  the  densely  populated  areas  of 
the  world  must,  likewise,  draw  food  stuffs  from  wide  areas,   r 
To  make  this  possible  products  must  be  concentrated  in  these  | 
areas,  as  well  as  at  manufacturing  plants,  such  as  the  local  | 
grist  mill  and  great  milling  plant,  the  sugar  mill,  the  cotton 
factory,  the  local  butcher  shop  and  the  great  meat  packing  es-  ' 
tablishment.     If  factories  were  generally  small,  drawing  their 
raw  materials  from  nearby  and  producing  for  a  limited  local 
niarket,  and  if  population  were  evenly  distributed  and  willing 
to  consume  local  products,  this  would  not  be  difficult.    The 
farmers  could  haul  the  raw  material  to  the  factory  and  the 
finished  product  could.be  easily  distributed  to  nearby  consum- 
ers.   Food  stuffs,  likewise,  would  be  locally  grown  and  con- 
sumed.   But  these  are  not  the  facts  which  condition  modem 
marketing.      People    congregate    in    large    cities,    industries 
localise,  and  manufacture  is  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale. 
For  physical  and  economic  reasons  some  farm  products  can 
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be  growD  only  in  certain  diBtricts,  which  often  cover  wide 
areas,  far  from  the  centers  of  manufacture  and  consumption. 
Because  of  the  extent  of  agricultural  areas  and  their  remote- 
ness from  the  consumption  points,  it  is  impossible  for  most 
farmers  to  exchange  directly  with  the  consumer  or  even  with 
retail  merchants;,  mills  and  factories. '"  Thus  New  England's 
flour  is  milled  from  wheat  grown  largely  west  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  its  citrus  fruits  arc  grown  in  California  and  Florida, 
the  source  of  the  cotton  for  its  mills  is  in  the  southern  states, 
the  islands  of  the  sea,  and  Egypt,  and  many  of  its  meat 
animals  graze  upon  western  farms  and  ranches." 

The  Localization  of  Manujacture. — The  manufacture  of 
but  few  products  is  evenly  distributed  among  the  producing 
areas  from  which  the  raw  materials  are  drawn.  Manufacture  ' 
tends  rather  to  localization  in  certain  districts^  and  as  a  general 
rule  an  efficient  plant  can  not  only  produce  far  more  than  the 
local  market  consumes,  but  is  also  likely  to  utilize  more  of 
some  raw  materials  than  nearby  areas  can  supply.  Extreme 
illustrations  are  found  in  the  localization  of  meat  packing 
about  Chicago,  the  Twin  Cities,  Kansas  City,  and  Omaha;  and 

"See  Map  I,  p.  47. 

""The  territory  made  tributaiy  to  the  demand  of  the  perishable 
produce  market  of  the  New  York  zone  reaches  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
It  even  extends  overseas  to  Belgium  and  Germany  for  Brusseia  Bprouts, 
chord,  endive,  cabbages;  to  Mediterranean  ports  for  apicialtiea;  to 
Hawaii  for  pineapples;  to  Great  Britain  for  potatoes;  and  it  extends 
south  to  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies  for  bananas,  citrus 
fruits,  and  a  few  tropical  specialties.  A  considerable  supply  of  eggs 
comes  from  China.  Within  the  continental  bounds  of  North  America, 
New  York  reaches  out  to  the  State  of  Sonora  in  northwest  Mexico  for 
tomatoes;  to  southeast  Texas  and  southern  Florida  for  its  early  lettuce; 
to  Florida  and  Louisiana  for  strawberries,  new  potatoes,  and  onions; 
to  Georgia  and  Michigan  for  peaches,  and  Colorado  and  California  for 
melons;  to  Oregon  and  Washington  for  apples;  it  reaches  to  the 
northern  confiiies  of  Maine  for  its  Aroostook  potatoes,  to  Minnesota 
for  the  Red  River  potatoes,  and  to  the  Provinces  of  Canada  for  apples, 
cabbages  and  onions,  butter  and  eggs." — Rrport  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  on  the  Wholesale  Marketing  aj  Food  (June  30,  191&), 
p.  201. 
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in  the  concentration  of  the  flour  milling  industry  at  the  middle 
western  termini  of  railroads  and  waterways  leading  east  from 
the  great  wheat  producing  areas.  The  cotton  industry,  which , 
is  localized  to  a  high  degree  in  New  England,  affords  another '. 
example.'^  There  are,  of  course,  important  exceptions."  Sugar  : 
beeta  are  grown  near  the  factory,  although  a  short  rail  haul, 
is  frequently  involved.    Canneries  draw  their  fruits  and  vege- 

"See  U.  8.  Census  Reports.  Turelfth  Census  (1900),  Vol.  VII,  pp.  ecjtiii 
ff.,  for  one  of  the  best  digcuasioDs  of  the  causes  for  the  localization  of 
industry,  as  well  as  for  further  examples  of  localiied  industry. 

■See  pp.  91-93. 
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tables  from  the  surrounding  growers.  There  is  also  a  large/ 
volume  of  local  slaughtering  of  meat  animals,  and  butter  and 
cheese  are  commonly  made  in  local  creameries  and  cheese  fac- 
tories. Even  in  such  cases,  however,  products  must  be  col- 
lected from  a  large  number  of  individual  growers*in  order  to 
secure  a  sufficient  supply. 

Disperwon.— rit  appears,  then,  that  products  of  the  farm 
used  as  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture,  as  well  aa  those 
consumed  in  their  original  state,  must  often  he  brought  to- 
gether from  wide  areas.  Then,  the  consumption  goods  and  the 
manufactured  articles  into  which  the  raw  materials  have  been 
converted  must  be  dispersed  to  consuming  areas.  These  con- 
suming areas  are  sometimes  fully  as  distant  from  the  manu- 
facturing plant  or  central  market  as  the  producing  areas,  and 
often  more  widely  separated. 

II 

Bearing  in  mind  the  foregoing  characteristics  of  farm  prod- 
ucts— the  need  for  concentration  prcppHiTi(f  finnl  HigfriVnitinn, 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  facm  products,  the  rather_low 
efficiency  qf^the  average  farmer_aa...ii  trader,  and  the  fre- 
quent absence  ,o.f  jlemand  creation  as  a  determining  factor  in 
exchange — the  actual  methods  of  marketing  farm  products 
wilt  next  be  considered. 

There  is  no  one  method  of  marketing  farm  products.  Even 
a  single  producer  or  buyer  may  utilize  several  methods  of 
selling  or  purchasing.'*    There  are,  nevertheless,  certain  gen- 

""Of  the  138  vegetable  growers  in  the  United  States  who  answered 
the  author's  query  as  to  whether  they  sold  to  local  purchasera,  cash- 
buying  jobbers,  retailers,  or  consumers,  39  answered  that  they  sold  to 
wholesalers  onconaigDineDt,  30  to  cash-buying  jobbers,  31  to  local  pur- 
chasers, 51  to  retailers,  and  22  to  consumers.  That  is,  one-half  of  these 
growers  sold  either  to  retailers  or  consumers.  Nor  arc  these  growers 
limiting  themselves  to  any  one  of  these  live  outlets  for  their  goods. 
Thus,  of  the  138  who  responded,  17  sold  to  ail  five,  that  is,  to  whal&- 
Balers  on  conaignment,  cash-buying  jobbers,  local  purchasers,  the  retailer 
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eral  types  of  diatribution,  into  one  or  a  combination  of  which 
most  methods  can  be  placed. 

Methods'Open  to  the  Farmer:  (A)  Direct  Sale  to  Con- 
sumer or  Manufacturer. — The  methods  by  which  individual 
farmers  market  their  products  are  numerous.  The  simplest 
is  by  direct  sale  to  consumer  or  manufacturer.  There  are 
three  familiar  types  of  direct  sale:  (1)  sale  at  the  residence 
or  plant  of  the  purchaser,  or  at  the  farm  of  the  seller,  (2)  on 
the  public  market,  and  (3)  through  Jite  medium  of  the  parcel 
post  or  express  companies  when  these  act  as  agents  of  assem- 
bly and  transportation. 

The  huckster. — The  familiar  huckster  selling  hie  products  ' 
from  door  to  door  is  an  important  example  of  direct  sale  to 
the  consumer.  But  not  all  hucksters  are  producers.  Many 
purchase  all  or  a  part  of  their  produce  from  auction  com- 
panies, commission  men,  and  other  dealers,  as  well  as  directly 
from  fanners.  Huckster  sales  are  usually  for  cash  and  deliv- 
ery is  made  at  once.  When  carried  on  by  the  grower  him- 
self, huckstering  takes  much  time  from  the  work  of  produc- 
tion, as  sales  are  made  in  small  quantities  and  relatively 
slowly.  Consequently,  this  method  is  not  likely  to  be  used 
by  growers  pressed  for  time,  unless  they  are  selling  a  clientele 
willing  to  pay  enough,  because  of  the  special  nature  of  the 
product,  to  ofEset  the  time  lost  to  production. 

A  closely  related  type  of  direct  sale  is  found  in  the  case 
of  the  farmer  or  his  wife  who  has  a  few  customers  in  the 
neighboring  town  to  whom  produce  is  delivered  at  intervals. 
Poultry,  eggs,  and  butter  are  frequently  sold  in  this  way. 

and  the  cooaumer.  Seven  more  sold  to  wholesalers,  cash-buying  job- 
berB,  local  purchasers  aod  retailers.  Others  sold  to  three  or  more  of 
these. 

"Nor  are  the  growers  alone  the  only  class  of  business  men  who 
are  organicii^  their  purchasing  and  selling  methods.  The  wholesaler  is 
tuming  jobber.  He  is  sending  bia  automobile  direct  to  the  (arm  and 
is  selling  direct  to  the  retailer.  The  jobber  is  buying  direct  from  the 
farm  and  is  gelling  direct  to  the  retail er."^-Clyde  L.  King,  American 
Economic  Bcview,  SupplemerU,  Vol,  V,  No.  1  (Mar.,  1B15),  p.  155.  ,  . 
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Direct  sales  to  manufactvrers. — Sales  of  raw  materials  by 
growers  to  manufacturers  are  made  in  a  number  of  ways  with 
different  crops,  and  even  for  the  same  crop.  They  are  often 
made  in  advance  of  the  harvest,  stHnetimes  long  before,  and 
the  selling  price  is  frequently  stipulated  in  advance.  This  as- 
sures the  farmer  a  definite  price  when  the  harvest  is  over. 
But  though  he  is  insured -against  a  very  low  return,  it  is  the 
general  impression  that  over  a  period  of  years  the  returns 
average  lower  than  the  average  of  the  market  for  the  same 
period.  This  is  not  necessarily  a  criticism  of  the  manufac- 
turer. It  is  evident  that  one  who  sells  a  finished  product  on 
a  competitive  market  must  protect  himself  from  guaranteeing 
what  may  prove  to  be  much  more  than  the  market  price  for 
his  materials.  Otherwise,  if  the  cost .  of  his  raw  materials 
proves  to  be  far  above  the  prevailing  market  he  will  find 
that  competitors  who  buy  at  the  market  price  can  far  un- 
derbid him  in  the  sale  of  his  product. 

A  common  method  of  direct  sale  to  manufacturers  is  found 
in  the  case  of  farmers  who  haul  their  product  to  local  mills 
or  factories  and  there  dispose  of  them  at  the  prevailing  market 
price./^  This  is  common  in  the  sale  of  wheat,  com,  and  other 
cereals,  and  of  fruit  and  vegetables  sold  to  canning  factories. 
Sales  to  distant  manufacturers  are  often  made  through  rep- 
resentatives of  the  manufacturers  Who  come  directly  to  ibe 
farm,  or  station  themselves  in  the  town  to  which  the  grower 
hauls  his  product.  Thus  some  cotton  is  sold  by  large  planters 
to  mill  buyers  who  go  about  from  place  to  place  seeking  the 
special  kind  of  cotton  their  mill  uses,  and  some  fiour  mills 
have  established  their  own  elevators  in  regions  where  the 
quality  of  grain  they  use  is  grown.  Wool  and  tobacco,  like- 
wise, are  sometimes  sold  in  this  way.  In  other  cases,  large 
growers  themselves  approach  the  manufacturer  and  attend  to 
the  sale  as  well  as  to  the  shipment  of  their  product. 

Public  markets;  parcel  post  and  express  sales. — Public 
market  places  are  provided  sometimes  by  private  initiative 
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and  sometimes  at  public  expense.  They  afford  an  opportunity 
for  direct  selling  of  some  importance.  But  by  no  means  all 
who  eell  on  the  public  market  are  growers;  in  fact  retail  deal- 
era  often  predominate.  Public  markets,  although  relatively 
unimportant,  have  awakened  much  interest  during  the  recent  ; 
period  of  high  prices,  and  appear  to  be  growing  in  importance. 

Sales  delivered  through  the  parcel  post  and  the  express 
company  are  difficult  to  classify,  for  other  agencies  are  con- 
cemed  to  so  large  an  extent  that  it  is  hard  to  decide  whether 
they  should  be  classed  as  direct  or  indirect.  Even  in  makii^ 
the  sale  other  agencies  intervene.  Thus  in  some  states  a  state 
market  agency  endeavors  to  bring  producer  and  consumer  to- 
geUier  through  the  use  of  printed  bulletins;  the  express  com- 
panies and  the  poet  office  department  also  assist  in  making 
the  actual  sale  through  bringing  consumer  demands  and  pro- 
ducer supplies  together. 

Direct  sale  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  dairy  products. — ^The 
direct  sale  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  dairy  products  to  ultimate 
consumers  seems  to  be  less  prevalent  than  the  direct  sale  of 
raw  materials  to  mills  and  factories.  The  reasons  are  not 
far  to  seek.  A  grower  can  jiaul  a  load  of  wheat  to  the  local 
mill,  sell  and  unload  it,  and  return  in  a  relatively  short  time; 
but  if  he  tries  to  sell  a  load  of  apples  to  final  consumers, 
Iw  must  peddle  in  small  lots  from  house  to  house,  and  so 
put  in  a  considerable  part  of  his  day  in  marketing.  Most 
farmers  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  spend  so  much  time  in  this 
way;  they  prefer  to  sell  quickly  in  large  lots  to  middlemen, 
such  as  the  jobber,  local  shipper,  or  retailer;  and  then  to 
return  to  the  work  of  the  farm. 

Again,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  dairy  products  are  often  grown 
far  from  the  ultimate  market.  The  great  consuming  areas  of 
California  fruits,  Colorado  cantaloupes,  and  Latin  American 
bananas,  are  in  populous  districts  far  removed  from  the  pro- 
ducing areas.  The  fresh  vegetables  consumed  in  our  larger  cities 
are  grown  in  a  wide  area  surrounding  the  city  and  in  growing 
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regions  not  geographically  tributary.  It  is  physically  impos- 
sible for  the  average  grower  to  haul  his  products  to  such 
markets  and  practically  impossible  for  him  to  establish  satis- 
factory business  connections  for  their  sale  there.  So  not  only 
must  his  goods  be  shipped  by  some  general  transportation 
agency,  but  he  is  likely  to  find  it  easier  to  turn  the  whole 
operation,  including  the  sale,  over  to  a  marketing  specialist." 
Furthermore,  a  product  which  is  consumed  out  of  season, 
either  directly  or  by  mills  and  factories,  can  often  best  be 
stored  by  independent  agencies  who  have  the  proper  facili- 
ties, together  with  the  requisite  financial  resources,  and  who 
are  in  close  and  constant  touch  with  the  market. 

Methods  Open  to  the  Farmer:  (B)  Local  Hiddlenwn. — 
Although  farm  products  in  large  volume  are  handled  through 
direct  sales  by  the  grower  to  manufacturers  and  final  con- 
sumers, the  greatest  volume  of  business  is  carried  on  through 
one  or  more  independent  intermediaries.  There  are  five  im- 
portant classes  of  these  intermediaries  who  buy  in  the  local 
market:  (1)  the  retail  store;  (2)  the  buyer  who  travels  about 
from  farm  to  farm  either  on  his  own  account  or  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  mill,  factory,  or  central  market  middleman; 
(3)  the  local  buyer  with  a  definite  place  of  business  to  which 
growers  bring  their  products  for  sale;  (4)  the  producers'  co- 
operative selling  association;  and  (5)  the  middleman  located 
in  an  outside  market." 

The  second  and  third  methods  are  sometimes  engaged  in  by 

"The  development  of  better  roads  and  the  use  of  the  motor  tnifrk 
will  bring  a  much  wider  area  into  contact  with  a  given  consumer  mar- 
ket, but  this  will  modify  this  sU.temeiit  only  as  it  relates  to  products 
grown  in  the  general  vicinity.  Even  here  the  motor  transportaticn  may 
be  taken  over,  aa  it  is  now  in  many  instances,  by  funetionalized  agencies 

"Another  local  market  middleman  should  be  mentioned,  who  while 
handling  but  little  of  the  total  volume  of  the  country's  agriculttiral 
products  further  illustratea  the  possibilities  of  specialization.  He  is  the 
ftcneral  consignee,  or  forwarder,  who  "stands  between  the  individual 
shipper  in  the  country  and  the  commission  man  in  the  large  citiea 
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.the  same  individual.  The  methods,  however,  are  unlike,  aa 
they  involve  a  somewhat  different  distribution  of  functions.. 
Furthermore,  the  middleman  with  a  definite  place  of  busi- 
ness to  which  the  growers  bring  their  products  is  usually  an 
evidence  of  an  advanced  stage  in  marketing. 

d)  Sales  to  retail  stores. — Great  quantities  of  fruit,  vege- 
tables, butter,  and  eggs  are  sold  directly  from  the  farm  to 
retailers.  Some  growers  have  a  regular  clientele  of  retail 
dealers  to  whom  they  sell.  It  is  more  convenient  for  the 
farmer  to  sell  to  retail  stores  than  it  is  to  huckster  his  prod- 
uct, for  although  he  may  receive  less  money  for  it,  less  tinfe 
is  consumed  and  less  trouble  is  involved.  Local  hotels,  res- 
taurants, and  delicatessens  offer  a  similar  attraction  to  the 
grower.  To  the  retailer  the  main  advantage  of  this  scheme 
is  that  it  assures  him  a  supply  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
in  season.  But  there  are  important  difficulties  attending  it. 
He  may  have  to  buy  from  several  growers  to  have  a  sufficient 
quantity  and  variety  of  products  for  his  trade.  This  increases 
the  time  and  effort  he  must  devote  to  buyti^.  He  must  usu- 
ally pay  cash  to  the  grower,  whereas  he  can  get  credit  from 
the  jobber.  Again,  the  source  of  supply  is  far  from  depend- 
able; on  any  day  one  or  more  of  his  growers  may  fail  to  de- 
liver, the  quality  and  quantity  of  local  crops  vary  widely 
from  year  to  year,  and  in  order  to  keep  a  steady  supply 
throughout  the  season  the  retailer  must  deal  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  growers  located  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  country. 
Many  retailers  meet  this  last  difficulty  through  buying  from 
local  growers  during  their  local  season  and  purchasing  out  of 
season  supplies  througli  wholesale  dealers. 

(especially  Chicago).  His  principal  reason  for  existence  is  that  he 
consolidates  the  siiial!  shipments  of  individual  growers  into  car  lots  thua 
obtaining  for  the  shippers  the  benefit  of  lower  freight  rates."  He  deals 
mainly  with  perishable  products  and  makes  his  profit  from  seliiug  space 
in  cars  at  more  than  the  carload  rate,  yet  lower  than  the  less-tban-car- 
ioad  or  express  rates.  See  L,  D.  H.  Weld,  The  Marketing  of  Farm 
ProdueU  (1915),  pp.  105-107,  and  see  J.  H.  Collins,  The  Cotrntrj/ 
Qenlleman,  Mar.  13,  1915. 
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The  country  general  store. — The  country  general  store  is 
of  great  importaace  to  growers  in  some  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. These  etores  buy  food  stuffs  for  local  sale  at  retail  and 
raw  materjals  for  ghipment  to  outside  markets.  This  method 
of  purchase  is,  as  a  rule,  a  sign  of  an  undeveloped  market- 
ii^  system,  or  of  a  small  local  production  of  the  crops 
marketed  through  the  general  store.  lb  is  usually  succeeded 
by  another  type  of  local  agency  as  soon  as  conditions  become 
settled  and  production  increases. 

The  general  store  merchant  purchases  from  his  producer- 
cuatomers  their  butter,  eggs,  fruit,  cotton,  or  other  products. 
Of  these  he  retains  those  which  he  can  best  sell  to  bis  local 
trade  and  ships  the  surplus  to  dealers  and  manufacturers  in 
the  central  market.  He  often  pays  for  the  goods  "in  trade,"' 
i.  e.,  he  exchanges  goods  for  goods.  The  fact  that  the  general 
store  both  buys  from  and  sells  to  the  farmer  frequently  reodersi 
this  method  unsatisfactory  to  both  parties  to  the  exchange. 
When  this  is  done  either  the  retail  trade  or  the  shipping  trade 
of  the  storekeeper  is  usually  more  profitable  than  the  other, 
and  he  is  likely  to  allow  the  less  important  to  suffer  in  order 
that  he  may  keep  the  good  will  of  the  more  important  trade. 
Butter  ia  frequently  bought  by  general  stores  at  a  fiat  rate  : 
regardless  of  quality,  and  eggs  by  the  dozen,  also  with  no  re-  ' 
gard  to  quality.  Apparently  the  dealer  either  does  not  care 
to  take  the  trouble  to  grade  his  purchases,  does  not  know 
bow,  or,  more  than  likely,  he  fears  to  lose  the  good  will  of  his 
customers  if  he  pays  more  to  one  than  to  another."  Eggs  and 
butter  are  often  held  until  there  is  a  suitable  quantity  for 
shipment,  with  unfortunate  results  to  their  quality.  Grain, 
hides,  wool,  cotton,  and  a  few  other  crops  are  bought  to  some 
extent  by  general  stores,  and  although  these  do  not  deteriorate 
so  rapidly  as  do  butter  and  eggs  the  evils  of  poor  grading  and ' 
inadequate  storage  are  present.    Poor  grading  penalizes  those. 

"Of  courae,  aome  local  otores  do  roughly  grade  the  product  which 
they  buy  and  pay  according  to  grade.  This  practice  ie  becoming  juotq 
general  in  recent  years.  .  , 
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who  endeavor  to  produce  a  good  product  and  tends,  conse- 
quently, to  discourage  the  improvement  of  production,  to  the 
detriment  of  all  concerned.  Poor  grading  also  makes  further 
inspection  and  grading  necessary  at  a  later  point.  The  wastes 
from  inefficient  storage  are  often  great. 

What  has  been  said  is  not  necessarily  in  disparagement  of 
the  work  of  the  general  merchant."*  A  needed  service  is  per- 
formed in  this  way  at  those  markets  where  the  volume  of 
business  is  too  small  to  warrant  the  presence  of  a  specialized 
country  shipper.  But  as  a  community  becomes  established 
and  its  production  specialized,  specialized  traders  appear  and 
take  over  the  buying  activities  of  the  general  store.  This  may 
be  brought  about  by  the  general  merchant's  giving  up  his  re- 
tail business  and  specializing  in  handling  certain  farm  prod- 
ucts, or  by  his  making  this  part  of  his  business  distinct  from 
his  retail  trade;  or  it  may  come  about  through  the  appearance 
of  independent  buyers  in  the  local  market. 

(S)  Traveling  buyer. — In  the  saie  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
poultry,  butter,  eggs,  hops,  wool,  cotton,  rice,  and  cattle,  it  ia 
conmiOD  for  growers  to  sell  to  traveling  buyers  who  go  about 
from  farm  to  farm  or  who  station  themselves  at  a  local  ship- 
ping point  to  meet  the  growers  as  they  bring  their  produce 
to  town.  Some  of  these  buyers  are  independent  dealers;  oth-: 
ers  are  the  representatives  of  central  market  dealers  or  of' 
manufacturers.  In  some  fruit  and  vegetable  districts  buyers  go 
about  in  their  wagons  buying  fruit,  vegetables,  butter,  poultry, 
and  eggs,  which  they  carry  to  the  city  retailers  and  jobbers. 
Cotton  is  sold  to  buyers  representing  export  houses,  brokers, 
and  mills,  who  purchase  directly  from  the  growers  at  local 
markets,  warehouses,  steamboat  landings,  and  railroad  sta- 
tions, as  well  as  at  the  farm  and  plantation.  Where  the  rais- 
ing of  live  stock  is  a  secondary  industry  local  buyers  some- 
times go  from  farm  to  farm  purchasing  stock  from  individual 
growers  and  combining  these  in  carload  lots  for  shipment  to 
central  markets. 

"  For  B  further  discussion  of  the  country  general  store  see  pp.  186-187, 
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DuCRAM  III. — Marketing  Gmin  at  Couotiy  Points. 
The  purpose  of  this  diagram  ia  to  list  the  important  agencies  handling 
grain  and  grain  products  and,  in  bo  far  aa  it  is  possible  by  means  of  a 
diagram,  to  rfiow  their  natural  relationship  to  each  other  and  to  the 
producer  and  <:onEumcr.  The  width  of  the  line  leading  to  and  from 
each  agency  indicates  in  a  general  way  the  comparative  volume  of  trade 
passing  through  this  channel,  the  arrow  indicating  the  direction  of 
the  movement.  Commercial  intercourse  between  coordinatinR  agencies 
is  indicated  by  cross  lines.  In  some  instances  transactions  may  take 
51 
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(3)  Local  buyer. — ^The  local  grain  elevator  is  the  most 
ciHDmon  example  of  the  spmiilized  local  buyer  with  an  estab- 
lished place  of  business  to  which  the  growers  haul  their  prodv 
uct  for  sale.  The  owner  of  tlie  elevator  usually  purchased 
grain  from  the  farmers  in  bulk,  grades  it  roughly  as  a  basia 
for  payment,  holds  it  in  his  elevator  until  his  judgment  dic-t 
tates  shipment  to  the  central  market,  and  ships  in  carload 
lots.'*  Sometimes,  especially  with  grain  of  low  grade  or  at 
times  when  the  market  is  disorganized,  business  is  done  on  a 
commission  basis. 

"At  the  pr&ent  time  the  primary  functions  of  country  elevators 
are  two  in  number,  and  in  the  order  of  importance  they  are,  fiist, 
the  merchandising'  of  grain,  and,  second,  the  warehousing  of  grain. 
Minor  functions  arc,  the  elevating  of  grain  for  farmers  and  others, 
the  cleaning  and  conditioning  of  grain  either  for  the  etevator'a  own 
account  or  for  others,  the  handling  of  Bide  lines,  etc.  .  .  . 

"In  perfonning  ita  various  functions,  the  elevator  becomes  a 
very  important  factor  in  the  marketing  of  grain.  Most  of  the 
grain  marketed  at  country  points  is  bought  by  the  elevators  di- 
rectly from  the  farmers  for  the  purpose  of  resale.  If,  however, 
the  farmer  does  not  care  to  sell  his  grain  immediately  after  harvest, 
he  may  atore  it  in  the  elevator,*  for  which  service  a  fee  is  usually 
chained.  In  some  cases  the  farmer  may  decide  that  he  will  ship 
his  grain  himself.  In  such  a.  case  the  elevator  perhaps  elevates 
the  grain  and  loads  it  into  the  car.  Or,  again,  if  the  grain  re- 
ceived by  an  elevator  either  for  ita  own  account  or  for  that  of 
farmers,  contains  an  admixture  of  foreign  matter  the  elevator,  if 

"  During  years  when  there  is  a  Hhortage  of  cars  this  is  a  very  risky 

uniicrtaking.     Sec.  however,  the  discussion  of  hedging  on  pp.  362-372. 

•  "Some    elevators   however   refuse    to    accept   grain    for   storage." — 

place  between  agencies  in  the  reverse  order  in  which  they  are  listedi 
thus  bringing  about  what  appears  from  the  diagram  to  be  a  backward 
movement.  Such  transactions,  however,  are  infrequent  and  do  not  in- 
fluence the  genera)  direction  of  the  movement  to  any  great  extent. 
The  diagram  is  not  ratended  to  show  any  precise  or  sharply  defined 
routes  traveled  by  grain  in  passing  through  the  channels  of  trade  from 
producer  to  consumer,  nor  is  it  intended  to  show  the  relative  merit 
or  value  of  the  service  contributed  by  the  several  agencies  to  the  pres- 
ent system  of  grain  marketing.t 
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it  is  equipped  to  do  so,  may  clean  the  grain  thus  improTing  its 
merchantabil  i  ty. 

"In  addition  to  handling  grain,  either  as  a  merchflndiser  or  war^ 
houseman,  many  country  elevators,  and  to  a  leaser  extent  ware- 
houses, deal  in  various  other  commodities.  These  commodities, 
especially  coal,  feed  and  flour,  seed,  and  lumber,  are  sold  in  large 
qoantitiee  to  farmers,  and  numerous  elevators  also  buy  and  sell 
wool,  beans,  poultry,  eggs,  potatoes,  ete.  So  far  as  the  elevator  or 
warehouse  is  engaged  in  these  operations,  it  Acts  as.  an  ordinary 
merehaQdiser,  and  such  operations  have  no  direct  relation  to  the 
functions    of   the   elevator  in    copnection   with  the   grain   busi- 


These  local  elevators  are  sometimes  owDed  and  operated  ' 
by  a  local  business  man,  in  which  case  they  are  known  as 
"independents."  They  are  sometimes  units  in  a  "line"  ele- 
vator system  composed  of  a  number  of  local  units,  controlled 
from  headquarters  in  a  central  market,  and  usually  owned  by 
large  grain  dealers.  A  few  are  the  property  of  millers,  and 
others  are  owned  cooperatively  by  growers  themselves. 

In  large  towns  there  are  local  buyers  who  purchase  butter,  i 
eggs,  and  poultry  from  farmers  and  general  merchants  in 
nearby  towns  for  further  shipment  to  centra!  markets. 
Throughout  the  northern  potato  region  growers  sell  to  local 
varebousemen  who  buy  and  store  the  potatoes  on  their  own 
accoimt  and  often  sort  and  grade  them.  They  will  also  store 
for  the  grower  and  sell  for  him  on  commission.  Fruit  pack- 
ers buy  from  growers  in  California,  and  wool  is  sometimes 
sold  to  local  buyers. 

As  these  local  dealers  usually  pay  the  grower  cash  for  his 
product,  they  need  rather  large  supplies  of  capital  during  the 
season  when  shipments  are  hea^T.  Furthermore,  the  products  ■ 
are  frequently  consigned  by  the  dealer  to  central  market  com- 
mission men  or  sold  subject  to  grading  at  the  central  market^ 
Consequently,  but  for  the  Financial  arrangements  made  with 
his  customers  in  the  central  market  and  with  the  local  banks, 

*  Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  CommiKoon  on  the  Grain  Trade,  Vol  I, 
CmaUry  Grain  Marketing  (Sept.  15,  1920),  pp.  23-24. 
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the  local  buyer  would  need  to  possess  a  large  amount  of 
capital.  But  it  has  become  common  practice  for  the  local 
buyer  to  draw  drafts  on  the  centra!  market  dealer  for  a 
large  percentage  of  each  shipment,  the  balance  being  sent 
on  after  the  sale  is  complete.  This  shifts  a  large  part  of 
the  burden  of  financing  purchases  at  local  markets  from  the 
local  shipper  to  middlemen  in  the  central  markets. 

(i)  Cooperative  shipping. — Cooperative  shipping  by  asso- 
ciations of  growers  is  becoming  an  important  outlet  for  the 
products  of  many  sections  of  the  country.  Grain,  fruit,  vege- 
tables, dairy  products,  live  stock,  and  other  products  in  large 
volume  are  shipped  through  these  associations.  These  will 
be  discussed  in  Chapter  XIII. 

(5)  Sales  to  middlemen  in  oidside  markets. — Sales  made 
directly  to  middlemen  in  outside  markets,  as  well  as  to  dis- 
tant manufacturers,  are  usually  feasible  only  in  the  case  o( 
large  producers.  For  in  order  to  utilize  this  method  to  the 
greatest  advantage  the  grower  must  be  able  to  ship  in  car- 
load quantities;  otherwise  the  freight  cost  will  usually  be  pro- 
hibitive. The  trouble  involved  in  establishing  business  con- 
tacts with  distant  buyers,  the  fear  of  unfair  treatment,  and 
the  usual  necessity  of  awaiting  returns  until  the  arrival  of 
the  product  at  the  central  market— all  of  these  arc  further 
disadvantages  of  direct  shipment  to  central  markets.  Live 
stock  is  frequently  shipped  by  large  growers  to  commission 
men  at  the  stockyards,  and  direct  shipment  by  growers  to 
commission  men  is  common  In  the  sate  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Live  poultry  is  sometimes  shipped  to  commission  men  of  the 
produce  market  and  milk  to  city  distributors  and  to  large 
butter  manufacturers — in  each  case  by  fast  freight  or  express. 
A  large  volume  of  cotton  is  consigned  to  factors  for  sale  on 
commission  and  some  is  sold  directly  to  mills. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
THE  WHOLESALING  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS 

Agricuitvral  wholesaling  is  the  term  applied  to  the  procesB 
of  concent  ration  followed  by  dispersion  and  assembly  which 
is  characteristic  of  agricultural  distribution.'  On  the  one 
hand,  it  reaches  out  to  the  grower,  establishes  business  con- 
nections with  the  farmer  and  the  country  shipper,  and  con- 
ceotratea  products  at  the  central  market;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  reaches  out  to  the  mill,  the  factory,  and  the  retail  store.* 

E^stablisbing  Buuness  Connectif»is. — To  take  the  product 
of  the  farm  and  transfer  title  to  its  ownership  to  buyers  in 
the  central  market  involves  the  establishment  of  business  con- 
nections between  the  dealers  of  the  central  market  and  the 
growers  or  local  shippers  in  the  country.  This  may  be  ac- 
complished through  personal  solicitation,  correspondence,  ad- 
vertising, telegraph,  and  telephone;  and  the  impetus  to  ex- 
change may  come  from  either  the  seller  or  the  buyer.  In  the 
fruit  district  of  Delaware,  for  example,  representatives  of  the 
dealers  in  the  Philadelphia  wholesale  market  buy  fruit  from 
the  growers'  wagons  at  local  shipping  points;  in  the  Middle 
West  bids  for  grain  are  sent  to  local  buyers  from  day  to  day 
by  mail,  telegraph,  and  telephone.  Again,  on  the  other  hand, 
growers  and  local  shippers  may  consign  their  goods  to  central 
market  dealers,  or  seek  buyers  in  the  central  markets. 

Facilities  of  the  Wholesale  Markets. — In  order  that  ad- 
vantage may  be  taken  of  carload  rates  and  car  storage  privi- 

'See  pp.  2-3,  19,  and  39-42. 

'It  is  this  process  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  iDdiscrimi- 
Ule  attack  in  the  propaganda  against  "middlemen."  The  general  sub- 
icd  of  the  elimination  of  middlemen  will  be  discussed  in  Chap.  XIV. 
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leges,  fann  crops  are  tisu&Uy  -shipped  to  central  markets  in 
carload  lots.  Often  a  large  part  of  the  year's  crop  is  sent  in 
during  a  comparatively  short  period  of  time.  In  consequence, 
facilities  must  be  provided  for  handling  car  lota  and  for  stor- 
ing the  crop  until  it  is  wanted.  This  involves  storage,  insur- 
ance against  ItBs  from  such  casualties  as  fire  and  storm,  and, 
through  hedging,  against  loss  from  price  changes.  Facilities 
must  also  be  provided  for  assorting  produce  into  the  styles 
and  grades  demanded  by  the  trade,'  for  the  division  of  the 
large  lots  in  which  the  products  are  held  into  suitable  quan- 
tities for  further  distribution,  and  for  packing  commodities  for 
further  shipment.  Furthermore,  there  is  need  for  a  market 
news  service,  as  well  as  for  financial  and  credit  facilities. 
These  demands  of  the  market  have  brought  into  being  a  mul- 
titude of  specialists  who  are  directly  or  indirectly  connected 
with  the  wholesale  market. 

"These  central  markets  are  equipped  with  large  terminal  el&- 
vatora  and  warehouses,  exchanges,  auction  rooms,  livestock  yards, 
rail  and  water  transportation  facilitiea,  inspection  rooms,  banking 
facilities,  and  all  equipment  needed  for  Ihe  storage,  preparation, 
handling,  purchase  and  sale,  insurance,  shipment  and  financing  of 
large  quantities  of  farm  products.  Commission  men,  brokers, 
auctioneers,  wholesale  dealers  or  jobbers,  central  distributors,  eon- 
tractors,  exporters,  importers,  speculators,  elevator  and  warehouse- 
men, bankers,  insurance  men,  ship  brokers,  inspectors,  wcighera, 
freight  forwarders;  trucking  agencies  and  othej-  commercial  inter- 
ests are  engaged  in  the  wholesale  trade  which  is  conducted  in  these 
markets.  Many  of  them  are,  furthermore,  equipped  with  numer- 
ous retail  establishments  and  with  flour  mills,  cotton  or  woolen 
mills,  malt  houses,  meat  packing  plants,  tobacco  factories,  or  other 
consumers  of  farm  products  who  dqiend  upon  the  central  whole- 
sale markets  as  a  direct  source  of  supply."  * 

DistributitHi  from  Central  Markets. — There  arc  a  number 
of  channels  for  the  distribution  of  products  from  central  mar- 

'This  must  be  done  if  it  has  not  been  well  done  at  the  farm, or  ip  "tue 
country  market,  and  it  very  often  has  not. 
*  Grover  G.  Huebner,  Agriculliiral  Commerce,  p.  14. 
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kets.  A  very  large  percentage  is  sold  locally  to  mills  aod  fac- 
tories for  processing — as  in  the  case  of  live  stock,  grain, 
cotton — and  many  food  products  ready  for  sale  to  consum- 
ers are  eold  to  local  retail  stores;  but  another  large  part  is 
shipped  out  to  other  central  wholesale  markets,  to  jobbing 
markets,  and  to  outside  retail  markets.' 

Products  are  often  shipped  from  one  wholesale  market  to 
another.  This  is  sometimes  necessary  because — as  the  result 
of  an  inefficient  market  news  service-^too  much  of  a  product 
is  sent  to  one  market  and  too  little  to  another.  In  conse- 
queoce  the  price  in  the  latter  becomes  high  enough  to  warrant 
rcshipment.  Thus  fruit  that  was  shipped  to  a  wholesale 
market  in  which  an  oversupply  had  caused  a  fall  in  price 
has  been  known  to  be  shipped  out  to  another  market.  But 
when  the  fruit  reached  the  second  market  the  price  had  fallen 
there  and  it  was  shipped  back  to  the  first,  where  it  was  finally 
sold  at  retail."    This  procedure  is  wasteful,  but  it  is  becom- 

'  The  table  below— from  the  Report  oj  the  Federal  Trade  Commisnon 
on  the  Grain  Trade  (1920),  Vol.  II,  p.  24 — diowB  the  average  annual 
receipts,  sbipmeats,  and  local  consumptiao  of  wheat  from  1913  to  1917 
in  10  primary  wheat  marketB  of  the  United  States. 

'umpUon  of 
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ing  less  and  less  common  as  facilities  for  gathering  and  dis- 
setninating  market  news  improve.  In  a  greater  number  of 
cases  products  are  sold  by  dealers  in  oat  central  market  to 
thosain  another^  because,  as  in  the  last  case,  the  demand  at 
the  second  is  relatively  greater  than  at  the  first.  But,  as  the 
second  market  has  no  established  business  connections  with 
growers  and  local  shippers  who  are  normally  shipping  to  the 
first,  it  is  found  easier  and  probably  cheaper  to  buy  from 
the  dealers  of  that  market.  The  product  itself  may  in 
fact  go  directly  to  the  second  maricet  and  only  the  purchase 
be  made  through  the  dealers  of  the  first.  Cotton,  for  ex- 
ample, is  very  largely  bought  by  eastern  mills  through  New 
York  dealers,  but  much  of  the  actual  cotton  ia  stored  by  the 
dealer  in  southern  cities,  or  by  local  merchants  in  the  South, 
from  whom  the  New  York  merchant  purchases.  The  cotton 
itself  may  never  reach  New  York.' 

Goods  ready  for  personal  consumption  without  processing 
are  shipped  in  large  amounts  from  central  markets  to  job- 
bing markets  in  the  same,  as  well  as  in  other,  cities.  Fruit, 
for  instance,  comes  into  the  wholesale  market  at  West  Phila- 
delphia in  carloads.  There  it  is  divided  into  a  few  large 
lots  and  sold  to  retailers  and  jobbers.  Some  of  the  fruit  sold 
to  jobbers  is  taken  by  them  to  the  jobbing  market  on  Dock 
Street  in  Philadelphia,  where  it  is  sold  in  smaller  quantities 
to  retailers.  It  is  also  sold  to  those  jobbers  from  outside 
the  city  whose  sates  in  their  own  cities  are  not  large  enough 
to  warrant  buying  at  the  West  Philadelphia  market. 

Classes  of  Markets. — Several  types  of  markets  may  be 
distinguished  in  the  domestic  marketing  of  farm  products. 
Among  the  more  important  of  these  are:  (1)  local  markets, 
(2)  central  or  terminal  markets,  (3)  secondary  wholesale 
markets,  and  (4)  retail  markets.  Local  markets  are  those 
markets — close  to  the  areas  of  production— in  which  the 
fanner  can  dispose  of  his  products  to  final  consumers,  mills, 

'See  M.  T.  Copeland.  The  Cotton  Manufacluring  Indnglrj/  oj  the 
Vnitcd  Stales,  pp.  179-184. 
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factories,  or  local  shippers.  They  are  also  called  growers'  local 
marketa  and  country  ehipping  points.  Central  or  terminal 
markets  are  markets  in  which  products  are  concentrated  from 
the  growing  areas  and  from  which  they  are  shipped  on  to 
other  wholesale  markets,  or  dispersed  to  mills  or  factories,  and 
to  jobbing  or  retail  markets.  Secondary  wholesale  markets 
may'  be  central  wholesale  markets  which  receive  goods  from 
central  markets  to  disperse  to  mills  and  factories,  and  to  job- 
ber«;  or  they  may  be  jobbing  markets.  In  the  latter  case 
they  are  also  called  jobbing  markets,  or  consumption  whole- 
sale markets.*  In  the  retail  market  are  found  the  public 
retail  market  places,  stores,  hucksters,  and  peddlers  that  sup- 
ply the  final  consumer.  Most  markets  combine  from  two  to 
tour  of  the  types  of  trade  on  which  this  classification  is 
based,  and  so  it  is  not  always  easy  clearly  to  differentiate  a 
particular  market.  There  is,  however,  usually  one  class  of 
trade  which  predominates. 

Relation  of  These  Markets  to  Consumption  Goods  and 
Raw  Materials. — Products  ready  for  personal  consumption 
without  processing  are  likely  to  be  sold  through  agencies  op- 
erating va  each  of  the  first  four  markets.  They  are  also  likely 
to  be  physically  handled  in  each  before  their  final  consump- 
tion. Raw  materials  for  manufacture,  on  the  other  hand, 
usually  pass  through  but  two:  the  Bjrowera'  local  m]^rVpt. 
and  the  central  wlinlriajr  mnrUyt  In  case\hey  are  manu- 
factured into  consumers'  goods  they  may  then  go  through 
the  jobbing  and  retail  markets  for  manufactured  goods. 

Fruits  serve  for  illustration  of  products  used  for  final  con- 
sumption in  their  original  state.    These  are  commonly  con- 
"  centrated  at  local  shipping  points  and  then  dispatched  in  car- 

'  For  extended  discuasions  of  markets  in  the  wholesale  produce  trade 
see  E.  G,  Nouree,  Chicago  Produce  Market;  The  Report  ol  the  Federal 
Trade  Comsnission  on  the  Wholesale  Marketing  of  Food  (June  30, 
1B19) ;  L.  D.  H.  Weld,  The  Marketing  of  Farm  ProducU,  Chaps.  II-IV, 
Vn,  VIII, -XVIII,  XX;  and  G.  G.  Huebncr,  AgricuUnral  Commerce, 
Chip.  n. 
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load  lots  to  central  markets.  Here  they  are  sold  to  local  dis- 
tributors, to  dealers  in  outlying  markeU  in  the  same  city, 
and  to  jobbers  in  smaller  cities.  These  latter  dealers  are 
mainly  the  middlemen  of  the  jobbing  market  whose  function 
it  is  to  link  the  large  receivers  of  the  central  market  with 
the  retail  outlets  for  fruit.  They  buy  in  large  lots  from  the 
wholesale  receivers  of  the  central  market,*  and  divide  these 
large  lots  into  smaller  quantities  of  the  proper  grade  and 
quality,  to  be  eold  to  the  numerous  retail  outlets  which  sup- 
ply the  consumer. 

Grain  serves  as  a  good  example  of  a  raw  material.  The  bulk 
of  the  grain  from  the  wheat  belt  is  sold  to  elevator  companies 
at  local  markets,  and  shipped  to  a  central  market,  such  aa 
Minneapolis,  Chicago,  or  Duluth,  where  it  is  held  by  central 
market  dealers  and  either  stored  or  used  in  local  mills.  Of 
the  stored  grain,  as  well  as  of  incoming  grain  just  received 
at  such  markets,  a  goodly  portion  is  sold  to  dealers  and  mills 
in  other  regions,  domestic  and  foreign.'"  Grain  does  not  enter 
into  jobbing  market  transactions,  and  it  is  not  ready  for 
final  consumption,  but  it  may  actually  change  hands  several 
times  before  reaching  the  mill  in  which  it  is  to  be  used;  ^^ 


""There  are  a  number  of  different  routes  over  which  grain  from  these 
primary  marketo  is  carried  to  seaports  or  to  eastern  mills,"  These  in- 
clude the  lake  routes  from  Duluth  and  Chicago,  and  all-rail  shipments 
and  the  rail-and-canal  movement,  through  Buffalo  to  the  Eeaboard. 
"l^e-aod-rail  routes  terminate  also  at  other  north  Atlmtic  porte  beaidefl 
New  York,  the  transfer  from  lake  to  rail  being  made  at  eastern  ports  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  even  as  far  east  as  Ogdensburg,  on  the  St.  LawreDce 

"In  addition  to  the  shipments  eastward  and  across  the  Canadian 
border,  an  important  outlet  for  the  grain  grown  in  the  Great  Lakes 
refsoQ,  especially  in  the  southern  part  of  it,  has  been  opened  toward  the 
south,  and  a  large  part  of  the  trafSc  is  thus  diverted  through  the  Gulf 
ports." — From  George  K.  Holmes,  Systems  oj  Marketing  Farm  Prod- 
acit  and  Demand  {or  Such  Products  at  Trade  Cenlen  <1913),  U.  S,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Report  No,  98,  pp,  68-S9. 

"  Much  of  tJie  changmg  of  hands  which  takes  place  is  but  the  chs 
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and  it  may  pass  from  primary  wholesale  markets  to  other  do- 
mestic wholesale  markets,  or  to  seaboard  and  foreign  whole- 
Bale  markets. 

Functions  of  These  Markets. — Although  the  functions  per- 
formed by  the  different  markets  are  in  some  regards  similar, 
there  are  special  reasons  for  the  existence  of  each.  The  prin- 
cipal function  performed  in  the  local  growers'  market  is  to 
make  it  convenient  for  the  grower  to  sell  his  produce  and  to 
facilitate  the  collection  of  the  products  from  growers  in  suf- 
ficient quaDtities  to  send  them  to  large  markets  in  carload 
shipments.  This,  the  first  step  in  the  concentration  of  agri- 
cultural products  at  the  great  central  markets,  usually  calls 
'  for  provision  for  weighing,  storing,  loading,  and  in  some 
cases,  as  with  fruits,  for  assorting,  grading,  and  packing.  It 
provides  the  fanner  with  a  ready  market  in  case  he  desires 
to  sell  or  ship  at  once,  or  with  storage  facilities  when  he  pre- 
fers to  hold  his  product.  In  case  his  production  is  small,  he 
is  saved  the  extra  expense  of  shipping  his  own  product  in  less 
than  carload  lots,  as  well  as  the  difficulties  involved  in  es- 
tablishing direct  business  contacts  with  the  central  market. 
Throughout  the  great  grain,  live  stock,  cotton,  tobacco,  vege- 
table, and  fruit  growing  regions  there  are  hundreds  of  such 
markets  in  which  one  or  more  middlemen  are  found  ready  to 
deal  with  the  growers."  To  provide  facilities  for  shipping 
commodities  out  of  the  community  is  not,  however,  the  only 
function  of  the  local  merchant,  for  many  of  the  purchases 
made  there  are  for  local  consumption  or  for  use  in  local 
plants. 

Central  Markets. — It  has  been  shown  that  most  agricultural 
products,  whether  sold  to  mills  and  factories  or  consumed 

of  on-ncrship.  The  grain  ia  likely  to  remain  Btored  in  one  place  until 
the  milter  wants  it  for  use. 

"  13,916  local  graiD  elevators  and  warehouses  were  reported  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  aa  being  in  existence  in  the  principal  graJD 
states  in  1919.  Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commistion  on  the  Orain 
Trade,  Vol.  I,  pp.  33-35, 
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in  their  original  form,  miifltJffi-cnllfifited  from  wide  ar^as  and 
foncentrated  at  the  great  centers  of  manufacture  and  con- 
sumptioa,  and  that  even  products  sold  to  smaller  cities  and  to 
farmers  themselves  must  often  be  concentrated  before  they 
are  dispersed  to  these  smaller  markets."  Central  markets, 
located  at  the  center_of  that  process  of  concentration  followed 
by  dispersion  which  has  been  described,  are  important  fac- 
tors in  this  process.  They  are  found  in  cities  located 
strategically  between  the  great  producing  and  consuming  areas 
and  possessing  mipurmr  txanspoitation  facilities.'*  Cities  of 
this  kind  are  themselves  commonly  large  manufacturing  and 
consuming  centers  in  which  great  quantities  of  the  products 
concentrated  therein  are  used."  To  handle  the  products 
manufactured  and  consumed  locally,  as  well  as  those  which 
center  there  to  be  shif^d  to  dealers,  manufacturers,  and 
consumer  at  other  points,  an  eEScicot  market  mechanism  has 
been  developed;  and  this  has  been  expanded  to  handle  far 
more  than  local  consumption  demands.  Here  are  found  the 
great  storehouses,  banking  and  credit  agencies,  exchanges,  and 
other  market  institutions  so  important  to  successful  distribu- 
tion. Because  of  their  equipment  and  because  of  their 
strat^c  location  and  the  large  volume  of  products  used 
there,  it  is  but  natural  that  producers  turn  to  such  cities 
for  a  market  in  which  to  sell,  and  that  buyers  look  to  them 
as  a  source  of  supply. 

"There  are  sometimes  pretimiDBry  points  of  concentration  to  nhich 
goods  are  shipped  before  they  are  sent  to  the  great  terminal  markets. 
Thus  in  the  produce  trade,  poultry  and  eggs  are  quite  extensively  col- 
lected at  these  local  markets  and  from  there  sent  on  to  the  larger  mar- 
kets. Tobacco  is  often  handled  in  a  eimilar  manner  and  cotton  is  col- 
lected at  local  points  of  coDcentration  from  which  it  ia  sent  od  to  larger 
markets. 

"See  Ellen  Churchill  Semple,  American  History  and  lU  Geografhic 
CondUiaru  (1903),  Chaps.  XVI  and  XVII. 

"There  are  important  exceptions;  New  Orleans  consumes  little  cot- 
ton; San  Francisco,  no  wool;  Galveston  and  Port  Arthur  consume  little 
wheat.  These  last  two  are  really  export  markets,  or  transshipment 
ppinta,  rather  than  true  central  markets. 
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Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  Minneapolis,  the  cen- 
ters of  large  consuming  areas,  strategically  located  between 
the  centers  of  production  of  grain,  live  stock,  and  other  farm 
produce  and  the  centers  of  manufacture  and  consumption,  are 
important  central  markets.  Each  is  at  the  head  of  water 
navigation  for  a  large  producing  area,'"  .and  each  is  at  the 
center  of  transportation  systems  which  connect  great  agricul- 
tural districts  with  populous  districts  to  the  south  and  east.'^ 
Galveston  and  Port  Arthur  are  somewhat  similarly  located 
with  respect  to  the  grain  which  goes  to  market  by  way  of 
the  Gulf,  but  these  cities  are  not  great  marketa,  in  part 
because  they  do  not  have  an  important  consuming  and  manu- 
facturing population.  They  are  transshipment  points  between 
railroads  and  vessels.  New  Orleans  and  Baltimore,  in  similar 
locations,  and  having  in  addition — particularly  in  the  case  of 
Baltimore — a  large  consumption  demand,  are  great  central 
markets,  as  well  as  transshipment  points  for  cotton  and  to- 

"Thia  ie  not  literally  true  of  Minneapolis  today,  ot  couree,  becauae 
the  river  is  seldom  tised  at  present.  But  the  railways  now  supply  the 
needed  transportation. 

""For  the  South — with  its  autumn  turkeys,  winter  vegetables  and 
citrus  fruits,  early  spring  eggs,  and  early  summer  peaches  and  melons — 
Chicago  stands  as  the  natural  gateway  to  many  other  cities  and  towns 
of  the  North,  as  well  as  the  home  of  three  million  ultimate  consumers 
of  these  products.  Not  less  is  it  the  gateway  to  the  South,  through 
which  a  great  volume  of  the  products  of  the  North  are  distributed— 
late  fruits  and  vegetables  to  prolong  the  Southern  'season,'  and,  during 
the  winter,  hardy  fruits  and  vegetables,  apples,  and  cranberries.  Prom 
the  mid-West  (besides  live  stock,  and, cereals),  dairy  products,  eggs,  and 
poultry  are  dmwn  to  Chicago's  depot,  end  the  surplus  over  her  own 
Deeds  sent  East  to  other  consuming  centers  or  to  points  of  export. 
From  producing  and  importing  points  in  the  Bast  she  draws  supplies — 
bananas,  lemons,  grapes,  cheese,  cabbage,  and  other  fruits  and  vegetables 
— for  her  own  use  and  for  re-sale  to  other  markets  farther  west.  In 
turn  she  helps  to  supply  the  Eastern  markets  with  every  choice  product 
of  the  Western  country — Minnesota  butter,  Iowa  eggs,  Colorado  canta- 
loupes, California  fruits  and  winter  vegetables,  Northwest  apples,  and 
countless  other  products." — Edwin  G.  Nourse,  The  Chicago  Produce 
Market,  pp.  7-8. 
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bacco  respectively.    The  Pacific  ports  serve  as  central  markets 
for  the  produce  of  the  far  West. 

Dt^Mrsion  from  Central  Markets. — Of  the  goods  concen- 
trated at  central  markets,  maay  are  sold  there — the  raw 
materials  to  local  manufacturers,  the  consumers'  goods  to  the 
people  of  the  community.  But  concentration  takes  place  far 
in  excess  of  local  consumption  and  production  uses,  and  prod- 
ucts are  shipped  on  to  other  consuming  and  manufacturing 
centers. 

This  tendency  to  concentrate  wholesaling  at  a  particular  point 
grows  with  time  until  it  may  well  be  true  that,  although  much 
of  the  produce  could  pass  as  efficiently  through 'other  cities,  it 
continues  in  the  usual  way*  by  reason  of  the  customs  and 
habits  of  the  trade  and  the  lack  of  trade  facilities  in  other 
cities.  And  even  when  such  changes  do  take  place  the  gen- 
eral tendency  toward  concentration  is  not  eliminated;  it  is 
merely  transferred  in  part  to  another  center.  As  the  live 
stock  industry,  for  example,  moved  westward,  first  Cincipnati 
and  then  Chicago  became  the  chief  center.  The  latter  is 
still  the  principal  center,  but  St,  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Omaha, 
St.  Joseph,  St.  Paul  and  other  cities  have  gradually  become 
central  markets  for  live  stock,  in  part  to  supply  local  pack- 
ing houses,  in  part  as  primary  markets  in  the  concentration 
of  live  stock  to  supply  numerous  packing  plants  farther 
east. 

It  is  possible  to  carry  on  the  process  of  transferring  title 
through  the  large  market  without  actually  shipping  the 
product  there,  and  many  products  bought  and  sold  on  these 
markets  never  actually  reach  them.  In  the  latter  case  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  having  all  purchases  and  sales 
for  a  large  area  concentrated  at  one  point  can  be  gained, 
without  the  disadvantages  which  may  arise  from  physically 
concentrating  the  goods  there.  New  York  cotton  merchants,  for 
example,  sell  to  New  England  mills  cotton  stored  in  southern 
cities  and  have  it  shipped  directly  to  the  mills;  and  Chicago 
brokers  and  merchants  divert  to  other  markets  products  en 
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route  to  that  city,  or  ship  to  eastern  markets  goods  stored  at 
points  outside  Chicago.  In  such  cases  only  the  transfer  of 
title  takes  place  through  the  central  market,  with  perhaps 
some  financing  or  hedging  transactions  supplementing  the  ex- 
change." The  proportion  of  the  concentrated  crops  which 
is  consumed  locally,  as  contrasted  with  that  which  is  shipped 
to  nearby  markets  and  to  distant  markets  at  home  and  abroad, 
varies  greatly."  Many  o|  these  markets,  in  addition  to  ob- 
taining goods  directly  from  growing  areas,  also  receive  large 
amounts  of  their  products  from  other  central  markets,  domes- 
tic and  foreign. 

Primary  Markets. — In  the  grain  trade  the  central  markets 
which  receive  products  chiefly  from  the  growers*  markets  are 
commonly  called  primary  markets.  These  markets  are  found 
at  strategic  locations  in  the  grain  growing  states  and  are  gen- 
erally on  the  Great  Lakes  or  inland  waterways.  They  are 
well  equipped  with  railway  facilities  both  for  receiving  grain 
from  the  country  and  for  shipping  it  eastward  and  southward 
to  other  parts  of  the  country,  in  which  it  is  used  domestically 
or  from  which  it  is  shipped  abroad.'"    Practically  all  of  these 

"  Financing  is  discussed  in  Chap.  XVI,  hedging  in  Chap.  XVU. 

""Over  180,000  care  of  perishiiile  foods  are  consigned  annually  to 
Chicago,  but  nearly  half  of  these  are  transferred  and  reconaigned  to 
other  points,  especially  to  the  eaatem  markets.  The  expense  and  waste 
incident  to  delays  and  difficulties  of  switchinf;  care  from  the  line  on 
lifhich  they  arrive  to  the  lice  of  departure  from  Chicago,  and  the  value 
of  the  time  lost  in  locating  and  inspecting  cars  at  the  various  yards, 
constitute  an  iraportant  item  in  reconsigning  care  from  Chicago,  and  ia 
passed  on  to  the  ultimate  markets  as  fully  as  is  possible." — Report  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  Ike  Wholesale  Marketing  al  Food 
(1920),  p.  116. 

"Some  of  the  more  important  primary  markets  are  Chicago,  Minne- 
apolis, Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  DiiluCh,  Milwaukee,  Omaha,  Peoria,  Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  Toledo,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Wichita. 
Water  transportation  is  now  important  to  less  than  half  of  these 
points.  But  their  strategic  location  on  waterways  accounts  it.  hmffif 
part  for  their  original  developuient  as  markets.  j 
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markete  are  situated  io  cities  where  local  milts,  distilleries, 
and  other  maDUfacturiog  plants  consume  large  quantities  of 
the  grain  received.  As  a  rule,  however,  these  markets  reship 
well  over  half  their  receipts. 

Seaboard  Markets. — There  are  also  lai^e  seaboard  markets 
on  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Gulf  coasts."  The  grain-  re- 
ceived at  eastern  markets  is  principally  distributed  through- 
out the  East,  but  it  is  also  exported,  and  much  of  the  grain 
exported  from  interior  markets  is  shipped  through  these  ports. 
The  Gulf  ports — New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Galveston,  Port  Arthur 
— serve  very  lai^ly  as  exporting  markets,  although  much  of 
the  grain  passing  through  them  is  actually  sold  through  other 
maricets.  The  Pacific  ports — San  Francisco  and  Portland, 
and  the  Puget  Sound  porta — in  addition  to  performing  these 
functions,  are  also  primary  markets  lor  the  western  grain 
and  wool  growing  areas.  They  also  serve  as  local  markets, 
since  much  western  grain  is  shipped  directly  to  these  cities 
without  being  sold  at  growers'  markets. 

The  Cotton  and  Wool  Markets. — Export  markets  are  more 
important  in  the  marketing  of  cotton  than  of  grain  because 
more  than  half  the  cotton  crop  is  usually  e;cported,  chiefly  to 
England,  Germany,  and  France,  whereas  until  the  World  War 
the  increasing  domestic  demand  for  grain  had  made  the  for- 
eign markets  less  and  less  important.  Although  a  large  part 
of  the  cotton  crop  is  concentrated  at  interior  central  markets 
— ^"interior  points  of  concentration" — such  as  Dallas,  St. 
Louis,  Memphis,  Augusta,  and  Montgomery,  over  half  the 
crop  is  usually  shipped  directly  from  local  shipping  and  com- 
press points  to  local  mills,  eastern  mills,  seaports,  and  directly 
to  foreign  markets.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  crop  is 
annually  shipped  to  the  southern  ports  from  local  markets. 
It  is  there  consumed  locally,  sold  on  local  markets,  or  trans- 
ported by  water  to  northern  cities  and  abroad.    New  York 

"Boeton,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Newport  News,  New 
Orleans,  Galveaton,  San  Franciflco,  Seattle,  etc. 
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and  Boston  receive  most  of  their  cotton  from  the  central 
markets  of  the  interior  and  from  the  southern  ports,  rather 
than  from  local  shipping  pointa. 

Most  of  our  great  American  crops,  the  cereals,  cotton,  to- 
bacco, are  important  eicport  crops.  Wool  on  the  other  hand  is 
more  largely  imported  than  exported,  over  one-third  of  the 
local  consumption  being  foreign  grown.  Here  likewise  there 
are  interior  and  seaboard  central  markets.  But  the  seaboard 
markets,  of  which  the  chief  are  Boston,  New  York,  and  Phila- 
delphia, are  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  interior  mar- 
kete,  because  they  serve  as  import  markets,  are  in  the  center 
of  the  wool  manufacturing  areas,  and  are  favored  by  rail 
rates  for  the  handling  of  the  domestic  clip.  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  and  Omaha  are  important  interior  markets;  and  San 
Francisco  and  Portland,  well  located  for  ocean  shipment  and 
with  favorable  transcontinental  rail  rates,  are  also  important. 

Exchanges  and  Auction  Companies. — A  distinguishing 
feature  of  central  markets  is  the  importance  therein  of  the 
sale  of  farm  products  upon  exchanges.  There  are  two  types 
of  exchanges:  those  on  which  a  single  product  is  sold,  and 
Uiose  on  which  several  products  are  exchanged.*'  The  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Trade  and  the  New  York  and  Boston  produce 
exchanges  are  examples  of  the  tatter.  But  wool,  cotton,  to- 
bacco, and  dairy  products,  are  often  sold  on  exchanges  which 
specialize  in  the  handling  of  a  single  product.  Examples  are 
found  in  the  New  York  Coffee  Exchange,  Louisville  Tobacco 
Exchange,  and  the  New  Orleans  and  New  York  cotton  ex- 
changes." On  some  exchanges  organized  speculative  trading 
in  "futures"  is  an  important  feature;  on  others,  there  is  none 
at  all. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  central  market  is  the  auction 
company  through  which  fruits  in  particular  are  sold.  Auctions 

"See  Weld,  op.  cU.,  Chap.  XIII. 

"It  ifl  probable,  however,  that  the  reason  for  this  difference  ia  not 
entirely  inherent  in  the  product,  but  is  due  to  the  fact  that  some  cities 
are  bo  locat«d  aa  to  contain  a  central  market  for  but  a  single  product. 
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are  of  most  importance  when  the  product  is  perishable  or 
/"comes  to  market  in  lai^  quantities  from  distant  areas.  They 
.'  are  of  some  importannB,  pflrtjciilarly  in  Europe,  in  the  sale  of 
imported  raw  materials;  and  the  larfT"*^  ^'"T  wction  in  the 
gorld  is  located  at  St.  T.nnis  The  extent  of  the  use  of  botii 
auctions  and  exchanges  varies  greatly  as  between  different 
products  and  different  markets.  In  fact,  a  very  large  part 
of  all  agricultural  products,  both  raw  materials  and  consump- 
tioD  goods,  is  exchanged  at  the  central  market  through  private 
sale,  even'  though  the  transaction  may  be  made  subject  to 
the  rules  of  an  exchange." 

Jobbing ' Markets. — The  main  service  of  jobbing  markets, 
which  are  also  called  secondary  wholesale  markets,  and  COQ- 
Bumption  wholesale  markets,  is  to  assemble  products  for  the 
gurroundingjietail  markets,  that  is,  for  sale  to  retail  stores. 
Jobbmg  markets  are  operated  on  a  smaller  scale  than  are 
the  central  markets,  do  not  play  so  large  a  part  in  the  de- 
termination of  prices,"  and  perform  only  those  (^rations 
which  enable  them  to  supply  their  inmiediate  clientele.  In . 
assembling  the  products  which  the  trade  requires,  they  serve 
to  disperse  products  concentrated  at  central  markets  to  vari- 
ous retail  outlets.  Thus  apples  are  concentrated  at  central 
markets,  thence  dispersed  to  jobbing  markets,  and  from  these 
dispersed  in  turn  to  retailers.  But  this  work  in  dispersii^  is 
simply  another  aspect  of,  and  is  conditioned  by,  the  effort 
to  assemble  the  various  goods  which  retailers  demand.  Such 
a  market  may  assemble  goods  from  central  markets,  from 
other  jobbing  markets,  from  local  growers'  markets,  and  even 
directly  from  growers  themselves. 

As^thus  described,  it  is  evident  that  similaE  markets  are  not 
found  for  raw  materials,  as  these  are  not  retailed.  There  is, 
however,  a  dispersion  of  raw  materials  from  central  markets 
to  outlying  secondary  wholesale  markets  and  manufacturing 

"The  exchange  operations  are  discussed  od  pp.  361-362,  the  auction 
(XI  pp.  87-88. 
"See  pp.  435-440. 
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centere  which  correeponds  to  the  diBpersion  of  single  products 
from  the  jobbing  markets.  Raw  cotton,  for  example,  for  use 
by  northern  mills  is  bought  through  New  York  dealers  who 
have  concentrated  the  ownership,  if  not  the  actual  cotton,  in 
New  York,  a  central  market,  whence  it  is  dispersed  to  dealers 
and  mills  In  manufacturing  centers.  And  grain  owned  by 
dealers  in  Minneapolis,  Chicago,  and  other  central  markets  is 
sold  by  them  to  outlying  mills  and  to  dealers  in  other  mar- 
kets, who  in  turn  sell  to  manufacturers.  The  truest  parallel, 
however,  to  the  jobbing  market,  so  far  as  raw  materials  are 
concerned,  is  the  jobbing  market  for  the  manufactured  prod- 
ucts into  which  the  raw  materials  are  made.*' 

The  Jobber. — The  chief  middleman  of  the  jobbing  market 
is  the  jobber,  and  it  is  his  activity  which  lat^ely  determines 
the  nature  of  that  market.  The  amount  of  a  product  which 
his  market  will  consume  largely  determines  the  market  in 
which  a  jobber  will  buy.  If  it  consumes  large  enough  quan- 
tities to  warrant  purchases  in  car  lots,  he  is  likely  to  buy 
directly  from  the  growers'  market,  in  car  lots  sent  from  the 
local  shipping  point.  At  times  a  number  of  jobbers  will  com- 
bine in  ordering  a  car,  and  pool  the  costs  and  contents  of  the 
car  on  an  agreed  basis.  But  in  many  markets,  and  for  per- 
ishable products  in  particular,  jabbers  do  not  sell  in  large 
enough  lots  to  warrant  such  large  purchases — in  this  case  they 
are  likely  to  look  to  nearby  central  markets. for  their  supply. 

Some  Cities  Have  Both  Jobbing  and  Central  Markets. — 
Although  the  distinction  between  the  operations  of  a  central 
market  and  a  jobbing  market  is  easy  to  draw,  actual  markets 
cannot  be  so  readily  divided.  Some  markets  which  are  pri- 
marily jobbing  markets  also  reship  produce  to  other  jobbing 
markets,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  all  central  markets  do  a 
jobbing  business.  Thus  Boston  is  primarily  a  jobbing  market, 
concentrating  products  for  local  consumption.  But  it  also 
supplies  the  surrounding  territory,  in  doing  which  it  acts 
partly  in  the  capacity  of  a  jobbing  market  and  partly  in  the 

-See  pp.  115-119. 
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capacity  of  a  central  market,  shipping  goods  out  to  jobbers 
in  surrounding  markets.'*  It  alao  serves  as  a  central  market 
for  wool.  tJew  York  is  primarily  a  jobbing  umrket  for  food 
stuSs  of  the  farm,  but  it  is  a  central  market  for  grain,  wool, 
and.  cottimfc.and  for  many  imported  products,  such  as  rubber, 
coffee,  and  wool.  In  Chicago,  MinDeapoIis,  New  Orleans,  and 
St.  Louis,  on  the  other  hand,  the  work  of  reshipping  con- 
centrated farm  products  to  other  cities  and  to  foreign  coun- 
tries plays  a  much  greater  part  than  does  the  work  of  job- 
bing. But  in  each  of  these  there  is  also  a  great  consuming 
population  and,  hence,  a  large  jobbing  market.  Further- 
more, a  city  is  likely  to  be  a  central  market  for  but  a  few 
products,  whereas  it  must  usually  be  a  jobbing  market  for  all 
products  consumed  locally.  Certain  products  are  concentrated 
both  for  local  consumption  and  for  reshipment  to  other  points, 
but  there  is  assembled  the  much  greater  variety  of  all  kinds  of 
agricultural  products  which  are  consumeii  by  the  local  popu- 
lation. Some  cities  are  usually  thought  of,  nevertheless,  as 
primarily  central  markets,  because  through  their  location  they 
have  come  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  concentration  and 
dispersion  of  a  great  variety  of  products. 

But  not  only  is  it  difficult  to  say  that  a  city  is  primarily 
a  central  market  or  primarily  a  jobbing  market:  it  is  usually 
difficult  to  say  that  a  particular  market  place  within  a  city  is 
primarily  a  central  market  or  a  jobbing  market.  This  is  be- 
cause the  middlemen  handling  the  products  do  not  con&ne 
themselves  to  any  one  class  of  business,  but  seek  their  sources 
wherever  they  seem  best  at  the  moment  and  sell  their  products 
wherever  the  beat  market  offers,  regardless  of  whether  that  be 
the  wholesale  middlemen  in  another  market,  or  the  local  retail 
dealers. 

The  Retail  Market. — Raw  materials  are  usually  exchanged 
in  large  lots  on  a  wholesale  basis.  They  are  not  retailed. 
Goods  ready  for  personal  consumption  in  their  original  state 

'See  A  Summary  of  the  Market  SitualUin  in  Boston,  The  City  PUn- 
niog  Board,  Boston,  Mass.,  June,  1915. 
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must,  OD  the  ottier  hand,  pass  through  the  retail  market.  Hie 
retail  market  for  these  is  found  wherever  final  consumers 
make  their  purchases.  The  dealers  of  this  market  some- 
times secure  their  products  from  the  grower,  thus  forming-a- 
part  of_the.  iHPWers|_lccal  market^  but  more  often,  they  buy 
from  central  and  jobbing  markets.  This  is  the  final  link  in 
the  chain  of  diatribution  of  agricultural  consumers'  goods.  The 
reader  should  again  be  cautioned,  however,  that  many  prod- 
ucts of  the  farm  are  not  sold  to  consumers  in  their  original 
form,  but  must  pass  through  one  or  more  processes  of  manu- 
facture, and  in  some  cases  will  never  reach  ultimate  con- 
sumers. Wheat,  cotton,  rye,  barley,  tobacco,  live  stock,  for 
example,  are  all  processed  in  some  degree.  The  retail  market 
for  such  goods  is  a  market  for  manufactured  products,  and 
the  jobbing  market  becomes  a  wholesale  or  jobbing  market  for 
manufactured  goods — a  market  in  which  products  are  assem- 
bled for  distribution  directly  from  manufacturers  rather  than 
from  middlemen  in  a  central  agricultural  market,  or  from 
growers  and  growers'  markets.'* 

Summary. — From  the  discussion  thus  far  it  has  appeared 
that  at  least  four  important  types  of  agriculturaLmsrkets  are 
discernible.  But  by  no  means  all  agricultural  products  pass 
through  each.  Raw  materials  are  likely  to  be  sold  by  the 
grower  at  his  local  market  and  thence  shipped  to  the  central 
market  where  they  are  sold  to  manufacturers.  In  some  cases, 
however,  growers  sell  directly  to  manufacturers,  and  in  many 
oases  the  local  merchant  sells  to  a  manufacturer  without  re- 
course to  any  central  market  middleman,  or  the  central 
market  middleman  buy's  directly  from  the  grower  without 
recourse  to  an  indcp^ndgntjpiddleman  at  the  grower's  market. 
Products  to  be  sold  to  ultimate  consumers  in  practically  the 
form  in  which  they  leave  the  farm  are,  however,  very  likely 
'  to  pass  through  each  of  the  four  markets  ^numerated,  going 

"The  problems  of  retailing  farm  products  are  so  closely  interwoven 
with  the  retailing  of  manufactured  goods  that  the  discussion  of  the  re- 
tail market  as  a  whole  will  be  taken  up  in  CSisps.  XI  and  XII.. 
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(1)  through  the  local  maitet,  (2)  to  the  central  market,  from 
thence  (3)  to  a  jobbii^  market,  and  finally  (4)  to  t^e  retail 
market.  But  it  has  been  indicated  that  there  are  many  varia- 
tions from  this  four-step  scheme.  Growers  sell  directly  to  re- 
tailers, jobbers  buy  from  growers  and  from  local  shippers, 
and,  finally,  central  market  middlemen  buy  directly  from 
growers  and  often  distribute  directly  to  retailers,  attending 
themselves  to  both  the  concentration  and  dispersion  of  the 
product  to  and  frcm  the  central  market. 
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CHAPTER  V 

MIDDLEMEN  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  WHOLESALE 
MARKET 

A  distinction  has  been  made  between  central,  or  tenninal, 
wholesale  markets  and  jobbing,  consumption,  or  secondary, 
wholesale  markets.  This  distinction  is  a  matter  of  degree, 
and  the  middlemen  ope^ating  in  each  cannot  be  readily  di- 
vided into  middlemen  of  the  central  market  and  middlemen 
of  the  jobbing  market.  Nevertheless,  just  as  the  principal 
.fiinction  of  the  central  market  is  to  collect  produce  from 
country  shippers  and  growers  at  convenient  points  for  Later 
dispersion,  and  just  as  the  principal  function  of  the  jobbing 
market  is  to  assemble  for  retailers,  so  there  are  middlemen 
whose  primary  business  is  the  collection  of  products  and  oth- 
ers who  attend  mainly  to  their  dispersion  and  assembly.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  presence  of  these  middlemen  which  makes  the 
market,  and  the  nature  of  their  activities  determines  its  char- 
acter. 

Confused  Nomenclature. — There  is  much  confusion  in  the 
nomenclature  applied  to  thescwholesale  dealers.  Sometimes 
middlemen  known  by  a  certain  name  to  the  trade  are  no 
longer  functioning  in  the  manner  the  name  seems  to  indicate: 
the  same  middlemen  operate  in  different  ways  from  time  to 
time,  and  middlemen,  called  by  different  names  by  the  trade 
may  be  operating  in  the  same  fashion.  It  will,  therefore,  make 
the  discussion  more  readily  understood  to  start  with  the  opera- 
tions and  business  methods  which  are  found,  and  to  pass  from 
these  to  the  classification  and  nomenclature. 

A.  Operations, — There  are  three  imp<HtaDt  (^rations  in 
the  wholesale  market:  (1)  the  concentration  of  products  from 
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the  growers  or  country  shippers;  (2)  the  dispersion  of  conli 
centrated  products  to  other  markets,  to  factories,  and  to  re- 
tailers, as  a  part  of  the  function  of  assembly;  and  (3)  specu- 
laticm.  Ccmcentration  and  dispersion  have  been  discussed. 
The  speculative  operations  are  performed  by  a  class  of  deal- 
ers who  make  it  their  main  business  to  buy  in  one  wholesale  , 
market  and  ship  or  sell  the  product  in  a  similar  market,  or 
to  resell  on  the  same  market,  wherever  a  chance  for  profit 
from  a  resale  appears.  Buying  and  selling  when  tbey  believe 
the  price  is  lower  or  higher  than  general  market  conditions 
warrant,  they  serve,  through  their  operations,  to  equalize  the. 
price  and  supply  as  hetwppn  varipiiR  niq''^''t°  P"H  hi-i-Typpn 
various  seasons  of  the  year. 

There  is,  in  the  wholesale  trade,  one  class  of  dealers,  who 
are  sometimes  called  "receivers,"  which  is  engaged  in  concen- 
trating products  from  the  local  growers'  markets  and  fjom 
other  wholesale  markets,  foreign  or  domestic.^  Another  class 
purchase  from  these  receivers  and  in  turn  disperse  the  product 
to  mills,  factories,  and,  particularly,  to  retailers.  That  is, 
gome  dealers  are  engaged  primarily  iuxDocentration  and^aome 
are  engaged  primarily  in  dispcrsiou.  But  there  are  many 
deviations  from  this  practice.  In  fact,  it  is  only  in  the  largest 
markets  that  anything  like  this  distinct  cleavage  is  found..  In 
smaller  markets  the  goods  pass  directly  from  the  receiving 
dealer  to  the  retailer  or  manufacturer.  That  is,  the  same  mid- 
dleman is  engaged  in  concentration'  and  in  dispersion  and  as- 
sembly. Nevertheless,  many  of  the  products  which  the  mid- 
dlemen of  these  smaller  markets  handle  are  bought  by  them 
from  the  large  central  markets.  In  so  far  as  this  is  true,  this 
distinction  between  receivers  and  those  who  disperse  is  main- 
tained, but  the  concentrating  middleman  and  the  assembling 
middleman  are  located  in  different  market  places,  and  often 
in  different  cities. 

Again,  certain  wholesale  markets  are  engaged  more  lai^ly 
than  others  in  dispersing  products  which  have  been  concen- 
trated there  for  the  purpose  of  redistribution  to  other  points,    i 
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and  some  are  engaged  chiefly  in  concentrating  products  for 
local  distribution.  In  the  same  city  the  former  type  of  ac- 
tivity will  predominate  with  products  concentrated  from  the 
surrounding  producing  areas  for  which  it  serves  as  a  primary 
market,  and  the  other  will  prevail  for  products  which  are 
shipped  in  for  consumption  from  areas  not  gec^raphically 
tributary.  The  differentiation  between  middlemen  who  con- 
centrate and  those  who  disperse  has  -devekiped  because  it 
usually  proves  more  effective  and  more  econmnical  for  a  mid- 
dleman to  specialize.^  The  many  deviations  from  this  prac- 
tice indicate,  nevertheless,  that  it  is  far  from  generally  recog- 
nized as  essential.  In  fact,  an  individual  dealer  seldom  coo- 
fines  himself  exclusively  to  one  or  the-oUioF- kind  of  operation. 
The  middleman  of  the  jobbing  market  may  buy  most  of  his 
products  from  a  receiver  at  the  central  market,  but  if  oppor- 
tunity offers  he  does  not  hesitate  to  go  over  the  latter's  he^ 
to  the  country  shipper  or  even  to  the  producer,  sometimes 
contracting  for  products  before  the  growing  season  begins. 

*  It  is  of  interest  that  the  scale  of  operations  in  the  produce  market 
continues  small.  "The  growth  of  larger  orgaoitationa  in  the  produce 
business  has  not  brought  about  a  proportionate  increaee  in  the  size  of 
the  operating  unit  in  Chicago.  It  has  not  given  us  enormous  loca{  con- 
cerns standing  out  in  the  businesg  as  MarBhall  Field  and  Sears,  Roebuck 
do  in  their  respective  spheres,  and  financially  capable  of  building  for 
thentaelvea  the  plant  which  would  give  them  the  maximum  of  technical 
efficiency.  The  point  is,  of  course,  that  the  big  produce  business  grows 
by  enlarging  its.  contacts  with  many  producing  and  many  consuming 
points,  and  its  life  and  growth  are  based  upon  constant  and  pereonal 
direction  by  men  intimately  and  somewhat  permanently  connected  with 
these  diverae  local  situations.  It  does  not  admit  of  being  reduced  to  a 
routine,  which  can  then  be  multiplied  into  a  great  establishment,  but 
must  remain  a.  network  of  small  and  personal  places  of  business.  Ap- 
parently there  are  fairly  definite  limits,  under  present  conditions,  to  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  increasing  the  scale  of  operations  beyond  a 
certain  point.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  that  Chicago  dealers  will  ever 
be  in  a  position  to  furnish  themselves  with  a  really  adequate  equipment. 
They  must  look  to  the  railways,  the  cold-storage  companies,  special 
terminal  corporations,  or  to  the  city  government." — E.  G.  Nourse,  The 
Chicago  Produce  Market  (1918),  pp.  lU-115.  . 
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The  receiver  in  turn  may  sell  chiefly  to  jobbers,  but  does  not 
hesitate  to  aell  to  retailers  if  a  suitable  opportunity  offers. 

This, failure  for  clear  lines  of  demarkation  to  develop  be- 
tween classes  of  dealers  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  distri- 
bution of  farm  products  which  distinguishes  it  particularly 
from  that  of  manufactured  goods.  With  manufactured  prod- 
ucts there  is  a  distinct  tendency  for  middlemen  to  copfine 
themselves  to  particular  types  of  operation.  Any  departures 
therefrom  are  commented  on  by  the  trade,  and  frequently  lead 
to  trade  "wars"  upon  such  "irregular"  dealers.  Nothing  of 
the  kind  is  found  in  the  farm  market.  The  conditions  under 
which  farm  products  are  marketed  vary  so  from  point  to 
point,  there  are  so  many  channels  of  distribution  open  to  the 
grower  and  so  many  types  of  aale  are  foun^,  that  methods 
change  constantly.  Furthermore,  because  market  prices  con- 
tinually fluctuate  and  many  products  quickly  deteriorate,  speed 
is  important;  and  so  there  is  no  inclination  on  the  part  of 
farmers,  dealers,  or  consumers  to  confine  themselves  to  so- 
called  "regular"  methods  of  exchange. 

Specialization  of  Middlemen  by  Products.— There  is  also  a 
tendency  for  middlemen  to  specialize  in  the  distribution  of 
single  products  or  classes  of  products.  In  the  larger  markets 
there  seems  to  be  a  fairly  distinct  cleavage  between  middlemen 
handling  the  following  classes  of  products:  meat,  fish  and  sea 
food,  grain,  cotton,  wool,  tobacco,  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables, 
dairy  and  poultry  products,  and  the  like.  Even  at  local  ship- 
ping points  and  in  the  smaller  markets  there  is  a  tendency 
to  such  specialization.  So  many  middlemen  operate,  however, 
in  several  of  these  lines  that  this  should  be  looked  upon  simply 
as  a  general  tendency.' 

B.  Business  Relations. — In  Chapter  I  a  distinction  was 
drawn  between  merchants  and  functional  middlemen  of  ex- 

'ThiB  eituatioQ  in  the  produce  trades  is  discussed  in  the  Report  o/  the 
Federal  Trade  Ctymmiaaion  on  Ike  Wholeiale  Marketirm  0}  Food,  pp. 
27-30.  See  also  L.  D.  H.  Weld,  The  Markelirm  of  Farm  Produola,  pp. 
14-16.  ,  -,  , 
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chaoge.  This  classification  ia  based  upon  the  busineBS  rela' 
tionship  existing  between  the  dealer  and  his  customer.  The 
merchant  is  the  actual  own^f  of  the  goods  he  deals  in,  and 
as  such  bears  all  of  the  risks  and  responsibilities  of  owner- 
ship. His  profits  result  from  his  own  trading.  The  func- 
tional dealer  does  not  own  the  merchandise  and  .does  not  bear 
the  risks  of  ownership,  but  represents  the  buyer  or  the  seller 
and  is  paid  by  him  for  his  efforts  in  his  behalf.  It  is  com- 
mon for  the  same  middleman  to  operate  in  both  ways. 

(1)  Commission  dealing.— Those  middlemen  who  act  as 
intermediaries  between  country  shippers  and  buyers  in  the 
central  market  are  called  commission  merchants — although 
they  are  not  merchants — or  commission  men,  in  the  sale  of 
grain,  live  stock,  fruits  and  vegetables.  They  are  called  fac- 
tors in  the  raw  cotton  trade,  and  merely  buyers  in  some  trades. 
They  normally  act  for  the  grower  or  country  shipper  in  the 
terminal  market  and  neither  buy  nor  sell  on  their  own  account. 
Sometimes  they  represent  buyers  rather  than  sellers.  Their 
primary  service  is  to  know  the  markets  in  which  their  clients' 
products  can  be  best  disposed  of.  They  are  paid  a  fee  or  a 
conmiission  for  their  services.  Dealers  usually  operating  on 
a  commission  basialrecjucntly  buy  and  sell  on  their  own  ac- 
count. When  doing  so,  they  are,  of  course,  not  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  commission  men. 

(£)  Outright  purchase. — Dealers  who  buy  outright  are  not 
clearly  distinguished  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  central  market. 
Those  whose  chief  function  is  to  collect  from  the  growing 
areas  are  variously  called  "wholesale  receivers,"  "wholesalers," 
— a  term  which  is  likewise  applied  to  all  dealers  in  the  central 
wholesale  market — "car-lot  receivers",  and  "jobbers,"  The 
term  "wholesale  receiver"  best  expresses  the  function  involved, 
is  lesa  liable  to  confusion  than  is  the  term  "wholesaler,"  and  is 
preferable  to  the  term  "car-lot  receiver,"  because  it  is  less  re- 
stricted in  its  apparent  meaning.  As  the  jobber's  operations  are 
conmionly  considered  to  be  confined  to  the  assembly  of  prod- 
ucts for  sale  to  retailers,  the  term  ";obber"  is  unsatisfactory. 
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The  term  "wholesale  receiver"  is  not  only  the  best,  but  it  has 
already  been  introduced  into  the  scientific  literature  of  the 
subject.^    Consequently,  it  will  be  used  here. 

Among  the  members  of  the  trade  and  in  popular  discussions 
the  term  "commission  man"  is  frequently  used  to  include 
both  the  middlemen  who  actually  work  on  a  commission 
basis  and  those  who  buy  and  sell  on  their  own  account.  This  . 
confusion  is  easily  explained.  In  sending  products  from 
distant  growers'  markets  to  the  terminal  market  the  first 
method  to  develop  has  usually  been  the  commission  method. 
For  reasons  which  will  be  mentioned  presently  there  often  fol- 
lows a  gradual  change  of  method  on  the  part  of  certain  deal- 
ers.'  They  begin  to  buy  and  sell  outright  and  may  come  in 
time  to  deal  entirely  on  such  a  basis.  But  they  continue  to 
call  themselves  conmiission  men  and  to  be  known  as  such. 
Despite  this  confusion  of  terms  and  of  practice  the  two 
methods  are  distinct  and  are  recognized  as  distinct  in  the  trade. 
Consequently  it  is  feasible  to  organize  a  nomenclature  on 
this  basis:  a  nomenclature  which,  moreover,  conforms  closely 
with  trade  usage  as  well  as  with  that  already  adopted  by 
students  of  agricultural  marketing. 

I  Commission  Dealing. — The  usual  business  of  the  commb- 
sion  man  is  to  receive  goods  directly  from  the  country.  He 
does  not  buy,  but  endeavors  to  sell  for  his  country  client, 
usually  in  the  tenninal  market  in  which  he  is  located.  Thus 
in  the  cattle  trade  the  stockman  or  country  buyer  will  con- 
8^  a  car  or  more  of  cattle  to  the  commission  man.  When 
the  shipment  arrives  at  the  central  market,  the  commission 
man  takes  complete  chaise.  (1)  The  cattle  are  divided 
roughly  into  groups,  which  conform  to  the  demands  of  the 
buyers,  after  which  they  are  driven  into  enclosures  and  the 
commission  man,  as  the  representative  of  the  seller,  has  com- 
plete power  (2)  to  sell  the  cattle  and  (3)  to  collect  the  pro- 
ceeds for  his  client.    After  the  stock  is  sold  the  commission 


•See  Weld,  op.  cit., ; 
'See  pp.  81-84. 
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man  deducts  the  costs  which  he  has  paid,  such  as  freight,  feed 
for  the  stock,  iDSurance  charges  where  they  are  involved,  and 
yardage  and  inspection  fees,  as  well  as  his  own  commissicm 
for  selling.  He  is  usually  paid  a  sum  which  is  a  percentage 
of  the  total  sales  or  which  is  made  up  of  a  certain  charge  per 
unit  sold.'  The  details  which  determine  the  amount  and  the 
nature  of  the  deductions  for  costs  and  services  by  the  com- 
mission man  have  usually  been  determined  in  advance  by 
agreement  between  the  receiver  and  his  customer  or  by  the 
established  rules  of  the  trade. 

Some  time  necessarily  elapses  between  the  shipment  and 
the  sale  of  the  goods,  and  many  shippers  are  unable  or  un- 
willing to  wait  for  their  money  until  the  returns  would  natur- 
ally reach  them.  It  is  the  custom  in  some  trades,  conse- 
quently, for  the  receiver  to  advance  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  estimated  value  of  a  shipment  at  the  time  it  ia  sent.  Cot- 
ton factors,  for  instance,  frequently  store  oottoit  for  shippers 
who  are  not  ready  to  sell  and  advance  money  on  the  stored 
cotton.'    This  is  in  the  nature  of  a  loan  on  suitable  security, 

'These  commiasioDB  range  for  different  producte  between  one  and 
Bfteen  per  cent  of  the  selling  price.  The  charge  is  usually  less  for  car 
lota  and  a  higher  commission  is  charged  for  the  sale  of  the  more  peridl- 
able. products  and  for  products  for  which  no  central  market  places  esust 
in  which  buyers  and  sellers  come  together.  Goods  bought  In  bulk  are 
sold  on  a  higher  commission  than  those  purchased  by  grade  or  sample. 

•They  sometimes  do  more.  Thus,  "It  is  an  established  custom  for 
him  [the  cotton  factors  about  Memphis,  Tennessee]  to  advance  to  the 
grower  money  to  enable  the  latter  to  plant,  cultivate,  and  gather  his 
crop,  such  advances  usually  being  made  upon  the  basis  of  SIS  per  bale 
on  the  number  of  bales  which  the  grower  contracts  to  deliver  to  the 
factor.  Upon  advances  so  made  the  factor  charges  interest  at  the  rate 
of  S  per  cent.  When  the  cotton  has  been  ginned  and,  in  accordance  with 
the  contract,  delivered  to  the  factor,  the  latter  sella  it  and  in  settlement 
with  the  grower  deducts  his  8  per  cent  interest  on  money  advanced,  a 
commission  o(  2Vi  per  cent,  and  expenses  consisting  usually  of  freight 
charges,  drayage,  storage,  and  insurance.  Where  all  these  charges  attach 
to  the  handling  of  a  bale  of  cotton  by  the  Memphis  factor  the  average, 
it  is  said,  amounts  to  approximately  S3  per  bale.-'— /ntersf ale  Conimi.rca 
Commmkm  Reporte,  Vol.  XXVI  <1913),  p.  590.  .  , 
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although  the  underBtaoding  ia  that  the  factor  will  eventually 
sell  the  goods  for  his  clieot.  When  final  payment  is  made 
the  factor  deducts,  among  other  things,  interest  on  the  money 
advanced.  Local  shippers  of  grain  commonly  draw  drafts  od 
the  purchaser  for  the  full  amount  of  the  sale.  In  other  cases, 
particularly  when  selling  through  commission  men,  they  are. 
allowed  to  draw  up  to  a  certain  percentage  of  the  estimated 
price, 

>Riie  of  Outright  Purchase  from  Commission  Dealing. — 
The  commiesioa  method  of  dealing  is  almost  always  found 
when_ma^tiQg-is  fnidff  nnd  iiniifiyflnrfri,  when  goods  vary 
in  quality,  variety,  and  method  of  packing,  when  transporta- 
tioD  facilities  are  slow  and  ^t^ependable,  and  when  market 
news  ^inadequate.  Under  such  conditions  dealers  are  usually 
unwilli4g  to  undertake  the  risk  of  buying  the  product  outright. 
If  they  do  buy  they  must  jiay  a  price  low  enough  to  offset  the 
risk  involved.  The  shipper,  consequently,  ia  likely  to  prefer 
to  bear  that  risk 'himself  for  the  chance  of  the  higher  price 
he  may  obtain  through  consignment.  But  as  these  conditions 
improve,  &s  producers  begin  to  specialize  and  to  produce  prod- 
ucts of  more  uniform  variety  and  perhaps  to  grade  them  by 
quality. and  variety;  as  transportation  systems  develop  so  that 
schedules  can  be  depended  upon,  and  the  speed  of  trains  in- 
creases; as  refrigerator  cars  and  other  special  equipment  he- 
come  adequate;  as  news  of  the  needs  of  the  market  and  of 
available  supplies  ccnnes  to  be  more  accurate  and  more  readily 
obtsioed — ^the  risks  en  route  and  at  the  central  market  grow 
less,  and  consequently  the  possibility '  of  outright  purchase 
by  the  dealers  located  there  becomes  greater.  But  such  im- 
proved conditions  make  outright  purchase  only  more  probable; 
they  do  not  cause  it  to  develop. 

Among  the  causes  that  may  compel  the  change  from  con- 
eigmnent  to  outright  purchase  are  the  conditions  in  the  trade 
and  the  demand  of  shippers  to  be  relieved  of  risk.  ■  Shippers 
very  largely  <w6se  the  consignment  method,  or  are  suspicious 
of  it,  partiqi^ly  when  the  scarcity  of  market  news  makes 
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yjem  unable  io  follow  the  market  closely/  or  when  they  grow 
pioducts  which  are  likely  to  deteriorate  liefore  they  reach  the 
.  market,  ot  which  fluctuate..ffi:ea.tly_.in.price.  They  are  likely 
to  feel  that  they  are  not  getting  the  top  price,  or  that  the 
dealer's  deductions  for  grading,  packing,  or  for  unsalable  prod- 
ucts are  too  great — that  the  commission  man  is  not  dealing 
fairly  with  them*  They  are  more  than  likely,  consequently, 
to  patronize  a  dealer  who  will  offer  to  purchase  outright  at 
the  market  price.  This  relieves  them  of  the  necessity  of 
waiting  for  the  returns  and  of  the  uncertainty  and  risk  con- 
nected therewith.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  central  market 
dealers  are  in  the  beat  position  to  know  the  needs  of  the  market 
they  sell  in,  and  as  they  gain  individual  experience  and  a& 
market  conditions  improve,  they  reach  a  place  where  they 
are  in  a  position  to  bear  the  risks  of  merchanting  and,  in 
order  to  gain  any  increased  trading  profits  which  may  result, 
prefer  to  operate  that  way.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  the  in- 
creased interest  of  the  dealer  who  has  his  own  funds  invested 
in  the  goods  causes  him  to  operate  more  eff'ectively.  Further- 
more, since  he  is  located  in  the  central  market,  he  is  in  a  better 
position  to  determine  market  trends  and,  consequently,  to 
carry  the  market  risks. 

These  facts,  coupled  with  the  competiticm  of  commission 
men  among  themselves  and  with  other  classes  of  dealers  for 
products  to  handle,  or  with  which  to  supply  their  established 
trade,  have  undoubtedly  been  important  in  bringing  about  a 
change.  Thus,  in  the  produce  trade,  in  order  to  procure  just 
the  kind  and  quality"  of  products  they  require,  the  jobbers 
have  often  gone  over  the  heads  of  the  receiving  middlemen 
and  have  themselves  bought  directly  from  the  producer  or 
country  shipper,  paying  cash."    This  has  sometimes   forced 

'See  Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  the  Wholesale 
Marketing  of  Food,  pp.  40;-12. 

'See  E.  G.  Nouree,  The'Chicago  Produce  Market,  pp.  55  S. 

*  Nourse,  op.  cit.,  p.  51  ff.,  and  Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commit- 
gion  on  the  Wholesaie  Marketing  of  Food  (1920),  pp.  52-53. 
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the  commission  man  to  meet  not  merely  the  competitjpD 
of  other  wholesale  receivers  but  to  contend  with  that  of  the 
jobbers  as  well.  Again,  in  order  to  be  assured  of  the  kind  of 
produce  wanted  receivers  are  often  forced  to  get  products  irom 
distant  sources  and  are  compelled  not  merely  to  pay  cash, 
but  even  to  guarantee  a  certain  price  before  the  growers  will 
plant  the  crop.  This  is  because  the  latter  arc  unwilling  to 
take  the  risk  of  that  particular  crop  and  its  prospects  in  the 
distant  market.  Moreover,  in  time  of  shortage  in  his  normal 
field  of  supply  the  dealer  may  need  to  enter  growing  sec- 
tions in  which  he  does  not  ordinarily  buy,  and  to  the  growers 
of  which  he  is  not  known.  To  compete  with  established 
houses  he  may  be  forced  to  pay  cash.  Sometimes  the  c(Hn- 
mission  man  has  sold  the  greater  part  of  a  shipment  on  a 
ccHumission  basis,  and  rather  than  hold  up  the  payment  of 
the  shipper  until  it  is  sold  he  buys  the  remainder  himself. 
Finally,  as  particular  dealers  gain  in  financial  power  and 
are  able  as  a  result  of  increased  reputation  with  banking 
houses  to  borrow  funds,  they  become  able  to  cany  on  their 
business  on  this  basis,  whereas  before  these  fortunate  condi- 
tions arise  they  must  operate  on  a  commission  basis,  in  which 
less  capital  is  required. 

Both  Business  Relations  Prevail  in  Most  Lines. — ^Any  of 
these  causes  may  lead  to  outright  purchase,  and  temporarily, 
at  least,  tend  to  confuse  business  methods.  For  during  this 
change  it  is  evident  that  both  business  relationships  are  likely 
to  prevail  in  the  same  market  and  to  be  used  by  the  same 
ooerchants.  Likewise,  the  limited  financial  resources  of  new 
dealers  ccwning  into  the  field  tend  to  perpetuate  commission 
dealing.  In  most  trades  the  two  methods  are  found  side  b^ 
side,  and  the  ffmai[i;nTfli;[i|  nnla  in  hy  nn  means  losing  ground 
in  all  trades.  Thus  in  the  cattle  industry,  the  commission 
method  prevails  almost  entirely.  Because  of  the  continuous 
market  for  live  stock,  its  excellent  organization,  and  the  knowl- 
edgfi  which  shippers  have  of  the  market,  and  because  of 
the  efforts  which  have  been  made  by  the  dealers'  associations 
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to  prevent  sharp  practices,  this  method  appears  to  ctmtiiiue 
to  give  satiefactioD,  and  the  demand  for  change  has  not  been 
great  enough  to  bring  it  about.  Well  over  two-thirds  of  the 
grain  sold  by  country  dealers  is  consigned  for  similar  rea- 
sons,'" and  in  periods  in  which  prices  pre  fluctuating  greatly, 
or  when  the  grain  of  a  particular  section  is  of  very  poor 
quality,  dealers  who  ordinarily  buy  may  be  -unwilling  to 
chance  the  extraordinary  risks  which  these  conditions  cause 
and  so  simply  operate  on  a  commission  basis  for  the  time 
being. 

It  seems  that  the  continuance,  side  by  side,  of  these  two 
methods  may  prove  a  protection  to  the  growers,  because  they 
can  utilize  whichever  method  suits  them  best,  and  the  com-  ' 
petition  between  the  two  classes  of  dealers  tends  to  obtaio 
good  service  fr<HU  the  commission  dealers  and  good  prices 
from  the  merchants. 

Outright  Purchase:  The  Wholesale  Receiver. — Large 
quantities  of  products  are  now  bought  outright  by  merchants 
in  central  markets.  It  is  to  such  merchants  that  we  here 
apply  the  term  "wholesale  receiver,"  although  the  trade  is 
likely  to  continue  to  call  them  "commission  men"  tSbg  after 
they  have  ceased  to  operate  on  a  commission  basis.  The  mam 
function  of  both  wholesale  receivers  and  commissicn  men 
is  to  concentrate  the  products  from  country  shipping  points  I 

at  the  terminal  markets.    Thewhjjlfisgle  receiver,  in  buying  | 

outright,  bears  all  the  risk  of  marketing  the  product  after 
it  leaves  the  country  shipping  point;"  when  the  dealer  works         i 
on  a  commission  basis,  the  shipper  bears  the  risks.  { 

Because  of  the  uncertainties  involved  it  seems  that  the  out-         I 
right  purchaser  would  require  a  larger  profit  than  that  re- 
quired by  the  commission  dealer  in  the  same  trade.    Probably 

"Report  Qj  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  the  Grain  Trade,  Vol.  I, 
pp.  144-145. 

"  In  the  case  of  salea  ta  which  the  price  is  determiDed  by  the  market 
price  on  the  day  o(  arrival,  the  dealer's  risk  begins  on  arrival. 
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this  is  true.  But  facta  are  not  available  for  proving  the  case, 
and  the  following  statement  concerning  the  grain  trade  is  of 
interest: 

"Grain  Jobbing  is  a  procarioue  bueineBa.  Several  grain  jobbers 
suggested  that  in  considering  the  jobber's  profits  attention  should 
be  called  to  the  fact  that  about  10  per  cent  of  the  grain  jobbers 
fail  in  businees  each  year.  The  average  profit  of  a  grain  jobber 
is  about  1  cent  per  bushel  on  wheat  handled,  depending  on  the 
Tolume  of  his  business,  his  knowledge  of  the  market,  and  the 
movement  of  prices.  As  he  is  performing  practically  the  same 
function  as  the  commission  man  be  can  not  expect  to  make  on  the 
average  much  more  than  the  commission  man,  who,  as  stated, 
receives  uniformly  1  cent  per  bushel  for  bis  services  in  the  grain 


The  Broker. — The  broker  is  another  receiver  who  operates 
ID  much  the  same  manner  as  does  the  commission  merchant, 
except  that  he  more  frequently  repreeeats  huyere  in  the  cen- 
,tral  market  than  does  the  commission  man,  and  seldom  rep- 
resents growers  or  country  shippers.  He  usually  handles  goods 
in  larger  lots,  performs  fewer  functions,  exercises  fewer  pow- 
ers, and  so  works  for  a  smaller  fee  than  does  the  commission 
man.  Usually  the  broker  merely  gets  in  touch  with  the 
market  sources  for  his  principal  and  then  must  confirm  pric^ 
and  conditions  of  the  contract  before  he  can  act;  his  powers 
of  representation  for  his  client  are  thus  not  usually  so  broad 
as  «>e-4iuis£  of  the  commission  man.  His  main  function  is 
to  bring  buyer  and  seller  together. 

When  a  broker  represents  a  shipper  he  is  sometimes  called 
a  shipper's  representative.  But  the  shipper's  representative 
does  not  always  sell;  often  his  duties  are  to  inspect  the  ship- 
per's products  when  they  arrive  at  the  central  market,  the 
selling  being  left  to  other  agencies.  As  many  shippers'  repre- 
sentatives work  for  salaries,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  not 

"United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  StHtistics,  No.  130  (1914),  (Retail 
Prices  and  Cost  of  Living  Series,  No.  9),  Wkeal  and  Flour  Price*  from 
Farmer  to  Contumer,  p.  29. 
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true  brokers."  Transactions  on  produce  exchangee  are  com- 
monly made  through  brokers. 

loasmuch  as  some  dealers  called  "bickers"  perform  more 
functioQs  and  exercise  more  powers,  and  as  some  commission 
men  perform  fewer  functions  and  exercise  fewer  powers,  than 
are  here  indicated,  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  classify  individ- 
ual firms.  The  two  types  shade  almost  imperceptibly  into  one 
another. 

The  Jobber. — ^The  main  business  of  the  jobber  is  to  assemble 
goods  for  retailers.  In  order  to  be  supplied  with  the  prod- 
ucts which  his  trade  demands,  the  jobber  is  on  the  constant 
lookout  for  any  source  of  supply  that  will  give  him  the  de- 
sired products  of  the  proper  quality  and  quantities,  at  the  time 
wanted  and  at  the  lowest  price.  But  although  he  is  con- 
stantly on  the  lookout  for  the  best  source  of  supply,  most  of 
his  purchases  are  made  from  receivers  in  the  central  market. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  products  coming  from 
a  distance,  and  such  products  are  usually  in  the  great  ma- 
jority. Even  crops  grown  locally,  such  as  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, can  usually  supply  the  local  market  for  but  part  of 
the  season.  Before  and  after  the  local  season  they  must 
be  imported  from  sections  in  which  the  crops  mature  earlier 
and  later.  It  is  true  of  practically  all  markets  that  but  few 
of  the  products  they  consume  are  grown  locally  and  that  when . 

"The  term  "broker"  is  also  applied  io  the  fruit  trade  to  local  repre- 
sentatives of  wholesale  receivers  and  commission  bouses  who  go  to  the 
country  shipping  points  and  buy  or  take  on  consignment  for  their  houses 
the  products  of  the  growers.  They  usually  work  on  a  commission  basis, 
the  commission  being  paid  by  the  house  they  represent.  The  t«nn 
"solicitor"  is  also  applied  to  these  local  representatives  of  terminal  mar- 
ket middlemen,  particularly  when  they  worit  on  a  salary  basis.  The 
work  of  such  middlemen  must  not  be  confused  with  that  of  the  dealer 
here  described. 

The  broker  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  trade  is  described  in  J.  H. 
CollinB,  J.  W.  Fisher,  Jr.,  and  Wells  A.  Sherman,  Melhodt  of  WhoUaaU 
Di»trU>tUion  of  Fruits  and  Vegelableg  on  Large  MarkeU,  U.  6.  Dfipart- 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Bui.  No.  267  (1915).  pp.  U-U. 
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so  grown  the  supply  ia  frequently  insufficient  even  during  the 
height  of  the  season.'* 

Jobbers  do  not  usually  confine  themselves  to  a  single  source 
of  supply  but  depend  now  on  one  source,  now  on  another. 
Thus,  produce  jobbers  in  some  of  the  outlying  markets  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  buy  much  of  their  produce  directly  from  the 
central  market  on  "South  Water  Street";  others,  however,  buy 
from  growers,'*  and  either  may  buy  from  time  to  time  from 
the  other  source.  Jobbers  in  the  smaller  cities  likewise  buy 
both  from  nearby  and  distant  growers  and  frran  receivers  in 
central  markets. 

The  Auction  Company. — Ad  agency  of  considerable  impor- 
tance in  the  distribution  of  perishable  products  at  central 
markets  is  the  auction  compal^!  The  function  of  an  auction 
company  is  to  furnish  a  place  and  a  business  mechanism 
tlirougb  which  perishable  products  shipped  from  great  die-  ' 
tances  in  large  quantities  can  find  an  immediate  market.  The 
company  supplies  a  building  to  which  the  goods  are  taken 
and  in  which  samples — called  "parts  of  marts" — can  be  dis- 
played. A  daily  catalogue  is  printed  naming  the  goods  ofTered 
for  sale  on  that  day,  and  auctioneers  are  provided.  Sales 
are  made  on  the  basis  of  samples  representing  each  lot  of 
goods.  After  the  sales  are  made  the  company  attends  to  the 
collection  and  remittance  of  the  proceeds.  The  auction  com- 
pany represents  the  shipper  and  sells  for  hiov^rather  Soiib^ 
wholesale  receivers  and  commission  men  who  handle  the  ship- 
pers' produce  in  the  central  market;  and  the  buyers  or  their 
direct  representatives  are  there  to  bid  on  the  goods  as  they 
are  offered  for  sale.    Only  wholesale  middlemen  are  usually 

**It  hu  been  estimated  that  not  over  5  per  cent  of  the  produce  con- 
eumed  in  the  New  York  area  is  grown  within  the  trucking  radius  (50 
milea).  Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commiaaion  on  the  Wholeeale 
Marketing  of  Food,  pp.  202-203.  See  also  L.  D,  H.  Weld,  "The  Food 
Supply  of  the  Iron  lUnge"  in  Weld  and  Othera,  Studies  in  the  Market- 
ing of  Farm  Prodvels;  Studies  in  the  Social  Sciences,  No.  4,  University 
of  Minnesota  (1915),  p.  109. 

"See  E.  G.  Nourse.  The  Chicago  Produce  Market,  pp.  14-26. 
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repreBented  as  eellere  at  siicb  eales,  although  at  times  large 
shippers  are  present.  Jobbers  are  the  chief  purchasere,  but 
regular  retailers  and  such  venders  as  hucksters  and  push  cart 
men  sometimes  buy.  The  fees  for  the  services  of  the  auction 
companies  usually  consist  of  a  commission  charge  to  the 
seller." 

Middlemen  Who  Speculate  on  Quick  Price  Changes. — 
The  middlemen  thus  far  discussed  are  mainly  engaged  in  con- 
centration or  dispersion.  A  third  group  operates  mainly,  in 
the  central  market.  Middlemen  of  this  kind  seldom  hold 
products  for  long,  but  make  it  their  business  to  watch  prices 
carefully  for  a  chance  to  make  speculative  profits  from 
rapid  transactions.  When  prices  are  lower  than  they  believe 
conditions  warrant,  they  buy,  selling  lat«r  at  the  advanced 
price,  in  case  they  have  properly  judged  the  market.  Or  they 
buy  in  one  market  when  prices  are  a  little  lower  than  in 
another  and  sell  quickly  in  the  other  market  before  prices 
have  again  become  equalized.  Their  profits  on  individual 
sales  are  usually  small,  the  very  nature  of  their,  business-iend- 
ing  to  keep  the  maikcta  ia-dose  adjustmcQt.  For  when  the 
price  ID  general  or  prices  in  a  given  market  get  out  of  line 
their  purchases  and  sales  tend  to  bring  prices  back  to  normal, 
and  hence  to  eliminate  entirely  the  chance  of  profit  from  such 
transactions.  Operations  of  this  kind  are  mainly  speculative, 
but  they  serve  to  keep  prices  at  a  point  near  to  that  which 
market  conditions  seem  to  warrant.  This  helps  to  keep  lai^ 
dealers  from  forcing  prices  up  or  down  and  to  prevent  esrtreme 
price  fluctuations.'^ 

Functional  Specialists. — There  are  other  market  agencies 
highly  specialized  by  function.    It  has  been  shown  that  mar- 

"  Detailed  diecussioiu  of  auctions  will  be  (ound  in  L.  D.  H.  Weld, 
The  Marketing  of  Farm  Product*,  pp.  53-55,  124-141 ;  E.  O.  Noune, 
Chicago  Produce  Afarket,  pp.  32-38;  Report  o{  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mianon  on  the  Wholesale  Marketing  oj  Food,  pp.  56-59.  In  Europe 
many  raw  maCerialB,  such  as  wool  and  rubber,  are  auctioned.  Wool  ia 
sometimes  sold  at  auction  in  the  United  States. 

"  See  pp.  372-375  and  440-443. 
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keting  coneistfi  mainly  of  buying  and  selling  and  of  the 
processes  of  transportation  and  atorage.  The  middlemen  so 
far  discussed  have  dealt  mainly  with  buying  and  selling  and 
in  so  far  as  they  have  carried  or  stored  goods  it  has  been  inci- 
dental to  that  function.  But  there  are  agencies  which  spe- 
cialize entirely  in  transportation,  storage,  risk-taking,  and 
financing.  These  are  not  midmemen  according  to  the  classi- 
fication of  Chapter  I,  Thev^wform  services  which  buyers  and 
sellers  would  otherwise^,h^e  to  perform,  just  as  the  producer 
and  the  consumer'would  have  to  attend  to  all  the  details  of 
buying  and  selling  if  there  were  no  middlemen.'* 

"ExamplM  have  already  been  given  in  Chap.  I,  and  need  not  be 
mentioned  again  at  this  point.  It  will  also  be  uanecesaaiy  to  discun 
now  the  retailer  of  agricultural  products,  for  the  retailing  of  farm  prod- 
ucts ia  BO  aimilar  to  the  retailing  of  other  products  that  it  can  be  left 
for  later  consideration. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

^_^  MARKETING  RAW  MATERIALS 

I 

The  three  preceding  chaptere  dealt  with  the  marketing  of 
farm  products,  whether  used  as  raw  materials  or  foods.' 
This  chapter  will  consider  the  marketing  of  raw  materials, 
as  illustrating  the  marketing  of  production  goods.  Every 
manufacturer  has  both  a  buying  and  a  selling  problem;  and 
this  chapter  treats  what  is  perhaps  the  most  important  part 
of  the  former — the  purchase  of  raw  materials.'  The  problems 
involved  in  marketing  semi-manufactured  production  goods 
will  not  be  specifically  discussed.  But  the  omission  is  not 
.serious,  since,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  purchasing  manu- 
facturer, the  problems  are  similar  to  those  mentioned  in  this 
chapter,  and  the  problems  of  the  selling  manufacturer  are  dis- 
cussed in  later  chapters. 

Small  Scale  Production  of  Raw  Materials. — Raw  mate- 
rials are  the  products  of  the  farm,  forest,  mine,  and  sea  before 
they  imdergo  the  manufacturing  processes  which  prepare  them 
for  use.  Such  materials  are  t^ed  in  large  quantities  by  in- 
dividual manufacturing  plantis,  but  they  are  ordinarily  pro- 

'  Foodstuffs  when  they  are  to  be  preserved,  packed,  canned,  dried,  or 
otherwise  processed  on  a  commercuJ  basis  will  be  considered  M  raw 
materials;  after  those  processes  have  been  completed,  they  will  be  con- 
sidered as  manufactuTed  products. 

*0n  the  general  subject  consult  Arthur  E.  Swanson,  "Detennining  the 
Purchasing  Policy,"  Adtrdimlmlion,  Vol.  2,  No.  5  (Nov.,  1931),  pp. 
616-622;  H.  B.  Twyford,  Purchasing  (1919).  and  CbBTlea  S.  RiadrfoOB, 
Pwchating  (1915), 
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duced  and  extracted  from  nature  on  a  small  scale/  Further- 
more, the  sources  of  raw  materials  are  often  at  a  great  distance 
from  individual  factories  and  the  centers  of  manufacture.' 
'Such  products  must,  consequently,  be  collected  from  small 
producers  and  concentrated  in  manufacturing  centers  and 
at  manufacturing  plants.  Farm  products  in  particular — 
fruits,  vegetables,  grains,  sugar  beets  and  sugar  cane,  tobacco, 
coffee,  forage  crops,  cotton,  rubber,  wool,  live  stock — are  pro-  ( 
duced  OD  a  small  scale  by  thousands  of  independent  growers. 
Even  a  large  plantation  is  small  scale  when  compared  with 
a  modem  factory.  Among  the  extractive  industries,  such  as 
mining,  liunbering,  fishing,  large  scale  operation  is  more  com- 
mon. But  even  here  a  large  volume  of  the  total  production 
is  small  scale. 

Transportation  Problem. — ^Transportation  costs  usually  de- 
termine whether  materials  will  move  to  the  factory  in  their 
crude  state,  or  whether  there  shall  be  at  least  a  degree 
of  processing  at  the  source.  The  location  of  factories  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  source  of  their  raw  materials 
is  a  common  phenomenon.*  But,  in  the  case  of  very  bulky 
products,  of  products  in  which  there  is  a  lai^e  percentage 
of  waste,  and  of  products  extracted  <m  a  large  scale,  a  rough 
processing,  or  even  complete  processing,  may  take  place  be- 
fore the  product  is  moved  very  far  toward  its  place  of  ulti- 
mate consumption.  Lumber  mills,  for  example,  are  usually 
located  at  the  forests,  although  the  furniture  and  houses  made 
therefrom  are  constructed  and  manufactured  far  away  in  the 
centers  of  consumption  and  ifaiknufacture.  This  is  the  case, 
because  the  market  for  lumber  is  definitely  limited  by  the  cost 
of  its  transportation  and  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  cubic 

'fVequently  these  factories  are  concentrated  in  a  few  Hections  of  the 
country.  Common  Uluatrationa  are  the  woolen  and  cotton  mills  of  New 
Elnglalid,  the  shoe  factories  in  Maaaachusetta,  the  automobile  plants  in 
the  Detroit  sectioa,  etc.  See  the  United  States  Ceruw  of  Manvjaclvret 
(IWS),  Vol.  I,  Chap.  XII;  and  Malcolm  Keir,  ManulacturiTig  /nduslriet 
in  America  (1020). 
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volume  of  the  tree  reaches  the  market  in  the  finished  form.*    ■ 
Ores  are  frequently  partially  refined  near  the  mines.    This  is  i 
particularly  true  when  a  long  expensive  rail  haul  is  involved. 
The  reduction  of  iron  ore  to  metal,  for  example,  is  frequently 
undertaken  where  the  ore,  or  other  raw  materials — fuel  and 
flux — are  found.    The  pig  iron  is  easily  shipped  in  bulk  and    ' 
is  of  sufficient  value  to  warrant  a  long  haul,  whereas  it  may 
prove  too  expensive  to  haul  the  ore,  the  fuel,  or  flux,   for 
similar  distances.    In  this  way  the  cost  of  transportation  is 
reduced.    Sugar  beets  are  completely  processed  where  they  are 
grown.    Only  one-eighth  of  their  weight  can  be  extracted  as  ) 
sugar.    This  makes  it  necessary  to  place  the  refineries  in  the  I 
beet-growing  sections;  otherwise  the  expense  of  transporting 
the  raw  materials  to  the  factory  would  make  the  costs  much 
higher  and  prevent  competition  with  lower  cost  refineries.' 

Where  raw  materials  and  finished  products  are  both  very 
bulky,  as  is  the  case  in  the  cement,  brick,  and  tile  industries,* 
there  is  a  tendency  for  Hie  industry  to  be  operated  in  a  purely 
local  way.  When  there  is  a  suitable  supply  of  such  raw  ma- 
terials at  hand  a  local  plant,  even  though  operating  on  a  rela- 
tively small  scale,  can  far  underbid  more  distant  producers. 
Consequently,  although  a  very  high  proportion  of  such  ma- 
terials is  processed  near  the  final  market,  it  is  also  made  frton 
local  materials.'  When  the  raw  material  is  perishable,  there  is, 
likewise,  a  tendency  to  manufacture  near  the  source  of  sup- 
ply. Examples  are  found  in  the  localization  of  the  salmon 
canneries  in  the  Northwest,  and  of  the  vegetable  and  fruit 
canning  industries  in  districts  where  there  is  a  sufficient  supply 
of  materials  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  canneries.     The 

*R.  C.  Bryant,  Prices  oj  hamher,  U.  8.  War  InduBtTiee  Board,  Price 
Bui.  No.  43. 

'Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  CommuaUm  on  the  Beet  Sugar  Industry 
in  the  United  Slates  (May  24,  1917),  pp.  152-153. 

'Heinrich  Ries  and  Heory  Leightou,  HUtory  of  the  Clay-WorkiTig  In- 
dwlTV  in  the  United  Stale*  <ig09},  p.  6. 

'  For  a  good  recent  discussion  of  the  reasons  for  the  localisation  of 
industry  the  reader  is  referred  to  Keir,  op.  dt..  Chap.  III. 
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packing  of  oysters  in  Baltimore,  and  the  wine  industry  in 
California  are  other  examples." 

Need  for  Standardized  Materials. — In  addition  to  bis  need 
for  a  large  supply,  the  manufacturer  desires  raw  materials 
of  the  exact  quality  his  finished  product  demands.  Further- 
more, they  must  be  made  available  for  use  as  needed.  But 
individual  producers  and  even  whole  producing  areas  cannot 
always  meet  these  demands.  Raw  materials  are  by  no  means 
uniform  in  quality,  and  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  ma- 
terials produced,  as  well  as  the  materials  used,  vary  from  sea- 
son to  season,  from  producer  to  producer,  and  from  manufac- 
turer to  manufacturer.  Raw  materials  must  be  taken  as 
nature  supplies  them,  and  man  is  unable  to  exercise  a  suf- 
ficient influence  to  avoid  variations  in-  either  quality  or  quan- 
tity.* Agriculture  and  many  extractive  industries,  further- 
more, are  seasonal  in  nature,  whereas  the  manufacturing 
plants  which  utilize  their  products  prefer  to  operate  continu- 
ously. Even  when  the  demand  for  the  manufactured  product 
is  seasonal,  production  conditions  usually  make  it  imperative 
that  the  factory  operate  at  a  uniform  rate  of  production 
throughout  the  year  if  that  is  possible. 

The  demand  of  manufacture  for  materials  uniformly  of 
particular  qualities  arises  in  the  flrst  place  from  conditions 

'TTie  bulk  of  the  raw  producte  and  the  waste  involved  are,  however, 
likewise  important  factors  in  each  of  these  cases. 

'An  extreme  illustration  of  the  failure  of  producers  to  supply  raw 
materials  of  uniform  quality  is  found  in  the  case  of  American  wool: 
"Tlie  lack  of  uniformity  in  American  breeding  methods  perhaps  does 
more  than  any  other  one  thing  to  make  close  or  accurate  grading  of  our 
wool  impossible.  Neither  wools  from  any  given  locality,  nor  even  sepa- 
rate clips  have  a  closely  uniform  character.  .  .  .  When  the  Wool  Exchange 
attempted  to  list  and  prescribe  a  minimum  number  of  standard  classes, 
it  was  unable  to  reduce  the  list  to  as  few  as  200  main  classes,  and  the 
relations  betweeo  these  were  very  haiy.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  with 
the  relatively  simple  grading  ayatems  for  cotton  and  wheat,  and  also 
show*  k  marked  difierence  from  conditions  in  either  the  English  or 
AustrsliaD  wool-auction  warehouses." — Paul  T.  Cherington,  The  Wool 

induttni  (ine).  p- «. 
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in  the  market  for  the  finished  products — the  need  to  supply 
a  commodity  of  uniform  quality  to  the  trade.  The  tendency'i 
for  manufacturers  to  sell  by  specification,  by  brand,  trade 
name,  or  trade-mark  makes  this  particularly  important.'"  An 
additional  cause  for  this  demand  for  carefully  standardized 
materials  is  the  fine  adjustment  with  which  some  machinery 
is  now  set — a  condition  which  makes  it  imperative  that  the 
proper  materials  be  used. 

"With  the  inorease  in  the  epinning  of  fine  counts  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  fine  goods,  it  has  become  necessai?  for  the  maau' 
facturer  to  discriminate  in  the  quali^  of  cotton  which  he  buys, 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  coarser  yarn  and  cloth  the  machinery 
adjusted  for  a  certain  grade  of  cotton  cannot  be  operated  advan- 
tageously on  a  lower  grade,  while  a  higher  grade  adds  a  needless 
expense.  The  spinner  must  also  be  careful  in  his  selection  of  the 
raw  cotton  because  of  the  preference  of  the  operatives  to  work 
continuously  upon  the  same  grade.  If  an  attempt  is  made  repeat- 
edly to  substitute  an  inferior  grad^  it  is  difficult  to  retain  the 
better  class  of  operatives,"" 

Merchandising  Demand  for  Standardized  Materials. — But 
another,  and  perhaps  in  most  cases  a  more  important  reason 
for  the  demand  for  standardized  materials,  is  what  might  be 
called  a  merchandising  demand.  Manufacturers  prefer  to 
be  able  to  purchase  just  the  grade  of  materials  they  need 
to  use.  This  is  because  they  do  not  wish  to  go  to  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  grading  materials  as  they  come  from  the  pro- 
ducer, and  of  marketing  the  surplus  which  they  cannot  use. 
Neither  do  they  care  to  bear  the  extra  cost  of  buying  ma- 
terials which  they  can  not  use,  even  though  they  may  be  able 
to  resell  them.  Nor  do  they  wish  to  bear  any  greater  risk  of 
price  changes  or  of  physical  deterioration  than  is  involved  in 
purchasing  the  minimum  amount  of  the  exact  quality  of  ma- 
terials demanded  by  the  factory." 

-See  pp.  402-406. 

"  M.  T.  Copeland,  The  Cotton  Manulacturing  Industru  of  the  Umled 
Statei  (1013),  p.  184. 
"Standardization  by  market  agenciea  does  not  always  complete  the 
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Inspection. — So  important  ia  it  to  have  raw  materialB  poe- 
seaaing  proper  characteristics  that  in  many  caees  manufac- 
turers are  not  content  with  buying  raw  materials  on  grade 
al<xie.  Often,  as  with  wheat,  the  actual  value  of  the  product 
for  manufacturing  can  not  he  determined  with  sufficient  ac- 
curacy by  the  ordinary  methods  of  grading;  therefore  a  care- 
ful inspection  and  laboratory  analysis  of  the  product  is  made 
in  the  interesta  of  the  buyer. 

"The  distinctive  value  of  hard  winter  wheat  .  .  .  lies  in  the 
relatively  high  per  cent  of  gluten  it  contains.  .  .  .  The  higher 
the  percentage  of  gluten  in  the  wheat  the  more  desirable  the  flour 
ia  for  bread-making  purpoeee.  .  .  ." 

So  important  is  the  content  to  the  millers  in  determining  the 
value  of  tiie  wheat  for  milling  purposes  that  "in  several  of  the 
large  grain  handling  cities  there  are  laboratories  devoted  to  a 
scientific  analysis  of  wheat  where  saioples  can  be  submitted  and 
the  coDBtituent  elements  of  the  grain  carefully  determined.  .  .  . 

"Ordinarily  the  lower  the  teet  weight  of  wheat  .  .  .  the  greater 
is  the  proportion  of  feed  and  the  less  the  proportion  of  flour; 
consequently,  more  pounds  of  No.  3  than  of  No.  2  wheat  are 
required  to  make  a  barrel  of  flour.  This  explains  why  No,  3  wheat 
is  lower  in  price  than  N^  2  wheat,  though  both  are  bought  at  60 
pounda  to  the  busheL"  "  r 

A  further  reason  for  such  inspection  ia  the  opportunity  for 
fraud,  particularly  when  goods  are  purchased  by  grade  or 
sample  through  private  agencies.  The  purchase  of  rubber 
illustrates  this  last  point.  Rubber  is  purchased  from  sam- 
ple, and  as  with  any  article  purchased  in  this  way,  the  chance 
process.  Wool  fleeces,  for  example,  are  graded  by  the  merchant,  but 
the  fleeces  are  also  "sorted"  at  the  factory  because  each  fleece  b  com- 
pceed  of  a  variety  of  staples  of  different  qualities.  Cf.  Report  of  the 
Live  Stock  Commissioner,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Dominion  of 
Canada  (ISll),  The  Sheep  Induitry  in  Caytada,  Great  Britmn,  and  the 
Vmttd  Statet,  pp.  118-123. 

"  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Bui. 
No.  130,  Wheat  and  Flaw  Price*  from  Farmer  to  Coneumer  (Aug.  IS, 
1M3),  pp.  16.  31.  34. 
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for  fraud  is  very  great.  Experts,  therefore,  must  inspect  the 
bulk  of  the  rubber  that  comes  into  a  plant  to  make  sure  that  it 
is  up  to  sample." 

The  Benefits  of  Grading. — ^The  considerations  previously 
mentjoned  give  well  graded  products  a  certain  value  over  those 
which  are  not  graded.  In  fact  it  has  been  shown  that  a  greater 
premium  is  frequently  paid  for  graded  products  than  the  ad- 
vantages of  standardisation  would  seem  to  warrant.  This  is 
an  incentive  to  those  who  produce  ot  market  such  products  to 
grade  them  carefully  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  this  en- 
hanced price.    A  still  further  reason  for  grading  is  that  it 

I  facilitates  contracts  for  future  delivery,  placing  them  upon  a 

'  known  and  definable  basis. 

Concentration  of  Raw  Materials. — From  the  conditions 
that  have  now  been  discussed — the  need  of  the  manufacturer 
to  procure  a  supply  of  products  of  uniform  qualities,  as  needed, 
from  producers  operating  on  a  small  scale  and  unable  to  meet 
those  demands  individually,  or  even  from  local  supplies — it 
follows  that  the  collection  and  concentration  of  raw  materials 
plays  an  important  part  in  their  marketing.  This  concentra- 
tion serves  a  different  purpose  from  the  concentration  of  farm 
products  for  personal  consumption.  With  the  latter,  concen- 
tration precedes  dispersion  to  small  consumers  and  occurs  be- 
cause it  facilitates  such  dispersion.^'  With  raw  materials 
concentration  is  necessary  because  they  are  used  in  large 
quantities  by  factories,  which,  furthermore,  are  often  localized. 
Concentration  also  facilitates  grading.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  grading  is  best  performed  on  a  lai^  scale;  conse- 
quently, products  produced  on  a  small  scale  must  be  brought 
together  in  large  quantities  before  they  can  be  satisfactorily 
graded.  As  a  result  of  these  conditions  collection  at  local 
producers'  shipping  points,  and  sale  to,  or  through,  concen- 

"The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  A  Wonder  Book  oj  Rvbher  (1«17), 
p.  37. 
"See  pp.  39-«. 
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trating  middlemeD  at  central  markets,  are  important  steps  in 
marketing  m(»t  raw  materials. 

The  Importance  of  Middlemen. — As  a  rule  the  maoufac- 
tm^r  does  not  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  buy  from  producers, 
or  even  from  producers'  local  markets."  As  has  been  shown, 
this  is  on  account  of  the  fact  that  direct  purchase  would  in-  j 
volve  the  eiqiensive  process  of  buying  by  inspection  or  in  bulk  I 
rather  than  by  grade.  Or  it  may  necessitate  the  purchase  of 
many  more  products  than  he  could  use.  In  this  case  the 
manufacturer  would  be  forced  to  market  the  surplus  for  which 
he  had  no  use.  If  he  did  not  care  to  purchase  products  un- 
suited  to  his  needs  the  manufacturer  would  have  to  keep  in 
touch  with  many  producers  in  order  to  procure  a  sufficient 
and  suitable  supply.  To  operate  in  any  of  the  ways  suggested 
would  be  laborious,  expensive,  and  unsatisfactory  to  the 
manufacturer,  as  well  as  to  the  grower  or  local  dealer  of  whom 
he  purchased.    Thus  we  find,  for  example,  with  country  hides: 

"Kach  tannerT',  however,  as  a  rule,  specializes  in  certain  kinds  of 
leather,  and  congequently  must  have  uniformity  in  its  supply  of 
hidea  and  skins.  Since  the  tanner  is  not  in  a  position  to  handle 
all  kinds  and  classes  of  these  materials,  some  central  collecting  and 
clBBsi^ug  agency  is  necessary."  " 

The  Broker  and  the  Merchant. — The  broker  and  the  mer- 
chant render  important,  assistance  to  the  manufacturer.  It 
is  their  office  to  know  \h«  market.  They  must  know  not  a 
merely  prices  and  general  craiditions  of  demand  and  supply,j(] 
but  what  qualities  of  product  particular  manufacturers  de- 
sire. They  must  know,  too,  where  these  can  be  secured,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  merchants,  they  must  themselves  procure 
them,  sometimes  before  they  are  demanded  or  needed  by  the 

"This  point  is  discussed  on  pp.  39-42. 

"United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Farmers'  Bulletin  No. 
1065,  CowUry  Hides  and  Skins,  Skitming,  Cvrmg  and  Markeling  (1019), 
p.  46. 
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manufacturer.''  The  middleman  frequently  buys  by  inspec- 
tion, grades  the  product,  and  then  sells  to  the  manufacturer 
the  exact  qualities  he  desires.  This  sale  to  the  manufacturer 
is  frequently  made  by  description,  although  final  payment 
may  be  made  only  after  the  product  has  been  inspected.  Iq 
other  cases  the  sale  to  the  manufacturer  is  made  only  after 
he  has  inspected  a  sample  of  the  commodity. 

Even  the  lai^er  packers  purchasing,  as  they  do,  thousands  of 
bead  of  live  stock  daily  do  oot  purchase  directly  from  the 
grower,  or  even  from  the  couDtry  shipper  to  any  great  extent, 
but  depend  mainly  upon  the  commission  men  who  operate  in 
the  stockyards  in  the  central  markets.  Lai^e  rubber  fac- 
tories, likewise,  use  brokers.  And  although  they  have  their 
own  buying  organizations  through  which  they  purchase  at 
the  plantation  large  quantities  of  the  rubber  which  they  use, 
th^  obtain  the  greater  part  of  their  supply  from  middlemen 
at  the  great  local  points  of  concentration,  such  as  Singapore 
and  Par^,  and  of  importers  or  brokers  at  the  European  auc- 
tions or  in  the  New  York  rubber  market."  EnOTmous  quan- 
tities of  raw  cotton  for  the  use  of  the  mills  which  produce 
fabric  for  use  in  making  aut(»nobile  tires  and  other  products, 
are  bought  by  the  tire  manufacturers  themselves.  But  it  is 
purchased  almost  entirety  of  the  middlemen  in  the  raw  cotton 
markets.    And  some  of  the  industries  using  the  products  of 

""The  functions  of  the  eastern  wool  merchant,  so  far  as  the  domestic 
woob  are  concerned,  resolve  themselves  into  two  main  tasks.  The  first 
is  the  purchase  of  large  blocks  of  high-gtade  'territoiy'  wools,  and  the 
purchase  or  marketing  on  commission  of  numerous  small  lots  of  medium 
or  low-grade  'fieece'  wools.  The  second  task  is  the  assembling  of  these 
wools,  grading  them,  and  storing  them  in  lofts  at  the  chief  buying 
eenters  for  eastern  mills,  ready  for  purchase  in  graded  tots  for  delivering 
in  quantities  and  at  prices  to  suit  their  manufacturing  customers." — 
Paul  T.  Cberbgton,  The  Wool  Induilry  (1S16),  p.  64. 

""Only  the  largest  manufacturers  do  any  direct  buying.  The  mailtet 
is  so  changeable  and  its  operation  requires  so  much  capital  that  manu- 
facturers have  found  it  cheaper  to  buy  through  dealers  [merchants!  aitd 
brokers."— The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  A  Wonder  Book  of  Rvbbtr 

mm,  p.  26- 
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the  extractive  induetriea  buy  thrcn^  brokers,  and  Belling 
agents.    This  is  true  with  regard  to  much  of  the  copper,  lead, 
sine,  clay  for  pottery,  and  lumber  which  is  purchased  by 
manufacturers.    Some  iron  ore  is  likewise  purchased  through   , 
brokers. 

The  Need  for  a  Continuous  and  Assured  Supply  of  Raw 
Materials. — But  the  manufacturer  not  only  wants  particular 
qualities  or  grades;  he  must  be  assured  of  a  ready  supply. 
Modem  manufacturing  involves  such  large  fixed  investments 
and  the  morale  of  the  employees  depends  so  much  on  regular 
and  permanent  employment  that  business  men  endeavor  to 
(q>erate  their  plants  continuously.  'Hiis  is  true  even  when 
the  consumption  or  sale  of  their  product  is  highly  seasonal. 
And  of  even  greater  importance  is  the  need  for  manufacturers 
to  meet  their  own  contracts  for  delivery  and  to  be  prepared 
to  deliver  products  as  their  own  market  demands. 

Hetiiods  of  Assuring  a  Supply  of  Raw  Materials. — ^There 
are  four  important  means  by  which  manufacturers  may  be 
assured  of  their  supply  of  raw  materials  at  a  reasonable  price: 

(1)  They  may  make  a  series  of  purchases  to  meet  more  or 

less  immediate  and  specific  needs,  depending  on 
knowledge  of  the  market  and  the  good  will  of  supply 
houses  toward  them  to  make  the  supply  continuous. 

(2)  They  may  contract  for  deliveries  of  materials  in  suffi- 

cient quantities  to  meet  their  needs  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time. 

(3)  They  may  buy  a  supply  sufficient  to  cover  a  large  part 

or  even  the  entire  amount  of  the  season's  require- 
ments. 

(4)  They  may  control  the  source  of  supply  through  o^mer- 

ship,  lease,  or  contract. 

(i)  Under  Common  Conditions. — Most  manufacturers 
purchase  a  part  or  all  of  their  stocks  as  needed  from  day  to 
day,  week  to  week,  or  month  to  month.  The  amount  purchased 
at  any  one  time  b  governed  by  such  questions  as  quantity 
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discounts,  datings,  transportation  conditions,  storage  space, 
and  financing.  Such  manufacturers  depend  for  a  continuous 
supply  upon  purchases  in  the  open  market  as  the  need  ap- 
pears, or  on  contracts  for  delivery  in  the  immediate  future. 
They  rely  for  the  success  of  this  policy  upon  their  knowledge 
of  the  market  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  good  will  of  the 
supply  houses  on  the  other.  Meat  packers  depend  on  making 
purchases  of  live  stock  from  day  to  day  at  the  stockyards,  and 
manufacturers  of  corn  products  buy  largely  upon  the  cash  com 
market.  Many  manufacturers  who  buy  important  raw  ma- 
terials by  other  methods  secure  supplies  for  their  power  plant, 
factory,  and  office  in  this  manner. 

The  good  will  of  supply  houses  is  important  to  those  who 
buy  in  this  way.  "Taking  care  of  one's  customers"  plays  an 
important  rSle  in  any  market,  and  this  is  equally  true  in 
transactions  involving  raw  materials.  A  manufacturer  who 
has  the  good  will  of  those  from  whom  he  buys,  whether  pro- 
ducer, broker,  or  merchant,  and  who  buys  of  the  best  houses 
without  dividing  his  purchf^es  among  too  many  of  them,  is 
likely  to  find  that  in  times  of  threatened  shortage  his  supplier 
will  live  up  to  his  contracts,  give  him  warnings  of  advances  so 
that  he  may  stock  up,  or  in  case  of  actual  shortage  see  to  it 
that  he  is  kept  stocked  with  necessary  materials.**  It  is  in 
such  times  that  the  good  purchasing  agent  is  cared  for.  If 
he  has  antagonized  his  suppliers  by  dishonest  or  despicable 
methods,  if  he  has  gained  their  ill  will  through  unfair  treat- 
ment, he  is  sure  to  suffer  in  times  of  shortage.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  has  gained  their  good  will,  he  may  not  only  receive 
his  goods  in  sufficient  quantities  but  they  may  even  refuse  to 
exact  the  "pound  of  flesh"  which  the  market  would  warrant. 

The  great  majority  of  raw  materials  are  purchased  in  this 
manner,  i.  e.,  on  the  spot  market,  or  through  contracts  for  de- 
livery in  the  near  future.  To  a  very  large  degree  purchases 
of  each  class  are  made  through  middlemen.    The  manufacturer 

"A.  E.  Swanson,  op.  cU.,  pp.  61^-617. 
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depends  upoD  the  middlemen  to  seek  out  sources,  to  purchase 
supplies  in  advance  of  actual  demand,  to  grade  them,  and  to 
have  them  ready  for  use  as  needed.  The  great  staple  agri- 
cultural products  in  particular  are  bought  chiefly  of  middle- 
men, either  directly  of  central  market  merchants,  or  through 
functional  dealers  from  these  merchants  or  from  local  ship- 
pers. The  manufacturing  purchasers  of  wheat,  com,  and  other 
cereals,  cotton  and  wool,  and  live  stock,  are  all  chiefly  de- 
pendent upon  the  foresight  of  dealers  for  their  supplies  of  raw 
materials. 

An  adequate  supply  of  raw  materials  often  assumes  such 
importance  that  the  manufacturer  is  unwilling  to  place  re- 
liance on  his  knowledge  of  the  market  or  on  the  good  will  of 
supply  bouses.  In  such  cases  he  may  contract  for  the  future 
delivery  of  important  materials,  he  may  buy  in  advance  a 
sufficient  supply  to  cover  a  considerable  portion  of  time,  or 
he  may  actually  gain  control  of  a  source  of  supply.  Each 
succeeding  method  gives  more  certainty  than  the  preceding 
thai  the  goods  can  be  procured  as  needed. 

(a)  Contracts  for  Future  Delivery. — The  contract  for  the 
future  delivery  of  important  materials  is,  together  with  pur- 
chase in  the  open  market  or  on  short  time  contract,  the  means 
used  by  the  average  manufacturer  in  securing  raw  materials 
and  supplies.  Which  is  used  in  greatest  degree  depends  on  the 
practice  of  the  trade,  the  estimate  of  market  conditions,  and 
the  scarcity  of  the  product.  Flour  mills,  for  example,  can 
buy  wheat  in  the  open  market,  but  they  often  purchase  for 
future  delivery,  so  as  to  protect  themselves  against  advances 
in  the  price  of  wheat  which  may  eliminate  their  profit  on  flour 
which  has  been  sold  on  the  basis  of  lower-priced  grain." 
Semi-manufactured  production  goods,  such  as  automobile  parts 
and  accessories,  are  also  commonly  contracted  for  in  advance. 

Contracts  for  running  delivery  are  also  common.  Crude 
petroleum  is  sometimes  bought  by  reflning  companies  under 
"Sec  pp.  368-369. 
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contracts  rumiing  for  a  number  of  years,  and  so  almost 
amounts  to  the  control  of  the  source."  Coal  ia  often  bought 
in  this  manner. 

"Contracts  are  generally  made  (1)  for  a  specified  quantity  to 
be  delivered  over  a  stated  period  and  at  an  agreed  rate  per  day, 
week,  or  month;  (2)  for  a  stated  quanti^  per  week  or  month  for 
an  indefinite  period;  (3)  for  the  requirements  of  the  consumer; 
or  (4)  for  the  output  of  the  mine.  .  .  .  Contracts  specifying  a 
definite  period  of  time  usually  cover  a  year  .  .  .  sometimes  .  .  . 
5,  10,  or  even '20  years  or  more."  " 

Sugar  factories  make  annual  contracts  with  farmers,  and 
sometimes  contract  with  them  to  grow  beete  on  a  certain 
number  of  acres  each  year,  for  from  three  to  five  years.  The 
contract  binds  the  farmer  to  produce  under  the  supervision 
of  the  sugar  company's  agriculturist  and  binds  the  company 
to  take  the  beets  at  stipulated  base  prices,  the  actual  price 
varying  with  the  quality." 

(3)  Purchase  of  the  Season's  Supply  in  Advance. — The 
supply  of  raw  materials  often  assumes  such  importance,  how- 
ever, tliat  the  manufacturer  is  unwilling  to  place  reliance  on 
contracts,  knowledge  of  the  market,  or  the  good  will  of  supply 
houses.  And  for  such,  to  buy  a  sufficient  supply  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  actual  need  for  processing  is  often  the  best  solution 
of  the  problem  of  supply.  It  is  true  that  outright  purchase 
in  advance  of  need  and  contracts  for  future  delivery  commonly 
serve  the  same  end.     But  the  purchase  and  storage  of  goods 

"  Report  o]  the  Federal  Trade  Commiisum  on  the  Petroleum  Indtutry 
0}  Wyoming  (1921),  pp,  36-37. 

"C,  E.  Leaher,  Prices  0/  Coal  and  Coke,  War  Industries  Board,  Price 
Bui.  No.  36  (1919),  pp.  18-18. 

"For  a  complete  contract  see  George  K.  Holmes,  Sy»tem*  oj  Market- 
ing Farm  Products  and  Demand  for  Such  ProdveU  at  Trade  Centen 
(1913),  Report  No.  9S,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  pp.  151-2. 
This  report  discusses  the  types  of  sale  prevalent  with  moet  agricultural 
products,  and  although  now  several  years  old  it  is  still  valuable.  See 
also  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Report  on  the  Beet  Sugar  Induairy  m 
the  Untied  State*  (1917),  pp.  153-163.  ,  , 
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is  sometimes  made  necessary  because  supply  bouses  will  not 
contract  for  future  delivery.  Another  important  reason  is 
that  contracts  for  future  delivery  do  not  always  assure  de- 
livery. The  seller  may  be  unable  to  procure  the  goods  or  he 
may  even  refuse,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  deliver.  In  times 
of  shortage  contracts  are  frequently  cancelled,  changed,  and 
ignored. 

Cotton  and  woolen  mills  usually  purchase  their  supplies  of 
raw  cotton  and  raw  wool  considerably  in  advance  of  their 
needs.  The  manutacturers  of  clothing  who  use  the  product 
of  the  cloth  mills  likewise  purchase  in  advance  of  immediate 
needs.  In  times  of  shortage,  or  of  threatened  shortage,  manu- 
facturers often  protect  themselves  in  this  way.  When  they 
have  orders  for  future  delivery  they  may  also  stock  materials 
in  advance,  so  as  to  avoid  buying  at  a  later  date  when  prices 
may  have  advanced,  but  after  their  finished  product  has  been 
sold  on  the  basis  of  a  lower  price.  In  such  cases  the  losses 
that  would  result  from  an  increased  price  for  an  important 
raw  material,  or  even  from  the  complete  failure  to  procure 
it,  mi^t  prove  greater  than  the  added  coat  and  inconvenience 
of  carrying  a  stock  in  excess  of  immediate  needs. 

A  further  reason  for  carrying  larger  stocks  than  current 
processing  demands  arises  out  of  quantity  prices  and  carload 
freight  rates.  Many  products  are  sold  at  lower  prices  when 
purchased  in  quantities,  and  carload  freight  rates  are  usually 
much  lower  than  less-than-carload  rates.  A  final  reason 
for  stocking  in  advance  is  speculative  in  its  nature — the 
feeling  that  a  low  point  in  the  market  has  been  reached,  and 
consequently  that  a  speculative  profit  will  be  netted  from 
stocking  in  advance  of  current  needs.  Although  this  reason 
sometimes  affects  the  buying  policy  it  is  less  important  than 
the  other  causes  which  have  been  mentioned. 

Disadvantages  of  advance  contracting  and  purchase. — 
These  policies  of  contracting  for  future  delivery  and  of  stock- 
ing goods  in  advance  have  grave  disadvantages.  One  may 
not  know  what  quantities  of  raw  material  will  be  needed  be- 
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cause  he  cannot  judge  the  market  bo  far  in  the  future,  or. 
the  market  may  change  and  the  supply  prove  to  be  too  great. 
Even  when  contracts  for  the  sale  of  the  finished  products 
have  been  made,  if  prices  fall  or  the  market  for  the  finished 
product  declines,  those  who  would  normally  buy  the  manufac- 
turer's merchandise  may  find  themselves  unable  or  unwilling 
to  buy  at  the  contract  price.  Contracts  amounting  to  millions 
of  dollars  are  cancelled  each  year,  and  in  times  of  falling 
prices  this  practice  becomes  a  widespread  evil.  A  manufac- 
turer who  has  purchased  or  contracted  for  his  supplies  will 
face  grave  difficulties  under  these  conditions.  Again,  the 
price  paid  may  prove  to  be  too  high,  or  the  quality  bought  may 
not  be  that  which  the  market  demands.  Often,  too,  it  is  im- 
possible to  buy  a  large  supply  without  bidding  up  the  price 
to  a  point  which  would  prove  a  handicap  in  price  compe- 
tition in  the  sale  of  the  final  product.  Furthermore,  im- 
portant problems  of  storage,  financing,  and  risk  have  also  to 
be  solved  when  this  method  is  used. 

Many  raw  materials  are  difficult  to  store.  Soft  coal  is  liable 
to  spontaneous  combustion,  corn  to  heat,  wheat  to  bin-bum. 
Insurance  is  often  costly,  and  expensive  warehouses  may  be 
required.  If  storage  space  has  to  be  provided  especially  for 
this  purpose,  it  is  likely  to  be  used  at  less  than  capacity 
through  most  of  the  year.  But  of  greater  importance  is  the 
necessity  for  tying  up  funds  in  surplus  supplies.  It  requires 
large  capital  or  the  ability  to  borrow  in  large  amounts.  Many 
manufacturers,  however,  have  neither  funds  nor  credit  in  suf- 
ficient amount,  and  banks  are  loath  to  loan  on  raw  materials 
purchased  far  in  advance  of  manufacture  and  not  readily 
salable  in  case  of  a  declining  market,  unless  some  adequate 
means  of  hedging  is  available.'*  The  risk,  likewise,  of  loss 
from  deterioration,  or  a  falling  or  slacking  market,  deters 
manufacturers  themselves  from  this  course.  For  as  we  have 
seen,  even  though  they  may  have  contracted  far  in  advance 
'Many  means  of  hedging  are,  of  course,  available.  Where  this  is  pos- 
sible such  risks  are  in  part,  at  least,  eliminated.    See  Chap.  XVII. 
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for  the  sale  of  their  product,  the  contract  may  be  cancelled, 
or  the  purchaser,  because  of  the  declining  market,  may  be 
unable  to  pay.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  method  commonly  used, 
one  which  is  frequently  adopted  in  normal  times,  and  one 
which  is  widely  used  in  times  of  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of 
materials,  or  in  times  of  abnormal  demand  for  finished 
products." 

Protection  through  hedging. — The  problems  involved  in 
advance  purchasing  are  sometimes  shifted,  in  part,  by  means 
of  the  future  market  for  the  raw  material.  Copeland  de- 
scribes the  importance  of  hedging  in  relation  to  advance  pur- 
chases in  the  cotton  industry: 

"The  mills  found  it  advantageouB  in  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  buy  their  cotton  early  in  order  to  make  sure  of 
their  supply  and  also  to  have  a  basia  for  price  quotations.  With 
the  cotton  in  their  own  warehouse  they  could  quote  prices  for 
cloth  with  lees  risk  of  loss.  The  development  of  organized  specu- 
lation, with  its  steadying  effect  on  prices  and  opportunity  for 
hed^ng,  has  made  this  factor  less  potent  at  the  presrait  time."  " 

That  is,  as  the  future  market  for  raw  cotton  has  developed, 
it  has  become  possible  for  manufacturers  to  substitute,  through 
hedging,  a  contract  to  deliver  materials  for  an  actual  advance 
purchase  or  for  the  purchase  of  current  supplies  as  needed 
from  time  to  time.  The  need  for  advance  purchase  continues, 
nevertheless,  even  in  this  case,  for, 

"the  manufacturers  of  the  highest  grades  ordinarily  buy  at  an 
early  date  a  larger  proportion  of  their  total  supply  than  those 
using  ordinary  staple.  The  former  wish  to  esercise  a  wider 
choice  in  their  selection  and  also  to  make  sure  of  an  adequate 
quantity.     The  demand  for  long  staple  cotton  is  frequently  so 

"Even  fimu  which  stock  only  for  current  needs  usually  have  on  hand 
a  larger  supply  of  materials  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  chiefly  because 
experience  has  shown  that  they  must  not  run  too  close  to  the  line  lest 
deliveries  fail. 

'  M.  T.  Copeland,  The  Cotton  Manulacturing  induitry  aj  the  United 
StaU$,  p.  182.  ,  , 
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great  that  the  manufacturer  who  delara  is  unable  to  obtain  the 
quality  which  be  deairee,  or  be  can  secure  it  only  at  a  Tery  high 
price."  ■ 

In  explaining  the  presence  of  local  grain  elevators  owned  by 
milling  companies,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  shows  th&t 
considerations  which  are  similar  to  those  found  in  the  cotton 
industry  operate  to  some  extent  in  the  flour  trade,  and  have 
caused  some  of  the  lai^e  milling  companies  to  own  and  operate 
lines  of  local  elevators,  in  order  to  insure  a  sufficient  supply 
of  grain  of  the  requisite  quality.*' 

(4)  Tb«  Control  of  Sources  of  Sui^ly. — Some  manufac- 
turers who  are  large  and  financially  powerful  go  even  further 
in  the  endeavor  to  secure  a  suitable  supply  of  important  ma- 
terials and  establish  a  close  business  relationship  with,  or 
control  over,  important  sources  of  supply.  This  is  particularly 
true  when  the  supply  is  limited  or  is  so  located  that  it  can 
be  easily  monopolized  either  by  a  competitor  or  the  manu- 
facturer himself.  Monopolization  by  the  competitor  mi^t 
leave  the  manufacturer  with  no  materials,  or  force  him  to  pay 
an  exorbitant  price  for  them.  If  he  gains  control  himself,  he 
is  assured  of  a  supply  and  may,  of  course,  squeeze  less  for- 
tunate competitors.  A  desire  to  monopolize  the  supply  or 
to  gain  the  distributive  or  the  productive  economies  of  in- 
tegration are  often  important  considerations;  they  may  in 
fact  sometimes  be  of  the  most  importance.  But  the  neces- 
sity of  an  assured  supply  of  raw-  materials  of  the  proper  grade, 
and  at  a  reasonable  price  is  usually  predominant. 

The  ownership  of  clay  beds  by  brick  and  tile  plants;*" 
the  ownership  and  leasing  of  ore  lands  by  large  steel  corpora- 
tions, and  the  integration  between  various  "steps"  in  that  in- 

"  M.  T.  Copeland,  op.  cU.,  p.  180. 

'Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commigsum  on  the  (Train  Trade,  Vol. 
I,  Country  Grain  Marketing  (Sept.  15,  1920),  pp.  78-9. 

"Heinnch  Ries  aud  Henry  Leightoa,  Hitlory  of  the  Clav-Working 
litdutlr)/  m  the  United  States  (1909),  pp.  56-7. 
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dustry;  the  owDership  and  operation  of  a  steel  mill  and  of  a 
railroad  by  Mr.  Ford — are  all  examples  in  point.*'  *i- 

"The  Intemational  Harvester  Co.,  either  directlj^or  through 
subsidiary  companies,  manufactures  or  controb  the  manufacture 
of  practically  all  the  raw  mateiala  it  uaea  with  the  exception  of 
paints.  It  owns  iron  ore  and  coal  properties  and  operates  iron, 
steel,  and  coke  plants.  One  of  its  subsidiaries,  the  Wisconsin 
Lumber  Co.,  owns  extensive  timber  property  and  produces  pole 
sto<^  and  other  materials.  The  Harvester  Co.  has  also  special 
facilities  for  obtaining  from  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Yuca- 
tan Manila  and  sisal  fiber  used  in  the  manufacture  of  binder 
twine.  In  addition,  the  company  owns  and  operates  several  small 
industrial  railroads.  Through  the  foregoing  and  other  auxiliary 
operations  the  Intemational  Harvester  Co.  is  able  to  obtain 
most  of  its  raw  materials  at  production  costs.  This  gives  the  com- 
pany a  large  advantage,  as  few  of  the  other  companies  control 
their  raw  materials."" 

It  is  not  merely  an  "advantage"  for  the  Harvester  Com- 
pany to  obtain  new  materials  at  production  coats,  but  It  would 
seem  that  it  is  a  necessity  for  such  an  immense  organization 
to  be  assured  of  a  constant  supply  of  essential  raw  materials. 
The  importance  of  such  assurance  is  clearly  shown  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  organization  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion. The  competing  groups  integrated  various  steps  in  the 
industry  by  purchase  and  lease  and  through  new  building 
operations.  Their  chief  aims  appeared  to  be  to  assure  a 
market  for  their  finished  product  and  a  source  of  supply 
of  their  raw  materials.  Similar  motives  caused  integration 
among  the  "independents." 

"  If  we  may  consider  material  to  be  carried  as  a  raw  material  to  rail- 
roads it  is  interesting  to  know  that  some  of  the  railroads  in  the  anthra- 
cite coal  region,  such  as  the  Reading,  first  gained  control  of  the  mines 
for  the  purpose  of  assuring  themselves  of  the  coal  traffic.  See  Eliot 
Jones,  The  AnthracUe  Coal  Combinatum  in  the  United  Slates  <19U), 
pp.  29  ff. 

"Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  CommUmon  on  (As  Caxute  o}  High 
Price*  of  Farm  ImpknunU  (May  4,  1920),  p.  49. 
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"The  great  firm  of  Jones  and  Laughlin,  at  Pittsburgh,  makers 
of  structural  steel  from  materiale  of  their  own  mining,  are  as 
independ^it  as  the  Trust,  into  which  they  could  not  be  induced 
to  go.  The  Lackawanna  Steel  Company  has  a  magnificent,  new, 
and  thoroughly  modem  plant  at  Buffalo  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Erie,  where  the  ore  steamer  can  diecbarge  its  cargo  at  the  foot 
of  the  blast  furnace,  from  which  the  heated  metal  starts  on  ita 
journey  through  the  plant  and  never  cools  until  it  emerges  a 
Bteel  rail — the  specialty  of  the  company,  made  from  ore  of  ita 
own  mining,  smelted  with  fuel  of  its  own  digging.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Steel  Company,  with  works  on  tide  water  at  Baltimore, 
has  ore  lands  conveniently  situated  in  Cuba,  and  makes  a  specialty 
of  bridge  work  and  steel  buildings.  The  Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pany has  ore  lands  in  Cuba,  and  the  leading  steel  maker  of  the 
South,  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  like  many  others, 
digs  its  own  raw  materials.  The  financial  flurry  of  November, 
1907,  enabled  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  to  buy  the 
latter — a  most  suggestive  episode."  " 

When  direct  control  over  eources  of  supply  is  not  feasible 
other  means  may  be  used.  The  large  refiners  of  oil  are  said 
to  obtain  very  great  advantages  from  their  ownership  of  pipe 
lines.  Pipe  line  transportation  of  petroleum  is  much  cheaper 
than  transportation  by  tank  cars,  and  those  companies  which 
are  large  enough  to  own  pipe  lines  are  enabled  to  get  their  sup- 
plies directly  from  the  wells  at  the  lowest  possible  cost." 

"J.  Russel  Smith,  The  Story  of  Iron  and  Steel  (1908),  pp.  149-7. 

"  "It  is  remarkable  that  all  through  the  discussion  of  Standard  power 
and  success  there  ia  no  mention  of  a  monopoly  of  production.  The 
BO.«alled  anthracite-coal  trust  owns  or  controls  many  of  the  mines,  and 
the  steel  corporation  controls  the  richest  of  the  iron-OTe  deposila.  But 
the  'Oil  Trust,'  greater  than  either,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  has  never 
made  any  concerted  effort  to  secure  general  possession  of  the  oil  wells. 
In  fact,  the  Standard  had  been  thoroughly  established  in  its  monopoly 
of  the  refining  business  long  before  it  entered  this  field  of  activity  at 


"The  reasons  for  this  apparently  contradictory  policy  of  struggling  to 
dominate  the  refining  end  of  the  business  and  neglecting  the  sources  of 
the  crude  material  are  clear  enough,  and  show  the  wisdom  of  the 
Standard  management.    If  it  is  so  desired,  the  Standard  could  undoubt-. 
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It  is  claimed  with  much  show  of  reasonableDess  that  the  chief 
purpose  of  the  packerg'  control  of  the  stockyards  has  not 
been  used  to  force  prices  down,  or  to  keep  out  competitors 
through  collusive  buying,  but  to  supply  needed  facilities  for 
handling  live  etock  on  its  arrival  at  market,  as  a  means  of 
assuring  them  of  a  continuous  supply  of  raw  materials.'" 

Summary. — It  appears  then,  in  summary,  that  manufac- 
turers with  their  large  investments  in  plant  and  equipment 
and  with  a  clientele  of  customers  whose  patronage  has  been 
procured,  in  many  cases,  at  great  cost  and  after  a  long  strug- 
gle, must  be  assured  of  an  adequate  supply  of  materials. 
There  are  four  important  means  of  insuring  this  supply.  First, 
current  purchases  may  be  made  in  the  open  market.  Second, 
contracts  may  be  made  for  future  delivery.  Third,  large  sup- 
plies may  be  purchased  in  advance  of  actual  needs.  And, 
finally,  the  sources  of  supply  may  be  owned  or  controlled. 

edly  acquire  the  same  degree  of  control  over  productioD  as  it 
enjoys  over  refining  and  selling,  but  monopoly  ownership  of  a  natural 
resource  would  be  likely  to  raise  a  terrific  storm  of  the  most  bitter 
public  oppoeition.  By  fallowing  its  present  course  and  posing  merely 
as  a  buyer  and  seller  of  oil,  with  nothing  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
competitors  into  the  field,  the  Standard  points  to  its  superior  ability, 
efficiency,  and  economy  as  a  sole  basis  of  its  success.  All  the  time,  how- 
ever, it  enjoys  in  fact  a  very  effective  control  of  production  through  its 
ownerehip  of  the  only  efficient  means  of  traneportation.  The  element 
of  risk  in  production  has  also  been  an  important  factor  in  influeacing 
the  Standard  policy.  By  leaving  all  the  risks  of  prospecting,  drilling, 
and  operating  to  individual  producers,  the  Standard  runs  none  of  the 
many  chances  of  heavy  loss  on  unprofitable  ventures.  When  every- 
thing is  considered,  owning  the  refineries  and  pipe  lines  is  far  more 
profitable  and  every  whit  as  effective  as  ownii^  the  wells." — W.  S. 
Tower,  The  Story  of  Oil  (1909),  pp.  194-196.  This  was  written  before 
the  "disBOlutioa"  of  the  Standard  Oil  "trust,"  but  it  illustrates  the  point 
just  as  well.  See  also  the  Report,  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commiseion  on 
the  Price  of  Gasoline  in  1916. 

"  For  both  sides  of  the  controversy  concerning  packer  control  of  the 
yards  see  the  Report  of  tke  Federal  Trade  Cornmission  on  the  Meal- 
Packing  Industry,  5  vols.,  and  the  replies  of  Swift  and  Company  thereto 
(published  by  Swift  and  Co.). 
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In  conclusion  it  should  be  stated  that  a  firm  need  not,  and 
usually  does  not,  confine  itself  to  any  one  method.  It  ia  often 
a  wise  policy  to  divide  sources  and  to  utilize  various  methods. 
In  doing  this  the  manufacturer  is  enabled  to  keep  more  than 
one  source  of  supply  open.*'  Market  conditions  vary  from 
time  to  time  and  methods  must  be  changed  to  correspond. 

"  This  becomes  particularly  important  with  manufactureTS  who  import 
from  foreign  countries  such  products  aa  the  better  qualities  of  wool  aod 
cotton,  rubber,  and  certain  chemicals  and  minerals.  War,  a  breakdown 
in  transportation,  or  an  unfavorable  exchange,  may  make  a  particular 
source  unavailable  or  unattractive. 
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CHAPTER  VII 
MARKETING  MANUFACTURED  PRODUCTS 

I 

Preceding  chapters  have  dealt  in  some  detail  with  the  con- 
ditions which  are  peculiar  to  the  marketing  of  raw  materiale 
and  fann  products.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  chapter 
to  point  out  those  considerations  most  important  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  marketing  of  manufactured  products. 

Control  of  the  Product.— One  i''inrn"tfrifrtiT  in  pnr*imlfir 
diatirtgiiishps  man^^ffti^tiirprf  products  from  farm  products:  that 
is,  ihp  phiiity  nf  thf^  prp,)..^.^-  »y  n„»t>ril  thp  qiisJJ'y  "^  ^" 
produft — ^to  standardize  products  and  methods  of  production 
80  that  it  can  be  told  in  advance,  within  narrow  limits,  just 
what  each  successive  product  will  be  like.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  some  of  the  problems  involved  in  marketing  raw 
materials  grow  out  of  the  lack  of  such  standardization,  and 
that  one  cause  for  the  demand  for  standardized  materials 
is  the  desire  of  the  manufacturer  to  make  a  standardized 
product.  The  expensive  processes  of  grading  and  of  inspection 
are  reduced  to  a  minimum  with  most  manufactured  products, 
and  consequently,  sale  by  sample  and  by  description  is  made 
easier. 

Paitii  iiv  tht  Producer. — An  additional  condition  of  impor- 
tance to  making  easy  the  sale  of  manufactured  products  by 
Bample  and  description  is  the  existence  of  a  large  degree  of 
faith  in  the  integrity  of  the  manufacturer.  The  average  manu- 
facturer, operating  on  a  large  scale,  and  often  branding  his 
product,  has  so  large  a  stake  in  his  good  will  that  it  is  very 
definitely  to  his  interest  to  have  the  run  of  products  like  the 
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sample  or  description,  and  like  the  products  Bearing  his  brand, 
which  consumers  have  purchased  in  the  past  and  which,  be- 
cause of  their  satisfaction,  they  are,  from  time  to  time,  buy- 
ing again.  This  desire  to  create  and  keep  good  will  causes 
the  manufacturer  to  wish  to  produce  standardized  goods,  and 
the  conditions  of  production  in  manufacture  make  it  possible. 

Control  of  Volume. — This  control  of  the  conditions  of  pro- 
duction, in  addition  to  enabling  the  manufacturer  to  control 
the  quality  of  his  product,  permits  him  to  control  its  quantity. 
He  can  detennine  far  in  advance  of  actual  production  just 
what  quantity  he  intends  to  produce.  He  can  thus  in  large 
degree  plan  his  production,  marketing,  and  financii^  in  ad- 
vance, and  he  can  modify  the  quality  and  change  the  volume 
of  production  as  the  needs  of  the  market  dictate. 

Large  Scale  Production. — Large  scale  production  is  an- 
other characteristic  of  manufactured  products  which  has  im- 
portant effects  on  the  methods  of  their  marketing.  Some  of 
these  effects  of  large  scale  production  were  described  in  Chap- 
ter II,  where  the  importance  of  demand  creation  to  the  manu- 
facturer was  discussed.  They  are  briefly:  (1)  the  necessity 
of  having  a  large  market  for  the  individual  manufacturer's 
product;  (2)  the  desjre  for  enlarging  the  market  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  any  economies  of  production  or  of  distri- 
bution which  would  result  from  an  even  larger  production; 
(3)  the  importance  of  operating  the  plant  continuously  in 
order  to  meet  fixed  expenses,  and  to  keep  the  organization 
together  and  functioning;  and,  finally,  (4)  the  fact  that  the 
development  of  large  scale  production  has  brought  about  in 
many  industries  a  condition  of  almost  constant  potential  aveiy^ 
production.  , 

Tendency  toward  Overproduction. — ^Whereas  {^culture 
is  predominantly  a  small  scale  industry  which  produces  pri- 
marily staple  products,  manufacture  ie  predominantly  a  large 
scale  industry  producing  both  staples  and  specialties,  and 
with  a  constant  tendency  toward  overproduction  in  individual 
lines.    With  nearly  all  products,  whether  the  scale  of  produc- 
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tion  be  large  or  Biuall,  the  normal  situation  in  the  manufac-l 
turers'  market  is  a  condition  of  keen  competition  with  actual  I 
or  potential  plant  capacity  in  excess  of  existing  demand.'  1 
This  situation  leads  to  two  kinds  of  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturer:  one  to  reduce  costs  of  production  and  marketing 
or  to  improve  the  product  or  service;  the  other  to  achieve 
greater  control  over  the  market,  by  means  of  demand  crea-  • 
tion,  the  control  of  the  supply  (monopoly),  or  through  com- 
binations with  competitors.  Emphasis  on  cost  and  quality 
and  attempts  at  combination  or  monopoly  are  of  great  im- 
portance to  manufacturers  of  goods  bought  on  buyers'  speci- 
fications, particularly  materials  for  further  manufacture,  such 
as  cotton  in  the  grey,  pig  iron,  coke,  and  lumber.  Such  em- 
phasis is  also  important  with  many  kinds  of  equipment  and 
supplies,  including  the  general  run  of  tools  and  machinery. 
Demand  creation  plays  the  larger  part  with  new  products  of  * 
all  kinds,  with  new  brands  of  old  products  sold  to  consum- 
ers, and,  in  fact,  with  most  products  sold  to  ultimate  con- 
sumers. 

Need  for  Demand  Creation. — There  are  among  manufac- 
tured products  a  great  number  of  specialties— new  products 
to  gratify  old  needs,  and  new  products  to  meet  hitherto  un- 
realJEed  needs  and  created  needs.  Consequently,  the  need  for 
demand  creation  is  felt  keenly  in  a  large  part  of  the  manu- 
facturing field.  With  new  products  it  is  necessary  to  ac- 
quaint prospective  customers  with  the  product  and  to  create 
a  demand.  As  the  product  is  unknown,  exchange  can  take 
place  only  after  the  seller  has  done  this,  and  the  impetus 

'  It  ihould  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  agriculture  is  free  from 
overproduction.  We  mean  by  "overproduction"  that  bo  many  goods  of  a 
given  kind  have  been  produced  that  they  cannot  be  sold  at  a  price 
which  will  cover  the  cost  of  production  and  leave  a  normal  rate  of 
profit  to  the  producer.  This  condition  is  frequently  faced  by  large 
aumbera  of  growers  ot  farm  produote.  Nevertheless,  farmers  are  pro- 
ducing, as  a  rule,  staple  commodities  having  a  relatively  inelaatio 
deouutd.  Furthermore,  their  plant  (farm)  can  be  more  readily  adapted 
to  meet  changing  conditions  of  demand. 
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to  exchange  must  come  from  him.  FurUiermdre,  whether  the 
products  be  new  or  old,  goods  sold  to  ultimate  consumers 
are  sold  to  those  who  are  not  skilled  in  buying  and  who  will 
Dot,  except  with  the  lai^er  and  more  important  purchases, 
spend  much  time  in  their  buying.  With  such  customers,  skill- 
ful selling  effort  can  achieve  far  more  than  is  possible  when 
the  goods  are  bought  in  large  quantities  by  skilled  buyers 
capable  of  determining  characteristics  and  qualities  for  them- 
selves. 

Changing  Conditions. — The  desire  of  the  manufacturer  to 
control  his  ultimate  market  and  to  keep  in  tonch  with  all  the 
conditions  which  may  affect  the  demand  for  his  product  has 
produced  a  rather  general  tendency  to  eliminate  middlemen, 
OT  at  least  to  take  over  a  part,  or  all,  of  their  selling  function, 
and  to  control  tfieir  other  operations  in  the  interest  of  indi- 
vidual manufacturers.  Developments  in  transportation  and 
communication  have  made  this  both  more  necessary  and  more 
possible  of  accomplishment.  In  this  connection  one  of  the 
greatest  disorganizing  factors  in  the  market  has  been  adver- 
tising: the  introduction  of  which  has  taken  place  rapidly  on 
a  national  scale,  as  Americans  have  bectHne  a  national  maga- 
zine and  newspaper  reading  public.  More  than  any  other  c«e 
agency  advertising  has  enabled  the  manufacturer  to  appeal 
directly  to  consumers  over  the  heads  of  middlemen,  and  in 
consequence  has  helped  to  render  obsolete  the  established 
methods  of  distribution. 

But  the  need  for  demand  creation  has  not  been  alone  in 
causing  changes  in  the  marketof  the  manufacturer.  The 
varying  size  of  producing  units  has  also  had  an  efEect.  There 
remain  many  small  domestic  producers,  and  contrasted  with 
them,  and  often  competing  with  them,  there  have  grown  up 
giant  plants,  often  combined  with  other  great  plants,  and  there 
are  all  sizes  of  plants  and  degrees  of  combination  between 
these  extremes.  Now  although  it  may  be  obviously  impossible 
for  small  producers  to  market  their  product  directly,  it  ie 
frequently  possible  for  the  great  plant  with  a  large  volume 
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of  businesB  and  eoormous  financial  resources  to  do  so,  or  if 
that  is  Dot  feasible  it  is  at  least  possible  for  it  to  exercise 
a  large  degree  of  control  over  its  distributors.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  whereas  some  small  factories  may  be  able  to 
market  their  entire  output  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  large 
plants  have  to  seek  a  wider  market.  Under  such  conditions 
many  jdiveree  metbode  of  distribution  have  arisen  and  are 
found  operating  side  by  side. 

Integration  between  Manufacturers. — ^The  development  of 
large  ecale  production  has  led  not  only  to  direct  markettgj; 
by  manufacturers,  but  also  to  integration  between  manufac- 
turers.  In  Chapter  VI  it  was  shown  that  plants  sometimes 
gain  control  of  other  plants  supplying  important  production 
goods.  It  is  likewise  true  that,  as  in  the  steel  industry  and 
the  meat  packing  industry,  manufacturers  of  the  cruder  prod- 
ucts have  gained  control  of  plants  utilizing  their  output  as 
production  materials.  In  this  way  they  are  assured  of  a 
market  and  eventually  they  may  control  all  the  steps  in- 
volved in  the  production  of  the  finished  products.  In  such 
cases  the  product  of  one  step  in  the  industry  becomes  the 
production  material  of  the  next.  No  true  marketing  takes 
place,  since  the  two  steps  are  under  the  same  management. 
The  transfer  of  title  is  largely  an  accounting  affair,  and  not 
until  the  product  has  passed  the  final  stage  and  is  ready  for 
the  general  market,  is  real  sales  effort  or  real  buying  effort 
exerted. 

Wholesale  Markets. — ^There  is  nothing  in  the  mftrketiny  nf 
manufactured  products  to  compare  with  the  growers'  local 
market.  In  consequence,  the  need  for  physical  concentration 
of  products  from  such  markets  is  missing.  When  sales  are 
made  the  goods  can  usually  be  shipped  directly  from  the 
factory  without  the  need  for  an  accumulation  from  scattered 
sources  of  great  stocks  at  a  central  market.  In  some  trades, 
however,  there  is  a  function  which  is  performed  by  middle- 
men thati  is  in  some  measure  comparable  to  the  work  of  the 
commission  men  of  the  agricultural  market.    This  happens 
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when  many  of  the  manufacturers  are  operating  on  a  rela- 
tively small  scale,  producing  material  for  further  manufacture 
— as  in  the  textile  trades — or  turning  out  but  a  few  of  a  large 
line  of  products — as  in  the  hardware  and  grocery  field.  In 
theae  trades  there  are  fijpctional  middlemen  of  exchange  vari- 
oualy  called  "commission  men,"  "selling  agents,"  "brokers,"  or 
"manufacturer's  agSte,"  who  make  it  their  business  to  sell 
the  product  of  a  given  factory  to  manufacturers  or  to  other 
middlemen.  Such  middlemen  are  ccsnmon  in  the  tactile, 
hardware,  and  grocery  business.* 

"A  most  important  efiect  of  the  prevalence  of  amall  scattered 
establishments  on  the  method  of  distribution  has  been  the  resort 
to  the  broker  of  canned  goods.  The  small  size  of  the  ordinai^r 
eannei?  has  made  the  establishment  of  an  expensive  selling  force 
impracticable,  and  the  distance  of  the  canners  from  the  jobbers, 
who  are  located  in  large  cities,  has  necessitated  recourse  to  a  bro- 
kerage or  selling  agency  in  the  vicinity  of  the  jobber."* 

Dealers  of  this  kind  frequently  contract  to  sell  the  product 
of  several  factories,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  sell  in  larger  quan- 
tities than  could  any  of  the  individual  manufacturers  they 
represent.  It  is  also  likely  that  very  often  the  economies  of 
marketing  on  a  large  scale  are  achieved  in  this  way.  The 
activity  of  these  dealers  is  evidently  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  the  concentrating  middlemen  of  the  agricultural  market. 

Although  the  concentrating  efforts  of  the  central  market 
for  farm  products  are  not  duplicated  in  the  manufacturers' 
market,  the  assembly  efTorts  of  the  jobbing  market  are 
paralleled.  This  is,  of  course,  particularly  true  of  products 
for  personal  consumption.  But  it  is  also  true,  in  a  consid- 
erable degree,  of  manufactured  products — such  as  machine 
parts — which  are  sold  to  other  manufacturers  as  production 
materials,  as  well  as  of  equipment  and  supplies  sold  to  manu- 

'Their  efforts  will  be  more  fully  described  in  Chap.  IX. 
'Report  o!  the  Federal  Trade  Commigeion  on  Canned  Food:  Qenerul 
Report  and  Canned  Vegetable*  and  Fruits  (1918),  p.  2. 
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facturers,  public  utilitiee,  farmers,  and  merchandisers.*  Much 
the  same  considerations  as  were  found  in  the  wholesaling  of 
agricultural  products  prevail  here.  The  economy  of  ship- 
pii%  as  near  to  the  market  as  possible  in  carload  lots  tends 
naturally  to  develop  dealers  who  specialize  in  purchasing 
lai^  lots  to  break  up  into  the  smaller  lots  demanded  by  the 
tra^e.  Such  dealers  center  in  larger  cities  because  of  the 
larger  number  of  consumers  located  therein  and  because  of 
the  greater  facilities  that  exist  for  receiving  and  shipping. 
If  manufacturers  prefer  to  sell  directly  to  retailers  or  other> 
buyers  their  sales  branches  or  central  offices  will  center  at 
such  points  for  these  same  reasons.  And  if  buyers  prefer 
to  buy  "direct"  they  will  send  their  buyers  to  these  markets, 
because  there  they  will  be  in  touch  with  lai^  quantites  and 
%-arieties  of  supplies  and  will  benefit  most  from  the  competition 
of  supply  houses.' 

Centr^  Wholesale  Markets. — Some  cities  are  peculiarly 
well  located  to  become  great  wholesale  markets.    They  are 

*"It  IB  eBtimated  that  of  the  Htaadard  line  of  machiae  tools  possibly 
80  to  85  per  cent  is  eold  through  dealers  and  the  b&leoce  by  maliu- 
facturera.  Direct  sales  occur  more  largely  in  the  case  of  new  tools  or 
devices,  the  manufacturer  iotroducing  the  sane,  and  then  getting  the 
dealers  to  stock  the  item.  An  increasing  tendency  toward  the  distribu- 
tion of  both  mill  supplies  and  tools  through  dealers  is  noted." — ^'Temia 
of  Sale  in  the  Principal  Industries,"  Federal  Reserve  Bulletm  (Feb., 
1920),  p.  155. 

'Markets  for  individual  commoditiee  are  often  located  in  a  particular 
district  of  a  city. 

''The  cause  tw  this  striking  segregation  of  the  market  is  twofold:  on 
the  one  hand  it  is  due  to  unusual  transportation  facilities  at  one  part  of 
the  district,  and  upon  the  other  to  the  increasing  rents  at  a  center, 
driving  factwies  to  the  rim  and  leaving  the  heart  to  offices  which  take 
up  little  space.  These  central  places  too  offer  advantages  for  buyers 
to  congregate;  aside  from  railway  or  hotel  accommodations,  it  is  easier 
tor  buyers  to  visit  a  series  of  warerooms  dose  tt^ether  than  it  is  to 
travel  from  mill  to  mill,  although  the  mills  may  all  be  in  one  district. 
Wherever  an  industry  has  become  sufficiently  developed  in  one  locality 
to  bring  forth  a  central  market  for  buying  and  selling,  the  advantages 
of  the  localiiation  are  greatly  increased,  since  a  well-defined  place  of       , 
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situated  at  the  center  of  large  buying  areas  and  have  superior 
transportation  facilities.  Because  of  their  location  at  natural 
trade  centers,  on  inland  waterways  or  on  favwable  harbors 
at  a  ccxivenient  point  between  producii^  and  conBuming  areas, 
they  are  naturally  fitted  to  become  great  trading  centers. 
With  the  development  of  railroads  these  natural  advantages 
have  been  perpetuated;  for  railroads  have  centered  there  and 
competing  among  themselves  and  with  the  water  transporta- 
tion have  brought  improved  transport  service  and  low  rates. 
Such  factors  were  found  to  be  determinii^  in  the  location 
of  central  markets  for  farm  products.  In  the  case  of  manu- 
facturers a  further  reason  for  the  creation  of  such  large 
markets  is  the  fact  that  these  cities  have  generally  become 
large  manufacturing  centers.  Since  they  serve  as  distributing 
points  for  certain  essential  raw  materials,  since  they  afford  a 
market  for  finished  produfits,  and  since  they  afford  supplies 
of  labor  and  capital,  as  well  as  adequate  tranaport,^  they  be- 
comejarge  man ut'actu ring  centers.  These  cities  serve,  con- 
sequently, not  only  as  assembling  points  for  products  from 
distant  factories,  but  also  as  dispersmg  pgmte  for  products 
manufactured  in  the  surrounding  distnct. 

New  York  is  thought  of  primarily  as  a  commercial  city. 
Its  harbor  and  its  means  of  reaching  an  important  hinterland 
by  rail  and  water  have  developed  it  into  an  important  import 
and  export  market  for  manufacturers  as  well  as  for  raw 
materials  and  foods.  But  New  York  is  the  greatest  maau- 
facturing  center  in  the  country.  Chicago  is  not  only  an  un- 
portant  central  market  for  farm  products,  but  also  a  great 
center  for  wholesaling  finished  products  of  all  kinds,  and  a 
leading  manufacturing  center.  St.  Louis,  with  adequate 
transport  facilities  to  the  vast  'agricultural  districts  to  the 
west  and  south,  early  became  the  greatest  distributing  center 
in  the  cotmtry  for  hardware  products.     Kansas  City  in  a 

bargain  and  sole  secures  more  trade  than  would  a  number  of  scattered 
offices."— Malcolm  Keir,  ManujacturiTig  IndMStnet  t'n  America  (1930), 
P-  ™-  ,  , 
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Bimilar  location  became  the  foremost  distributing  point  for 
agricultural  implements  and  machinery. 

But  though  our  largest  cities  are  the  great  central  distribut- 
ing points  for  manufacturers,  they  have  gradually  lost  their 
fplfttivp.  itnpnrtftacp.  With  the  growth  in  the  density  of  popu- 
lation and  with  the  gradual  westward  movement  of  popula- 
tion and  of  manufacture,  markets  have  developed  in  many 
smaller  cities  to  serve  as  local  distributing  poiatg  for  the 
supply  of  surrounding  areas. 

The  Sale  of  Manufactures. — Competition  among  manufac- 
turers is  different  and  the  markeTTs  not  so  well  unified  as 
is  the  market  for  farm  products.  With  the  latter^-«ompetition 
often  works  itself  out  in  organized  exchanges,  and  to  a  less 
degree,  through  auction  companies.  But  the  manufacturers' 
market  for  few  products  is  so  unified.  There  are  practically 
no  exchanges.  Buying  anifselling  of  products  at  wholesale 
tends  to  center  in  the  wholesale  markets  which  have  been 
described,  but  purchases  and  sales  are  made  as  the  result 
of  private  bai^aining  rather  than  through  open  trading  on 
exchanges  or  auctions.  Norules  are  laid  down  by  a  central 
body,  as  in  the  case  of  the  orpanizpd  Ry);?»"ffp«i  and  there  are 
no  centralized  offermgs  through  a  single  medium  as  with  the 
auction  company.  Rather,  there  exist  in  the  central  markets 
the  offices  of  manufacturers,  wholesalers,  and  brokers,  to  which 
buyers  come,  and  from  which  the  sales  efforts  of  vendors 
radiate. 

Neither  is  the  sale  of  manufactured  goods  closely  confined  ' 
to  a  price  basis.  But  here  one  must  generalize  with  care. 
Semi-manufactured  goods  in  particular  are  likely  to  be  sold 
on  a  price  basis,  resting  on  sellers'  grades  or  buyers'  speci- 
fications. But  tjie  characteristics  of  the  great  bulk  of  con- 
sumers' goods  cannot  be  readily  determined  or  standardized, 
and  individual  consumers  and  classes  of  consumers  react  in 
different  ways  to  the  same  characteristics.  Consequently, 
more  selling  and  shopping  is  found  in  their  sale.  Even  when 
actual  resale  prices  are  fixed,  as  with  certain  products  ad- 
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Ivertised  to  consumers,  such  as  Victrolas,  Kodaks,  and  Arrow 
collars,  bargaining  is  really  carried  on  through  the  use  of 
advertisJDg  and  salesmen.  For  an  endeavor  is  made  to  con- 
vince consumers  or  dealers  that  they  will  get  the  most  for 
their  money  if  they  purchase  a  particular  product. 

n 

Classes  of  Manufactured  Goods. — ^The  problems  involved 
in  marketing  manufactured  products  differ  with  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  used  and  the  type  of  market  for  which 
they  are  produced.  There  are:  three  important  classes  of 
manufactured  goods  which  closely  correspond  to  those  de- 
scribed in  Chapter  I.  These  are:  (1)  semi-manufactured 
products  which  must  be  further  processed  before  they  are 
ready  for  their  final  market;  (2)  equipment  and  supplies  for 
factories,  mercantile  establishments,  and  such  service  insti- 
tutions as  banks  and  public  utilities;  .(3)  finished  products 
ready  for  final  consumption  by  industries  and  institutions,  or 
for  personal  consumption  by  individuals. 

Semi^mamifactured  Products. — Semi-manufactured  prod- 
ucts are  production  materials  for  other  factories,  and  as  such 
their  marketing  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  marketing 
of  raw  materials  discussed  in  Chapter  VI.  A  chief  pr_oblem 
with  these  goods  is  not  only  to  manufacture  a  product  of  a 
particular  determinable  quality,  which  will  meet  the  require- 
ments and  specifications  of  the  market,  but  also  to  make 
this  product  at  a  cost  which  is  low  enough  to  enable  the 
producer  to  compete  on  a  price  basis  and  still  net^a  profit. 
It  is  further  necessary  to  give  eood  service  to  customers.  Here, 
as  with  raw  materials,  the  need  of  the  customer  to  be  assured 
of  a  product  of  uniform  quality  supplied  as  he  requires  it 
assumes  large  importance.  The  ability  of  an  individual 
manufacturer  to  meet  this  need,  and  the  fact  that  he  does, 
are  important  considerations  in  procuring  and  maintaining 
patronage.    Again,  as  with  raw  materials,  so  here,  factories 
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depending  upon  BUch  manufacturers  for  their  materials  fre- 
quently find  it  to  their  advantage  to  own  and  operate,  to  con- 
trol, or  to  have  close  business  relations  with  such  supplying 
industries  in  order  that  a  continuous  supply  may  be  assured. 
Consequently,  in  such  industries  there  is  frequently  a  large 
degree  of  integration  of  manufacturing  steps. 

The  problems  of  marketing  these  production  goods  are 
relatively  simple.  Little  or  no  demand  can  be  created  other 
than  through  the  rendering  of  good  service  and  the  ability 
to  offer  lower  prices  than  competitors.  The  chief  problems 
are,  consequeptly.  problems  of  productiTin  and  not  of  selling. 
Nevertheless,  these  very  facts  may  make  it  HemraBinor 
the  producers  of  these  goods  to  control  the  further  processes 
of  their  industry  in  order  to  insure  themselves  a  permanent 
market.  Integration,  then,  may  result  either  from  the  desire 
of  the  buying  industry  to  be  assured  of  a  suppl^  or  from 
the  desire  of  tne  seiimg  mdustry  to  be  asaured  of  a  market. 
Little  demand  can  be  created  because  the  goods  are  usually 
bought  on  specification,  and  on  delivery  they  are  sampled  in 
order  to  determine  whether  Uiey  conform  thereto.  That  is, 
the  buyer  decides  for  himself  the  characteristics  of  the  product. 
He  does  not  need  to  be  told. 

Another  important  characteristic  of  semi-manufactured 
goods  is  the  fact  that  they  are  usually  bought  on  a  large 
scale  by  a  relatively  small  number  of  buyMg.  The  difficulties, 
consequently,  in  findmg  the  possible  buyers  and  the  problems 
of  splitting  large  lots  into  suitable  quantities  are  not  great. 
The  marketing  machinery   is  simple. 

Equipment  and  Supplies. — Equipment  and  supplies,  such 
as  machinery,  oils,  paper,  cloth,  and  office  equipment,  which 
are  bought  for  use  in  industry  and  commerce,  have  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  semi-manufactured  products  and  some 
of  those  of  finished  products  for  personal  consumption.  With 
them,  measurable  physical  characteristics  are  important,  and 
to  the  extent  that  these  predominate  demand  creation  is  un- 
important and  cost  and  service  are  the  important  considera- 
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tions.  But  the  mere  physical  characteristics  of  the  materials 
from  which  the  product  is  made  are  often  of  less  importance 
than  the  performance  of  the  article  in  use.  Here  there  is 
frequently  less  opportunity  to  test  out  the  article  with  any 
great  degree  of  accuracy,  except  as  it  is  tested  out  in  opera- 
tion over  a  period  of  time.  Future  performance  is  hard  to 
determine  in  advance  and  opinions  may  well  differ  on  the 
importance  of  particular  effects  and  on  the  manner  in  which 
different  products  produce  them.  These  conditions  leave  room 
for  sales  effort. 

With  heavy  machinery  the  weight  and  strength  of  a  heavy 
and  expensive  frame  muat  be  balanced  against  a  lighter,  less 
expepsive  frame,  but  one  which  may,  nevertheless,  outlast  the 
;demand  for  the  machine.  Particularly  in  industries  in  which 
processes  are  changing  rapidly  must  such  characteristics  be 
balanced.  There  may  not  even  be  agreement  on  just  how 
heavy  or  of  just  what  materials  a  particular  machine  or  its 
parts  must  be  made  in  order  to  stand  the  strain  of  everyday 
use.  Machines  may  be  built,  furthermore,  to  utilize  varying 
degrees  of  labor  in  the  performance  of  the  same  mechanical 
operation.  Here  are  opportunities  for  convincing  sales  effort 
on  the  part  of  competing  manufacturers.  Office  furniture  and 
equipment  may  be  of  oak  or  mahogany,  with  light  and  dark 
finishes;  they  may  be  of  steel  or  wood,  light  or  heavy  in 
structure.  There  are  also  constant  innovations  in  the  nature 
n[  spppiftltiea.  It  has  required  the  greatest  of  sales  efforts 
to  get  business  men  to  install  typewriters,  addiQg  machines, 
and  teleghones;  demand  has  had  to  be  created.  Often,  too, 
equipment  is  bought  only  occasionally  or  in  small  quantities, 
and,  consequently,  the  care  and  time  may  not  be  used  in  the 
effort  to  get  the  lowest  price  for  a  particular  quality  that 
it  pays  to  take  with  the  larger  or  more  frequent  purchases. 
With  all  such  products,  then,  in  varying  degrees,  the  manu- 
facturer must  sell  on  a  basis  of  price  and  setyict  But  he 
may  also  need  to  utilize  detinite  efforts  to  sell  the  quality  and 
characteristics  of  his  product. 
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Consumption  Goods. — The.  greatest  marketing  problema  are 
found  with  finished  goods  for  personal  conguniBtiop-  These 
are  manufactured  for  sale  to  the  ultimate  consumer  who  usu- 
ally buys  in  small  quantities.  He  is  not  skilled  in  purchas- 
ing, and  consequently,  must  depend  to  a  large  degree  on 
the  word  of  the  one  from  whom  he  buys.*  Here,  then,  is  a 
great  opDortunitv  for  demand  creation.  Since  the  ultimate 
consumer  buys  a  great  many  different  kinds  of  merchandise 
in  small  quantities,  it  does  not  pay  him  to  spend  any  great 
amount  of  time  in  examining  the  less  important  qualities  of 
ccttnpeting  products,  and  he  ^ever  becomes  a  skilled  buyer  or 
a  careful  buyer  in  the  same  sense  as  do  the  purchasers  of 
production  materials,  equipment  and  supplies^  Furthermore, 
goods  intended  for  personal  consumption  satisfy  intangible 
desires  and  their  characteristics  are  not  usually  subjected 
to  close  examination  and  measurement.  The  same  physical 
characteristics  appeal  to  different  individuals  differently,  and 
to  the  same  individual  they  may  make  diBering  appeals  at 
different  times  and  under  different  circumstances.  Finally, 
it  is  in  the  field  of  personal  consumption  that  so  many  new 
products,  to  gratify  new  and  often,  to  the  consumer,  unknown 
needs,  are  found — as  well  as  new  or  changed  products  to  meet 
well  known  wants.  In  such  cases  the  consumer  must  he  told 
of  the  product;  demand  must  be  created. 

PjJQs  ond  Service. — Price,  too,  is  important.  But  it  ia  of 
far  less  relative  importance  than  in  the  sale  of  the  other  classes 
of  goods.  And  as  between  consumer  goods  it  plays  a  greater 
part  with  some  than  with  others.  It  is  more  important,  for 
example,  in  the  competitive  sale  of  sugar  and  flour  tlma  it 
is  in  the  competitive  sale  of  furniture  or  clothing. 

Service  is  particularly  important,  and  is  manifested  in  a 
variety  of  ways.^    It  is,  in  fact,  as  far  as  the  purchaser  is  con- 

*Tbat  ie,  he  must  do  this  until  he  has  thoroughly  tried  an  article 
himself. 

^  la  so  far  as  it  relates  to  selling  the  final  consumer,  service  will  be  die* 
cussed  in  the  chapters  on  retailing.   In  so  far  as  it  is  of  importance  with     , 
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cenied,  a  part  of  the  product,  a  part  of  the  thii^  which  he 
is  purchasiog.  But  as  it  is  not  physically  a  part,  it  is  usually 
considered  a  separate  item.  Indeed,  the  product  and  the  ser- 
vice rendered  in  connection  with  its  sale  may  have  to  be  con- 
sidered separate  elements  in  determining  its  exchange,  and 
each  be  paid  for  separately. 

Production  for  the  Market. — The  fact  that  consumers  buy 
a  large  variety  of  products  in  small  quantities,  many  of  them 
at  frequent  intervals  and  without  previous  notice  to  the 
supplier,  still  further  complicates  the  distribution  of  con- 
sumption goods.  Large  amounts  have  to  be  split  into  smaller 
quantities,  sometimes  at  two  or  more  stages  in  their  mer- 
chandising. This  occurs  when  staple  products,  such  as 
groceries,  drugs,  hardware,  and  dry  goods  are  sent  in  large 
quantities  to  wholesale  distributors,  and  then  are  divided  into 
smaller  lots  which  are  sent  to  retail  distributors,  who  finally 
divide  them  into  the  small  amounts  in  which  they  are  pur- 
chased by  the  final  consumer. 

Because  the  final  consumer  does  not  determine  on  his  pur- 
chases very  far  in  advance  such  goods  are  said  to  be  "pro- 
(hiced  for  the  market,"  that  is,  they  are  .sipduced  in  advance 
of^aEtual-eonsum^  demand.  This  fundanieniai  situation  is 
''not  altered  when  the  manufacturer  sells  on  contracts  made  in 
advance  of  production,  for  the  goods  are  then  held  for  the 
market  by  the  wholesale  and  retail  dealers.  There  is,  con- 
sequently, a  large  element  of  market  risk  in  merchandising 
consumer  goods.  Even  the  manufacturer  who  contracts  with 
the  wholesaler  in  advance  of  production,  and  the  wholesaler 
who  contracts  with  the  retailer  in  advance  of  the  "season," 
are  not  thereby  entirely  freed  from  this  risk.  For  if  the  final 
consumer  does  not  buy  in  the  quantities  and  at  the  prices 
anticipated,  contracts  may  be  cancelled  or  retail  buyers  may 
be  unable  to  meet  their  obligations. 

Selling  Consumption  Goods. — Semi-manufactured  products 
the  m&nufacturen  who  sell  consumer  goods  through  middlemen,  it  will 
be  discusBed  in  the  chapters  immediately  following. 
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and  equipment  and  supplies  are  exchanged  in  lai^e  units  and 
the  sate  is  frequently  consummated  directly,  or  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  broker.  They  are  also  sometimes  handled  by 
wholesale  merchants.  But  finished  products  for  personal  con- 
sumption  are  almost  uniformly  purchased  from  retail  dealers. 
The  manufacturer's  immediate  selling  problem,  therefore,  is 
one  of  selling  the  retail  dealer.  Although,  as  will  be  shown 
later,  it  may  in  the  end  prove  to  be  a  double  problem — i,e.,  of 
creating  a  demand  for  the  product  on  the  part  both  of  the 
consumer  and  of  the  retailer — if  the  manufacturer  is  to  suc- 
ceed. But  that  demand  will  still,  usually,  be  felt  by  the 
manufacturer  through  the  retail  store. 

In  selling  to  the  retailer  the  manufacturer  has  the  choice 
of  selling  to  him  directly  or  of  utilizing  some  of  the  market 
intermediaries  who  act  as  middlemen  between  manufacturer 
and  retailer.  The  most  important  of  these  are  jobbers.  But 
functional  middlemen  of  exchange,  such  as  brokers  and  com- 
mission mea,  who  operate  between  manufacturers  and  jobbera 
or  large  retail  organizations,  are  also  important. 
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Division  of  Market  Work. — ^There  are  three  basic  methodi 
of  demand  creation :(/ l^ersonal  solicitation  (salesmen),  thi 
use  of  symbola  (advertising  and  correspondence) , 'and  samplt 
— either  the  product  in  actual  use,  or  samples  carried  by  sales- 
men. These  methods  may  be  used  by  the  manufacturer  and, 
in  addition  to  using  these,  he  may  depend  upon  the  assistance 
of  middlemen. 

The  manufacturer  may  create  a  demand  for  his  product 
with  his  own  efforts,^  or  he  may  depend  upon  middlemen  to 
create  this  market  for  him.  He  may  also  depend  in  part 
upon  his  own  efforts  and  in  part  upon  the  efforts  of  mid- 

*This  ia  sometimes  called  "direct  aeUing,"  Sale  by  manufacturers 
directly  to  retailers  without  the  use  of  intervening  middlemen  is'  also 
Bometimea  colled  "direct  selling." 
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dlemen;  utilizing  a  combiuatioii  of  his  owd  ageDciee  with 
those  of  the  middlemaD.  H&jnay,  in  other  words,  cooperate 
with  the  dealers  who  sell  his  product  and  depend  upon  this 
combination  of  efforts  to  sell  his  goods.'  Practically  a!! 
manufacturers  utilize  the  retailer  in  the  sale  of  goods  for  per- 
sonal consumption,  although  there  are  important  exceptions, 
such  as  the  sale  of  many  household  utilities,  books,  and  type- 
writers. 

With  the  problems  of  physical  supply,  finance,  and  risk 
the  manufacturer  has  the  assistance  of  the  basic  service  in- 
dustries involved :  transportation  syatepis,  storage  plants, 
banks,  insurance  companies.  But  further  than  this,  other 
special  facilities  may^ave  to  be  supplied.  And  in  his  co- 
operation with  these  basic  service  industries  he  may  act  alone 
or  he  may  act  with,  or  through,  the  same  middlemen  that 
are  involved  in  creating  a  demand  for  his  product.  Some  of 
these  activities  may  also  be  carried  on  by  the  final  purchaser, 
rather  than  by  the  producer  or  the  dealer.  In  the  sals  of 
most  staple  products  and  of  many  specialties  the  middlemen 
of  the  wholesale  market  are  so  important  in  placing  the 
product  in  the  hands  of  the  retail  dealer,  that  the  utilization 
of  such  agents  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  "orthodox"  method 
of  distribution,  and  any  departures  from  it  are  considered  "ir- 
regular." 

Channels  of  Distribution. — The  most  common  channels  of 
distribution  for  manufactured  products  ready  for  personal 
consumption  are: 

(1)  Sale  to  consumers 

(2)  Sale  to  retail  stores 

(3)  Sale  to  jobbers,  who  sell  to  the  retail  stores 

(4)  Sale  through  functional  middlemen  of  exchange,  who 

sell  to  the  jobbers,  who  sell  to  the  retail  stores. 

■See  Paul  Wesley  Ivey,  "The  Maoufacturer'B  Marketing  Ptxdilein,'* 
Adminiatfotion.  Vol.  I.  No.  3  (Mar.,  1921),  pp.  341-47. 
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/.  Sole  to  consumers. — ^The  direct  sale  of  producte  from 
manufacturer  to  coDsumer  is  the  most  obvious,  and  fnon  some 
points  of  view  the  simplest,  method  of  distribution.  The 
cabinet  maker  and  the  custom  tailor  usually  produce  on  order 
fOT  the  ultimate  consumer.  But  this  channel  of  distribution 
ifl  by  no  means  confined  to  the  custom  trade.  The  products 
of  many  lai^  manufacturing  organizations  are  frequently 
sold  directly  to  the  consumer,  as  some  typewriters,  books, 
and  kitchen  utensils. 

Three  general  means  for  making  sales  directly  by  the  manu- 
facturer to  the  consumer  are  in  use:  {1}  advertising  (the  or- 
dinary "mail  order"  method),  (2)  salesmen,  and  (3)  retail 
stores  owned  by  the  maaufactyrer.  The  first  methooJepends 
entirely  upon  advertising  and  correspondence  to  make  its  sell- 
ing appeal,  and  physical  distribution  is  made  through  the 
usual  channels  as  convenience  or  necessity  dictates,  although 
it  may  be  necessary  for  the  manufacturer  to  extend  credit 
and  to  furnish  hb  own  warehousing  facilities.  Many  firms  do 
a  part  of  their  selling  in  this  way.  Some  middlemen  also 
utilize  this  method.  Thus  jobbing  houses  which  depend  upon 
salesmen  to  keep  their  trade  and  to  introduce  new  products 
likewise  encourage  customers  to  order  from  them  by  mail, 
and  some  jobbers,  such  as  Butler  Brothers  and  the  Baltimore 
Bargain  House,  depend  primarily  on  this  method.  As  a 
method  of  sale  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  mail  order 
selling  is  the  use  of  some  medium  of  communication  other  than 
personal  solicitation  and  personal  contact  with  the  product. 
Obviously,  the  basic  methods  of  physical  distribution  will 
have  to  be  used,  although  such  facilities  as  are  normally 
furnished  by  middlemen  may  have  to  be  provided  by  the 
manufacturer. 

The  second  method  of  direct  sale  is  by  the  use  of  sales- 
men compensated  for  their  services  by  the  manufacturer.  In 
this  case  sales  are  made  through  personal  visitation  by  the 
manufacturer's  representative.    The  salesmen  may,  ef  course, 
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perform  other  functions  than  selling,  such  as  demcHistrating 
the  product  on  its  delivery,  adjusting  difficulties,  collecting 
accounts;  but  their  primary  work  is  to  sell.  Certain  cooking 
utensils,  as  well  as  cash  registers,  and  most  typewriters  are 
sold  in  this  way,  and  very  many,  perhaps  the  majority  of 
manufactured  goods  sold  to  other  manufacturers,  as  materials 
or  as  equipment  or  supplies,  are  sold  by  salesmen.  Wherever 
the  size  of  the  normal  order  and  the  margin  of  profit  are  great 
enough  to  warrant  the  time  and  expense  involved  in  such  solici- 
tation, there  is  usually  a  strong  preference  for  this  par- 
ticular kind  of  dbect  sale." 

Finally,  the  manufacturer  may  own  his  own  retail  stores. 
Through  them  he  comes  into  direct  contact  with  his  customers 
and  retails  his  products  to  them  just  as  is  done  in  any  retail 
store.  Some  brands  of  tobacco  products,  and  some  brands  of 
shoes  and  of  clothing  are  sold  in  this  manner.  In  so  far  as 
bakeshops  .make  their  own  products,  or  candy  stores  their 
own  sweets,  this  direct  method  of  distribution  is  practiced.  It 
ia  by  no  means  usual  for  a  manufacturer  to  depend  entirely 
on  his  own  stores  for  his  market.  His  retail  stores  frequently 
serve  as  an  experimental  means  of  contact  with  the  consumer, 
or  as  an  assured  market  for  part  of  the  output,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  product  being  retailed  through  independent  stores. 

S.  Sale  to  retail  stores. — The  addition  of  a  single  inter- 
mediary, the  retailer,  who  buys  the  product  of  the  manufac- 
turer and  in  turn  sells  it  to  the  consumer,  is  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  what  is  sometimes  called  the  manufacturer- 
retailer-consumer  channel  of  distribution.  Although  the 
manufacturer  may  endeavor  to  create  a  consumer  demand 
for  his  product  through  salesmen  or  advertising,  the  actual 
sale  is  here  consummated  at  the  retail  store.  Shoes,  men's 
clothing,  and  hats  are  familiar  examples  of  products  which  are 
often  sold  in  this  manner.  Certain  large  producers  of  cookies, 

"See  Ch&p.  VIII,  on  the  use  of  the  jobber,  aod  Chap  X,  on  the  coi^ 
ditione  favoring  direct  marketing. 
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crackers,  cakee,  coofectionery,  eoaps,  aod  pickles  also  sell 
directly  to  retailers.    ' 

S.  Sale  to  jobbers. — ^The  addition  of  a  second  middleman, 
the  jobber,  who  buys  of  the  manufacturer  and  sells  to  the 
retailer,  fonns  what  is  known  as  the  manufacturer-jobber- 
retailer-coDSumer  channel  of  dlBtributioo.  It  is  used  by 
probably  the  larger  number  of  factories  producing  standardized 
goods  for  the  ultimate  consumer.  Such  staples  as  groceries, 
hardware,  drugs,  and  dry  goods  are  usually  sold  in  this  man- 
ner. For  such  it  is  often  called  the  "orthodox,"  "regular," 
or  "normal"  channel  of  distribution.  This  system,  unmodi-: 
fied,  would  mean  that  the  manufacturer  would  sell  to  the 
jobber  and  that  there  his  control  and  immediate  interest  in 
hia  product  would  end;  the  jobber  would  sell  the  next  in  line, 
the  retailer,  and  there  his  control  and  immediate  interest  would 
end;  finally,  the  sale  by  the  retailer  to  the  consumer  would 
ciHnplete  the  distribution  of  the  product.  But  more  and  more 
manufacturers  follow  their  products  through  all  ot  the  steps 
enumerated,  watch  carefully  the  conditions  surrounding  their 
sale,  and  frequently  assist  from  point  to  point. 

By  means  of  advertising  and  salesmen  many  manufacturers 
who  sell  to  jobbers  are  now  exerting  considerable  influence 
upon  the  sale  of  their  product  at  each  point  in  the  channel  of 
distribution  where  a  change  of  ownership  takes  place. 
Through  so-called  "national"  advertising  in  magazines  and 
by  means  of  bill  boards,  electric  signs,  newspapers,  and  by 
circulars  and  direct  letters,  they  endeavor  to  create  a  con- 
sumer demand.  Through  advertising  and  personal  salesman- 
ship they  endeavor  to  sell  jobbers  and  retailers.  They  also 
try  to  influence  the  dealers  in  their  favor  by  assisting  them 
in  their  efforts  to  sell  the  consumer.  Their  efforts  to  sell  the 
consumer  assist  the  retailers  to  make  sales  to  consumers  and 
the  jobbers  to  sell  retailers.  And  through  this  means  and 
their  otlfer  efforts  they  induce  the  dealers  to  supplement  these 
effortsVthe  retailers,  by  selling  the  consumers,  and  the  jobb^, 
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by  selling  the  retailers.  There  is  thus  established  a  degree 
of  cooperation  which  is,  if  successful,  of  mutual  hene&t  to 
manufacturer  and  middleman. 

4-  Sale  through  functional  middtemen. — A  fourth  channel 
of  distribution  includes  another  middleman,  the  selling  house, 
which  represents  the  manufacturer.  Such  a  middleman  com- 
monly takes  charge  of  the  sale  of  the  manufacturer's  product, 
selling  to  the  jobber  orTetailer  or  to  other  manufacturers.  For 
goods  intended  for  the  ultimate  consumer  this  usually  means 
the  addition  of  another  distributor  between  the  manufacturer 
and  the  jobber — a  distributor,  however,  who  usually  does  not 
own  the  product  he  sells,  but  who  handles  it  on  a  commissiou 
basis  for  the  manufacturer.  The  channel  of  distribution  then 
becomes  manufacturer  -  selling  -  agent  -  jobber  -  retailer  -  con- 
sumer." Many  textiles,  groceries,  and  hardware  products  are 
sold  in  this  way. 

Iq  a  few  trades,  notably  the  textile  trade,  there  are  middle- 
men who  ^present  manufactiU'ers  in  the  purchase  of  the  raw 
materials  and  manufactured  products  which  they  use  in  their 
own  factories.  When  these  dealers  are  buying  manufactured 
products,  as  cotton  in  the  grey  or  yam,  they  may  purchase 
directly  from  the  manufacturer,  or,  in  case  the  latter  utilizes 
the  services  of  a  selling  agent,  they  may  purchase  through 
the  selling  agent;  and  then  both  parties  to  the  final  sale  are 
represented  by  a  middleman.  Wholesalers  who  merchandise 
many  products  scnnetimes  buy  through  such  middlemen,  and 
importers  of  manufactured  products  also  utilize  their  services. 

Middlemen  Perform  Other  Service^. — ^The  lyeat  service  of 
middlemen  to_jiostjianufacturers  is  me_  effort  Uiey  devote 
to  HelliuK  gooda  But  they  are  Important  for  other  reasons, 
and,  although  many  manufacturers  attend  to  thei**  own  sell- 
ing, it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  services  of  the  middle- 
men are  thereby  entirely  eliminated.    In  fact  the  efforts  of 

"See  Chap.  VIII,  bJbo  L.  D.  H.  Weld,  "Marketing  Agencit*  between 
Manufacturer  and  Jobber,"  Qvarierly  Journal  o}  Ecoiwmiet,  Vtl.  XXXI, 
pp.  571-699. 
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middletneD  are  seldom  confined  to  demand  creation.  Th^ 
often  perform  an  important  part  in  financing,  in  physical  jjar 
tributioD,  and  in  the  asBumpUon  oLriska.  The  aejling  agent 
of  the  manufacturer  may  merely  make  sales,  but  frequently 
he  guarantees  the  accounts  of  the  firnis  to  whom  he  sells  and 
attends  to_(Jie.  collections.  The  jobber  usually  sells  the  prod- 
uct  and  attends  to  its  physical  distribution,  assumes  risk,  and 
assists  in  financing;  but  for  many  manufacturers  he  performs 
only  one  of  these  functions  or  even  a  part  of  one.  Sometimes 
the  jobber  merely  makes  the  sale  and  sends  the  order  to  the 
manufacturer,  who  attends  to  the  delivery  of  the  goods,  look- 
ing to  the  jobber,  perhaps,  for  payment.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  manufacturers  sell  their  own  product  but  send  the  order 
through  the  jobber,  who  attends  to  the  physical  distribution, 
assumes  the  risk,  and  collects  the  accounts.  Some  manufactur- 
ers send  out  specialty  salesmen,  who  drum  up  trade  for  their 
product  in  addition  to  that  procured  by  the  salesmen  of  the 
regular  dealers  through  whom  it  is  handled.  Some  advertise 
their  product  to  consumers  and  to  retailers,  although  the  final 
sales  to  the  consumer  are  made  and  distribution  is  attended 
to  by  jobber  and  retailer. 

Combination  of  Channels  is  Common. — Not  only  do  manu- 
facturers utilize  the  services  of  middlemen  in  varying  degree, 
but  the  same  manufacturer  may  use  more  than  one  channel 
of  distribution  for  his  goods.  One  cause  for  this  arises  out  of 
the  different  markets  in  which  he  may  be  selling.  In  selling 
a  national  market,  such  as  that  in  the  United  States,  the 
manufacturer  is  really  selling  in  a  number  of  different  kinds 
of  markets.  He  is  selling  in  large  cities,  in  small  cities,  and 
in  the  country.  In  the  large  city  he  may  decide  it  will  pay 
to  own  his  own  retail  stores,  or  at  least  to  do  his  own  jobbing; 
in  smaller  cities  he  may  find  it  best  to  use  the  "regular"  chao- 
nel  of  (^tribution  through  jobber  and  retailer.  Again,  in  a 
single  ^jy  his  market  may  vary  from  tJie  kiosk  in  the  for- 
eign sp'^ion  to  great  department  stores  and  exclusive  specialty 
sbc^a.    Some  department  stores  buy  in  larger  quantities  than 
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do  many  jobbers,  and  by  reason  of  this  th^  are  often  able 
to  buy  at  the  same  prices  as  the  jobber,  or  even  lower  than 
he.  Many  manufacturers  sell  to  any  dealer  who  will  buy, 
varying  prices  according  to  the  quantity  purchased  rather 
than  according  to  the  kind  of  dealer  or  consumer.  A  manu- 
facturer may  be  selling  directly  to  the  department  stores, 
whereas  other  business  houses  in  the  same  city  make  their 
purchases  only  through  the  jobber.     ^ 

In  different  sections  of  tiie  country  and  with  differ^t  kinds 
of  t^ade,  the  hold  of  the  jobber  on  the  retailer  varies  in 
steength.  Such  local  preference  will  also  affect  methods.  In 
sparsely  settled  regions  the  manufacturer  may  decide  that 
he  can  get  more  sales  per  unit  of  expense  through  the  mail 
order  method,  or  through  the  jobber;  in  dense  areas  he  may 
do  his  own  jobbing  or  even  his  own  retailing;  and  he  may 
experiment  in  one  market  with  a  new  plan  of  sale  while  con- 
tinuing with  the  tried  and  sure  methods  in  the  remainder. 
Finally,  different  methods  are  often  used  in  the  foreign 
market  from  those  used  at  home,  and  a  manufacturer  who  has 
built  up  a  strong  trade  through  dealing  directly  with  the  do- 
mestic retailer  or  ccnsumer  may  find  it  advisable  to  utilise 
middlemen  in  a  part  or  all  of  his  foreign  trade. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

WHOLESALE  MIDDLEMEN  OF  THE  MANUFAC- 
TURER'S MARKET:  THE  JOBBER 

To  know  the  functions  perfonned  by  middlemen  one  must 
turn  to  the  functionB  involved  In  marketing,*  for  all  of  these 
can  be,  and  are,  performed  by  middlemen.  As  in  the  agri- 
cultural market,  so  in  the  manufacturers'  market,  there  are 
middlemen  who  perform  all  of  these  functions,  and  there  are 
agencies  highly  specialized  in  the  performance  of  one  func- 
tion or  of  a  part  of  one.  Examples  of  the  tatter  are  such 
specialized  agencies  as  bankers,  insurance  companies,  and  ad- 
vertising agencies,  who  perform  their  particular  function  in 
ihe  marketing  of  many  kinds  of  products,  both  manufactured 
and  agricultural.  Examples  of  the  former  are  the  familiar 
jobber  and  retailer. 

The  Jobber.' — ^The  chief  service  of  the  jobber  in  marketing 
manufactured  goods  is  to  supply  the  retailer  with  merchan- 
dise. He  purchases  goods  in  large  quantities,  and  usually  in 
wide  vatietv.  divides  them  into  smalTeF  quantities  and  sella 
them  to  his  customers,  the  retail  merchants.  His  work  is  to 
assemble  for  the  convenience  of  the  retailer  the  products  the 
latter  supplies  to  the  consumer.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
tJie  manufacturer  whose  product  he  handles,  the  jobber's  func- 

*8ee  Chap.  11. 

'HwUnically  the  jobber  and  wholesaler  of  m&Dufactured  goods  seem 
to  have  been  distinct  middlemen,  but  gradually  their  functiims  have 
been  merged  until  today  the  terms  are  used  Bynonymoualy  in  practically 
all  trades.  Where  a  distinction  is  made,  the  term  '^M.m..lor"  i«  lilr^ly 
to  Jan.  applied  to  those  operatioK  on  a  large  scale  and  covering  a  wide 
ttUJUSf'  'i''tiui,  tbe  traHe  speaks  of  "wholesale  grocers"  and  of  "grocery 
iobber*"— the  latter  operating  on  a  smaller  scale. 
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tioa  is  to  Asperse  manufactured  products.  But  that  is  inci- 
dental to,  and  a  necessary  accompaniment  of,  his  chief  office 
— to  assemble  the  products  which  the  retailer  wants;  to  divide 
them  into  the  proper  sises,  qualities,  and  varieties;  to  see  to 
it  that  they  reach  the  merchant  as  needed;  and  often,  through 
granting  credit,  to  assist  the  retailer  in  iinancing  his  business. 

The  Jobber's  Service  to  tbe  Retailer.— (1)  The  greatest 
service  performed  by  retail  merchants  for  consumers  is  to 
^  bring  together  at  convenient  places  the  products  which  the 
consumer  Is  in  theTmBit"  of  JEBianifmg  on  short  nfltlce.  lu' 
the  marketing  of  staple  products,  however,  this  work  of  as- 
sembling is  to  a  large  extent  performed  by  jobbers.  It  is  often 
a  difficult  task  to  collect  the  various  commodities  which  con- 
sumers demand.  There  are  hundreds  of  manufacturers  pro- 
ducing articles  for  grocery,  hardware,  dry  goods,  and  drug 
stores.  To  receive  the  salesmen  of  such  firms,  to  answer 
their  letters,  or  to  pay  close  attention  to  their  selling  activities, 
is  impossible  for  any  but  the  largest  retail  stores.  The  cost 
of  buying  would  prove  to  be  too  great  a  burden  for  the 
smaller  stores,  ^^ut  the  jobber  makes  it  his  business  to  keep 
,  in  touch  with  sources  of  supply,  and,  buying  goods  to  be  sold 
through  many  stores,  he  is  enabled  to  purchase  in  large  quan- 
tities and  so  to  reduce  the  unit  cost  of  assembly.  This  service 
is  particularly  important  when  many  different  products  are 
handled  in  a  single  concern,  ^n  case  the  establishment  handles 
but  a  few  lines  and  the  products  of  a  few  manufacturers,  as 
does  the  shoe  store,  the  men's  clothing  store,  the  automobile 
agency,  it  becomes  possible  for  the  retailer  to  do  business  di- 
rectly with  the  manufacturers,  and  consequently  middlemen 
are  less  used.  This  is  the  case  because  purchases  are  few 
and  the  quantities  involved  are  large.  But  even  in  such  lines, 
on  account  of  other  advantages,  the  jobber  is  often  utilized 
to  some  extent. 

(2)  I  The  division  of  large  amounts  into  smaller  is^aa-^Bo- 
portant- fiMvice.  Manufacturers  find  it  advantageous  to  sell 
in  large  quantities  and  the  inducements  which  they  oB&  i 
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the  form  of  quantity  discountB  and  free  deals  often  make  it 
unwise  for  small  stores  to  buy  directly.  It  is,  furthermore, 
often  impossible  to  buy  directly,  since  some  manufacturers  will 
not  sell  to  retailere,  particularly  small  ones.  Again,  large 
shipments  are  more  economically  handled  than  small,  and 
freight  rates  favor  quantity  shipments,  so  that  the  nearer 
the  product  can  be  moved  to  the  ultimate  consumer  in  large 
lota  the  more  economically  it  can  be  distributed.  This  renders 
such  a  service  indispensable  and  so  opens  the  way  to  the 
jobber — for  the  function  of  dividing  these  large  stocks  into 
the  smaller  quantities  which  retailers  buy  is  conmionly  per- 
formed most  economically  by  an  agency  between  producer 
and  retailer.  Finally,  since  the  labor  of  assembling  is  most 
economically  performed  by  a  specialist — the  jobber — ^work- 
ing on  a  large  scale,  it  follows  that  he  is  often  the  It^cal 
medium  for  grading  and  dividing  and  arranging  the  goods  into 
the  qualities,  quantities,  and  groups  the  retail  dealers  desire. 

(3)  Another  important  function  which  the  jobber  performs 
for  the  retailer  is  the  granting  of  credit.  Many  retailers  would 
be  unable  to  begin  or  continue  their  business  if  they  had  to 
pay  cash  for  all  the  goods  they  buy.  This  makes  an  en- 
tering wedge  for  the  jobber.  If  he  has  sufficient  funds,  or 
can  get  credit,  he  is  enabled  to  carry  the  retailer  until  the 
latter  has  sold  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  goods  to  be  able 
to  make  payment.'  *  In  fact,  some  retailers  are  kept  in  busi- 
ness in  this  way ;  and  it  might  well  be  said  of  many  such  ar- 
rangraients  that  the  retail  stores  serve  as  outlets  for  the  job- 
bera'  products  and,  through  this  granting  of  credit,  become 
mere  agencies  for  the  sale  of  the  jobbers'  product. 

(4)  As  a  specialist  in  distribution,  the  jobber  can  give 
other  valuable  assistance  to  the  retailer.    By  watching  the 

'There  mta  a  tendency  for  mauufacturers  and  jobbers  to  shorten 
credit  periods  and  to  demand  cash  duriog  the  World  War,  but  it  does 
not  eeem  to  have  continued  to  the  degree  it  had  been  hoped.     In 
fact,  the  slow  movement  of  products  ID  recent  months  has  in  some    , 
cases  forced  the  lengtbeQioK  of  credits.  ^  1 
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market  with  care  he  can  advise  as  to  what  goods  are  likely 
to  sell  best,  and  in  what  quantities;  he  can  also  advise  when 
to  drop  certain  lines  which  are  likely  to  lose  in  public  favor.* 
In  touch,  as  the  jobber's  salesmen  are,  with  hundreds  of 
retail  stores  and  with  the  market  in  general,  either  individually 
or  through  the  house,  they  are  able  to  give  the  retailer  many 
valimble  suggestions  which  an  intelligent  merchant  can  use 
advantageously. 

(5)  Again,  if  the  retailer  did  not  buy  from  the  jobber  he 
would  undoubtedly  be  in  need  of  much  larger  stgcagfi  fa- 
cilities and  would  need  larger  financial  resources  than  he  usu- 
ally possesses.  Orders  to  manufacturers  must  often  be  placed 
far  in  advance  of  delivery  and  for  relatively  large  quantities, 
frequently  involving  more  goods  than  the  retailer  can  use  in 
months.  To  buy  in  this  way  would  necessitate  lai^  ware- 
bousing  facilities,  in  addition  to  lai^  financial  resources,  and 
would  force  the  retailer  to  bear  the  market  m^e — the  risk 
of  falling  prices,  the  style  risk,  and  the  risks  of  physical  de- 
terioration involved  in  holding  goods  for  a  long  time  in  large 
amounts.  But  when  the  retailer  purchases  from  the  jobber 
he  can  buy  small  quantities  at  frequent  intervals  and  the 
jobber  bears  the  brunt  of  these  risks  and  cares  for  the  financing 
and  storing.  By  thus  allowing  retailers  to  order  in  small 
amounts,  the  jobber  assists  them  to  increase  the  rapidity  of 
their  stock-turns,  and  thereby  makes  possible  the  more  eco- 
ncffoical  operation  of  the  large  number  of  small  retail  stores 
which  modem  consumers  demand.*    Most  manufacturers  find 

•See  A.  W.  Shaw  Co.,  How  io  Run  a  WholesaU  Biieineta  at  a  Profit, 
pp.  219-230. 

*By  the  e&me  token,  however,  the  jobber's  Btock-tum  ig  thereby  low- 
ered, particularly  if  he  Krants  credit.  But  it  seeme  evident  that  the  total 
reserve  stock  neceesary  to  supply  the  trade  of  say,  fifty  small  retailers 
would  be  lees  if  held  in  one  central  warehouse  (the  jobber's)  near  the 
atbres,  than  if  each  store  tried  to  carry  sufficient  stock  to  raeet  the 
variations  in  its  trade.  This  is  true  because  the  variations  in  day  to  day 
demand  would  be  relatively  less  for  the  trade  of  fifty  stores,  with 
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it  too  eiqKDsive  to  handle  the  small  orders  of  the  average 
store,  and  are  not  able  to  make  quick  deliveries  of  small  or- 
ders, nor  are  they  willing  to  grant  credit  to  so  many  customers; 
indeed,  frequently,  they  have  not  the  financial  reBources  to 
do  so.  The  jobber  perfonuB,  then,  this  important  service  of 
carrvipg  rff"""^'"  g*""*"*  "p""  T^hj^K  tt^y  [^f(<iiij»|.  np|.>  lirniv  frftm 
day  to  day  or  week  to  week  ae  hia  trade  demands. 

Stanmary. — From  what  has  been  said  it  appears  that  the 
chief  service  of  the  jobber  to  retail  dealers  is  to  aaseiqjjle 
tiie  products  they  demypd — igt  get  these  products  to  them 
promptly  in  the  proper  Qualities  and  quantitie8^  to  advi^ 
them  cimccniing  market  tendencies  and  merchandiaing  policjes. 
to  finance  them  to  a  large  extent  in  their  aelling  operatiqps. 
and  to  relieve  them  of  the  atorage  ftvUa  anH  thp  hnrHan  of 
beariag  the  risk  which  wouia  be  ipyn/vpiH  itv*-h»  ^jm^,  j^g-- 
formance  of  these  functions.., 

The  Jobber's  Service  to  the  Manufacturer. — ^Whereas  the 
jobber  aida  the  retailer  in  assembling  products,  he  serves  the 
manufacturer  in  dispersing  products  to  retail  dealers.  (1)' 
The  jobber  ordinarily  buys  merchandise  outright,  and  takes 
upon  himself  the  problem  of  selling  it  to  the  retail  trade,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  market  risks  and  storage  coats  the  manu- 
facturer would  otherwise  bear.  Instead  of  attempting  direct 
sales  to  the  retail  trade  the  manufacturers  who  sell  to  the 
jobber  virtually  turn  over  to  him  the  problem  of  selling  the 
retailer.  And  the  jobber  sometimes  affords  an  excellent  chan- 
nel of  distribution  for  the  manufacturer:  one  which  is  highly 
specialised  for  dealing  in  a  definite  field,  with  a  developed 
selling  organization,  an  existing  clientele,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  prospective  market.  These  advantages  are  likely  to 
prove  of  inestimable  value  to  the  manufacturer,  and  to  offer 

naerve  atocka  in  the  jobber's  warehouse,  than  for  each  store  cairying 
its  own  reserves.  In  addition,  the  jobber's  buBineae  is  large  enou|^  to 
cause  the  manufacturer  to  give  him  good  service,  and  so  be  cut  get 
fast  deliveries  on  short  notice. 
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a  aelling  service  which  he  could  not  duplicate  for  sDything 
like  the  margin  between  the  price  received  from  the  jobber 
and  the  price  wliich  the  jobber  receives  from  the  retail  dealer. 

Haudling  many  producta  as  he  usually  does,  the  jobber 
can  WOTk  a  given  market  more  intensively  than  can  most 
msnufactiuera.  In  an  out  of  the  way  territory  or  in  selling 
to  email  merchants  the  jobber,  can  make  a  worth  while  profit, 
whereas  the  manufacturer  of  a  single  product  would  find  the 
selling  costs  prohibitive.  The  jobber  would  sell  many  dif- 
ferent articles;  so  the  total  bill  would  be  large,  and  the  costo, 
consequently,  would  be  spread  over  a  larger  order.  Thus,  in 
the  hardware  business  thousands  of  articles  are  listed  in  some 
of  the  larger  jobber  catalogues  and  many  varieties  of  a  ^ven 
type  are  shown.*  For  the  manufacturers  of  most  of  these 
articles  to  approach  each  retailer  would  involve  not  only  a 
prohibitive  cost  to  the  manufacturer,  but  would  be  an  inex- 
cusable social  waste.  Only  manufacturers  who  are  producing 
a  wide  variety  of  goods,  such  as  Heinz's  "57  varieties"  or 
the  National  Biscuit  Company's  products,  or  manufacturers 
'  of  a  single  product  of  large  value,  such  as  typewriters,  or  of 
merchandise  bought  in  large  volume  by  retailers,  such  as 
shoes,  clothing,  meats,  can  approach  the  jobber  in  the  economy 
of  their  distribution  costs. 

(2)  Again,  as  has  been  noted,  the  jobber  performs  valuable 
'Inquiry  among  several  Chicago  jobbers  elicited  the  following  facta 
concerning  the  number  of  products  handled;  although  many  of  the 
articles  listed  are  not  kept  in  stock  by  the  jobber,  being  obtained  from 
the  manufacturer  as  needed.  A  large  hardware  company  handled  over 
60,000  items,  including  all  eiies  and  varieties  of  each  product.  Ignoring 
sixes,  over  30,000  items  are  handled.  Among  the  items  listed  in  their 
catalogue  were  51  different  painta  and  varnishes,  24  stoves  and  ranges,  34 
articles  in  stiddleiy,  36  agricultural  tools— and  each  of  these  in  several 
sises.  A  drug  jobber,  handling  4,600  different  items,  lists  1,620  drugs, 
85  candies,  60  cigars.  A  jewelry  jobber  keeps  in  stock  400  different 
makes  of  watches,  258  makes  of  diamond  rings,  190  neckchains,  and  100 
makes  of  bar  pins.  A  paper  jobber  carries  among  other  things  386 
brands  of  bond  papers.  264  flat  papers,  03  ledger  papers,  36  linen  papers 
— each  in  40  diSerent  siees. 
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services  in  regard  to  tran^iortation  and  stOTage.  A  few 
lai^  ehipments  to  jobbers  take  the  place  of  hundredB  of 
smaller  sbipmeota  to  retail  stores  and  are  made  throughout 
at  a  lower  cost.  The  jobber  stores  these  products  at  cod- 
venieut  points  until  they  are  wanted  by  the  retail  trade.  As 
he  handles  many  products  which  are  constantly  coming  and 
going  a  given  storage  space  will  perform  more  service  for 
him  than  it  would  for  either  the  manufacturer  or  the  retailer; 
and  he  can  aSord  a  better  storage  organisation  because  ad- 
ministrative expenses  will  be  less.  By  delivering  numerous 
articles,  rather  than  a  single  article  as  would  the  average 
manufacturer,  he  greatly  reduces  the  unit  cost  of  delivery. 

(3)  Just  as  the  jobber  gives  valuable  financial  assistance 
to  tiie  retailer,  so  in  some  instances  he  assists  the  manufac- 
turer. TTiis  assistance  ranges  from  direct  loans,  such  as  are 
sometimes  made  to  the  canners  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  to 
the  indirect  service  performed  in  carrying  the  accounts  of 
retail  merchants,  which,  if  the  jobber  were  eliminated,  would 
bave  io  be  carried  by  the  manufacturer  himself  if  existing 
credit  terms  continued.  The  jobber  frequently  contracts  to 
take  the  manufacturer's  product  ^fore_the_lattfitLjjegin»^to 
'^odtlcej  atld  lie  8uiueliinS''a3vances  funds  to  him,  and  often 
pays  cash  for  his  product,  although  in  a  growing  number  of 
cases  the  jobber  is  given  credit  by  the  manufacturer.''  His 
financing  function  thus  assumes  large  importance.  On  the 
one  hand,  he  may  he  giving  credit  to  the  retail  dealers,  .and 
on  the  other,  he  may  be  buying  on  shorter  terms  than  those 
he  grants,  or  for  cash,  and  he  may  even  advance  funds  to  the 
manufacturer. 

(4)  The  existence  of  the  jobber  also  simplifies  the  manu- 
facturer's credit  problem.  Manufacturers  who  sell  directly 
to  retailers  may  have  to  carry  on  their  books  the  names  of 
thousands  of  retailers  *  and  to  keep  in  constant  contact  with 

•See  pp.  339-311. 

*Mr.  Parlia  estimated  in  1915  that  there  were  not  far  from  300,000 
gptcery  and  general  etores  handling  groceries  plus  100,000  other  retail 
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all  available  eourcee  of  retail  credit  information.  The  jobber 
takes  this  work  from  their  shoulders,  which  leaves  simply  the 
need  to  obtain  credit  information  coDcemiDg  a  few  jobbing 
houses  that  are  usually  large  enough  to  have  their  rating  easily 
ascertained. 

Going  "Around"  the  Jobber. — ^By  no  means  all  manufac- 
turers, even  of  staple  lines,  utilise  the  services  of  the  jobber 
and  many  use  them  only  in  part.  The  combinations  of  direct 
marketing  with  marketing  through  the  jobber  are  various, 
.and  the  number  of  manufacturers  who  do  this  and  of  those 
who  do  not  use  the  jobber  at  all  Beems  to  be  growing.*  Some 
manufacturers  do  their  own  selling,  through  advertising,  sales- 
men, and  correspondence,  but  have  orders  sent  through  the 
jobber  who  carries  the  goods,  collects  the  accounts,  accepts 
repeat  orders,  and  performs  other  functions.  In  other  cases 
the  jobber  continues  to  sell  the  product,  but  through  the  means 
of  drop  shipments  "  part  of  the  work  of  physical  distribution 
is  shiited  to  the  manufacturer.  When  jobbers  sell  goods  in 
carload  lots,  the  carload  is  frequently  shipped  directly  from 
the  factory ;  but  it  is  not  usually  economical  to  send  smaller 
shipments  in  thie  way.  The  business  relations  in  such  cases 
vary  with  the  nature  of  the  services  performed,  the  relative 
power  of  the  manufacturer  and  jobber,  the  status  of  compe- 
tition, and  the  nature  of  the  market." 

It  thus  appears  that  the  work  of  the  jobber  is  not  always 
the  same,  and  that  the  distribution  of  functions  between 
manufacturer  and  jobber  varies  greatly.  In  the  last  analysis, 
the  extent  to  which  the  jobber  is  used  by  a  manufacturer  is 
determined  in  part  by  the  relative  cost  of  different  methods, 

outlets  hsadling  foods.  See  C.  C.  Parlin,  An  Address  Delivered  before 
the  Dittrict  Sale*  Managers  oj  the  Joseph  Campbell  Company  (Dec.  28, 
1915),  p.  1.     (Pub.  by  The  Curtis  Publishing  Company). 

■See  L.  D.  H.  Weld,  "The  Economics  of  Advertisii^,"  Printers'  Ink, 
July  11,  1918,  pp.  4-6. 

"This  is  a  shipment  made  directly  from  the  factoiy,  when  the  sale 
has  been  made  by  the  jobber,  or  vice  versa. 

"  See  pp.  172  ff.  and  Chap.  XXI.  ,^  , 
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in  part  by  the  financial  reBources  of  the  parties  involved,  and 
in  part  by  the  pereonal  ability  of  the  business  men.  ~  That  is, 
under  fundamentally  similar  conditions  of  cost,  the  financial 
resources  and  the  ability  of  the  manufacturer  as  a  merchant 
diser  often  determine  the  extent  to  which  he  will  utilize  his 
own  efforts  rather  than  depend  on  those  of  the  jobber.  Where 
one  man  would  boldly  launch  a  direct  marketing  campaign, 
and  succeed,  a  second  would  launch  forth  as  boldly,  and  fail, 
and  a  third  having  less  imagination  and  initiative,  or  less 
confidence  in  his  own  merchandising  ability,  would  not  even 
make  the  attempt.  This  matter  of  the  personal  equation  of 
the  business  man  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  determining 
and  in  explaining  the  merchandising  methods  of  individual 
firms,  and  ia  a  frequent  cause  for  finding  widely  divergent 
methods  used  in  marketing  similar  products  under  apparently 
similar  conditions. 

Jobbing  Lowers  Costs. — Despite  these  personal  variations 
the  fundamental  fact  of  cost,  with  its  various  modifying  in- 
fluences, remains  the  most  important  consideration.  The  eco- 
D(Hnic  justification  for  jobbing  is  the  fact  that  it  lowers  the 
cost  of  distribution.  Where  the  service  to  be  rendered  in  dis- 
tributing a  given  product  from  producer  to  retailer  can  be 
most  economically  performed  by  the  jobber,  he  is  likely  to 
be  ufied.  It  is  obvious  then,  that  the  service  to  be  per- 
formed is  fundamental  to  any  determination  of  the  conditions 
which  make  the  uge  of  the  jobber  essential." 

Jobbers  "Elimina^'  Manufacturers. — Just  as  the  manu- 
facturer is  going  into  the  field  of  the  jobber,  so  the  jobber 
is  going  into  the  field  of  manufacture,  and  there  are  today 
maoufactiuing-jobbers  as  well  as  manufacturers  who  do  their 
own  jobbing.  The  manufacturing-jobber  is  one  who  puts  out 
under  his  own  brand  or  under  one  which  is  identified  with  his 
name,  a  large  part  of  the  products  which  he  handles.  He  may 
manufacture  them  himself,  as  is  done  with  Lyon  and  Healy 

"Hie  diBCUsaion  of  these  conditioiiB  haa  simply  beea  introduced  in 
this  chapter.    They  are  eniarged  upon  in  Chaps,  X  aad  XIV. 

^^  Google 
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pianos;  he  may  subsidize  manufacturii^  plants  which  produce 
them — even  buying  the  entire  output  of  certain  plants — 
which  is  done  sometimes  with  canned  foods;  or  he  may  simply 
attach  his  own  brand  to  goods  bought  in  the  open  market  as 
wholesale  grocers  sometimes  do.  But  regardless  of  his  rela- 
tion to  manufacturers  the  product  is  identified  with  his  name 
rather  than  with  theirs.  XThis  intrusion  upon  the  manufactur- 
ing field  by  the  jobber,  and  the  invasion  of  the  jobbing  field 
by  the  manufacturer,  are  among  the  tendencies  of  greatest  ioi- 
portance  in  marketing  manufactured  products.  And  the  gen- 
eral tendency  has  gone  even  further.  Both  of  tiiese  have 
altered  the  retail  field,  and  retailers  in  their  turn  have  gone 
into  wholesaling  and  manufacture.  This  tendency  has  come 
about  because  of  the  intense  competition  for  sales,  and,  in 
turn,  it  has  made  that  competition  more  intense. 

Rivate  Brands. — One  result  of  the  intense  competition  for 
ffftlf  *"*"  tfffi"  ^^f^  JntToHiiction  of  private  brands  by  manufac- 
turers, jobbers,  and  retailers.  .  By  branding  the  products  which 
"Tie  merchandises,  the  business  man  helps  to  retain  any  good 
will  which  his  aggressive  sales  efforts  have  created.'*  The 
introduction  of  a^ressive  selling  by  manufactm'ers  and  the 
fact  that  both  manufacturers  and  jobbers  brand  many  of  the 
products  which  they  merchandise  sometimes  gives  rise  to  ill 
feeling.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  the  introduction  of  jobber 
brands  will  be  given  at  this  point." 

(1)  Jobbers  sometimes  believe  that  manufacturers  who 
brand  their  products  and  assist  in  selling  them  to  retailers 
and  consumers,  take  advantage  of  the  control  they  are  able 
to  exercise  in  the  market,  by  reason  of  the  good  will  they 
create,  to  cut  down  the  profit  made  by  the  jobber  on  the  sale  of 
these  goods  to  such  a  point  that  he  makes  nothing  from 
handling  them.  In  order  to  fight  this  situaticm,  as  well  as  to 
gain  the  same  kind  of  good  will  for  their  own  wares,  many 

"See  Paul  T.  CheriugtoD,  Elements  oj  Markelini/,  Chap.  XIV.    The 
question  of  brands  will  be  discusEed  further  in  Chap.  XIX. 
"The  manufacturer's  position  is  diecuBsed  in  Chap.  X.  _,  . 
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jollberB  have  established  their  own  brands.  The  trath  behind 
this  situation  is  not  always  evident.  For  the  manufacturer,  on. 
the  other  hand,  claims  that  tll^CTlfl;^^  pprfqnr''"^  **"*  ^"ncr 
tion  of  demand  creation  himself  he  has  taken  awav  one  gj 
flic  greatest  expensea  which  the  jobber's  manrin  formerly  cqv- 
e?St  F^'p^fformmg  the  function,  he  is  entitled  to  the  part 
of  that  margin  which  covered  that  expense  under  the  old  sys- 
tem. Apparently  this  is  a  question  of  fact.  If  the  manu- 
facturer does  create  the  demand,  he  surely  should  no  longer 
pay  the  jobber  for  doing  it.  Whether  he  takes  advantage  of  his 
power  in  the  market  to  exact  even  more  than  this  cannot  be 
readily  ascertained  in  most  cases.  Although  it  seems  improb- 
able that  many  manufacturers  have  created  a  consumer  de- 
mand strong  enough  to  overcome  the  antagonism  which  such 
a  iwice  policy  would  involve,  the  fact  that  a  few  have  done 
so  makes  the  jobber  suspicious  of  all  similar  selling  efforts. 
If  the  dealer  thinks  the  manufacturer  is  allowing  too  smalt 
a  margin,  or  if  be  fears  that  the  mari^n  will  ultimately  be 
cut,  it  gives  rise  to  as  much  ill  will  in  the  relations  between 
them  as  though  it  were  the  actual  fact.'' 

(2)  In  other  cases,  the  jobber  fears  that  after  he  has  spent 
time  and  money  m  building  up  a  demand  lor  tne  manuftic- 
Jurer's  'prodUCT,  iRe  manulacturer  will  decide  to  sell  to  re- 
tailers hunaeii,  or  to  sen  to  some  other  jobber.  Since  the 
product  IS  branded,  he  would  lose  the  demand  for  it,  even 
though  ^e  had  borne  the  cost  of  creating  that  demand.  The 
effort  spent,  if  it  ha^been  applied  to  a  product  bearing  the  job- 
ber's own  brand,  would  have  brought  permanent  trade  and  good 
will.  To  protect  against  this  possibility,  the  jobber  may  intro- 
duce a  competing  brand  of  his  own,  and  thus  cause  ill  feeling 
on  the  manufacturer's  part,  and  perhaps  hasten  the  severance 
of  business  relations.  Even  though  the  jobber  has  expended 
little  or  no  time  and  money  in  demand  creation,  the  loss  in 
good  will  when  a  branded  product  is  taken  from  him  has  still 

'Cherington  laye  the  private  brand  "problem"  largely  at  the  door  of 
"eOQcentrated"  retailers.    See  his  ElemejUt  oj  Markelino,  pp.  161-5. 
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to  be  faced.  Fot  altboi^h  the  manufacturer  may  have  taken 
the  entire  burden  of  creating  the  demand,  when  be  takes  the 
product  away  from  the  jobber  he  leaves,  thereby,  a  hole  in  the 
jobber'B  Bales  which  may  prove  difficult  to  fill.  Fioally.  the 
whole  tendency  toward  "dip*!^*"  markptipg  ia  nyningt.  fhc  job- 
ber's  fundamental  interest.  If  enough  producers  do  this,  there 
mirremaiu  uu  utwd-fur  the  jobber's  service. 

(3)  Another  important  reason  which,  undoubtedly,  in- 
duces the  jobber  to  sell  his  own  private  brands  is  the  desire 
jiO  gain  control  of  the  market  in  certain  product.^  for  which 
he  sees  there  is  likely  to  be  a  brisk  demand,  and  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  advertising  as  a  sellin|^  force.  Binne  it  is  in  the 
sale  01  tnese  more  lucrative  lines  that  direct-selling  manu- 
facturers tend  to  appear,  the  jobber  must  do  this  in  self-protec- 
tion, if  not  for  more  positive  reasons.  Otherwise  he  will  find 
that  he  has  lost  his  most  valuable  trade  to  the  direct-selling 
producers. 

The  development  of  advertising  1][)|H  witJinnt.  Hnnht  pvp^f.f^^ 
an  mBuence  on  the  private  brand  problem.  Its  part  in  arous- 
ing  antagonism  between  jobber  and  manufactiirer  has  just 
been  mentioned.  But  it  has  a  more  positive  influence  with 
the  jobber,  i  Realizing  the  advantages  of  advertisii^  and 
branding  to  demand  creation,  the  jobber  has  seen  that  he  may 
increase  his  clientele  by  advertising  brands  which  only  he  can 
sell.",j>£y  developing  his  own  factories  or  subsidizing  manu- 
facturers, as  the  case,  may  be,  he  is  assured  of  a  steady  supply 
of  products  with  no  danger  of  losing  it  to  another  jobber,  and 
with  less  danger  of  losing  trade  through  the  refusal  of  a 
manufacturer  to  sell  him  any  more  goods.  For  even  though 
a  given  producer  refuses  further  supplies  the  jobber  can  usu- 
ally find  others  who  can  make  the  goods.  And,  since  the 
brand  is  his  own,  no  loss  in  trade  need  follow.'-*  The  larger 

"The  jobber,  like  the  mauufactuKr,  may  sell  the  eame  or  mmilar 
goods  under  more  than  one  brand,  Sprague,  Warner .  and  Co.,  for 
example,  sell  pw^es  under  three  brands,  allowing  one  grocer  in  each 
community  to  have  the  exclusive  sale  of  one  brand.  Thus  their  goods 
may,  because  of  the  three  brands,  be  sold  through  three  sttnea. 
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jobbers,  furthenDore,  have  high  selling  costs,  and  the  iDtro- 
duction  of  advertised  brands  shifts  some  of  the  sales  emphasis 
from  price  to  quality,  and  bo  assists  in  the  competition  with 
smaller  jobbers  operating  at  a  lower  cost. 

(4)  Another  ressoo  which  has  been  advanced  is  that  by 
branding  merchandise  the  jobber  is  protected  against  his  own* 
'Salesmen.  Jobbers  who  depend,  as  most  of  them  do.  upon 
their  salesmen  to  create  and  maintain  trade,  have  sometimes 
found  that  much  of  their  trade  was  not  really  their  own,  but 
came  to  them  because  of  the  personality  of  their  salesmen. 
This  has  put  the  salesman  in  a  very  strong  bai^ining  posi- 
ti<»i,  enablii^  him  to  threaten  to  take  his  customers  with  him 
to  a  ctnnpetitor  if  his  demands  are  not  met  by  the  jobber. 
Although  this  is  heard  of  less  now  than  in  the  past,  it  is  still 
important.  When  the  jobber  handles  his  own  exclusive  brand 
of  goods,  his  salesmen,  to  a  greater  degree,  create  a  demand 
for  these  brands,  as  well  as  for  the  jobber's  service,  and 
there  is,  then,  less  danger  of  the  loss  of  customers  when  p(^u- 
lar  salesmen  leave  the  house. 

(5)  Qf  perhaps  minor  importance  is  the  claim  of  the  Jl^T^" 
that  he  can  se^  jnnHn  n(  l^fttrf  q"ftl'ty  whpn  hp  nvprseea  their  _ 
manufacture.  It  is  probably  true,  at  least,  that  he  can  in  this 
way,  be  certain  of  more  uniform  quality,  a  valuable  asset 
to  him  because  his  own  irade  suffers  when  a  manufacturer's 
products  are  not  as  represented.  A  counter  claim  is  mndp^ 
however,  by  manufacturers  that  jobbers  brand  the  surplus 
products  and  the  left-ovcra  ftf  plantji  spiling  im^lpr  tT^pjr  nyn 
bjftnd.  and  that  in  no  ease  can  they  pvpri-i«p  thp  a^jw^  mip^r- 
vision  over  prnHiif>tifin  tbt^t  *he  manufacturer  himself  can 
exfiEciss.  Here  again,  no  general  statement  can  be  made. 
The  trutii  cannot  be  known  in  moat  cases,  for  conditions  would 
vary  with  different  jobbers  and  different  products,  as  well  per- 
haps as  with  different  seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  volume 
of  trade  varies.  Many  manufacturers  who  sell  under  their 
own  brand  also  sell  unbranded  goods  to  jobbers  or  retailers' 
and  even  lo  bom. .  ihis  is  olten  done  as  a  dehnite  policy.' 
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Two  well  known  drug  manufacturers  sell  under  ttieir  own  tj'ade 
name,  but  they  also  sell  goode  on  which  they  will  place  the 
retailer's  brand.  And  an  almniniun  cooking  utensil  company 
handles  two  branded  and  one  unbranded  line,  in  order  to 
sell  to  different  classes  of  dealers.  Since  t^e  goods  sold  in 
these  cases  are  not  "left-overs"  but  are  sold  to  the  dealers 
with  the  purpose  of  building  a  permanent  trade,  the  objection 
mentiooed  above  would  hardly  apply.  But  it  may,  never- 
theless, be  true  that  in  some  lines,  such  as  canned  foods,  left- 
over stocks  or  "seconds"  are  sold  to  dealers,  unbranded. 

Integration. — It  ia  obvious  that  the  jobber  who  controls  his 
own  factories,  and  in  less  degree  even,  the  jobber  who  brands 
the  products  of  Independent  manufacturers,  as  well  as  the 
manufacturer  who  does  his  own  jobbing,  are  performing  the 
same  functions.  But  there  ia  a  difference  in  emphasis  and 
iu  point  of  view.  In  one  case,  integration  is  taking  place  from 
the  factory;  in  the  other,  from  the  market.  The  manufac- 
turer  does  not  always  sell  all  his  products  through  his  own 
selling  organization;  at  least,  he  does  not  always  do  all  of 
bis  own  jobbing;  and  thf  jnhhpr,  apldnm,  if  ever,  manufac- 
tures or  even  controla  the  manufacture  of  all  the  products  he 
se! Is .  Both  are  sports  in  niir  present  system  of  marketing, 
and  hnth  point,  t^  t.h^  aaifletendencv — the  attempLJo-aaJn 
gontrol  of  the  market  jthrough  the  integration  of  manufactur- 
ipg  with  mariteting.'^  "  ""^  ^ 

Jobber  Type8.-^Mqstj^obber3  confine  their  efforts  to  the 
goods  carried  by  the  class  of  stores  to  which  they  sell.     These 

I  lines  are  often  very  wide,  as  .with  dry  gfwJH^  hard  wane. 
grofpry,  itnri  rinig  jnhhprB.  And  even  more  specialized  lines, 
such  as  jewelry,  paper,  and  musical  instruments,  include  a 
large  number  of  individual  products,  A  few  houses,  like  But- 
ler Brothers  and  the  American  Wholesale  Corporation,  wbicli 
supply  general  stores,  carry  an  extremely  wide  range  of  prod- 
ucts. Flour  jobbers  and  shoe  jobbers,  on  the  other  hand,  eon- 
fine  themselves  to  a  narrow  line  of  merchandise.  And  there 
"The  same  tendencies  are  evident  in  retailing.    See  p.  215. 

Google 
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are,  aa  ia  the  dry  goods  field,  so-called  "jpecJalty  jobbers" 
who  Bell  wily  notions,  silks,  ready-to-wear,  knit  goods,  dreas 
goods,  white  goods,  or  linens.  There  are  also  manufacturers 
of  aipgle  products,  which  are  part  of  a  wider  line  sold  to 
retailers  or  producers,  who  job  a  few  products  made  by  other 
manufacturers,  so  that  they  can  fill  orders  for  a  wider  va- 
riety of  products.  This  makes  selling  easier  and  less  costly. 
Manufacturers  of  building  materials  and  machinery,  for  ex- 
ample, sometimes  do  this. 

National' Jobbers. — The  volume  of  business  and  the  siee  of 
the  territory  covered  also  vary  greatly.  In  the  ataole  jiaes. 
three  important  classes  of  jobbers  are  discernible"  thS  national 
jobber,  the  district  jobber,  and  the  local  jobber.  The  na- 
/)  tiopal  or  larye  fjjeneral  jobbers  are  located  at  such_strategic 
centers  as  New  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis.  New  York 
in  particular'  was  formerly  a  center  for  national  jobbers, 
because  it  was  the  port  through  which  lai^e  quantities  of  Euro- 
pean manufactures  came  into  this  country;  and  it  had  an  ex- 
■  cellent  location  in  the  center  of  American  manufacture  and 
consumption,  with  adequate  transportation  facilities  for  reach- 
ing outlying  districts.  But  in  recent  years  population  has 
spread  to  the  West  and  South,  manufacturers  have  developed 
in  America,  and  the  manufacturing  area  has  gradually  spread 
with  the  expanding  population;  while  improved  transport  has 
rendered  other  large  cities  commercially  nearer  these  develop- 
ing districts  than  is  New  York.  There  has  developed,  more- 
over, a  rpfnil  Hpfljunf]  ff)r  pmTT'p'  ""'^  q"''-if  delivery  of  goods 
m  small  quantities.  "Ffir  th^sp  reflsfins  New  York  has  gradu- 
aily  lost  its  relative  importance  as  a  wholesale  center.  The 
large  general  jobbing  business  which  formerly  centered  in 
New  York  has  shifted  in  large  part  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Denver,  and  the  coast  cities.  The  large  jobbing  houses  located 
at  these  points  are  not,  however,  exactly  like  the  national 
jobbers  of  former  times.  Their  territory,  in  particular,  ia 
more  limited. 
Diatrict  and  Local  Jobbers. — More  recently  small  jobbinK 
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houBes  have  develcqjed  which  are  assuming  the  predominant 
place  in  staple  trades.  These  are  of  two  general  classes. 
First  are  those  jobbers  who  operate  in  areas  extending  for 
^o.  three."  nr  fniir  hundred  miles  from  a  givea  city;  and 
secood  are  the  purely  local  jobbers  who  operate  in  a  large 
city,  or  part  of  a  large  city^,or_in  i^  fimAll  r^ify  a.nA  t.hp  pitJAg 
and  towns  near-by.'  Tn  the  wholesale  grocery  business,  for  ex- 
ample,' distinction  has  been  drawn  between  national  jobberfl, 
district  jobbers,  and  local  jobbers.  The  latter  are  the  pre- 
dominant factor  in  the  distribution  of  food  products  which 
are  handled  through  jobbers.  In  1915  the  Curtis  Publishing 
Company  found  that  over  one-half  (53.33  per  cent)  of  the 
grocery  business  passing  through  jobbing  channels  was  han- 
dled by  2,768  local  jobbers  each  doing  less  than  a  one  million 
dollar  business.  Nearly  one-third  (32.4  per  cent)  of  the  busi- 
ness was  done  by  316  firms  which  were  classed  as  "semi-sec- 
tional," and  doing  a  business  of  between  $1,000,000  and 
$4,000,000  each.  Large  sectional  jobbers,  of  whom  there 
were  twenty-five,  with  a  business  running  over  $4,000,000 
each,  did  9.27  per  cent  of  the  business.  And  six  national  job- 
bers did  but  5  per  cent  of  the  business,  although  their  c(nn- 
bined  business  was  over  $75,000,000.'°  Mr.  Parlin  in  giving 
reasons  for  the  continued  growth  and  importance  of  the  local 
jobber  cited,  among  others,  tEe  fact  that  as^such  j^obbeTB"^tlO . 
nefe-bfand  tireir  product,  whereas  sectional  jobbers  do,  national 
ajyertising  manufacturers  "more  and  more  tumJoJocaL-job'- 
bers  for  distribution,  and  throw  the  powerful  weight  of 
national  advertising  behind  the  local  jobber." "  This  ten- 
dency for  local  jobbers  to  develop  is  found  in  other  staple 
lines.** 

"C.  C.  Pajlin,  An  Address  Delivered  before  the  Districi  Saie»  Man- 
agers of  ike  Joieph  Campbell  Company  (IfilS),  pp.  &-6  (Pub.  by  the 
Curtis  Publishing  Co.). 

'Ibid.,  p.  7. 

*For  an  interesting  tUscuauon  of  the  different  types  of  di;  goods 
jobber — (I)  general  dry  goods  jobber.  (2)  specialty  jobbing  house,  (3) 
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ZiOcal  JtA>bers. — There  seems  to  be  no  question  of  the  trmd 
toward  local  jobbing.  Even  manufacturers  who  sell  to  retail- 
ers are  forced  to  recognize  the  factors  which  are  behind  ihia 
fflovement,  and  to  establish  branch  sales  districts  and  ware- 
houses. National  jobbers,  likewise,  have  had  to  establish 
branches  in^^fdeF  "to!  "c(2n|)ele  Buccesafully  with  Ihis  ten- 
dency^ There  continue,  however,  despite  this  policy  of  the 
national  jobbers,  to  be  certain  distinct  advantages  to  local 
jobbing,  especially  in  the  merchandising  of  staple  lines. 
Staples  are  sold  primarily  on  a  price  basis.  This  is  partic'u- 
larly  true  in  their  whoIe'saTe  Histribulion,  for  the  retailer  wants 
to  buy  such  products  at  the  lowest  possible  coat.  .  Here  the 
local  jobber  seems  to  have  distinct  advantages:  ^He  is  in 
direct  charge  of  his  business  and  has  np  high  administrative 
expenses  for  efforts  directed  .solely  to  controlling  a  large  or- 
^nization.  He  can  keep  m  direct  peraonal  contact  jy.iih 
jiis  customers,  thprphy  PBtahliahinp  .1  poranyai  firfffii  will  which 
makes  selliag-fissicr^  and  he  can  keep  in  close  personal  touch 
with  credits. 

The  advantages  of  the  local  jobber  are  shown,  so  far  as  ex- 
penses are  concerned,  by  consulting  Tables  V  and  VI  at  the 
end  of  this  chapter.  On  the  assumption  that  the  smaller_job- 
bers  are  the  local  jobbers  clear  advantages  in  expense  are 
snowD.  The  reader  must  be  warned,  however,  that  the  whole 
story  is  not  told  by  these  figures.  Thi  rate  of  turnover,  in 
particidar,  is  not  given,  and  this  may  have  an  important 
bearing  on  prices  and  profits.  Furthermore,  the  larger  jobbers 
are  often  manufacturers  in  some  degree,  manufacturing  acnne 
of  their  own  products  and  placing  their  own  brands  on  many 
others.  It  is  entirely  possible  that,  considering  this,  a  com- 
parison of  this  kind  is  inaccurate,  since  the  sales  expense  for 
selling  manufacturers'  goods  is  divided  between  the  manu- 

local  eeneml  jobber,  (4)  small  local  jobbing  house,  (5)  catalogue  jobbing 
houae,  (6)  drop  shipper — eee  Cheriogton,  The  Wool  Induilry,  Chap.  IX. 
"See  E.  C.  SimmoDa,  "A  Half  Century  ia  Hardware,"  Iron  Age,  Vol 
77  (Jan.  4,  1906),  pp.  145-148.  ,  -  ■ 
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facturer  and  the  local  jobber,  whereas  the  lai^  jobber's 
expense  includes  both  types  of  sales  cost.  Some  of  the  ten- 
dencies  shown  in  these  tables  illustrate  the  conditions  which 
are  thought  to  favor  local  jobbing.  Those  conditions  which 
have  not  already  been  discussed  will  now  be  mentioned. 

The  salesmen  of  the  local  jobber  cover  a  small  territory 
intensively  and  live  at  home"~nib"st  ot  the  tune,  thus  reducing 
tITeir  e:ip£iiaep-  And  many  orders  are  taken  by  the  drivers  of 
his  delivery  wagons.  All  of  this  keeps  costs  down.  Delivery 
expense  is  likewise  small,  for  the  local  jobber's  warehouse  is 
near  his  customers  and  the  cost  of  making  the  small  delivenes 
the  trade  demands  can  be  kept  down.  This  also  enables  him 
to  make  np'wV  f^^-liveries  on  short  notice.  Because  of  the  mod- 
em emphasis  on  rapid  stock-turns  the  local  jobber  has  a  dis- 

Tablb  V 
Wholesale  Expense  Percentages  jor  DigereiU  Volwne*  of  Bvmeta  and 
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tinct  advantage  from  this  fact,  i.e.,  that  his  stock  is  nearer  to 
the  retailer  than  is  the  stock  of  the  larger  jobber  whose  head- 
quarters  are  more  remote.  With  the  higher  freight  rates  now 
prevailing,  this  advantage  will  be  even  greater,  for  the  local 
jobber  can  make  many  deliveries  by  truck  and  the  rail  hauls 
from  his  warehouse  to  his  customers  are  short. 

^he  sectional  jobber,  for  similar  reasons,  has  lower  cerate 
than  the  national  jobber,  but  higher  costs  than  the  localjobr 
ber.  In  the  grocery  line  the  sectional  jobber  has  been  adopt- 
ing a  private  brand  policy,  in  part  so  that  he  will  not  be 
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forced  to  compete  on  a  price  baais  with  the  local  jobber.** 
It  is  interesting  that  the  figures  of  Table  VI,  almost  without 
exception,  show  that  the  selling  costs  {selling  expense"  and 
advertising),  adminietratioQ,  packing  and  shipping,  and  bad 
debts  appear  larger  with  the  larger  houses. 

"C.  C.  Parlin,  op.  cit.,  pp.  4,  6. 

"SaJes  toroe  expense  per  net  Bales,  however,  has  been  found  to  de- 
crease BS  the  business  iocreases  in  aiie.  Harvard  Bureau  of  BueineBS 
Research,  Bu!.  No.  H,  Methods  of  Paving  Saletmen  and  Operating  Ex- 
pejues  in  the  Wholesale  Qrocery  Bwnnew  ut  1918,  p.  19. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

WHOLESALE  MIDDLEMEN  OF  THE  MANUFAC- 
TURER'S MARKET  (Continued) 

I 

Thp   pfjjpf  piirpnBP  nf  tTiP  prt-p^nf.  nhnptfr  ia  fr>  f^iooiiaq   t^^ 

work  of  ^pit"'"  hiffhly  specialized  marketing  agencies,  includ- 
mg  thoee  middlemen  of  exchange  who  operalc"rharnly|T)clween'" 
the  manufacturer  and  l^e  jobber.'  The  middlemen  of  ex- 
change are  known  by  various  names  in  different  trades. 
Among  them  are  commission  or  selling  houses,  manufacturer's 
selling  an^enta.  brokers,  and  purctiasinR  itgcnls!  The  general 
advantages  and  economics  which  result  from  their  efforts  will 
be  described  at  this  point. 

These  middlemen  usually  perform  but  few  of  the  marketing 
functions.  Xbeir  principal  activity  c on 6ist3_ _in_ arranging  for 
the  exchange  of  title  to  ^oods,  and  they  serve  the  jnaftufoc- 
turer  throut^h  taking,  over  his  aaies  problem.  Their  sales  ser- 
vice IS  particularly  important  to  small  manufacturers.  Thus, 
hardware  products  are  commonly  manufactured  by  many  in- 
dependent firms,  each  making  but  a  few  special  articles  or 
a  limited  line  of  products.  Only  large  manufacturers  can 
afford  a  sales  organization  sufficiently  effective  to  sell  the  trade 
directly.    But  the  manufacturer's  agent  offers  a  selling  or- 

*  For  an  excellent  general  discusaion  of  middlemen  functioning  between 
manufacturer  and  Jobber  see  L.  D.  H.  Weld,  "Marketing  Agencies  be- 
tween Manufacturer  and  Jobber,"  Quarterly  Journal  o]  Bcorwmicg,  Vol. 
XXXI,  pp.  571-590;  gee  alao  the  Reports  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
miaeion  on  canned  goods,  coal,  newsprint  paper,  etc.;  M.  T.  Copeland, 
The  Cotton  Manufacturing  Industry  of  the  United  States,  pp.  209-21S; 
and  P.  T.  Cherington,  The  Wool  Induetry,  pp.  109-127. 
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ganization  for  these  smaller  finoB,  and  by  combining  several 
products  he  is  able  to  sell  the  trade  at  a  low  unit  coet.  Such 
middlernfln  fifir"'tini??  pttV  *''°  '"°"iif<"'Hnwiti  in  «v.ni.  flTr^^n 
jlial  p^hlpitii^^  This  has  been  common  in  the  textile  trades, 
and  is  not  uncommon  in  the  hardware  field.^  In  the  grocery 
trade,  in  addition  to  the  sale  of  staple  canned  foods,  they 
have  sometimes  helped  to  introduce  branded  specialties.*  py 
tJie^ombinatJMi.  in_Uieir  operations  of  the_oiitput  of  several 
manufactuieiSr  .selling  ia  usually  accomplished  »t  n  Inwp^-  ynit, 
coat  than  ^puld  be_possible  for  the  individual  manufacturers. 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  manufacturer  canhdl  usually  afford 
a  sales  department  which  will  reach  the  retail  trade  or  the 
final  consumer.  Furthermore,  he  often  finds  it  desirable  to 
devote  all  of  his  time  to  the  work  of  production.  And  for 
the  same  reasons  he  often  finds  it  inadvisable  to  try  to  sell 
the  very  large  number  of  jobbers  and  other  large  buyers  found 
in  some  trades. 

These  middlemen  serve  the  buyers  ae  well,  for,  as  they 
handle  several  varieties  of  a  product  or  a  single  variety  in 
large  amounts,  the  various  goods  demanded,  and  sufficient 
quantities  of  each,  can  be  purchased  through  one  agency  at 
a  minimum  of  trouble  and  cost.  And  not  only  do  these  mid- 
dlemen sometimes  finance  the  manufacturers  whose  products 
they  sell,  but  they  may  likewise  render  assistance  to  the  pur- 
chasers who  buy  through  them.  They  do  little  warehousing 
as  a  rule,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  commission  men, 
usually  assume  no  risk  and  do  no  financing.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  they  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  work  of  buying  ■ 
and  selling:  not  on  their  own  account,  but  in  assisting  other 
parties  to  consummate  sales.     The  financial  assistance  some- 

'Cheriogton,  op.  cU.,  p.  121. 

'Certain  grocery  products,  such  as  Kellogg'e  "'Toacted  Com  Hakes" 
and  "Cream  of  Wheat,"  were  introduced  in  this  manner,  although 
they  have  eince  been  taken  over  by  the  manufacturer's  own  selling 
department.  See  L.  D.  H.  Weld,  "Marketing  Agencies  between 
Manufacturer  and  Jobber,"  Qaarlerly  Joarnai  of  Economic*,  Vol.  XXXI 
(1917),  1 
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times  rendered  is,  nevertheless,  important.  But  manufactur- 
ers and  buyers  are  coming  to  have  a  stronger  financial  stand- 
ir^  and  are  able  more  and  more  to  dispense  with  this  ser- 
vice, and  as  manufacturers  grow  in  size  and  resources,  they 
are  often  able  to  dispense  with  the  exchange  service  as  well. 

(i)  Commission  Houses. — Commission  houses,  which  are 
known  to  the  law  as  factors  and  which  are  also  called  sell- 
ing bouses,  are  now  found  in  the  textile  trades  functioning  as 
intermediaries  between  the  mills  and  finishing  houses,  clothing 
manufacturers,  jobbers,  and  retailers.*  The  selling  house  of 
the  textile  trade  is  of  greatest  importance  to  the  smallet  mills 
which  are  not  near  the  market  and  to  those  mills  which  manu- 
lacture  goods  of  seasonal  design.  Mills  making  staple  fabrics, 
particularly  the  larger  mills,  more  commonly  sell  direct  or  use 
brokers.  The  pnncipal  functions  of  the  selling  house  are 
to  sell  the  cloth  for  the  mills  and  to  finance  them.  This 
last  function  is  more  important  in  the  case  of  Southern  cot- 
ton mills,  which  are  weak  financially  and  removed  from  the 
great  financial  centers,  than  it  is  with  the  mills  in  the  older 
manufacturing  districts.  Aid  is  rendered  through  direct  loans, 
the  endorsement  of  the  mills'  commercial  paper,  or  through 
the  guarantee  of  their  accounts.  In  addition  to  selling  and 
financing,  such  firms  frequently  furnish  the  mills  with  seasonal 
designs  and  patterns,  sometimes  hiring  their  own  representa- 
tives to  go  to  European  markets  to  obtain  the  latest  designs. 
They  are  located  close  to  the  chief  selling  markets.  New  York 
and  Boston,  and  often  have  offices  in  several  other  cities. 
This  enables  them  to  keep  constant  watch  of  the  styles  and** 
qiialities  the  market  demands,  as  well  as  to  sense  the  volume 
of  production  in  various  lines. 

The  actual  selling  is  done  on  a  commission  basis.  The  sell- 
ing house  takes  orders  several  months  before  the  goods  are 
to  be  delivered,  and  orders  the  mill  to  make  them.  Sometimes 
goods  are  manufactured  in  excess  of  these  orders  and  consigned 

'See  Copeland,  The  Cotton  MaAufactvrmg  Indttstry  oj  the  United 
Stales,  Chap.  XI;  and  Cheriugton,  The  Wool  Industry,  Chap.  VII. 
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to  the  house  for  sale.  The  comnibsioD  varies  with  the  work 
done,  ranging  from  one  and  one-half  to  four  per  cent.  When 
selling  is  difficult  and  when  assistance  in  financing  is  rendered, 
or  when  accounts  are  guaranteed,  the  charge  is  greater.  The 
selling  bouse  usually  has  the  sole  agency  for  each  milt  for 
which  it  sells,  although  a  mill  handling  more  than  one  kind 
of  cloth  sometimes  has  an  agent  for  each.  A  single  house 
usually  handles  the  product  of  several  mills  and  hence  operates 
on  a  large  scale.  This  reduces  the  unit  cost  of  marketing, 
and  enables  the  house  to  have  enough  goods  to  meet  all  norma! 
demands  made  by  purchasers. 

Elimination  and  Integration. — Selling  houses  have  been 
a  feature  of  the  cotton  industry  ever  since  its  rise  to  im- 
portance in  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries 
and  were  early  introduced  into  the  wool  and  silk  trades. 
Their  persistence  in  the  textile  trades  after  ttiey  have  been 
eliminated  in  many  others  seems  to  indicate  that  the  function 
they  fulfill  there  is  a  very  real  one.  Most  of  the  small  and 
some  of  the  large  mills  continue  to  sell  in  this  manner.  The 
position  of  the  selling  house  does  not  appear,  however,  to  be 
as  strong  to-day  as  it  has  been  in  the  past.  The  same  ten- 
dencies that  have  brought  about  the  elimination  of  middle- 
men in  other  trades  are  operating  here,  aithough  as  yet  with 
effect.  Here  as  in  some  other  industries  the  continuance 
ofvpiany  small  producers  is  perhaps  the  chief  consideratifHi 
whioh  has  continued  these  middlemen  as  important  dis- 
tributwg.^ 
^  A  -close  connection  frequently  exists  between  these  firms 
and  the  mills  for  which  they  sell.  This  connection  may  be 
direct  or  it  may  result  from  having  some  stockholders,  ofBcers, 
or  directors  in  common.*  This  has  led  in  a  number  of  cases 
to  integration,  the  selling  house  becoming  either  the  selling 
company  for  a  mill  or  a  chain  of  mills,  or  the  selling  depart- 
ment of  an  integrated  organization.  Other  large  mills  have 
eliminated  the  selling  house  and  have  organized  their  own 
'Cherington,  The  Wool  Indwlry,  Chap.  VII. 
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GelliDg  house  or  department.  !□  other  cases,  elimination  has 
Dot  gone  so  far — the  selling  house  has  become  a  sales 
agent,  which  operates  under  the  close  supervision  and  direc- 
tion of  the  mill." 

Commission  men,  often  called  commission  merchants,  are 
also  found  in  the  sale  of  canned  foods — fruit,  vegetables,  fish. 
As  in  other  trades  their  operations  are  often  hard  to  distinguish 
from  those  of  the  broker  and  sales  agent,  but  the  functions 
they  perform  are  more  extensive  ttian  those  of  either. 

"Tbe  commisBion  niercbant  ie  uaually  a  general  sales  agent, 
who  handles  the  entire  pack  of  the  canner,  who  very  often  finances 
the  canner,  who  in  many  caeee  bills  out  goods  for  him,  and  who 
collectB  hie  accounts," ' 

This  commission  merchant  receives  a  conmiiBsion  of  about 
5  per  cent,  whereas  ordinary  brokers  receive  2  or  3  per  cent. 
The  extra  commission  is  a  remuneration  for  the  performance 
of  extra  services,  such  as  financing  and  collecting  accounts.' 

(a)  Manufacturer's  Sales  Agent. — Whereas  the  commission 
man  receives  goods  from  the  manufacturer  and  sells  them 
in  his  own  name,  then  collects  the  proceeds  and  after  deduct- 
ing his  expenses  and  his  commission  remits  what  is  left  to 
his  principal,  the  manufacturer's  sales  agent  operates  within 
more  narrow  limits.  The  agent's  authority  as  to  territory, 
prices,  and  terms  is  usually  definitely  limited  by  a  contract 
with  the  manufacturer.'  Sometimes  these  agents  are  paid  a 
salary,  and  are,  therefore,  practically  salesmen,  although  they 
are  more  usually  paid  on  a  commission  basis,  or  on  a  flat  rate 
per  unit  sold.  As  has  just  been  shown,  when  textile  mills 
grow  in  size  and  financial  strength  they  sometimes  change 
from  the  commission  basis  to  the  selling  agent  basis  of  sale,  in 

'Cherington,  op.  cit.,  p.  121. 

'Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commisgitm  on  Canned  Food*:  Oen- 
erai  Report  and  Canned  Vegetables  and  FruiU  (May  15,  1918),  p.  18. 
'Ibid.,  p.  19. 
VWrf.,  p.  17- 
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order  to  gain  a  more  direct  control  over  the  sale  of  their  out- 
put. This  is  frequently  a  transition  stage  from  complete  de- 
pendence on  commission  houses  to  direct  selling  by  the  mill. 
The  chief  difference  between  the  commission  house  and  the 
manufacturer's  selling  agent  of  the  textile  trade  is,  as  else- 
where, found  in  their  relative  freedom  of  action. 

"Briefly,  the  distinction  between  the  two  is  that  the  agency 
usually  is  financed  by  the  mill  and  perfomiH  the  selling  operations 
on  an  agency  basis  rather  than  as  .a  n^fulfl'  commisaion  house. 
The  control  iif  selling  ooerfltions.  in  other  worda,  i«  liiyt  in  thw 
hands  of  the  mill."  " 

Selling  agents  in  the  hardware  and  grocery  field  are  some- 
times known  as  manufacturer's  agents."  Instead  of  handling 
a  single  kind  of  merchandise  they  conomonly  sell  an  assort- 
ment of  goods.  But  they  usually  handle  only  one  kind  of 
each  product  in  their  line,  agreeing  with  each  manufacturer 
to  sell  no  competing  product.  In  the  sale  of  canned  foods 
the  sales  agent  is  known  as  the  "general  sales  agent."  These 
general  sales  agents  usually  sell  all,  or  a  large  part  of  the 
output  of  a  packer.  When  they  handle  the  entire  output 
they  arrange  to  sell  it  in  all  markets,  often  selling  through 
"sub-brokers"  to  whom  they,  not  the  packer,  pay  a  brokerage 
fee.'*  In  some  cases  the  general  sales  agent  does  not  handle 
the  entire  output  but  has  a  large  exclusive  territory  in  which 
he  sells. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  cites  three  reasons  for  Uie 
employment  of  general  sales  agents  by  packers.'*  First,  it 
may  be  the  quickest  and  most  efficient  way. 

"CherinKton,  op.  ett.,  p.  121. 

"  L.  D,  H.  WeW,  op.  cU.,  pp.  574,  580-589. 

"Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  Canned  Food*:  Gen- 
eral Report  and  Caimc.d  Vegetables  and  Fruils  {1918),  pp.  17-19; 
ibid..  Canned  Salmon   (ISIS),  pp.  21-22. 

"Ibid.,  General  Report  and  Canned  VegetabUt  and  FrviU,  p.  18, 
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"Altbongh  lie  usually  has  to  pay  a  general  sales  agent  a  higher 
rate  of  remunenition  [3  to  5  per  cent]  than  the  ordinary  hroker, 
he  is  willing  to  bear  the  extra  exi>enBe  because  it  obviates  his 
carrying  on  negotiations  with  a  large  number  of  brokers  and 
because  he  has  confidence  in  the  sales  agent's  ability  to  sell  his 
paii  to  advantage."" 

Second,  a  broker  often  advances  money  to  the  packer.  Id 
this  case  he  usually  iosistf  on  marketing  the  entire  pack  of 
the  canner,  and  thus  acts  as  a  general  sales  agent.  Third, 
close  relations,  such  as  were  mentioned  in  the  discussion  of 
the  textile  trade,  sometimes  exist  between  the  selling  house 
and  packing  plants,  and  this  may  cause  their  transactions  to  be 
of  this  nature. 

<3)  The  Broker, — The  term  "broker"  is  usually  applied  to 
that  class  of  middlemen  who  make  it  their  main  business  to 
bring  buyer  and  seller  together.  Representing  either  buyer 
or  seller,  their  only  function  as  pure  brokers  is  to  assist  in  the 
consummation  of  sales,  and  as  a  result  of  their  knowledge 
of  the  trade,  in  the  assembly  of  products.  Such  middlemen 
usually  specialize  in  one  particular  kind  of  product  and  know 
the  market,  the  producers,  and  the  buyers  of  their  field  thor- 
oughly. Their  powers  are  narrow — often  they  have  the  power 
to  sell  or  buy  cnly  after  confirmation  of  the  transaction  by 
the  firm  for  whom  they  are  operating.  They  are  generally 
paid  a  fiat  rate  per  unit  or  carload,  and  because  their  func- 
tions are  few  and  their  expenses  small  their  commissions  are 
not  large.  In  the  sale  of  cotton  fabrics  the  fee  is  commonly 
one-half  of  I  per  cent,  in  the  sale  of  canned  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, 2  or  3  per  cent,  and  in  the  sale  of  canned  salmon," 
5  to  6^  per  cent. 

Brokers  are  of  great  importance  in  the  sale  of  many  food 

"Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  op.  ciL,  p.  IS. 
"Report  oi  the  Federal  Trade  Commitsion  on  Canned  Foodt:  Canned 
Satmon  (Dec.,  191S),  p.  47. 
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products,  such  as  groceries,  flour  products,'"  canned  goods.'^ 
The  broker  is  important  in  the  canned  fruit  and  vegetable 
market  because  the  canneries  are  small  and  because  they  are 
usually  located  in  the  producing  areas,  whereas  the  jobbers 
to  whom  the  canned  goods  are  sold  are  far  away  in  the  cen- 
ters of  population  and  ultimate  consumpUon.  Even  such  large 
manufacturers  as  sugar  refiners  use  brokers.  But  because  of 
their  more  effective  sales  organization,  and  lower  unit  costs 
they  are  particularly  useful  to  the  many  small  manufacturers 
of  limited  lines  found  in  each  of  the  fields  mentioned.  The 
broker  is  abo  found  in  the  textile  trades,  where  he  sometimes 
operates  between  the  manufacturer's  selling  agent  and  the 
purchaser,  thus  introducing  another  middleman  operating  on  a 
lai^r  scale  and  specialized  even  more  highly  than  the  selling 
agent.  Brokers  are  also  important  in  the  sale  of  cotton  grey 
goods,  appearing  between  the  treasurer  of  the  mill  or  its 
selling  agent  and  the  converters." 

Summary. — The  pure  broker  is  an  independent  agent  who 
merely  brings  buyer  and  seller  together  for  a  single  trans- 
action. Although  he  may  deal  in  the  name  of  his  principal, 
he  ordinarily  accepts  no  responsibility,  and  the  latter's  con- 
firmation of  sale  or  purchase  is  usually  necessary.  Commis- 
sion men  (commiseiou  merchants,  commission  houses,  and 
also  selling  houses  of  the  cotton  cloth  trade)  more  oft«n 
operate  under  contract,  and  deal  in  their  own  name  with 
power  to  buy  and  sell  without  consulting  their  principal.  They 
collect  the  bill  and  deduct  their  own  fees  and  agreed-upon 
expenses  before  remitting.    Very  often  they  finance  the  prin- 

"  Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  CommtMion  on  Flour  MUlmg  ami 
Jobbing  (1918).  p.  12. 

""The  services  of  brokers  are  used  to  some  extent  in  nearly  all 
branches  of  the  food  trade,  though  they  are  particularly  conspicuous  in 
the  case  of  canned  goods." — Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Oommtanon 
on  the  Wholesale  Marketing  of  Food  (1919),  p.  35, 

""With  the  expansion  of  the  industry  and  the  growing  volume  and 
diversificatioD  of  products  such  a  middleman  secures  an  increasingly 
lai^  place  in  the  market  organization." — Copeland,  op.  eit.,  p.  216. 
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cipal  through  advances  and  endorsements.  Both  brokers  and 
commisBion  men  tend  to  specialize  in  the  sale  of  a  limited 
variety  of  goods.  Manufacturer's  selling  agents  differ  from 
commtssioD  men  and  brokers  in  that  they  are  more  closely 
bound  by  contract  to  their  principal,  and  hence  rnqre  closely 
under  bis  control.  The  differences  are  largely  in  degree  and 
tbe  name  a  house  is  known  by  in  the  trade  does  not  always 
indicate  its  exact  service,  but  often  far  from  it.  In  fact  indi- 
vidual selling  houses  commonly  make  different  contracts  with 
each  client,  adapting  the  contract  to  tbe  needs  of  tbe  - 
client. 

(4)  Buying  Middlemen. — Among  the  middlemen  who  rep- 
resent the  purchaser  rather  than  the  seller,  the  broker  is 
probably  tbe  most  important.  In  fact,  even  when  be  is  the 
direct  representative  of  the  manufacturer  he  can  be  of  great 
service  to  his  client's  customers  through  bis  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  the  market  and  of  sources  of  supply.  Some  brokers, 
particularly  in  the  grocery  trade,  act  aa  free  lances,  represent- 
ing a  manufacturer  in  one  sale  and  a  buyer  in  another,  but 
keeping  themselves  unhampered  in  their  general  business  by 
making  no  exclusive  agreements  with  any  manufacturer  or 
buyer.  Even  when  these  brokers  are  the  direct  representa- 
tives of  manufacturers,  buyers  for  wholesale  houses  often 
prefer  to  deal  with  them.  By  dealing  with  brokers  in  each 
field  they  can  most  readily  get  in  contact  with  the  best 
sources  of  supply,  often  at  a  lower  cost  than  would  result 
frcnn  sending  tbeir  own  representatives.  Inasmuch  as  the 
brokers  through  handling  the  product  of  several  manufac- 
turers can  sell  at  a  low  cost  per  unit,  tbey  thereby  reduce 
the  cost  of  goods  for  their  customers.  Their  operations,  in  the 
lai^'e,  thus  assist  in  the  assembling  of  products  by  tbe  whole- 
saler or  manufacturer. 

T%e^uying  of  tbe  wholesaler  is  also  assisted  by  what  are 
known  as  "purchasing  agents"  in  the  hardware  trade  and  "resi- 
dent buyers"  in  the  dry  goods  business.  These  middlemen 
are  sometimes  the  salaried  representatives  of  the  buying  house, 
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sometimes  independent  representatives  working  on  a  c(»mni8- 
sion  basis.  A  great  many  wholesalers,  importers,  and  large 
retail  establishments  have  such  representatives  in  foreign 
markets  of  importance  as  well  as  in  the  large  domestic  cen- 
ters of  trade. 

The  Merchant-Converter. — Another  interesting  middleman 
is  the  "merchant-converter"  of  the  cotton  trade.^'  He  buys 
cotton  goods  in  the  grey,  usually  through  a  broker.  He  then 
has  tliese  finished,  either  in  his  own  plant  or  on  a  commis- 
sion basis  by  independent  firms,  after  wEich  be  sells  the 
finished  cloth  to  the  retailer,  wholesaler,  or  cutter-up.  The 
merchant-converter  thus  takes  the  entire  responsibility  for 
styles  and  for  market  conditions,  after  he  has  ordered  or 
purchased  the  cloth  from  the  mill;  he  usually  pays  cash  or 
buys  on  a  short  term  basis,  and  in  case  of  need  pves  credit 
to  the  purchaser.  He  is  a  new  factor  who  has  entered  the 
cotton  trade  in  the  past  few  years  and  is  in  part  responsible 
for  the  gradual  change  taking  place  in  the  functions  performed 
by  the  selling  houses.  In  the  case  of  the  Northern  mills,  the 
financing  activities  of  the  merchant-converter  may  prove  to 
be  influential  in  assisting  the  mills  to  free  themselves,  from 
the  dominance  of  the  older  selling  houses.*"  Through  taking 
over  the  responsibility  for  designs  and  assisting  in  financing, 
the  merchant-converter  has  made  possible  a  higher  degree  of 

"See  Copeland,  op  cit.,  p-.  216. 

"The  whole  market  situation  in  the  cotton  induatiy  is  so  interestiD,- 
as  to  waiTsnt  a  word  at  this  point.  Cotton  cloth  may,  often  does,  ec 
through  the  following  hands:  cotton  mill,  selling  agent,  broker,  coa- 
verter  (who  attends  to  tiniahing  the  grey  cloth),  cutter-up  (clothing 
maaufacturers,  and  ehirt,  collar,  and  cuS  makers,  etc.),  wholesaler,  and 
retailer.  On  the  other  band  some  mills  are  highly  integrated  and  sell 
finished  goods  to  the  large  retailers.  Although  many  changes  appear 
to  be  taking  place  the  middleman  is  holding  his  own,  although  in  a 
new  form.  Thus,  while  selling  agents  are  of  dimin'i'hing  importance 
the  broker  grows  in  importance  and  the  new  merchuit-canverter  "is 
coming  most  rapidly  to  the  front."    See  Copeland,  op.  cit.,  pp.  219-219. 
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specialization  in  the  industry  and  has  thus  made  it  poesible 
to  divide  snoe  of  the  atyle  and  credit  risks. 

II 

Some  Hig^y  Specitdized  Functional  Ageocies. — ^Two 
other  highly  specialized  factors  in  distribution  which  have 
made  their  appearance  with  the  development  of  modem  mer- 
chaodiaing  methods  are  the  advertising  agency  and  the  aalea 
promotion  agency.  The  advertising  agency  in  particular  is 
now  a  firmly  established  institution  in  our  market  life.  In 
addition  to  acting  as  a  space  broker  for  periodicals,  a  good 
advertising  agency  is  able  to  offer  the  service  of  an  organisa- 
tion familiar  with  advertising  methods  and  media,  and  capable 
of  outlining  and  carrying  out  an  effective  advertising  cam- 
paign with  better  results  and  at  a  smaller  cost  than  can  any 
but  the  larger  firms  individually.  Even  the  largest  concerns 
usually  retain  such  an  agency  to  assist  them.  It  is  the 
same  story  of  specialization  and  scale  of  industry.  In  con- 
tact with  the  advertising  world,  confining  its  efforts  to  ad- 
vertisii^,  and  working  for  a  number  of  clients,  such  an  agency 
obtains  certain  advantages  and  economies.  Most  advertising 
agencies  occupy  a  dual  position  as  they  usually  receive  their 
compensation  in  the  form  of  a  commission,  about  15  per  cent 
of  the  amount  paid,  from  the  medium  in  which  advertising 
is  placed,  and  yet  they  represent  and  advise  the  advertiser 
and  often  receive  payment  from  him  for  special  services  ren- 
dered. Many  of  these  agencies  have  achieved  a  remarkable 
success  and  have  numerous  satisfied  clients." 

The  sales  promotion  agency  is  not  easily  described.  This 
term,  however,  is  coming  to  be  applied  to  individuals  or  firms 
vho  come  into  an  organization  from  outside  and  endeavor  to 
improve  the  marketing  scheme.    Sales  promotion  agencies  en- 

■See  Cherington,  Advenisinn  at  a  Buainess  Force,  Chap.  XV,  for  a 
discuamoB  of  advertising  agenciee,  F.  L.  Blanchard,  EssentUiU  oj  Adver- 
Imng  (1921),  Chap.  XXIV,  and  Tipper,  Hollingworth,  Hotchkiss  and 
ParaoDB,  Advertmitf:  Its  Principle*  tmd  Practice,  pp.  408-416. 
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deavor  to  find  out  about  the  possible  market,  to  as- 
certain whether  existing  selling  methods  are  best  adapted  to 
the  problems  in  hand,  and  to  render  occasional  assistance  to 
those  in  direct  charge  of  the  selling  branch  of  the  firm.  Such 
service  is  also  frequently  rendered  by  the  advertising  agency. 

Ill 

Middlemen    of  Foreign   Trade:    (i)    The    Comnussion 

House. — Finally,  three  important  middlemen  found  in  foreign 
trade  will  be  briefly  described:  the  commission  house,  the  ct- 
port  merchant,  and  the  manufacturer's  ageq^.  As  in  domestic, 
so  m  toreign  trade  some  manufacturers  market  their  product 
directly,  others  market  entirely  through  middlemen  of  one  kind 
or  another,  and  still  others  vary  their  methods  as  between 
different  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  sale  of  the  products  of  ex- 
tractive industries,  particularly  in  that  of  agricultural  products, 
the  middleman  prevails  almost  entirely ;  and  as  in  the  domestic 
sale  of  farm  and  manufactured  products,  so  in  foreign  trade, 
conunission  dealers  are  prominent.  But  in  foreign  commerce 
these  commission  merchants — or  "commission  houses,"  as  they 
are  also  called  in  the  United  States,  and  "indent  merchants" 
in  Europe — represent  the  buyer  rather  than  the  seller.  The 
headquarters  ot  American  houses  are  located  in  this  country 
where  they  represent  foreigners  who  desire  to  make  purchases 
in  America.  Consequently  they  are  not  sellers  of  American- 
merchandise  but  buyers,  and  they  are  paid  for  their  services 
by  the  foreign  buyer  and  not  by  the  American  shipper.  But 
houses  doing  a  commission  business  sometimes  sell  goods  on  a 
commission  basis.  In  fact,  the  larger  houses  have  both  buy- 
ing and  selling  branches,  and  are  represented  in  some  markets 
by  other  middlemen.  They  may,  consequently,  both  buy  and 
sell  for  their  clients  and  may  even  take  title  to  goods  for 
resale.  But  selling  for  clients  or  buying  on  their  own  account 
is  not  the  true  conmiission  house  function. 
Service  to  American  manufacturer. — It  is  evident  that  tba 
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ctHnmission  house,  when  operating  as  a  pure  commission  house, 
buys  the  domestic  product  of  a  given  firm  only  when  that  prod- 
uct has  been  specifically  ordered  by  a  foreign  purchaser,  or,  in 
case  the  commission  house  is  allowed  to  choose,  only  when  the 
product  is  thought  best  to  meet  his  requirements.  The  house 
depends  upon  the  foreign  buyer  for  its  business  and  ia  his  direct 
representative  in  dealing  with  American  producers.  Inasmuch 
as  such  houses  usually  pay  the  domestic  shipper  his  domestic 
tetnifl,  an4_  themBelves  carry  the  credit  risk  of  the  foreign 
buyer  when  that  is  necessary,  it  is  evident  that  they  perform 
B'Very  useful  service  to  the  manufacturer.  In  constant  con- 
tact with  the  foreign  market  they  are  the  source  of  many 
ofders  and  a  valuable  medium  for  the  sale  of  domestic  prod- 
ucts. All  of  the  unfamiliar  problems  connected  with  ocean 
transportation,  customs,  tariff,  and  the  like  are  attended  to  by 
the  commission  house.  Very  frequently  producers  do  not 
even  know  the  name  of  the  foreign  house  to  which  they  have 
sold.  For  all  practical  purposes  their  customer  has  been  the 
commission  house. 

Service  to  the  buyer. — ^These  houses  offer  excellent  service 
to  the  buyer.  They  save  the  trouble  to  which  buyers  would 
otherwise  be  subject  in  ordering  many  small  lots  of  goods  from 
a  number  of  foreign  houses  and  the  further  difficulties  that 
might  arise  in  the  details  of  shipment  and  finance.  For  the 
commission  merchant  takes  the  order,  distributes  it  among 
the  various  producers,  pays  the  individual  shipper  himself, 
and  collects  and  ships  the  goods  in  a  single  order,  thus  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  freight,  insurance,  and  financing.  In  ad- 
dition to  their  servicea  in  buying,  these  houses  frequently 
grant  credit  to  the  foreign  house,  a  thing  which  many  of  the 
producers  whose  proaucia  tney  "nuy  could  not  do.  In  direct 
touch  with  the  producing  market  they  can  give  their  customers 
the  benefit  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  market  conditions,  pur- 
chase the  latest  styles  and  types,  and  as  intermediaries  be- 
tween buyer  and  seller  afford  a  convenient  agency  for  tbe 
proper  adjustment  of  disputes  between  them.  '* 
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Although  these  merchants  represent  the'  foreign  buyer,  they 
frequently  offer  a  valuable  adjunct  to  American  firms  willing 
to  spend  time  and  money  in  demand  creation  abroad  throiyjh 
advertisii^  and  traveling  salesmen.  Manufacturers  some- 
times send  so-called  "specialty  salesmen"  along  with  the  sales- 
man of  the  commission  house,  or  alone,  to  teach  foreigners 
how  to  use  or  operate  their  product  a^well  as  to  push  its 
sale.  But  the  final  sale  and  all  details  thereof  go  through 
the  commission  merchant.  From  this  it  may  of  course  be  but 
another  step  to  the  entire  elimination  of  the  commission  house. 
It  is  now  estimated,  however,  that  in  normal  times  from  50 
to  70  per  cent  of  our  total  exports  are  sold  through  these 
houses." 

No  one  commission  house  is  likely  to  prove  beat  for  a 
single  manufacturer;  one  will  have  a  good  trade  in  one  part 
of  the  world,  another  in  another.  In  some  parts  of  the  world, 
such  as  Europe  and  South  America,  merchants  prefer  not  to 
deal  through  American  commission  houses,**  whereas  the  trade 
of  the  Far  East,  of  Australia,  and  South  Africa  is  largely 
carried  on  through  them.  In  conclusion  it  should  be  said 
that  large  numbers  of  such  houses,  as  well  as  the  merchants 
to  be  described  next,  are  also  important  importers  of  producte 
from  the  countries  in  which  they  sell,  but  as  importers,  they 
are  likely  to  represent  their  foreign  clients  rather  than  the 
American  buyer.  They  often  sell  raw  materials  for  their 
clients  and  buy  finished  products  to  send  to  them. 

(a)  The  Export  Merchant. — Whereas  the  commisaion  mer- 
chant  is  the  chief  medium  through  which  American  goods 
reach  the  foreign  market,  the  export  merchant  ia  the  pnyt- 
cipal  agent  through  which  English  and  many  fifirman  pfod- 

"B.  O.  Hough,  Practical  ExportinQ  (1919),  Chap.  VIII;  E.  W.  Zim- 
merman, Foreign  Trade  and  Shipping   (1017),  p.  112. 

"This  applies  only  to  the  general  trade  ic  manufactured  producta. 
Much  of  our  export  of  cotton  and  grains  is  made  to  Europe  throu^ 
BpeeiHJiced  dealers  >rorking  only  in  a  definite,  limited  field,  as  tprun,  or 
cotton.    Many  of  these  do  business  as  commisaioQ  houses. 
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ucte  are  exported.  Although,  as  previously  stated,  many 
^export,  houses  someitimes  act  as  merchants,  sometimes  as  com- 
mission houses,  and  perhaps,  as  manufacturer's  agents  as 
well,  the  diatinguishing  characteristic  of  the  export  merchant 
is  the  fact  tfaafhfe  buys  and  sells  on  his  own  account.  Thus, 
so'lar  as  the  selling  activities  ot  the  American  manufacturer 
or  producer  are  concerned,  it  is  the  same  as  though  he  were 
selllDg  to  a  jobber.  The  export  merchant's  profit  results  from 
the  margin  between  the  cost  of  goods  and  the  expense  of  mar- 
keting them  and  the  price  which  he  receives.  These  merchants 
have  an  especially  important  field  in  undeveloped  markets 
where  they  sometimes  have  a  string  of  warehouses  and  even 
of  retail  stores.  In  England  and  Germany  they  exercise 
a  very  important  function  in  financing  foreign  firms  which 
are  desirous  of  buying  goods  in  the  country  in  which  the 
merchant  ia  located.  In  England,  in  fact,  some  of  these 
merchants  have  practically  become  financial  specialists  who 
loan  their  credit  to  foreign  importers  for  the  purchase  of  goods 
in  England.  The  merchant  pays  the  bills  and  takes  in  turn 
the  notes  of  the  foreigner.  He  often  has  no  interest,  directly, 
in  the  goods  boi^ht.  The  German  houses,  on  the  other  hand, 
keep  the  trade  more  closely  in  control  and  themselves  ship 
the  goods  to  the  foreigner,  on  credit,  frequently  making  every 
effort  to  keep  their  clients  from  knowing  the  source  of  their 
product.  As  American  trade  develops,  with  greater  demands 
for  credit,  it  is  likely  that  such  merchants  will  grow  in  im> 
portance  and  will  eventually  assist  in  financing  our  trade. 
(3)  Manufacturer'a  Agent. — It  is  evident  that  neither  the 
^ommiBSioa_^Kh^tl  nor  the  regulap^xport  inerchan)  neres- 
sarily  pvesanyvffeal  selling  servjgcHo  the  prodOcl  of  par- 
ticular producers'^4be_one  rypfesents  the  foreign  buyer  in 
his  purchases  in  this  country  (the  other^buyi^and  scll^  onfhia 
own  account.  But  as  our  foreign  trade  is  passing  from  the 
export  of  staples  alone,  and  manufactured  specialties  are 
developing  which  can  be  successfully  sold  only  when  de- 
mand is  created  for  them,  a  more  difficult  selling  problem  , 
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faces  the  American  manufacturer  who  would  win  out  in  the 
foreign  field.  Consequently  some  manufacturers  are  market- 
ing directly.  But  as  most  manufacturers  cannot  afford  a  sales 
organization  of  their  own  reaching  all  possible  markets,  a  type 
of  export  middleman  has  developed  to  meet  their  needs,  a  mid- 
dleman who  renders  a  real  sales  service  for  the  seller.  These 
middlemen  are  known  as  manufacturer's  agents  or  manufac- 
turer's export  agents. 

The  function  of  such  a  firm  is  to  accept  agencies  for  a  num- 
ber of  manufacturers,  usually  in  some  one  line — as  textiles, 
electrical  machinery,  boots  and  shoes,  dry  goods — and,  special- 
izing in  the  sale  of  these  commodities,  to  exploit  the  foreign 
market  in  the  interest  of  its  clients'  wares.  Such  an  agent 
will  take  over  not  merely  the  selling  function  but  determine 
credit  ratings,  care  for  shipments,  and  make  proper  financial 
arrangements.  For  its  snrices  it  chaises  a  commission, 
usually  a  high  one,  as  it  performs  many  and  expensive  serv- 
ices. This  is  a  comparatively  new  development  and  sometinies 
such  service  is  sold  by  commission  houses.  This  type  of  mid- 
dleman is  of  growing  importance  and  certainly  offers  a  most 
logical  method  for  dispoaing  of  the  product  of  manufacturers 
who  must  create  a  demand  for  their  product  but  are  not  able 
or  willing  to  go  to  the  trouble  or  expense  of  doing  it  them- 
selves. In  the  opinion  of  at  least  one  expert  this  is  "the 
coming  method  of  doing  business  through  an  intermediary."  ** 

(4)  Cooperation  in  Export  Trade.— Somewhat  similar 
to  the  work  of  the  export  agent  are  the  fimctions  performed 
by  the  combinations  in  export  trade  made  legal  by  the  Webb 
Act  of  1918.  Such  associations  p,rp.  fpMpded  by  manufactur- 
ers of  related  lines  for  the  purpose  of  providiny  anH  pnritrn)|inp 
their  own  selling  agencies.  They  are  likely  to  perform 
functions  similar  to  those  just  described.'"' 

"E.  E.  Pratt,  "Detenaining  Export  Policies"  in  the  Busjneea  Train- 
ing Corporation,  Course  in  Foreign  Trade,  Vol.  3,  pp.  18-20. 

"See  Eliot  Jones,  The  Trutt  Problem  in  the  United  States  (1921), 
Chap.  XVr,  and  W.  F.  Not«  and  R.  S.  Harvey,  American  Foreign  Tradm 
(1921),  ChapB.  Xl-XVir.  ,  -  , 


CHAPTER  X 

DIRECT  MARKETING  OF  MANUFACTURED 
PRODUCTS 


Tendency  Toward  Direct  Marketing, — ^Previous  chapters 
have  shown  that  the  trend  toward  large  scale  production,  with 
its  resultant  demand  for  lai^e  markets  and  with  keen  competi- 
tion in  those  markets,  has  forced  manufacturers  to  exercise 
a  more  direct  control  over  the  distribution  of  their  merchan- 
dise. There  is  a  distinct  tendency  in  the  manufacturer's 
market  to  reduce  the  number  of  middlemen.  This  tendency 
has  Ecsulted  in  the  main  from  the  pressure  of  competition,  • 
which  is  frequently  so  great  as  to  compel  the  manufacturer 
to  stimulate  and  control  the  demand  for  his  product.  With 
competition  keen  the  effort  to  control  must  be  continuous  lest 
the  efforts  of  others  divert  the  demand  already  created.  The 
pressure  of  competition  also  forces  manufacturers  to  great 
efforts  in  order  to  gain  the  advantages  of  large  scale  opera- 
tion. These  larger  units  in  turn  have  made  competition  still 
more  keen  and  so  have  become  a  further  incentive  to  direct 
marketing.*    Furthermore,  with  their  organizations  growing  in 

'Since  1W7  a  tendency  toward  integmtion  of  marketioK  functions  baa 
been  present  in  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry  which  has  been 
caused  by  "tlip  nwwwit.v  for  perfecting  the  merchandiaing  organisation, 
the  desire.  nGh"  "Hing  hoimp  to  i^Btifv  its  cxiatc^cc.  and  the  naiTOwT 
im  oftiie  margin  between  the  noat  of  mw  matrrial  and  the  BelliDg 
price  of  the  cloth.  The  fundamental  cause,  the  one  into  which  prac- 
'lleUly  atl  ot  the  others  can  be  resolved,  ia  keen  competition  arising  from 
the  increase  in  the  eiie  of  the  establiabments  and  the  growth  of  the 
cotton  maDUfacturing  industry  in  the  South." — M.  T.  Copeland,  The 
Cotton  Manviaclwvm  Induttrv  o{  the  United  StiUe*,  p.  173.  joIi' 
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size  and  in  tiDancial  power,  and  with  the  problems  of  organiza- 
tion for  production  nearer  solution,  many  manufacturers  find 
themselves  in  a  position  to  devote  their  time  and  their  grow- 
ing financial  resources  to  the  problems  of  market  control.  A 
growing  number  of  firms  are,  consequently,  able  to  launch  into 
the  field  of  distribution  and  to  attempt  the  direct  control 
of  their  market. 

Some  manufacturers  have  found  that  they  can  sell  more 
cheaply  and  more  effectively  if  they  eliminate  the  selling 
house  and  sell  to  jobbers  and  manufacturing  consimiers 
through  their  own  sales  organization.  Some  find  that  jobbers 
do  not  create  a  sufficient  demand  for  their  products  and  are 
perhaps  unwilling  to  make  the  attempt.  Particularly  do  those 
who  sell  their  goods  under  brands  which  compete  with  the 
jobber's  private  brands,  and  those  with  new  brands  of  goods 
of  a  kind  for  which  the  jobber  has  already  created  a  lar^ 
demand,  meet  with  this  obstacle,*  Again,  manufacturers  of 
specialties  find  that  the  jobber  is  often,  not  merely  unwilling, 
but  unable  to  make  the  special  selling  effort  that  is  essential 
to  placing  their  products  on  the  market  in  large  volume. 
Other  manufacturers  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  control  their 
own  retail  organization,  or  in  other  ways  to  sell  directly  to 
consumers. 

Outline  IY.    Tendencies  wrrn  Ooons  fob  Personal 
Consumption 

Kind  of  Merchandise:  Sold  by  Manufacttirera  to: 

Unbranded   statJea    Jobber 

Jobber's  brand  of  staples   Jobber 

Manufacturer's  brand  of  staples Jobber 

Ifanufacturer'B  brand  (bought  in  lai^e  volume 

by  individual  retailers)   Retailer 

Specialties    Retailer 

Specialties  (when  individual  sales  are  large) Consumer 

Jobber  Losing  Ground. — Whereas,  in  the  early  years  of  the 

factory  system  the  conunon  method  of  distributing  staple, 

■See  pp.  173-177. 
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factory-made,  consumption  goods  was  through  the  Belling 
agent  and  jobber  to  the  retailer,  the  prevailing  method  to-day 
IB  through  the  jobber  and  retailer  alone.  And  even  thia  sys- 
tem seems  to  be  losiog  ground.  For  the  necessity  to  create 
demaod.  which  has  developed  with  the  increased  competition 
'  in  the  sale  of  staple  products,  and  the  growth  of  new  producte 
of  the  specialty  type  which  have  to  be  "sold,"  have  led  the 
manufacturer  to  take  over  much,  sometimes  all,  of  the  task 
of'dEmand  creation.  When  this  is  done  there  is  left  to  the 
joEber  and  retailer  only  the  work  of  physical  distribution, 
together  with  some  phases  of  financing  and  risk-taking.  But 
even  these  fields  are  sometimes  encroached  upon  until  some 
manufacturers  h^ve  entirely  eliminated  the  jobber  and  often 
tJie  retailer  from  their  marketing  plans.  The  distribution  of 
typewriters,  adding  machines,  cash  registers,  automobiles,  meat 
products,  men's  factory-made  clothing,  and  shoes,  affords  many 
examples  of  one  or  both  of  these  tendencies.'  Each  of  these 
products  is  one  in  which  the  individual  sales  by  the  manu- 
facturer to  retail  dealer  or  final  consumer,  as  the  case  may 
be,  amount  to  a  substantial  sum.  And,  consequently,  the 
manufacturer  can  afford  to  approach  the  buyer  directly,  and 
the  buyer  can  afford  the  time  necessary  to  see  the  salesmen 
and  care  for  the  other  details  of  purchase.  When  the  indi- 
vidual purchases  are  small,  however,  neither  the  manufacturer 
nor  the  buyer  desires  to  deal  directly.  And  it  has  been  shown 
that  it  is  in  such  cases  that  the  middleman  becomes  important. 
The  problems  of  physical  distribution  have  also  been  im- 
portant in  bringing  about  direct  marketing.  Particularly  has 
the  national  distribution  of  perishable  foods  led  the  manu- 

*"Aa  an  illuatration  of  the  number  of  methods  of  distribution  em- 
ployed by  large  producers,  it  is  a  fact  that  out  of  102  concema  doing 
national  advertising,  17  sell  to  jobbers,  18  to  retailers,  11  through  agen- 
cies, and  8  to  coDBumere  direct;  29  sell  to  both  jobbers  and  retaileis,  13 
to  retailers  and  through  agencies,  1  to  jobbers,  retailers,  and  through 
ageDciee,  1  to  both  consumers  and  retailers,  and  1  to  jobbers,  retailers, 
and  conaumers." — Prmters'  Ink,  Sept.  12,  1912,  quoted  from  Paul  H. 
Nyatrom,  TAe  fconomics  of  Relailing  (1916),  p.  37.  ~  i 
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faeturere  of  that  class  of  merchaDdise  to  market  directly  or 
to  control  physical  diBtribution  closely.  Such  producers  as 
the  meat  packers,  the  National  Biscuit  Company,  the  Loose- 
Wiles  Company,  and  some  candy  maniffacturers  have  devel- 
oped their  own  machinery  for  physical  distribution.*  The 
packers,  for  example,  because  their  product  is  so  perishable 
find  it  necessary  to  study  the  market  closely  and  continuously 
in  order  to  keep  it  properly  supplied.  This,  they  have  found, 
can  be  done  successfully  only  when  they  can  £eel_tlis-pilse 
ofjbfl  mftritet  through  their  own  distributing  plant*.  The 
breakfast  food  companies,  on  the  other  hand,  have  usually 
been  content  with  a  close  control  over  the  jobber's  service." 

II 

Jobber  Service  Reviewed. — If,  now,  the  services  of  the 
jobber  to  the  manufacturer  are  summarized  they  will  serve 
as  a  basis  for  ascertaining  those  conditions  which  determine, 
from  the  manufacturer's  point  of  view,  the  desirability  of 
placing  the  jobber  in  the  channel  of  distribution,  as  well  as 
those  conditions  which  determine  whether  his  efforts  shall 
be  supplemented  or  eliminated."  Very  much  the  same  argu- 
ments apply  in  determining  the  manufacturer's  relation  to 
other  middlemen.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  manufac- 
turer the  first  and  fundamental  office  of  the  jobber  is  tq  sell 
the  m^ufacturer's  product.  So  essential  is  this  service,  anJ 
BO  likely  is  the  manufacturer  to  be  critical  of  it,  that  any 
break  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  jobber  is  likely  to 

'  In  1918,  85  per  cent  of  the  grocery  stores  reporting  to  the  Harvard 
Bureau  of  Business  Research  bought  all  of  their  crackers  and  bakery 
goods  (save  those  deteriorating  rapidly  and  so  of  local  production)  from 
manufacturers,  50  per  cent  purchased  all  meats  from  butcbera  and 
packers,  and  40  per  cent  bought  candy  only  from  maaufacturers.  For 
this  and  other  data  see  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Bui.  No. 
13,  Majiagemeni  Problems  tn  RelaU  GracEry  Stores,  pp.  27-30. 

'  Op.  cit.,  p.  28. 

'  This  point  is  discussed  from  the  retailer's  point  of  view  on  pp.  131- 
137, 215.  ,  , 
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begin  at  this  point.  Of  very  great  importance,  also,  is  the 
work  of  the  jobber  in  carrying  atockfi.  /  This  necessitates  buy- 
ing and  storing  in  large  quantities  so  that  the  product  will  be 
constantly  at  hand  to  fill  ordersf  It  involves  the  prompt 
filling  of  orders,  for  the  merchandise  itself  and  for  repairs, 
renewals,  or  supplies.  This  is  a  broad  service  varying  greatly 
in  its  importance  to  the  successful  distribution  of  different 
products. 

In  the  service  just  described  it  is  clear  that  the  jobber 
performs  the  primary  market  functions.  But  his  service  with 
the  auxiliary  functions  is  no  less  important.  He  may  aid 
in  financing  bv  buying  stocks,  supplying  a  sales  organiza- 
tion, advancing  funds  to  the  manufacturer,  and  grnng^rgSf  to 
the  retailer.  He  may  help  with  the  risk  function  by  buying 
or  contracting  for  the  manufacturer's  products  and  by  stock- 
ing them,  as  well  as  in  giving  credit  to  retailers.  He  thus 
carries  much  of  the  burden  of  the  rjpk  involved  from  possible 
physical  deterioration,  demand  failure,  and  credit  losses. 

Jobbers  and  Demand  Creation. — The  most  importpnt,  fn^gA 
for  the  elimination  of  the  jobber  is  the  intense  competiJ,i on 
lor  sales-  Because  jobbers  either  will  not  or  cannot  give  the 
service — demand  creation;  pjice  maintenapce;  promgt^del i very 
of  products,  parts,  repairs,  renewals,  and  supplies;  storage, 
etc. — which  manufacturers  feel  fliat  they  must  have  to  en- 
large their  markets  and  retain  them,  the  manufacturers  have 
attempted  to  perform  these  services  themselves.  Jobbers  gen- 
erally handle  a  wide  variety  and  a  large  volume  of  products. 
In  serving  the  retailer  they  endeavor  to  supply  any  commodity 
which  may  be  called  for.  They  handle,  consequently, 
thousands  of  articles  in  the  grocery  and  hardware  trades, 
hundreds  of  articles  in  the  drug,  dry  goods,  musical  instru- 
ment, and  paper  trades,  and  large  numbers  in  many  other 
lines.  The  selling  effort  of  a  jobber  must,  consequently,  be 
divided  among  many  different  kinds  of  articles  and  among 
several  competing  articles  of  the  same  kind.  It  therefore 
follows  that  the  average  commodity  receives  no  special  sell- 
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ing  effort  on  the  part  of  the  jobbing  organisation.  Such 
sales  as  are  made  are  due  to  a  large  extent  to  the  fact 
that  the  article  is  shown  in  the  catalogue,  that  it  allows  a  good 
margin  to  the  retailers,  or  is  particularly  satisfactory  to  the 
consumer  and  so  helps  to  build  up  the  dealer's  trade. 

This  is  the  condition  which  the  manufacturer  faces,  unless 
some  special  reason  exists  for  the  jobber's  pushing  his  partic- 
ular product.  Such  reasons  may  arise  from  the  fact  that  the 
article  offers  a  wider  margin  of  profit  than  competing  articles ; 
or  that  it  is  of  such  quality  and  gives  such  satisfaction  in 
use  that  consumers  demand  it,  and,  consequently,  it  is  easily 
sold;  or  from  the  fact  that  it  bears  the  jobber's  own  brand. 
Again,  the  product  may  be  branded  by  the  manufacturer, 
but  may  be  satisfactory  as  to  margin  and  quality;  or  it  may 
be  a  product  for  the  sale  of  which  the  jobber  is  given  an  ex- 
clusive agency  for  a  particular  territory.  Finally,  it  may  be 
DQ^chandise  for  which  the  manufacturer  through  skillful  sales 
effort  has  created  such  a  demand  that  the  jobber  finds  that  a 
minimum  of  sales  effort  on  his  part  will  achieve  lai^e  results. 

Products  the  Jobber  Sells  Best, — These  facts  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  kind  of  products  that  can  be  advan- 
tageously sold  through  the  jobber.  They  must  usually  be 
staple  products  commonly  demanded  by  consumers,  and  coq- 
sequently  by  ret^ilpra.  They  must  be  products  for  which  it 
IS  not  difficult  to  create  a  deman^.  or  for  which  the  producer 
has  created  a  demand.  Products  which  are  already  demanded 
are  looked  upon  with  ^h°  grPfifrMt  fn""r  by.th°  jobber.  He  is 
very  generally  indifferent  to  a  new  product,  particularly  if  it 
is  but  a  new  brand  of  an  old  commodity.  He  is  likely  to 
have  in  his  stock  several  of  the  same  kind,  and  so  far  as  he 
is  concerned  there  is  little  need  for  another.  His  interest  can 
be  aroused  only  if  the  new  product  is  easy  to  sell,  or  offers 
a  wider  margin  than  other  products  of  equal  quality  which 
he  is  already  distributing.  Otherwise,  to  take  on  another 
product  simply  ties  up  more  capital  in  stock;  and,  if  he  really 
tries  to  sell  it,  involves  effort  which  may  not  increase  his 
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total  sales  at  all,  but  merely  divert  demand  from  one  of  his 
products  to  another.  Even  if  the  total  demand  for  this  kind 
of  product  is  increased,  it  may  be  at  the  expense  of  other 
kinds  of  products,  and  in  any  case  the  cost  of  creating  the 
new  demand  may  offset  any  anticipated  profits. 

The  Jobber  and  New  Product*. — A  new  product,  conse- 
quently, is  not  usufllly  wp"  ""'-I  ^y  ^'^''  i"''^^''  It  will  take  too 
much  of  his  time  to  give  it  the  kind  of  sales  effort  necessary 
to  create  a  suitable  demand.  This  he  is  unwilling  to  give, 
and,  furthermore,  he  may  be  unable  to  give  it.  He  does  not 
as  a  rule  advertise  individual  products  and  his  sales  force  does 
not  have  the  time  to  devote  to  new  products  without  slighting 
the  many  others  which  it  is  organized  to  sell.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  jobber's  salesmen  may  not  have  the  qualities  neces' 
aary  to  sell  the  new  article,  particularly  if  it  is  a  specialty. 
It  follows,  then,  that  if  a  product  has  real  merit,  if  it  is  of 
a  kind  which  is  in  demand,  if  it  allows  a  good  margin  to  the 
jobber  and  the  retailer,  it  will  be  sold  well.  But  if  no  demand 
RiciatB  fpr  it,  and  it  is  therefore  hard  to  sell,  the  jobber's  efforts 
alone  are  not  likely  to  prove  successful.  In  fact,  the  jobber 
is  likely  to  refuse  to  handle  it  at  all.* 

Jobber  Brands. — ^The  private  brands  under  which  some 
jobbers  sell  are  also  a  cause  for  difficulty.  For  it  is  natural 
to  assume  that  a  jobber  will  push  his  own  brand  rather  than 
a  similar  product  branded  by  a  manufacturer.  The  reasons 
for  branding  by  the  jobber  were  discussed  in  Chapter  VIII 
and  the  advantages  arising  from  the  general  use  of  brands 
will  be  considered  in  Chapter  XIX.  It  is  simply  neces- 
sary to  point  out  now  that  when  a  jobber  has  a  branded 
product  of  his  own  he  may  well  refuse  to  handle  a  com- 
peting product  branded  by  a  manufactiu-er.  And  if  he  does,  the 
manufacturer  is  likely  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  results. 

The  Manufacturer  Who  Does  Not  Brand. — The  manu- 
facturer who  does  not  brand  or  advertise  his  product  and 

"  Primer^  Ink,  Vd. 
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who  sells  to  the  jobber  is  not  in  a  skong  strategic  position. 
This  is  particularly  true  if  his  article  is  easily  duplicated, 
as  is  true  of  most  staples.  Inasmuch  as  his  product  goes 
into  retail  channels  as  the  product  of  the  jobber,  and  not 
under  his  own  name,  such  a  manufacturer,  unless  he  is  par- 
ticularly capable  as  a  producer,  is  likely  to  Jobr  his  piarket 
at  any  time  to  another  producer  who  will  sell  to  the  jobber 
at  a  lower  price.  The  jobber's  success  is  not  tifid  up  with  the 
success  of  any  particular  nianufacturer  whose  products  he 
buys.  He  has,  consequently,  little  interest  in  the  succesa-oi-tiie 
manufacturer.  From  this  it  follows  that  if  the  individual 
manufacturer  would  increase  and  control  the  market  for  his 
product  he  must  sell  it  himself,  or  else  utilize  some  method  of 
tying  the  interest  of  the  jobber  more  closely  with  the  success 
of  his  own  product.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  manufacturers 
who  depend  entirely  upon  the  jobber  for  a  market  for  their 
product,  commonly  remain  small  and  unknown,  unless  they 
have  peculiar  advantages  in  production.  Their  business,  like- 
wise, is  precarious,  for  their  market  is  a  few  large  jobbers,  even 
a  single  jobber,  and  such  a  market  is  easily  lost.  These  facts 
have  led  many  manufacturerSj^  e^ven  of  staple  lines,  to  brand 
and  advertise  their  products.  But  many  jobbers  resent  the 
attempts  made  by  the  manufacturers  to  "help"  sell,  and  their 
efforts  to  control  the  marketing  of  their  product.  These  ef- 
forts include,  for  example,  advertising,  sending  out  salesmen 
directly  to  retailers,  and  endeavors  to  control  the  price  policies 
of  the  dealers  involved  aftei-  the  product  has  been  sold 
by  the  manufacturer.  Under  such  conditions  some  manufac- 
turers have  been  forced  to  try  their  own  hand  in  the  market 
or  else  to  succumb  before  those  who  do. 
Summary. — We  may  conclude  from  what  has  gone  before 

t  that  staples,  goods  of  a  kind  for  which  a  demand  among 
consumers  need  not  be  created,  are  the  products  most  advan- 
tageously handled  by  jobbers.    It  has  likewise  been  shown 

^  that  specialties,  products  for  which  a  consumer  demand  must 
be  created,  are  not  likely  to  be  well  sold  by  jobbers.    It  has 
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been  further  shown  that  individual  manufacturers  of  staple 
products  cannot  expect  the  jobber  to  give  to  the  sale  of 
their  particular  product  the  selling  effort  which  they  desire. 
This  is  particularly   true  when   the  jobber  sells   competing 

^  goods  under  his  own  brand.  These  conditions  lead  to  direct 
sale  by  manufacturers.     Such  direct  selling  is  of  two  kinds: 

.i_  one  to  create  a  demanJ  for  a  new  ^Jnd  oj  product,  and 
.  .  the  other  to  create  a  demand  for  a  particular  manufac- 
turer's product,  but  of  a  sort  already  demanded  But  these 
simply  show  the  two  extremes.  There  are  perhaps  few  staple 
products  for  which  more  demand  may  not  be  created;  and 
there  are  few  specialties  which  are  not  manufactured  by 
noore  than  one  producer,  and  which  to  many  consumers  do 
not  assume  the  importance  of  staple  commodities.  The  aver- 
age manufacturer  is  interested,  consequently,  both  in  creating 
a  larger  demand  for  his  own  product,  and  in  getting  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  existing  demand  and  of  any  newly  created 
danaod  for  that  particular  kind  of  product. 

Ill 

Cost  the  Determining  Factor. — ^The  interest  of  the  manu- 
facturer in  enlarging,  retaining,  and  controlling  his  market 
would  naturally  lead  him  to  sell  his  product  directly  to  the 
retailer,  if  not  to  the  final  consumer.  But  the  element  of  cost 
may  deter  him  to  such  an  extent  that  he  can  simply  supple- 
ment the  efEorts  of  the  jobber  in  some  way.  So  much  is  heard 
of  {Re' "middleman's  profit"  that  one  is  likely  to  be  led  astray 
on  this  point  and  to  feel  that  great  economies  result  from  les- 
sening the  number  of  independent  agencies  in  the  marketing 
chain.*  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  mid- 
dleman's profit  is  not  usually  lai^.*    It  is  probably  no  greater 

'At  least  one  careful  investigator  feels  that  oftea  the  cost  has  been 
increaaed  as  a  result  ot  the  elimination  of  middlemen.  See  L.  D.  H. 
Weld,  "Marketing  Agencies  between  Manufacturer  and  Jobber,"  Quor- 
teHjf  Jownal  o]  Eeonomict,  Vol.  XXXI  (Aug.,  1917),  pp.  571-373. 

•Seepp.  288.  511-519. 
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than  the  additional  profit  the  manufacturer  would  feel  that 
he  must  make  to  cover  the  additional  investment,  trouble,  and 
cost  which  he  must  bear  if  he  performed  his  own  sales  ac- 
tivities. It  is  expensive  to  run  an  extensive  sales  oi^aniza- 
tion;  and  a  lai^  amount  of  capital  must  be  supplied  by  the 
manufacturer  who  markets  around  the  middleman,  for  he  must 
duplicate  the  middleman's  machinery  and  is  likely  to  have  a 
smaller  volume  of  business  in  a  given  territory  than  has  the 
middleman  with  his  wider  range  of  goods.  He  is  also  likely 
to  have  difficult  problems  of  administrative  control.  The 
net  result,  therefore,  may  well  be  a  higher  unit  cost  of  sell- 
ing. Even  though  he  might  consider  his  sales  organization 
as  supplemental  to  his  producing  activities,  no  wise  business 
man  will  invest  willingly  in  a  sales  organization  without 
the  expectation  of  receiving  his  usual  profit  from  the  increased 
investment.  It  takes  so  much  capital  to  start  such  a  project 
— the  costs  of  operation  are  so  great,  the  risks  to  be  borne  so 
many,  and  the  difficulties  to  be  met  so  numerous — that  many 
manufacturers  hesitate  to  undertake  the  selling  of  their  own 
product  even  when  they  are  dissatisfied  with  existing  agencies. 
Other  manufacturers  have  failed  in  making  the  attempt;  some 
who  have  made  the  venture  now  wonder  if  they  have  not 
made  a  mistake;  and  some  have  already  returned  to  the 
jobber," 

**"Out  of  139  lUBDufEkcturers  who  stated  whether  they  had  changed 
their  selling  methods  during  recent  years,  twenty-three  said  they'had 
changed  from  selling  through  jobbets  to  selling  direct  to  retailers,  and 
fourteen  said  they  had  changed  from  direct  sole  to  selling  through 
jobbers.  The  number  who  bad  gone  back  to  jobbers  is  rather  large  as 
compared  with  the  number  who  had  forsaken  them,  but  this  does  not 
aSect  the  general  truth  that  advertising  tends  to  lead  to  more  direct 
sale. 

"Most  of  those  who  had  gone  back  to  jobbers  had  expected  to  sell 
through  this  channel  in  the  first  place,  but  when  they  put  their  branded 
goods  on  the  market,  jobbets  had  refused  to  handle  them,  and  it  waa 
therefore  necessary  for  the  manufacturer  to  go  direct  to  retailera  la 
order  to  build  up  their  distribution.    After  an  effective  demand  had 
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An  lUvttration. — To  make  thb  aspect  of  the  problem  clear, 
let  us  contrast  tbe  jobber  with  the  manufacturer  of,  say,  a 
grocery  product."  The  grocery  jobber  handles  most  of  the 
commodities  the  ordinary  grocer  wishes  to  carry,  and  an  order 
usually  covers  a  large  number  of  products  totaling  a  respect- 
able sum,  BO  that  the  expense  of  the  salesman's  call,  the 
detennination  of  the  credit  risk,  delivery,  and  the  other  ex- 
penses connected  with  the  sale  are  spread  thinly  on  each  prod- 
uct sold.  The  salesman  of  the  manufacturer  of  any  one  of 
these  products  will  probably  not  sell  many  more  items  of  his 
product  over  a  period  of  time  than  will  the  jobber's  salesman. 
But  the  expense  of  the  manufacturer's  salesman's  call  and  all 
other  expense  connected  with  the  sale  must  be  borne  by  the 
single  article. 

It  is  obvious  that  much  of  the  reasoning  which  has  just 
been  used  does  not  apply  where  the  facts  differ.    They  would . 
differ,  for  example,  (1)  when  a  single  line  of  goods — such  as 
shoes,  men's  clothing,  and  meat — is  the  main  product  sold  by 
the  retailer  who  buys  them;  or  (2)  in  cases  where  the  value  o: 
a  single  purchase  is  great  enough  to  warrant  the  buyer'i 
seeing  the  special  salesman  of  that  particular  product — as  witi 
typewriters,  cash  registers,  adding  machines,  automobiles,  etc.; 
or  (3)  when  the  manufacturer  makes  or  distributes  so  wide 
a  variety  of  products  that  his  line  is  comparable  to  that  oft 
the  jobber.    This  was  the  case  with  the  grocery  business  of  I 
Armour  and  Company  before  they  divided  their  grocery  buai-  I 
nesB  after  the  "consent  decree"  of  1920,'"    In  fact,  there  is  \ 
reason  to  believe  that  the  packers'  coats  for  distributing  ' 

been  esUblifihed,  their  gooda  were  then  put  through  the  jobbera,  who 
were  glad  enough  to  handle  them."— L.  D.  H.  Weld,  "The  Economics 
of  Advertising,"  Printen'  Ink,  Vol.  IM  (July  U,  1918),  p.  101. 

"Thia  is  a  rather  extreme  illustration  to  bring  out  the  point,  for  in 
but  few  tines  do  jcdibera  handle  so  many  products  and  on  bo  small  ■ 
margin. 

"Even  with  groceries  eliminated  this  continues  to  be  true  of  the 
hrger  packers  because  of  the  wide  range  of  merchandise  they  sell. 
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groceries  were  lesB  than  the  costs  of  the  wholesale  grocers.^* 
But  it  is  only  when  the  manufacturer  handles  a  "line"  of 
groceries,  such  as  canned  goods,  pickles,  cookies  and  crackers, 
that  he  can  compete  with  the  grocery  jobbers  on  a  cost  basis. 
In  fact  but  few  manufacturers  even  of  a  "line"  of  grocery 
products  have  thus  far  attempted  direct  sale  to  retailers. 

Manufactxirers  Must  Duplicate  Service  of  Jobber. — ^The 
jobber  is  in  close  contact  with  his  trade,  and  makes  frequent 
sales  calls  so  as  to  get  orders  whenever  the  merchant  has 
need;'*  his  warehouse  is  near  at  hand  so  that  deliveries  can 
be  made  on  short  notice  and  economically.  He  buys  in  large 
quantities  and  breaks  up  his  large  purchases  near  the  retail 
market,  thereby  saving  transportation  costs.  In  close  touch 
with  his  customers  he  can  establish  a  personal  clientele  and 
watch  credits  and  collections  with  great  care.  The  manufac- 
turer who  would  market  directly  to  retailers  or  consumers 
must^erform  this  work  or  labor  at  a  great  disadvantage.  In 
order  to  meet  this  necessity  the  manufacturer  who  does  not 
use  jobbers  commonly  establishes  branch  houses,"  such  as 
those  found  in  the  sale  of  canned  foods,  meats,  and  meat  by- 
products, National  biscuits,  Heins  pickles,  farm  implements, 

"See  Report  o]  the  Federal  Trade  Commigtion  tm  the  Meat  Packinf 
Indwtry,  Part  IV  (1919),  pp.  50-62. 

""Of  all  the  wholesale  grocera  selling  to  local  trade,  S  per  cent  called 
on  their  customers  daily,  9  per  cent  three  times  a  week,  16  per  cent 
twice  a  week,  00  per  cent  once  a  week,  and  the  remainder  once  in  two 

"Among  the  wholesale  grocers  selling  to  customers  within  2S--300 
miles,  52  per  cent  called  on  these  customers  in  the  outside  districta 
OQce  a  week,  42  per  cent  once  in  two  weeks,  and  the  remainder  once  a 
tnontb." — Harvard  Univeraity,  Bureau  of  Businen  Reaeerch,  Bui.  No. 
14,  Method*  oj  Pa,yinQ  Saletmen  and  Operating  Expentet  in  Ike  Whole- 
tale  Grocery  Butineet  in  1918,  p.  10. 

""National  jobbers,"  however,  labor  under  much  the  same  difficultiet 
and  have  also  been  forced  to  establish  branches.  See  £.  C.  SimmoDi^ 
"A  Half  Century  in  Hardware,"  Iron  Age.  Vol.  77  (Jan.  4.  1«»>,  pp. 
145-148. 
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automobiles,  typewriters.  In  other  words,  the  manufacturer 
must  practically  duplicate  the  jobbing  service  in  the  perform- 
ance of  all  functions.  There  are,  furthennore,  disadvantages 
which  are  not  felt  by  the  jobber.  For  the  manufacturer 
must  have  hired  employees  in  chaise  of  his  branches  and  the 
sales  forces  are  likewise  removed  from  immediate  supervision. 
This  necessitates  the  introduqtiQii  of  branch  accounting  and 
supervision^  with  the  attendant  costs  and  the  loss  in  effective- 
ness which  the  use  of  salaried  supervision  of  distant  business 
involves. 

Advertising  and  Direct  Marketing. — One  of  the  first  steps  * 
taken  by  a  manufacturer  who  desires  to  control  his  market 
is  likely  to  be  an  attempt  to  enlarge  demand  throiigh  ad- 
vertising." Then  in  order  to  follow  up  the  advertising  and 
make  certain  of  results  he  is  likely  to  consider  it  necessary 
to  take  over  other  jobbing  functions.  He  may  even  find  it 
desirable  to  take  over  the  physical  distribution  of  the  mer- 
chandise. The  natural  tendency,  once  the  movement  is  started, 
may  well  lead  to  the  entire  elimination  of  the  jobber's  ser- 
vices. Some  manufacturers  feel  that  they  fare  better  when 
their  own  trained  men  sell  and  distribute  their  products. 
They  discover  that  many  retailers,  particularly  the  lai^er  ones, 
prefer  to  buy  "over  the  head"  of  the  jobber,  that  jobbers  are 
not  always  willing  to  keep  large  enough  stocks  in  storage 
to  supply  tiie  demand,  and,  finally,  that  direct  selling  gives 
a  coptrol  over  quality  of  service,  general  policy,  and  prices 
that  it  is  difficult  to  attain  through  the  jobber. 

The  very  fact  that  the  manufacturer  is  creating  a  demand 
for  his  product,  and  is  endeavoring  to  control  the  activities 
of  the  jobber  who  distributes  it,  may  arouse  the  antagonism 
of  the  jobbers  to  such  a  degree  that  the  manufacturer  will  feel 
forced  to  take  these  further  steps.    On  the  other  hand,  manu- 

"Even  at  this  poiot  the  manufacturer  must  decide  whether  he  will 
"go  around"  the  functional  middlemen  of  the  advertlBing  field,  the  ad- 
TertiBiDg  agency,  or  whether  he  will  use  the  services  of  one  middleman 
in  eliminating  those  of  another. 
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f acturera  are  sometimes  compelled  to  create  a  demand  for  their 
product  before  the  jobber  can  be  induced  to  stock  it,  because 
the  latter  does  not  feel  that  it  is  worth  his  while  to  sell  it 
with  his  own  sales  organization." 

It  is  not  clear  that  the  cost  of  distribution  is  lowered  when 
middlemen  are  eliminated.*^  One  of  the  greatest  costs  of 
the  distributive  organization  of  the  manufacturer  who  sells 
to  retailers  and  endeavors  t«  create  a  consumer  demand  for 
his  product,  is  the  national  advertising  bill,  an  expense  that 
is  largely  paid  by  the  manufacturer  himself.  It  is  not  as 
yet  an  important  cost  to  wholesale  middlemen."  The  cost 
of  direct  demand  creation  whether  by  advertising  or  sales- 
men ia  generally  a  very  heavy  charge  and  one  which  must 
be  financed  by  the  manufacturer  if  he  sells  his  product  him- 
self. On  the  other  hand,  it  may  well  be  true  that  the  sales 
department  of  a  laEge-fan,  especially  of  one  handling  a  large 
"family"  of  ""Int^d  products,  can  operate  as  economically 
as  any  jobbing  house  selling  the  same  articles,  and  the  results 
to  the  manufacturer  may  prove  to  be  far  superior."" 

Conclusion. — ^Digaaljaiaction  with  prevailing  methods  and 
channels  of  distribution  is  at  the  base  of  most  attempts  to 
go  around  .middlemen.  The  reasons  for  this  dissatisfaction 
have  been  reviewed.  And  it  has  been  further  shown  that 
many  manufacturers  have  their  production  problems  suf- 
ficiently routinized  to  devote  their  individual  time  and  atten- 
tion to  marketing.    Finally,  a  growing  number  of  manufac- 

"See  L.  D.  H.  Weld,  "The  Economics  of  Advertising,"  Printer^  Ink, 
Vol.  101  (July  II,  1918),  p.  101. 

"See  Chap.  XIV, 

"Some  "nationftl"  jobbers,  however,  brand  and  advertise  their  prod- 
ucts on  ft  national  scale,  and  some  so-called  manufacturers  may  have 
their  products  made  in  large  part  by  other  manufacturers,  but  brand 
them.    Ingersoll  watches  were  originally  made  in  this  way, 

"See  E.  B.  Mertitt,  "How  Armour  4  Co.  are  Solving  their  Vast  Sell- 
ing Problem,"  in  Printers'  Ink,  Jan,  23,  1913,  pp.  3-10;  and  "Reasons 
back  of  Armour's  Selling  Policies,"  in  PrijUers'  Ink,  Feb.  27,  1913,  pp. 
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tUTN^  have  reached  a  poaitioii  of  fioaQcial  power,  and  in- 
creased financial  resourcea  tend  toward  direct  marketing. 
This  is  for  two  reggons:  first,  the  manufacturer  is  thereby 
relieved  from  dependence  vpOD  the  middlemen  for  financial  as- 
sisEance,  direct  and  indirect.^'  Second,  the  initial  costs  of 
initiating  the'  direct  marketing  of  a  product — particularly  one 
which  is  sold  in  small  quantities  to  final  consumers — are  likely 
to  be  so  great  that  only  a  manufacturer  with  large  financial 
resources  can  undertake  it.  This  is  true  in  large  measure 
even  when  manufacturers  sell  to  retailers,  and  do  not  try 
io  retail  their  product.  It  is  especially  true  when  the  manu- 
facturer's product  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  dealer's  stock 
in  trade. 

Nevertheless,  even  though  marketing  ability  and  financial 
resources  are  at  hand,  and  even  though  a  manufacturer  may 
be  dissatisfied  with  existing  means  of  distribution,  but  few 
manufacturers  completely  supplant  existing  agencies  with 
their  own.  Most  of  them  find  that  to  market  their  product 
directly  would  be  so  costly  that  they  could  noj.  compete  on 
a  price  basis  with  those  who  utilize  existing  agencies.  Seldom 
indeed  does  the  manufacturer  eliminate  the  retail  dealer.  He 
may  do  his  own  jobbing.  But  more  commonly  he  supplements 
the  dealer's  efforts  and  cooperates  with  both  jobber  and  re- 
tailer. 

As  the  basic  functions  of  marketing  can  be  broadly  divided 
between  those  which  bring  about  an  exchange  of  ownership, 
those  concerned  with  physical  distribution,  and  those  which  are 
auxiliary  to  exchange  and  physical  supply,  so  manufacturers 
frequently  undertake  for  themselves  some  aspects  of  their  mar- 
keting problem  and  leave  the  others  to  established  middlemen. 
When  a  manufacturer  carries  on  an  advertising  campaign  for 
his  product,  or  sends  his  own  salesmen  to  push  it  among  the 
trade,  he  often  continues  to  have  it  delivered  through  jobbers 
and  retailers,  and  even  through  selling  houses  to  the  jobber. 

■See  pp.  342-345. 
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On  the  other  hand,  when  the  jobber  or  commission  firm  takes 
orders  for  products  which  are  delivered  by  the  manufacturer, 
the  latter  is  caring  for  the  physical  distribution  of  hie  product, 
the  middleman  for  demand  creation.  When  there  is  a  high 
degree  of  cooperation  between  manufacturer,  jobber,  and  re- 
tailer, each  may  perform  part  of  the  work  of  demand  crea- 
tion, as  well  as  part  of  the  work  of  physical  distribution, 
financing,  and  risk-takmg.  The  manufacturer  may  utilize 
national  advertising  and  salesmen  to  create  demand;  the  job- 
ber, in  addition,  will  push  the  article  through  his  sales  or- 
ganization; and  the  retailer  will  utilize  local  advertising  and 
his  store  organization.  Carloads  will  be  sent  from  the  pro- 
ducer's warehouse  to  retailers  on  orders  which  the  jobber 
takes;  the  jobber  will  store  enough  of  the  product  to  supply 
small  shipments  and  rush  orders;  and  the  retailer  in  each 
case  will  attend  to  the  final  sale  and  delivery  of  the  product 
to  the  ultimate  consumer.  Middlemen  may  advance  cash  to 
the  manufacturer,  pay  cash  on  delivery,  or  receive  credit,  and 
other  means  of  dividing  the  work  of  financing  and  riskii^ 
may  prevail  as  the  product  goes  on  its  way. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

RETAIL  DISTRIBUTION 

The  Retail  Service. — The  service  of  retailing  is  to  supply 
the  individual  consumer  with  the  goods  he  desires  for  pereoDal 
coDsutnptioD.  To  do  this  the  retailer  must  anticipate  the 
needs  of  hia  trade,  assemble  the  goods  desired,  store  them, 
aDd  have  them  ready  to  be  deliveredjfrom  convsnieht  points. 
Hfe  mTlat  flPaSceTheseoperatlona,  bear  the  risks  involved,  and 
create  a  demand  for  His  services.  The  retaileTlsThe  truest 
type  of  "area!"  middleman,  for  he  performs  all  of  the  mai^ 
keting  functions.' 

Td  retail  meant,  originally,  to  cut  again,  to  divide  into 
pieces;  and  this  definition  suggests  an  important  economic 
justification  for  retailing.  For  most  retailers  buy  in  quantities 
the  products  which  ttlgy  anticipate  the  final  consumer  will 
demand,  and  divide  these  large  quantities  into  the  amaller 
amounts  the  consumer  is  willing  to  purchase.  It  is  usually 
too  expensive  and  too  troublesome  for  the  manufacturer  to 
sell  "direct,"  or  for  the  consumer  to  buy  '^^irect,"  for  personal 
coDsmnption.  The  individual  exchanges  are  too  small.  By 
assembling  at  convenient  points,  from  numerous  sources,  the 
various  kinds  of  products  which  consumers  demand,  the  re- 
tailer enables  the  consumer  to  purchase  a  variety  of  goods  in 
small  amount,  on  short  notice,  and  with  a  minimum  of  trouble. 
Incidental  to  these  services,  but  of  growing  importance  with 
the  increasing  variety  of  consumer  deairea  and  the  decreasing 
storage  space  in  the  average  home,  is  the  fact  that  the  retailer 
finances  the  purchase  and  arranges  for  the  transportation 
of  goods  to  points  near  the  consumer  and  stores  them  there 

*A.  W.  Shaw,  Some  Problems  in  Market  Dulributum,  pp.  76  ff.  , 
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until  they  are  wanted.    He  also  beara  the  risk  of  atyle  changes 
and  of  physical  deterioration,  and  extends  credit  to  the  con- 


I 

Types  of  Retail  EstaUishment. — There  are  Sve  outstand- 
ing types  of  retail  establishment  in  America.  In  the  order  of 
their  rise  to  importance  they  are:  (1)  the  general  store, 
sometimes  called  the  country  general  store,  because  of  its 
prevalence  in  rural  communities,  (2)  the  "unit"  store,  (3)  the 
department  store,  (4)  the  mail  order  house,  and  (5)  the  chain 
store.  The  trading  post  of  early  American  history  has  been 
entirely  superseded  in  the  Unit«d  States,  although  it  survives 
in  the  trading  post  of  the  trading  companies  of  the  far 
Canadian  north.  Cooperative  stores  cannot  be  considered  im- 
portant in  this  country,  although  they  grew  in  importance 
during  the  World  War." 

(i).The  Country  General  Store.' — Of  mpdern  retail  stores 
the  country  general  store  was  the  first  to  develop,  and,  al- 
though now  of  decreasing  importance,  it  is  still  found  at  vil- 
lage cross  roads,  in  small  country  towns,  and  in  larger  towns 
remote  from  city  stores. 

"The  general  store  is  perhaps  the  most  typical  American  de- 
velopment in  merchandising  institutions,  since  vei?  few  like  it 
are  to  be  found  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  The  old-time  general  , 
store  distributed  dry-goods,  hardware,  groceriee,  drugs,  and  even 
liquors.  It  was  frequently  the  location  of  the  post-office,  and 
served  as  the  village  social  center  for  the  men.  The  old  box 
stove,  the  rickety  chair  or  two,  the  near-by  barrels,  and  the  saw- 
dust tmit-boj,  were  the  almost  universal  furnishings  that  equipped 
it  for  its  social  services.  Here  politics,  religion,  and  neighbora 
were  discussed.  It  may  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  here  tha 
tariff  question,  the  government  bank,  internal  improvements,  for- 
eign policies,  and  other  important  government  matters  were  iilti- 

*  The  cooperative  movement  is  discussed  in  Chap.  XIII. 
'The  buying  of  local  produce  by  the  country  general  store  was  dis- 
cussed briefly  on  pp.  49-90. 
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mate);  settled.  .  .  .  With  all  its  in^cient^,  ita  wasteful  methods, 
and  its  shortcomiDgrs,  as  a  retail  eetablishmeut,  it  must  be  said 
that  it  successfully  served  its  day  as  probably  no  other  type  of 
institution  could."* 

But  as  the  standards  of  consumption  improved  and  became 
more  various,  and  as  new  processes  of  production  turned  out 
lai^r  and  larger  varieties  of  products,  as  better  roads,  sub- 
urban trains,  and  superior  communication  facilities  appeared,  . 
specialization  developed  in  the  retail  business  and  the  unit 
store  emerged,  a  store  which  specialized  in  the  sale  of  par- 
ticular classes  of  goods. 

(a)  .The  Unit  Store." — ^The  unit  store  is  to-day  the  prevail- 

•Paul  H.  NyBtrom,  Eeonomiai  of  ReHnUng  (2d  ed.,  1818),  pp.  23-24. 

'This  is  a  term  used  by  Professor  M.  T.  Copeland  in  a  paper  "The 
Scope  and  Content  of  a  Course  in  Marketing,"  read  before  the  Aaso- 
ciation  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business  in  May,  1820,  and  priDt«d  in 
the  Journal  oj  Political  Economv,  Vol.  XXVUI,  No.  S  (May,  1920). 
He  states;  "A  unit  store  is  a  store  without  an  elaborate  departmental 
organisation  that  is  owned  and  managed  as  an  independent  unit  for  the 
sale  of  goods  through  peisonal  salesmanship.  Unit  stores  sre  used  most 
extensively  for  the  distribution  of  merchandise,  such  as  groceries,  hard- 
ware,  agricultural  implements,  shoes,  men's  clothing  and  fumiidiings, 
jewelry,  cigars  and  tobacco,  and  drugs. 

"Unit  stores  furnish  the  most  numerous  outlets  for  many  kinds  of 
tnerchandise.  They  provide  the  only  means  whereby  large  numbers  of 
consumera  can  be  reached  regularly.  They  are  adaptable  to  the  service 
requirements  of  their  patrons.  Frequently  the  proprietor  of  a  unit 
store  has  built  up  a  strong  personal  client^e.  The  market  for  mer- 
chandise distributed  through  unit  stores  is  not  dominated  by  a  few 
large  powerful  buyers. 

"A  manufacturer  who  elects  to  distribute  his  product  through  unit 
stores,  however,  encounters  difficulty  in  inducing  a  large  number  of 
individual  retailers  to  handle  his  product  effectively.  While  there  are 
many  notable  exceptions,  nevertheleEs  a  substantial  number  of  unit 
stores  are  not  operated  efficiently.  The  selection  of  this  tji>e  of  store 
as  the  marketing  agency,  therefore,  presents  a  series  of  difficult,  com- 
plex problems." 

A  more  minute  discussion  than  it  is  possible  to  give  here  is  found   ' 
in  that  article,  pp.  3S1-3S7.    The  whole  article  is  reprinted  in  M.  T. 
Copeland's  Marketing  Problems  {1920),  pp.  1-23. 
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ing  means  of  retail  distribution  in  botii  town  and  city,  and, 
although  it  is  familiar  to  all,  later  discusBion  will  be  clarified 
if  its  main  characteristics  are  briefly  enumerated  at  this  point. 
Such  a  store  is  owned  and  operated  as  an  independent  unit. 
It  handles  a  restricted  line  of  products — ^meat,  groceries,  drugs, 
hardware,  jewelry,  coal,  candy,  dry  goods,  millinery,  athletic 
goods,  confections — and  consequently  need  not  be  elaborately 
departmentized.  The  reasons  for  the  strength  of  the  unit 
store  in  its  competition  with  department  stores,  chain  stores, 
and  with  mail  order  houses  have  been  described  as  follows:  * 
(o)  convenience  to  the  customer,  as  illustrated  by  the  "cor- 
ner" grocery  store;  (b)  complete  stocks,  which  can  be  kept 
more  complete  than  those  of  the  average  department  store  or 
mail  order  house.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  larger  city 
specialty  stores;  but  it  is  also  true  of  rural  or  suburban  stores, 
since  they  are  usually  competing  with  small  departi^ent  stores 
or  country  general  stores.  Further  advantages  are:  (c)  the 
personal  service  of  the  proprietor  to  the  public,  which  fre- 
quently results  in  his  building  a  strong  pei^nal  clientele, 
over  whose  purchases  he  possesses  a  large  influence;  (d)  the 
possibility  of  rapid  turnovers,  which  on  the  average,  however, 
appears  not  to  have  been  realized;  and  (e)  low  expenses.  Re- 
cent investigations  from  a  number  of  sources  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  selling  expenses  of  department  stores  at  least  are 
higher  than  the  best,  perhaps  than  the  average,  of  competing 
specialty  stores.' 

The  same  source  points  out  various  disadvantages  of  the 
unit  store.  First  of  these  is  (a)  the  limited  trade  area  from 
which  the  neighborhood  store  in  particular  draws,  and  which 
precludes  the  possibility  of  a  large  business,     (b)  Newspaper 

'Ralph  SUrr  Butler,  Marketitm  Methods,  pp.  62-69.  Butler  calls 
them  "specialty"  etares,  but  this  term  usually  has  a  narrower  meaning, 
referring  to  a  type  of  urban  unit  store  which  utilizes  aggreaeive  aales 
efforts  or  specializes  in  catering  to  a  more  or  less  exclusive  clientele. 

'See,  for  example,  Nystrom,  op.  cU.,  pp.  363-266.  This  point  will  be 
diecussed  again  in  Chap.  XII. 
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advertising  cannot  be  used  to  the  best  advantage,  ior  the  cost 
of  effective  advertising  in  view  of  the  limited  patronage — 
particularly  of  the  neighborhood  store — is  often  far  too  great 
ID  relation  to  sales  to  warrant  the  expenditure.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  advertising  in  large  newspapers  which  have 
a  much  wider  circulation  than  the  trading  area  of  the  small 
store,  (c)  To  the  person  desiring  to  buy  many  articles  the 
limited  line  carried  by  the  unit  store  is  a  disadvantage  as 
compared  with  the  many  lines  of  the  department  store,  or 
even  with  a  varied  line  of  goods  under  one  roof  or  in  one  cata- 
logue of  the  mail  order  house.^  (d)  Certain  buying  wealc- 
nessee  also  exist:  many  manufacturers  give  greater  quantity 
discounts  to  mail  order,  chain,  and  department  stores;  and 
through  their  extensive  buying  organizations  larger  establish- 
ments are  also  better  able  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
market,  and  to  gain  any  advantages  which  superior  market 
knowledge  may  yield,  (e)  Unit  stores  are  liable  to  be  poorly 
managed.  Although  this  is  not  an  inherent  weakness  it  is 
very  common.* In  fact,  it  is  perhaps  true  that  the  difference 
between  the  small  store  and  its  large  competitor  is  due  funda- 
mentally to  the  superior  managing  ability  of  the  proprietor 
who  started  the  latter.  If  the  owner  of  the  unit  store  were  a 
better  manager,  he  would  very  likely  branch  out  into  larger 
lines  of  merchandising.  Recent  investigation  shows,  never- 
theless, that  many  fimall  unit  stores  are  operated  with  remark- 
able efiBciency." 

The  unit  store  is  the  "regular"  dealer  at  retail.    And  the 

*  Many  housewives  who  are  within  shopping  distance  of  good  Etores 
of  the  Bpeciotty  type  prefer  to  order  many  of  their  goods  from  mail 
order  houses  because  lees  time  is  necessary  to  select  the  goods  from  the 
catalogue  and  make  out  the  order  than  would  be  taken  in  going  from 
store  to  store  looking  over  the  stocks  of  each  kind  of  article  bought. 
A  similar  advantage  is  offered  by  department  stores. 

'See  the  report  of  the  Northwestern  University  Bureau  of  Business 
Research  on  the  retail  clothing  iuduatry — Cogts,  Merchandimtg  Pmo- 
tieet,  AdverUnni;  and  Sales  in  the  Retail  Dutribulion  o)  CloOang 
<1921>-4iereafter  referred  to  as  The  Clothing  Svrvey. 
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great  bulk  of  staple  commodities,  as  well  as  of  many  special- 
ties, is  distributed  through  such  stores.'* 

II 

Technical  Aspects  of  Retail  Development:  Transporta- 
tion and  Communication, — Important  technical  developments 
of  the  last  half  century  have  had  o.  marked  effect  on  both  the 
methods  and  policies  of  retail  stores.  One  of  these  develop- 
ments is  the  improvement  of  transportation  and  conmiunica- 
tion.  Although  these  improvements  are  usually  thought  of 
as  they  have  affected  the  wholesale  trade,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  they  have  influenced  retail  trade  as  well.  Because  of 
these  changes,  it  is  now  unnecessary  for  the  retailer  to  stock 
heavily  in  normal  times.  A  call  on  the  telephone,  a  letter,  or 
a  telegram  to  the  near-by  distributing  agency  of  jobber  or 
manufacturer  serves  to  start  goods  on  the  way,  and  they  are 
soon  delivered  by  freight,  express,  parcel  post,  or  motor  truck. 
Theve  is  thus  made  possible  to  the  retailer  a  very  close  correla- 
tion between  supply  and  demand. 

But  these  improvements  have  also  developed  new  kinds  of 
competition.  Department  stores  have  become  important  in 
our  cities,  and  city  stores  generaliy  have  gained  trade  which 
formerly  went  to  the  country  general  store  and  to  the  unit 
store  in  the  small  towns.  The  products  of  remote  parts  of  the 
world  have  been  made  available,  stimulating  new  kinds  of 
retail  business  and  rendering  existing  trade  more  comphcated. 
A  wholly  new  type  of  business,  the  mail  order  house,  is  ren- 
dered possible.  And,  finally,  this  development  of  conmiunica- 
tion  and  transportation  has  changed  the  consuming  public  to 
one  which,  educated  through  travel  and  the  press,  has  acquired 
a  more  varied  and  a  more  exacting  taste." 

"The  nature  of  I&rge  retailing  will  be  described  in  the  following  chap- 
ter, and  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  the  general 
conditions  and  problems  of  retailing. 

"This  has  had  its  effect  on  the  character  of  goods  sold  and  the  nature 
of  the  service  provided.    In  explaining  the  "drift"  of  consumera  toward 
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Manufacturing  Progress  and  Retailing. — Rapid  progress 
in  manufacture  has  likewise  had  marked  effects  ia  the  retail 
field.  New  goods  are  conatantly  brought  on  the  market,  either 
as  modifications  or  duplications  of  commodities  already  on  the 
market  or  to  meet  heretofore  unsatisfied  and  unrecognised 
wants.  Among  such  articles  are  the  safety  razor,  vacuum 
cleaner,  automobile  and  motor  truck,  cash  register,  breakfast 
foods,  canned  foods.  These  new  commodities  have  caused 
new  stores  to  develop,  have  necessitated  new  departments  in 
old  stores,  and  have  complicated  the  retailer's  buying  and 
selling  problems.  With  the  development  of  manufactured 
phannaceutical  products  much  of  the  time  the  druggist  for- 
merly spent  in  preparing  prescriptions  and  providing  remedies 
is  no  longer  needed  for  that  purpose,  and  to  this  extent  be  has 
tMcome  more  largely  a  distributor  of  pills  and  patent  medi- 
cines. But  on  the  other  hand  modem  manufacture  has  pro- 
vided the  drug  store  with  such  side  lines  as  toilet  articles, 
photographic  supplies,  stationery,  "soft  drinkB."  and  con- 
fectionery. Book  stores  have  multiplied  with  the  increasing 
growth  of  the  publishing  business.  The  development  of  can- 
ning factories  and  of  packaged  products  has  worked  a  revohi- 
tion  in  the  work  of  the  grocer. 

The  increased  variety  of  goods  now  offered  for  sale  has  also 
made  buying  more  difficult.  And  this  has  helped  to  continue 
the  jobber  as  an  important  feature  of  the  market  at  a  time 
when  Umprovements  in  transportation,  communication,  and 
the  financial  status  of  retailers  and  manufacturers  tend  toward 
his  elimination.    The  increased  use  of  national  advertising  by 

quality  merchandiBe,  1J.  C  PUhn  declares  it  lo  be  due  to  (1)  finding 
out  that  good  grades  of  goods  are  better  values  in  the  end,  (2)  the 
opportunity  of  "shopping"  in  department  stores  which  has  made  women 
better  buyers,  <3)  the  part  national  magaiioes  play  in  carrying  style 
and  quality  ideas  to  remote  places,  so  that  last  season's  goods  cannot 
be  sold  ^nywhere  as  up-to-date  merchandise,  (4)  to  the  fact  th&t  women 
have  become  educated  to  the  importance  of  good  buying. — C.  C.  Pariin, 
The  Merehandmng  o]  TexlUea  (Pub.  by  the  National  Wholeaala  Diy 
Goods  Association),  pp.  33-35. 
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(manufacturers  and  wholesalers  has  so  stimulated  the  demand 
for  certain  products  that  the  retaifer  is  often  forced  to  cany 
them  against  his  wiipin  order  to  keep  the  trade  of  customers 
who  are  induced  to  call  for  them  by  the  sales  efforts  of  their 
producers.  These  advertisers  have  made  the  dealer's  positi<»i 
even  more  difficult  by  means  of  the  propaganda  by  which  they 
have  tried  to  educate  consumers  against  the  substitution  of 
other  goods  for  the  advertised  product.  This  increases  the 
variety  of  such  goods  he  must  handle  and  slows  up  the  turn 
of  his  stock,  and  frequently  the  profit  on  these  lines  is  rela- 
tively small.  Such  a  condition  tends,  of  course,  to  offset  the 
advantages  which  are  derived  from  improved  transportation 
and  communication.  Furthermore,  the  products  of  remote 
areas  have  been  made  available,  and  these  have  added  further 
to  the  variety  of  goods  demanded. 

This  increased  variety  of  merchandise,  together  with  the 
fact  that  a  greater  volume  of  goods  per  capita  is  being  pro- 
duced than  in  former  years,  has  caused  retailing  to  become 
relatively  more  important.  In  addition  to  the  new 
commodities  now  produced,  factories  manufacture  goods 
formerly  made  in  the  home,  and  these,  when  sold  back 
to  the  home,  call  for  retail  service  not  formerly  needed.  As 
clothing — first  men's  and  then  women's  and  children's — butter, 
and  cheese  have  come  to  be  made  in  factories,  need  arises  for 
retail  service  which  was  unnecessary  when  these  goods  were 
made  in  the  home.  The  large  scale  manufacture  of  ready- 
made  clothing  has  added  men's  and  women's  clothing  depart- 
ments to  department  stores  and  has  brought  in  three  new 
specialty  stores,  the  men's  and  the  women's  suit  shops  and 
the  children's  shop.  The  extension  of  the  factory  system  to 
the  manufacture  of  dairy  products,  the  slaughter  of  meat,  the 
canning  of  foods,  and  the  manufacture  of  millinery,  has  had 
similar  effects.  This  has  increased  the  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  retailing,  as  well  as  the  number  of  retail  stores. 

•  Finally,  the  devdopment  of  braqdad)  advertised,  oackajted 
commodities  has  also  affected  retailing.    It  has  removed  much 
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of  the  trouble  of  weighing  and  packaging,'^  has  rendered  it 
easier  to  keep  the  store  neat  and  sanitary,  has  changed  the 
selling  problem  by  making  Bale  by  deecription — including  the 
brand  of  the  maker  or  merchant — take  the  place,  many  times, 
of  tibe  unaided  efforts  of  ihe  retailer.  This  development  has 
also  removed  from  the  retailer  a  large  amount  of  the  ultimate 
responsibility  for  the  quality  of  the  goods  delivered.  Pro- 
ducers are  more  and  more  taking  upon  their  own  shoulders 
a  large  part  of  the  responsibility  for  sales  and  quality.** 

Ill 

Tile  develt^ments  which  have  just  been  simimarised,  to- 
gether with  the  increased  selling  efforts  of  the  manufacturer 
and  the  changed  methods  of  wholesaling  described  in  previous 
chapters,  have  had  important  influences  on  the  operatiim  of 
retail  stores.  These  conditions  have  rendered  the  performance 
of  BOOK  of  the  retail  functions  more  difficult  than  they  have 
btien  in  the  past ;  others  are  easier  to  perform. 
i/  Buying. — ^Perhaps  the  most  difficult  retail  function  is  buy- 
ing. This  is  to  be  expected.  For  the  service  of  the  retailer 
is  to  assemble  goods  for  dispersion  to  the  consumer  at  the 
latter's  convenience.  This  usually  means,  also,  at  the  mo- 
mentary demand  of  the  consumer.  Consequently,  the  retailer 
is  forced  to  estimate  in  advance  what  t,hese  demands  will  be, 
and  to  be  prepared  to  fill  them  as  exactly  as  he  can.  To  do 
this,  he  must  invest  in  stock,  or  arrange  to  receive  credit 
from  the  supply  houses.  Then,  when  the  goods  are  bought, 
they  must  be  stored  and  prepared  ioi  sale.    If  products  de- 

"The  uae  of  packaged  goods  increased  during  the  World  War.  See, 
for  example,  Harvard  Bureau  of  Buainem  Research,  Bui.  No.  13  (1919), 
Managemenl  Probleitia  in  Retail  Grocery  Stores,  p.  31. 

"Theoe  points  are  commented  on  at  some  length  in  Chap.  XIX.  By 
producers  in  this  case  is  meant  those  whose  name  the  trade  cotmecta 
witli  a  product.  A  branded  product,  for  example,  may  be  sold  under 
a  manufacturer's  brand  or  a  jobber's  brand,  or  it  may  be  branded  tqr 
the  retailer. 
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teriorate,  or  if  the  demand  ceases,  or  is  Dot  as  brisk  as  antici- 
pated the  dealer  will  suffer  loss.  But  if  he  does  not  have  the 
products  his  trade  calls  for  he  is  in  danger  of  losing  its  patnm- 
age.  Finally,  after  the  goods  are  ordered  and  in  his  store, 
the  merchant  must  often  deliver  them  to  his  customers,  to 
many  of  whom  he  may  grant  credit. 

The  size  of  stock  which  it  is  necessary  to  have  on  hand  in 
order  to  do  a  ^ven  volume  of  business  in  most  lines  is  now_ 
much  less  than  it  was  in  the  past.  Improvements 
m  transportation  and  communication  have  brought  about  the 
better  dissemination  of  market  news,  increased  the  use  of 
traveling  salesmen  sent  out  by  manufacturers  and  jobbers,  and 
speeded  up  deliveries.  The  first  helps  the  merchant  to  keep 
posted  on  market  trends,  and,  with  the  last  two,  has  made  less 
essential  the  former  semi-annual  trip  to  inspect  and  buy  goods 
in  the  wholesale  market.  The  increasing  competition,  more- 
over, of  manufacturers  with  jobbers,  and  of  each  of  these 
classes  among  themselves,  has  led  to  a  further  speeding  up  of 
deliveries,  as  well  as  to  a  willingness  on  their  part  to  deliver 
small  orders  at  frequent  intervals.  The  merchant  can  keep 
in  constant  touch  with  his  sources  of  supply,  and,  with  quick 
deliveries,  he  need  not  order  in  such  large  amounts  as  for- 
merly. This  not  only  reduces  his  financing  and  storing  prob- 
lems, but  it  reduces  the  risk  of  physical  and  market  loss. 

Selling  Assistance  frcxn  Manufacturers  and  Jobbers. — 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  retail  merchant  receives  a  great 
deal  of  assistance  in  selling  from  manufacturers  and  jobbers. 
A  part  of  this  is  direct,  as  illustrated  by  some  of  the  forms 
of  dealer  cooperation:  window  cards,  electros,  circulars  mailed 
to  his  customers,  and  advice  on  sellii^,  accounting,  and  other 
retail  preblems."  Some  assistance  is  iiidirect,  but  oiten'of 
great  importance.  The  "national"  advertising  of  manufac- 
turers is  the  chief  indirect  item.      In  so  far  as  the  manufac- 

"See  P.  T.  Cherington,  The  First  AdvertinTin  Book,  Chap.  IV;  and 
Paul  W.  Ivey,  "The  Manufttcturer'B  Marketing  Problem,"  Admini^n^ 
turn.  Vol.  I  (Mar.,  1921),  pp.  341-347. 
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turer'fi  efforts  are  truly  effective  in  linking  the  retailer  with 
the  demand  created,  the  retailer's  selling  problem  is  by  so 
much  made  easier.  But  to  the  extent  that  all  competing 
dealers  tend  to  link  up  with  such  efforts,  it  simply  means  that 
the  force  of  competition  is  felt  at  other  points. 

But  the  dealer  need  not  be  &  passive  factor  in  selling.  For 
he  himself  can  influence  the  demand  for  his  goods  and  services. 
Good  service  in  performing  the  various  functions  of  retailing 
is,  for  the  small  retailer,  the  most  important  means  of  doing 
this.  And  both  large  and  small  dealers  utilize  modem  aggres- 
sive selling  with  great  success.  Advertising,  su^estive  ar- 
rangement of  merchandise,  well  selected  stocks,  well  performed 
services,  attractive  store  surroundings,  trained  salesmen — all 
are  used  by  aggressive  retailers  to  create  a  demand  for  their 
products  and  their  services. 

Tendency  Toward  Better  Service. — Under  modern  com-> 
petitive  conditions  the  tendency  in  retailing  has  been  toward 
better  and  better  service.  The  retailer's  individual  problem  is 
to  improve  his  service,  but  to  do  it  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 
and  to  cover  this  cost  through  a  large  enoi^  margin  on  a 
sufficient  volume  of  sales.  This  is  true  of  all  service  indus- 
tries, but  because  of  the  very  great  emphasis  which  has  been 
put  on  improvement  in  service  in  retailing  and  the  effect  this 
has  had  in  increasing  the  cost  of  retailing  goods,  it  is  well  to 
emphasize  particularly  this  feature  of  the  retail  business. 
This  demand  for  service  is  due  in  part  to  real  consumer  de- 
mand and  in  part  to  the  limits  within  which  retail  competition 
has  been  confined  by  the  encroachments  of  the  manufacturer 
and  the  jobber  upcm  parts  of  the  retail  field — particularly  in 
ttie  packaging,  branding,  and  advertising  previously  men- 
tioned. 

Advertising  and  the  Retailer. — ^Advertising  tends  to  low^r 
tile  cost  of  selling  at  retail.  That  this  may  result  from  the 
manufacturer's  advertising  has  already  been  suggested.  The 
advertising  with  which  the  consumer  comes  in  contact  in  his 
daily  paper,  in  magazines,  on  street  cars,  sign  boards,  dodgers. 
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aod  in  the  store,  tends  to  lower  selling  cost  because  it  doea 
more  cheaply  sales  work  which  would  otherwise  have  to  be 
done  by  peraonai  solicitation."  Furthennore,  when  the  con- 
sumer has  decided,  or  has  been  influenced,  in  favor  of  certain 
goods,  it  takes  far  less  time  to  make  a  sale,  and  individual 
sales  may  be  larger  in  some  cases  because  the  goode  are  thus 
known.  Advertising,  moreover,  brings  new  merchandise  to 
the  attention  of  consumers  and  informs  them  when  and  where 
goods  they  particularly  desire  are  on  sale.  And  dealers, 
throuf^  advertising  are  enabled  to  move  slow  stock  from  their 
shelves  with  greater  speed.  In  all  of  these  things  the  time 
of  the  clerk  is  saved,  and  many  sales  are  made  which  would 
be  too  costly  to  close  if  reliance  were  placed  on  retail  sales- 
men alone — sales  which  could,  however,  never  be  made  with- 
out the  exertion  of  sales  effort. 

New  Problems. — But  these  modem  developments  are  not 
all  to  the  retailer's  advantage.  (Xhe  increase  is  the  numbn 
and  variety  of  products  has  made  buying  and  assembly  more 
difficult.''^  '^^  retailer  must  now  choose  from  among  great 
numbers  of  similar  products  the  ones  which  hie  customers  will 
demand  and  like,  and  which  will  net  him  a  profitable  margin 
over  costs.  The  development  of  In^iada,  labels,  trade-marks, 
and  especially  of  products  nationally  advertised  has  accentu- 
ated the  problem.  When  there  are  several  similar  products 
which  consumers  ask  for,  and  even  insist  on  having,  the  stock 
of  goods  which  the  dealer  must  cany  is  greatly  increased. 
For  to  carry  a  sufficient  stock  of  five  brands  of  shaving  soap, 
tooth  paste,  or  baking  powder  to  meet  all  demands  involves  a 
much  larger  stock  than  is  necessary  to  supply  the  same  de- 
mand when  but  one  or  two  brands  need  to  be  carried.^The 
small  margin  on  which  some  of  these  goods  are  sold  is  sup- 
p<Medly  offset  by  the  higher  rate  of  turnover.    But  when  it  is 

"See  p.  16,  note  8,  and  pp.  520-524. 

"See  Harvftrd  Bureau  of  Busiaeas  Research,  Bui.  No.  13,  Manao^ 
nwni  Problenu  m  RetaU  Grocery  Storet,  pp.  32-33. 
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necessary  to  stock  seveuil  competing  products  this  advantage 
tends  to  be  minimized.  J 

Finally,  some  of  the  service  •developments  of  the  department 
stores  have  had  an  important  eSect  od  retailing.  In  tiieir 
efforts  to  enlarge  their  volume  of  business  many  stores  try  to 
imitate  some  of  the  services  of  theSe  largS  eBtatlHstllUtoU,  and 
thus  they  greatly  increase  their  coatB.  The  luxurious  fixtures, 
liberal  grant  of  credit,  return  privileges,  and  elaborate  delivery 
service  of  many  small  stores  have  proved  an  expense  not  war- 
ranted by  their  volume  of  business.  The  extreme  to  which 
tiiese  have  been  carried  has  evidently  not  met  the  approval  of 
all  consumers.  For  the  mail  order  house,  the  cash-and-carry 
and  the  serve-self  stores  with  their  emphasis  on  a  less  elabo- 
rate service  have  made  remarkable  progress  in  recent  years. 
So  great  have  the  inroads  of  these  stores  been  that  the  older 
type  of  unit  stores  has  had  to  look  closely  to  its  merchandising 
policies  and  methods — not  only  to  improve  its  service  but  to 
reduce  its  coets. 

Widespread  Inefficiency. — ^Tbere  is  ample  room  for  im- 
provement in  retail  methods.  Inefficient  salesmanship,  poorly 
selected  stocks,  excessive  inventories,  and  high  costs  are  alto- 
gether too  common  among  unit  stores.  Ketailii^  is  costly  at 
best.  For  the  small  amounts  in  which  goods  are  sold,  the 
wide  varieties  in  which  they  are  demanded,  and  the  physical 
and  conmiercial  deterioration  to  which  consumption  goods  are 
often  subject  make  this  the  most  costly  phase  of  our  marketing 
system.  Of  the  price  paid  by  the  final  consumer  for  staple 
commodities,  from  20  to  50  per  cent,  often  more,  is  the  margin 
which  goes  to  cover  the  cost  of  retailing."  There  are,  how- 
ever, wide  differences  in  coats  among  retail  stores  in  the  same 
lines  of  business.  This  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
public  will  continue  to  patronize  inefficient  stores  because  they 
are  convenient.  It  results  also  from  the  fact  that  prices  have 
been  rising  for  years,  a  condition  which  has  tended  to  keep  the 

"For  some  typical  margins  see  pp.  610,  515-518. 
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inefficieDt  in  ihe  field  longer  than  they  could  othervise  have 
remained.^' 

Retail  Methods  and  Polidea. — This  discussion  of  some  of 
the  imBortant  conditions  of  modem  retailing  leade  naturally 
to  a  statement  of  the  methods  and  policies  of  modem  retail 
merchandising.  Competition  is  keen,  efficient  methods  have 
been  introduced,  and  new  types  of  stores  have  been  developed. 
Before  discussing  these  conditions,  however,  the  reader  should 
be  cautioned  that  not  all  of  the  tendencies  just  described,  nor 
those  about  to  be  discussed,  are  necessarily  found  in  all  stores. 
Thus,  many  unit  stores,  department  stores,  chain  stores,  and 
mail  order  houses  have  their  own  brands  and  do  not  handle 
manufacturers'  or  jobbers'  brands  extensively;^*  many  small 
stores  refuse  to  give  credit,  or  do  not  deliver;  and  the  familiar 
cash-and-carry  store  and  the  self-service  store  appear  to  be 
distinct  movements  away   from  present  methods  in  retail 


A  given  store  can  compete  on  a  basis  of  price,  by  selling  at 
a  lower  price  than  do  its  ccnnpetitors ;  it  can  handle  quality 
merchandise  and  charge  quality  prices;  or  it  may  emphasise 
the  nature  of  the  service  it  renders  in  meeting  the  coneumer'a 
needs. "Various  modifications  and  combinations  of  these  poli- 
cies are  always  evident  in  the  retail  trade. 

Elaboration  of  Service. — The  point  of  first  importance  in 
describing  merchandising  policies  is  the  elaboration  of  the 
retail  service,  through  carrying  a  wide  selection  of  com- 
modities, and  by  means  of  such  measures  as  the  increased 
el^ance  and  cleanliness  of  the  store,  prompt  delivery  service, 
and  the  grantii^;  of  credit.  It  is  important  to  point  out  the 
distinction  between  goods  and  services.    An  order  of  goods 

"The  aesertions  here  made  are  Dot  eupported  by  definite  data  because 
they  are  now  generally  rew^nized  aa  true  by  students  of  retailing.  For 
atatistical  proof  and  for  further  discussion  see  the  reports  of  the  Bureaus 
of  Business  Research  of  Harvard  and  Northwestern  Universities,  and 
Nystrom,  The  Economic  of  Retailing. 

*  Many  snoall  stores— drug  stores  in  particular— sell  goods  under  their 
own  brand- 
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which  the  consumer  goes  to  the  store  to  purchase,  pays  for, 
and  carries  to  his  home  is  a  different  commodity  from  that  for 
which  the  order  is  taken  by  the  delivery  boy  or  over  the  tele- 
phone, sold  on  credit,  and  delivered  at  the  cuBtomer's  home. 
For  the  cost  of  order-taking,  of  carrying  the  customer's  ac- 
count, and  of  delivery  must  be  added  to  the  one,  whereas 
theee  do  not  enter  into  the  merchandising  cost  of  the 
other. 

An  important  aspect  of  retail  service,  which  is  another  im- 
portant cause  for  the  high  cc^  of  retailing,  is  the  ease  with 
which  the  consmner  can  reach  the  store,  and  the  certainty 
with  which  he  can  get  exactly  what  he  desires.  The  first 
accounts  on  the  one  hand  for  the  innumerable  small  neigh- 
borhood stores,  often  inefficiently  and  hence  expensively  oper- 
ated; and,  with  the  second,  it  accounts  for  the  tendency  for 
stores  to  concentrate  in  "downtown"  areas  where  very  high 
rents  must  be  paid.'"  The  second  accounts  also  for  the  wide 
variety  of  goods  which  modern  stores  carry.  This  variety  of 
goods  increases  the  buying  costs  of  both  wholesalers  and 
retailers,  increases  the  total  investment  in  stocks,  slows  up 
the  stock-turn,  and  makes  selling  more  difficult. 

Other  Policies. — Three  other  policies  of  modern  retailing 
which  affect  the  consimier  have  become  characteristic:  one 
price  to  all,  no  solicitation  in  the  store,  and  the  privilege  of 
rettuuing  goods  which  do  not  meet  the  consumer's  fancy  or 
which  are  not  as  they  were  represented  to  be.  Fixing  a  price 
for  a  product  and  making  it  public  to  all  prospective  buyers 
has  largely  eliminated  the  higgling  in  the  market  so  charac- 
teristic of  early  retailing.  This  policy  has  likewise  gone  far 
to  remove  the  suspicion  which  the  consumer  formerly  felt  when 
buying.  It  is  probable  that  no.  other  policy  could  generally 
prevail  to-day.  With  the  multiplicity  of  goods  appearing 
on  the  market  neither  the  consumer  nor  the  storekeeper  and 
his  clerks  have  the  time,  or  even  the  knowledge  of  prices  and 

"  Nortfawestem  UniverBity  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  The  Cloth- 
Wfi  Survey,  pp.  103,  106-137. 
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qualities,  to  "bargain"  over  the  small  purchases  now  common 
to  the  retail  trade. 

This  same  multiplicity  of  products  makes  it  necessary  for 
the  consumer  to  look  and  consider  before  purchasing.  And 
to  make  him  more  at  ease  in  this  and  so  to  gain  and  keep 
his  custom,  the  policy  of  no  solicitation  in  the  store  has  been 
generally  adopted."  The  privilege  of  returning  unsatisfac- 
tory goods  under  reasonable  restrictions  has  gone  far  to  in- 
crease further  the  confidence  of  the  consuming  public  in  their 
retail  dealers.  Marshall  Field's  alleged  dictum,  "The  cus- 
tomer is  always  right,"  defines  what  is  a  fairly  settled  policy 
among  the  better  stores.'* 

Retail  Brands. — A  final  policy  of  modem  retailing  is  the  in- 
troduction of  retail  brands,  that  is,  of  goods  bearing  the  brand 
of  the  retailer  rather  than  that  of  the  manufacturer  or  whole- 
saler. This  is  a  policy  which  is  characteristic  of  department 
stores,  mail  order  houses,  and  chain  store  systems.  But  it  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  these.  Specialty  stores  in  the  larger 
Qities,  in  particular,  often  adopt  this  sales  policy.  The  classes 
of  stores  which  have  been  mentioned  are  commonly  doing  busi- 
ness on  a  large  scale,  and  they  find  it  necessary  to  use  every 
available  means  to  call  to  their  store  and  to  maintain  the 
patronage  of  a  large  clientele.  By  branding  the  merchandise 
they  sell  these  retailers  endeavor  to  influence  consumers  to 
buy  their  goods,  which  can  be  bought  only  of  them.  There 
are  also  price  advantages  to  be  gained  from  branding.  Cut 
price  selling  by  other  stores  is  not  felt  so  keenly  when  the 

"This  policy  does  Dot  mean  that  eSorts  are  not  made  to  introduce 
akillful  Belling.  This  ie  being  done  more  and  more.  But  the  sales 
effort  is  not  carried  to  the  extent  of  making  the  prospective  buyer 
uncomfortable  or  resentful. 

*Thia  policy  has  been  carried  so  far  by  some  stores  and  abused  by 
the  public  so  freely  that  some  merchants  have  endeavored  to  take 
advantage  of  the  unsettled  conditions  of  the  past  few  years  to  place 
necessary  restrictions  on  this  practice. 
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merchant  sells  goods  under  his  own  trade-mark,  since  the 
goods  are  not  directly  comparable,  so  far  as  the  consumer  is 
able  to  judge,  with  similar  goods  sold  in  other  stores.  This 
same  fact  sometimes  enables  the  retailer  to  maintain  a  wider 
margin  on  his  branded  merchandise  than  he  could  maintain 
on  merchandise  branded  by  wholesalers  and  manufacturers 
and  sold  in  competing  stores,  as  well  as  in  his  own.*^ 

IV 

Certain  outstanding  policies  are  evident  in  the  organization 
and  management  of  the  modem  store.  In  common  with  in- 
dustry generally  the  tendency  to  large  plants  and  large  organi- 
zations has  been  felt  in  the  retail  business,  outstanding  exam- 
ples of  which  are  the  department  store,  the  mail  order  house, 
and  the  chain  store  system.  And  although  the  small  store 
continues  important  and  in  many  lines  is  apparently  holding 
its  own,  the  growth  and  the  importance  of  the  lai^  retail 
merchandising  establishment  continue  to.  increase." 

Stock-Tum.^ — Another  important  aspect  of  modem  mer- 
chandising is  the  emphasis  which  is  placed  upon  a  rapid  mer- 
chandise turnover,  or  stock-tum.  The  usual  method  of  de- 
termining stock-turn  is  to  divide  the  merchandise  sold  during 
a  given  period  by  the  average  stock  on  hand'*  during  that 

"Branding  is  further  discussed  on  pp.  403-406  and  in  its  relation  to 
jobbing  on  pp.  142-146.  See  also  Paul  T.  Cheriogton,  The  ElemeitU  of 
Uarketmg  (1920),  Ch&p.  XIV;  and  H.  B.  Vanderblue,  "The  Marketing 
Function  of  Advertising,"  AdverlUing  and  Selling,  Vol.  XXIX  (June 
5.  1920),  pp.  16-18. 

"Figures  do  not  appear  to  be  available  to  make  certain  the  exact 
relative  status  of  these  two  claaies  of  organiiations  now  and  at  previous 
times. 

'The  average  stock  on  hand  is  the  averse  inventory.  When  an  iji- 
ventoiy  is  taken  but  once  a  year  the  average  of  the  inventory  at  the 
end  of  the  previous  year  and  of  the  present  year  is  commonly  used. 
Since  the  stock  is  often  lower  than  normal  at  inventory  time  this  makes 
Ihe  turnover  appear  more  rapid  than  it  really  is. 
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period,  using  cost  figures  in  each  case."'  Tlie  reeulting  figure 
is  the  turnover  for  the  period.  Thus,  if  a  store  sells  during 
a  year  merchandise  which  cost  $360,000,  and  if  it  had  on  hand 
during  the  year  an  average  stock  of  goods  which  cost  $72,000 
the  merchandise  turnover  would  be 

360,000        -    ,,  ,  „ 

■^2000  =  5  (*"™^  P**  year)." 

The  rapidity  of  the  stock-turn,  or  tiunover,  is  an  important 
barometer  of  good  merchandising.  It  also  serves  as  a  means 
of  comparison  between  departments,  between  different  periods 
of  time,  between  stores,  and  between  lines  of  business.  In  it 
are  seen  the  signs  which  point  to  the  effectiveness  or  ineffec- 
tiveness of  the  buying  plan,  the  price  plan,  and  the  selling 
plan.  The  business  aim  of  the  merchant  is  to  so  order  his 
merchandising  that  large  net  profits  will  be  made.  This  may 
result  from  a  rapid  stock-turn  with  a  small  margin  of  net 
profit  on  each  turn,  from  a  slower  stock-turn  with  a  wider 
margin  of  net  profit,  or  it  may  result  from  a  rapid  turn,  but 
accompanied,  likewise,  by  a  wide  margin  of  net  profit.  These 
cases  are  developed  in  the  three  accompanying  illustrations. 

Case  I 

Annual  sales  at  coat  $100,000 

Average  stock  at  coat 10,000 

Annual  stock-turn   10  times 

Net  profit  per  turn 1%  (»100) 

Annual  profit  (10  turns) 9    1,000 

This  is  10  per  cent  on  the  average  investment  in 
stock. 

"Selling  price  figures  may  be  used.  Ttie  important  thing  is  to  use 
the  same  figures  for  both  sales  and  average  stock  on  hand.  See  Clifton 
H.  Field,  RetaU  Buying  (1917),  Chap.  X. 

"Turnover  is  sometimes  figured  by  determining  the  number  of  6aya, 
on  the  average,  which  it  takes  to  sell  out  the  average  stock  on  hand. 
If  the  sales  are  $360,000  per  year  this  is  at  the  rate  of  11,000  per 
day  (counting  360  days).    An  average  iuventoiy  of  S72,000  is,  there-. 
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Case  It 

Annual  sales  at  cost  $100,000 

Average  stock  at  coei 20,000 

Annual  etock-tum    6  times 

Net  profit  per  turn 2%  ($400) 

Aimual  profit  (6  turns) $    2,000 

This,  also,  is  10  per  cent  on  the  average  invest- 
ment in  stock. 

Case  IIT 

Annual  sales  at  cost $t00,000 

Average  stock  at  cost 10,000 

Annual  stock-turn  10  times 

Net  profit  per  turn  2%  («200) 

Annual  profit  (10  turns)    $    2,000 

This  is  20  per  cent  on  the  average  investment  in 
stock. 

Stock-Turn  and  Prices. — If  low  prices  which  oet  extremely 
small  mai^ins  will  Increase  the  stock-turn  sufficiently  to  make 
the  net  annual  return  greater  than  it  will  be  with  higher  prices 
and  a  larger  margin  but  slower  turnover,  that  policy  shotild 
be  adopted.  The  problem  of  the  retailer  is  to  determine  the 
best  relation  between  his  profit  margin  on  individual  turns  at 
particular  prices  and  the  rate  of  turnover  which  he  obtains  at 
these  prices.  In  the  staple  lines,  such  as  dry  goods,  groceries, 
meats,  and  hardware,  the  policy  of  a  rapid  turnover  on  email 
margins  is  largely  favored.  This  tendency  has  resulted  in 
part  from  the  process  of  education  carried  on  by  manufac- 
turers of  advertised  branded  merchandise,  who  emphasize  the 
rapid  turnover  possible  and  the  small  sales  effort  necessary 
to  sell  their  goods.  Perhaps  a  greater  stimulus  to  rapid  turn- 
over has  been  the  example  of  the  cut  price  or  low  price  stores 
who  use  the  price  appeal,  and  consequently  to  which  a  rapid 

fore,  seventy-two  days'  sales.  This  figure  can  be  turned  into  an 
annual  turnover  rate  by  dividing  360  (days  in  a  year)  by  72  (days' 
gales,  of  the  average  stock)  or  five  turns  per  annum.  ., 
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turnover  is  an  important  criterion  of  succeas.  In  other  lines, 
such  as  jewelry,  high  class  furniture,  and  fancy  goods,  the  turn- 
over is  usually  muchslower;  and  it  is  not  sufficiently  stimu- 
lated by  low  prices  to  warrant  dealers  in  keeping  their  margins 
at  a  low  point.  In  such  cases  a  proper  purchase  plan  and 
high  grade  sales  efforts  are  of  greater  relative  importance. 

Buying  and  Sales  Effort. — The  importance  of  the  price 
policy  in  its  relation  to  turnover  may  easily  be  over-em- 
phasized. Of  perhaps  greater  importance  is  the  skill  with 
which  buying  is  done  and  the  success  of  the  sales  campaign. 
Nothing  is  so  likely  to  slow  up  turnover  as  the  purchase  of 
goods  in  larger  quantities  than  the  trade  demands,  and  the 
piu-chase  of  goods  which  do  not  sell.  Yet  both  causes  for  a 
slow  stock-turn  are  constantly  in  operation.  Quantity  prices 
and  the  sales  efforts  of  supply  houses  constantly  lead  to  over- 
stocking. And  the  excessive  variety  of  goods  offered  for  sale, 
and  pushed  by  the  skillful  merchandising  of  manufacturers, 
leads  also  to  the  purchase  of  excess  stock  and,  as  well,  to  the 
frequent  purchase  of  stock  which  cannot  be  moved.  Good 
buying,  then,  is  essential  both  to  meeting  the  demands  of  con- 
sumers and  to  keeping  down  the  average  inventory  in  relation 
to  sales.  Since  the  average  inventory  is  the  denominator  in 
the  tiunover  fraction  it  is  evident  that  good  buying  is  essential 
to  a  rapid  stock-turn.  But  the  numerator  of  the  turnover 
fraction  is  the  annual  volume  of  sales,  and  success  in  retailing 
depends  on  moving  the  goods  from  the  shelves  once  they  are 
bought.  This  starts  with  good  buying,  but  successful  selling 
may  mean  the  difference  between  a  small  and  a  high  turnover, 
and  a  large  volume  of  business. 

Further  Consideration  of  Stock-Turn. — There  are  also 
specific  advantages  which  accrue  from  a  rapid  turnover,  and, 
conversely,  disadvantages  which  arise  from  a  slow  turnover. 
With  a  rapid  turnover  the  investment  necessary  to  do  a  given 
volume  of  business  is  reduced.  Thus  in  Case  I  an  invest- 
ment of  $10,000  in  stock  is  enough  to  do  the  same  volume 
of  business  as  an  investment  of  $20,000  in  Case  II.    There 
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is  likewise  a  savipig-aljiiterest  on  the  investment  in  stock  when 
the  inventory  is  small.  Furthermore,  the  risks  and  losses  of 
carrying  a  large  inventory  are  reduced.  Jioniieie  1B  less 
dangfli>-0f^hysical  aetenoration,  a  smaller  number  of  goods 
will  be  left  to  dispose  of  at  marked-down  prices  at  the  end  of 
a  season  or  following  a  change  of  styles,  and  shelf-worn  goods 
will  be  less  in  evidence.  ■  Stocks  are  more  likely  to  be  fresh 
and  up-to-date,  and  they  will  occupy  less  storage  space." 

Finally,  when  a  rapid  stock-turn  is  brought  about  with  an 
increase  in  the  total  volume  of  business,  economies  in  cer- 
tain types  of  expense  will  result,  which  unless  offset  by  in- 
creases in  others  will  reduce  the  net  unit  cost  of  doing  business. 
The  expenses  which  tend  to  be  reduced  are  rent,  interest,  heat, 
light,  insurance,  etc.  But  the  more  rapid  turnover  and  the  in- 
creased volume  of  business  may  have  been  made  possible  by 
an  increase  in  the  buying  and  selling  expense,  and  so  cause 
an  increase  is  the  total  expense  for  buying,  clerk  hire,  adver- 
tising, express  and  delivery  costs,  etc.  The  net  result  on  unit 
ejq>ense  will  depend  on  whether  the  first  costs  reduce  more 
rapidly  than  the  tatter  increase.^" 

AdvertUing  and  Departmentization. — Closely  related  to 
the  question  of  turnover  is  the  developftient  of  retail  adver- 
tising and  departmentizing.  Advertising  in  particular  is  util- 
ised as  a  means  of  stimulating  not  only  the  total  business, 
but  also  sales  in  new  lines,  and  in  those  that  are  moving 
slowly.  The  large  stores  can  utilize  advertising — particularly 
newspaper  advertising — to  greater  advantage  than  small  stores, 
for  a  given  expenditure  will  influence  more  people.  But  many 
retail  stores,  on  the  other  hand,  thrive  as  small  stores  without 

"A  good  discussion  of  turnover  and  of  the  need  for  accurate  stock 
control  will  be  found  in  MeTchandise  Titrnover  and  Stock  Control 
(1921),  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  Domestic  Distributiou  Department 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  Alvin  E.  Dodd, 
Manager,  Wnshington,  D.  C. 

"See  W.  H.  IngersoU,  "How  Distribution  Costs  Can  Be  Lowered," 
Marketing,  March,  1020;  also  Northwestern  University  Bureau  of  Bun- 
nen  Reee&rch,  The  Clothing  Survey  (1921),  pp.  464-92. 
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the  need  for  expensive  advertising  to  stimulate  demand.  In 
fact,  so  true  ie  this  that  lai^  stores  are  found  to  spend  rela- 
tively more  for  advertising  than  do  small  stores.'"  Inasmuch 
as  personal  solicitation  either  in  the  store  or  without  is  seldom 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  demand  creation,  retail  establish- 
ments must  depend  on  the  nature  of  their  service,  coupled  with 
skilled  suggestion,  and  supplemented  by  the  advertising  cam- 
paign, to  stimulate  their  business. 

The  orderly  arrangement  of  stock  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  product  or  of  selling  conditions  was  an  early  develop- 
ment in  modem  merchandising,  and  if  it  did  not  lead  to  mod- 
em departmentizing,  at  least  it  is  the  principle  on  which  de- 
partmentizing  is  based.  As  retail  establishments  have  grown 
in  size  and  as  the  variety  of  goods  dealt  in  has  increased,  it 
has  become  increasingly  difficult  for  the  proprietor  to  control 
the  great  mass  of  details  inherent  in  merchandising.  There 
comes  a  rather  definite  limit  to  the  size  of  establishment 
which  can  be  administered,  and  to  the  variety  of  goods  which 
can  be  sold  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  proprietor. 
This  logically  leads  to  the  division  of  the  business  into  de- 
partments, according  to  classes  of  goods  or  the  nature  of  the 
administrative  work. 

Goods  are  departmentized  by  classes  or  relations  in  use  so 
that  the  proprietor  can  keep  close  track  of  the  stocks  in  each, 
and  of  their  rate  of  turnover  and  profit.  He  is  thus  enabled 
to  know  where  the  weak  points  of  his  system  are,  as  well  as 
the  strong."  When  the  business  becomes  large  enough,  de- 
partment managers  are  introduced  to  take  charge  of  the 
work  in  a  department;  generally  to  oversee  the  buying,  sell- 
ing, pricing,  and  care  of  the  stock.    They  are  usually  held  re- 

"  Northwestern  University  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  op.  cit., 
p.  291. 

"Turnover  figures  for  a  whole  store  are  seldom  of  value  to  the  man- 
agemeDt.  To  have  a  real  effect  on  buying,  selling,  or  pricing  policies 
turnover  must  be  obtained  by  departments,  or  even  better  by  individual 
products. 
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sponsible  for  results  in  their  department.  In  the  service  de- 
partmente  it  is  also  found  advisable  to  arrange  the  work  by 
departments,  although  this  is  less  likely  to  be  necessary  in 
Btnaller  stores. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

LARGE  SCALE  RETAILING 

1 

Advantages  of  Large  Scale  Retailing  Summarized. — ^The 
following  advantages  inhere  in  greater  or  less  degree  in  all  large 
retail  establishments;  that  is,  in  department  stores,  mail  order 
houses,  and  chain  stores:* 

1.  Specialization  of  men  and  departments. 

2.  Economy  in  the  expense  for  highly  skilled  specialists, 
for  overhead  charges,  and  advertising. 

3.  Rapid  stock-turns. 

4.  A  stock  consisting  of  a  wide  variety  of  timely  mer- 
chandise. 

6.    Special  service  to  customers. 

6.  Superior  buying  advantages. 

7.  Economies  of  integration. 

Specialization  of  Men  and  Departments. — Certain  advan- 
tages of  specialization  common  to  all  large  scale  operation 
are  found  in  large  scale  retailing.  The  large  establishment  can 
have  a  special  accounting  department,  delivery  department, 
buying  department,  school  for  salesmen,  adjustment  bureau, 
credit  department,  financial  officers;  and  finally  it  is  able  to 
control  its  merchandise  operations  on  a  departmental  basis, 
and  the  work  of  each  department  can  be  divided  among 
individuals    according  to  the    class   of   goods    handled    or 

'  Alfred  Manhall  shows  that  the  pioneer  work  of  modem  large  scale 
retailing— "maeaive  retail  trade"— was  done  by  the  British  workingmen 
in  their  cooperative  enterprises.  Alfred  Mareball,  Industry  and  Trade 
(1919),  pp.  289-295. 
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the  work  performed.'  Because  the  volume  of  work  of  each 
kind  is  large  the  personnel  becomes  skiUed  and  the  time  of 
each  individual  can  be  fully  utilized  in  the  field  of  his  special 
skill*  In  this  way  it  becomes  pomible  for  the  concern  to 
emplcxy  the  talents  and  the  time  of  each  member  of  its  staff  to 
the  best  advantage.  Furthermore,  with  so  many  employed, 
the  large  establishment  can  afford  to  devote  time  and  effort 
to  the  training  of  its  staff,  and  thus  encourage  and  develop 
each  member  to  a  greater  usefulness.  Finally,  the  large  vol- 
ume of  its  business  enables  it  to  pay  enough  to  keep  experts 
in  its  employ.* 

Economy  in  Overhead  Expense. — Aside  from  the  economy 
that  arises  from  utilizing  the  full  time  of  highly  paid  experts 
and  of  a  specialized  staff  in  the  fields  in  which  they  are  most 
proficient,  other  economies  in  overhead  expense  are  possible. 
The  expense  of  the  plant,  including  warehouses,  rent,  heating, 
hf^ting,  delivery,  is  spread  over  a  large  volume  of  business, 
and  80  tends  to  be  less  per  unit  of  sales  than  in  smaller  estab- 
li^mient^.  Unfortunately,  the  increase  in  the  kinds  of  over- 
head charges  which  such  stores  must  bear  tends  to  offset  this 
advantage,  and,  in  addition,  some  sorts  of  overhead  expense 
are  increased.'  Finally,  the  expense  for  advertising  is  likely 
to  be  less  per  unit  of  sales  than  it  is  when  competing  small 
establishments  advertise.  The  department  store  advertising 
a  sale  of  silk  goods  will  draw  customers  who  will  also  buy 
hosiery,  hardware,  and  other  products,  whereas  the  specialty 
or  unit  store  handling  but  one  line  of  products  cannot  expect 
such  widespread  results.    The  mail  order  house  through  its 

•See  pp.  2M-236. 

*Thia  advantage  is  not  sure  to  reault,  see  p.  222.  For  a  discussion 
tA  tfae  general  advantages  of  special isation,  see  Alfred  Marshall,  op.  cU., 
Part  I,  Chap,  VIII,  and  pp.  233-234.  244-345.  508-509,  592. 

'The  general  run  of  department  store  buyers  receive  from  S3,000  to 
$12,000.  In  rare  instances  much  larger  salaries  are  paid.  An  article 
by  Edward  M.  Wooley  discussing  these  salaries  as  they  wete  in  1914 
appeared  in  Prtnlert'  Ink,  Aug.  0,  1914,  pp.  8  S. 

'See  pp.  219-218. 
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advertisement  in  the  weekly  paper  reaches  prospects  to  whom 
it  seDde  its  catalogue.  This  catalogue,  in  the  case  of  the  lai^r 
eetablishments,  advertises  thousands  of  articles.  The  single 
advertisement  for  the  chain  store  system  of  a  city  may  con- 
tain the  advertisement  of  the  goods  of  all  the  stores  in  the 
system." 

Rairid  T^imover. — A  rapid  turnover  of  stock  is  an  aim  of 
a!!  good  merchandising.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  large  scale 
operations.  But  from  the  data  available  it  appears  that  if 
large  establishments  do  not  have  a  more  rapid  turnover  than 
all  competing  shops,  at  least  they  are  far  above  the  average 
of  the  smaller  stores.'  From  the  meagre  data  at  hand  it  is 
commonly  assumed  that  department  stores  turn  their  stock 
more  rapidly  than  do  general  stores,  the  nearest  comparison 
possible.  Individual  departments  probably  do  not  turn  their 
stocks  so  rapidly  as  do  the  better  unit  stores  in  competing 
lines.  Chain  stores  apparently  turn  their  stock  much  more 
rapidly  than  do  competing  unit  stores.  Figures  are  not  avail- 
able regarding  mail  order  establishments,  but  it  is  usually  as- 
sumed that  the  general  statement  will  apply  to  them. 

The  reasons  for  this  rapid  stock-turn  of  large  establishments 
are  not  far  to  seek.  In  the  first  place,  the  expert  personnel 
which  they  can  afford  to  train  or  hire  enables  tbem  to  buy 
with  greater  r^ard  for  market  demands;  and  they  can  ef- 
fectively create  demand  when  that  is  essential.  Quantity 
prices  and  lat^e  cash  resources  give  them  advantages  in  the 
cost  of  merchandise.  To  meet  the  demand  for  variety  and 
to  carry  numerous  brands  of  similar  goods  requires  but  a 
relatively  small  stock  of  goods  in  lines  for  which  there  is 
small  demand.  Being  small  in  relation  to  the  total  volume 
of  business,  such  stocks  do  not  hold  back  the  turnover  record 

*But  many  unit  Btoree  do  not  use  the  advertising  methoda  large 
fltorea  use  Hod,  consequently,  have  little  or  no  advertising  eipense. 
The  need  for  advertising  is  also  Bometimes  considered  a  disadvantage 
of  large  stores.    See  p.  217,  note  IS,  and  pp.  221-222. 

'  Nystrom  gives  some  figures  on  turnover  in  his  Ecojiomiea  of  Retail- 
ing  (2d  ed.,  1919),  pp.  235-236. 
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as  they  would  in  smaller  stores.  Furthermore,  large  stores 
are  better  able  than  small  stores  to  sell  goods  under  their  own 
brands.  This  tends  to  overcome  the  necessity  for  carrying 
competing  brands.  Finally,  the  possibility  of  changing  goods 
from  main  floors  to  the  basement  in  department  stores,  from 
one  store  to  another  in  chain  stores,  and  the  very  wide  geo- 
graphical area  to  which  the  mail  order  house  appeals,  enables 
each  to  try  out  a  slow  selling  article  in  more  than  one  market. 

Special  Services? Adequate  Stock. — The  excellent  service 
which  such  stores  offer  is  another  advantage.  For  although 
good  service  is  not  monopolized  by  large  establishments,  it  is 
at  least  true  that  they  specialize  in  this  field  and  often  set 
the  pace.  Service  is  an  essential  part  of  their  merchandising 
plan."  If  such  stores  did  not  give  excellent  Bervice  they  could 
not  easily  hold  trade  in  competifflfn  with  unit  stores."  The 
furnishing  of  a  wide  variety  of  fresh  and~sea  son  able  goods  is 
tme  aspect  of  the  service  offered  by  large  stores.  To  fur- 
nish juat  what  (^  customer  wants  at  all  times  is  almost  im- 
possible for  the  small  general  store,  and  for  any  but  the  larg- 
est unit  stores.  This  makes  it  necessary  for  the  consumer 
to  purchase  from  many  unit  stores.  It  is  a  great  trading 
asset  of  the  large  store  to  be  able  to  supply  this  variety." 

'A  recent  Dewspaper  advertisement  of  Marshall  Field  and  Company 
ia  headed  "The  Store  of  Service,"  and  the  aervicea  described  \^:  gear 
eral  information  bureau,  personal  service  bureau,  general  reading,  writ- 
ing and  rest  rooms  for  men  and  women,  women'^ilendt  jb^n,  check 
rooms,  theatre  ticket  ofGce,  traveler's  checks  ^ufflSfl,»loBt-aiid-found  ^ 
bureau,  telegraph  offie^- medical  room,,  postal  ^betation,  tea  rooms, 
toxicab  stdlioD,  party  and  favor  ^buraW,  tH^  gift  secretary,  interior 
decorating  advisory  sekvice,  elevator^'service,  special  wrapping  of  gifts, 
model  rooms,  costume  room,  custom  apparel  sections,  fur  storage,  win- 
dow displays,  delivery  service,  "other  features  of  service,"  the  basement 
aalesTOom,  juvenile  floor  (including  a  playroom  for  children),  the  store 
for  men,  and  finally,  "service  in  merchaadise"  and  "service  in  equipment 
and  conduct." 

•See  pp.  214-216. 

"The  shopping  trade  of  the  city  has  been  largely  absorbed  by 
the    department    store,  and   for  country   trade,   by  the    mail    order 
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The  examination  and  return  privilege  of  department  stores 
and  mail  order  houses  should  also  be  classed  here,  as  should 
the  rest  rooms,  fine  surroundings,  and  delivery  service  of  the 
department  stores,  and,  of  an  opposite  nature,  the  cash-and- 
carry  "privilege"  offered  by  chain  stores  with  the  resulting 
reductions  in  prices.  In  times  of  high  prices  this  chance  to 
choose  between  price  and  service  is  a  very  real  privilege  to 
persons  wishing  to  reduce  their  cost  of  living  and  willing  to 
relinquish  some  services  to  do  so.  In  fact,  it  is  sometimes 
said  that  the  sale  of  goods  stripped  of  many  of  the  ordinary 
services  of  department  and  specialty  stores  is  the  best  kind 
of  service  that  can  be  offered  by  mail  order  houses  and  chain 
stores  to  their  customers. 

Buying  Pov?er,— The  superior  buying  advantages  of  lai^ 
organizations  are  often  due' in  part  to  the  control  of  successive 
marketing  processes  within  the  establishment.  But  passing 
over  this  feature  for  the  pr^ent,  there  appear  to  be  certain 
advantages  in  buying  inherent  in  the  large  retail  establish- 
ment. The  specialist  features  here  as  elsewhere.  The  large 
stores  can  have  buyers  who  devote  their  entire  time  to  buy- 
ing, frequently  in  a  very  narrow  field.  They  are  in  touch  with 
the  needs  of  the  selling  department,"  with  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  goods  to  be  purchased,  as  well  as  of  qualities, 
styles,  values,  costs,  and  market  conditions.  Smaller  dealers 
cannot  afford  to  pay  the  large  salaries  needed  to  get  help 
of  this  class.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  proprietor  him- 
self does  the  buying,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  depending 
upon  his  clerks  to  assist  where  his  own  knowledge  fails. 

The  buyers  for  large  retail  establishments  are  personally 
well  equipped  and  in  addition  they  are  armed  with  weapons 

house.  Investigation  by  The  Chicago  Tribuite  shows  that  in  certain 
sections  of  the  city  praeticBlly  no  shopping  goods  are  bought  in 
local  atoree.— The  Book  oj  PaeU,  19S1.  See  aUo  C.  C.  Parlin,  The 
MerchandixiTig  oj  Textiles,  p.  6. 

**Th«  buyer  ia  usually  i&  charge  of  sales  for  his  department  in  the 
department  store,  and  to  a  degree  in  the  mail  order  house. 
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which  the  small  store  can  seldom  duplicate.  In  the  first  place, 
the  very  volume  of  purchases  isan  opening  wedf^e  by  which 
they  can  get  the  lowest  discounts  offered  for  quantity  pur- 
chases, frequently  even  an  "inside"  discount.  Volume  further 
assists  by  making  it  more  possible  to  utilize  and  follow  statis- 
tical aver^es  which  grow  out  of  past  experience,  such  &b 
those  dealing  with  seasons,  sizes,  qualities,  and  similar  data 
which  will  be  of  use  to  the  buyer  in  determining  his  policy.'* 
Coupled  with  their  large  orders  is  the  ability  to  pay  cash. 
Large  stores  are  usually  in  a  position  to  finance  themselves^ 
They  do  not  depend  on  manufacturers  or  middlemen.  Even 
when  such  firms  borrow  money  with  which  to  pay  cash  for 
current  needs,  they  can  get  terms  better  from  banks  and  in- 
vestors than  those  offered  to  their  smaller  competitors.  Many  ' 
of  the  smaller  stores  are  forced  to  depend  very  largely  upon 
the  accommodation  of  jobbers  and  manufacturers. '^-^  Smaller 
stores,  consequently,  through  higher  prices,  or  directly,  pay 
an  interest  rate  on  the  credit  they  receive  which  is  much  higher 
than  tliat  paid  by  the  larger  firms.  The  money  which  a  de- 
partment store  can  borrow  on  its  short  time  notes  at  from 
4^^  to  6  or  7  per  cent  may  result  in  a  discount  on  the  product 
it  buys  of  from  10  to  20  per  cent  or  even  more — reckoned  on 
an  annual  basis.  Manufacturers  in  particular  are  willing  to 
give  very  large  discounts  in  order  to  turn  their  stock  into 

"The  three  most  strikii^  teaturea  of  the  large  department  stores' 
buying  methods  which  difFereutial^  them  from  the  regular  retail  outlet 
of  former  days  are  (1)  the  stock  plan,  (2)  the  seasonal  calendar,  and 
(3)  the  development  of  "souroee."  See  Cherington,  The  Wool  IndittltT/, 
pp.  228-234,  also  Clifton  C.  Field,  Retail  Buying,  Chap.  IV. 

""It  is  the  opinion  of  many  authorities  closely  connected  with  the 
departmeDt  store  ostein  that  it  is  a  common  error  to  think  that  the 
strength  of  the  department  store  is  based  an  the  advant^es  it  offers 
the  purchasing  public,  for  those  advantages  are  merely  effects,  not 
causes.  The  fundamental  strength  of  the  department  store  lies  in  the 
advantages  it  offers  to  those  from  whom  it  buys  goods  and  from  whom 
it  buys  money  to  buy  goods.  It  sells  well,  and  is  able  to  give  elaborate 
senice  to  its  customers,  because  it  buys  well."— Wm.  Codce  Daniels, 
The  Department  Store  System  (1900).  '  , 
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immediate  cash.  Because  their  purchases  are  so  large  and 
80  important  to  manufacturers,  these  large  stores  can  get  better 
prices  than  do  small  competing  stores;  sometimes  they  pay 
lower  prices  than  do  the  jobbers  themselves.^* 

The  purchase  of  goods  at  "inside"  prices  is  not  loi^d  upon 
with  favor  by  many  merchants  because  it  smacks  of  unfair 
competition  and  montqioly,  but  it  appears,  nevertheless,  to  be 
a  factor  in  the  market  and  is  another  aid  to  the  large  buyer 
who  uses  it.  Inside  prices  and  similar  practices  take  some 
of  the  following  forms.  The  buyer  may  be  given  larger  dis- 
counts for  quantity  buying  than  are  usually  offered  to  the 
trade.  He  is  given  these  for  a  variety  of  reasons:  to  get  rid 
of  a.  surplus  stock,  to  gain  his  future  trade,  or  because  of 
'  the  large  volume  which  he  agrees  to  take  at  the  lowered  price. 
Extra  services  or  additional  goods  may  be  "thrown  in,"  or  the 
bill  may  be  dated  several  weeks  or  months  ahead,  the  usual 
terms  applying  from  that  date  instead  of  from  the  actual  date 
of  sale  or  delivery.  Finally,  these  large  buyers,  in  constant 
touch  with  the  market,  can  often  pick  up  bargains  frran  manu- 
facturers who  have  a  surplus,  or  from  jobbers  or  importers  who 
are  overstocked,  or  even  the  stocks  of  retail  stores  which  are 
in  difficulty.  Such  articles  may  be  of  standard  quality  or 
they  may  be  articles  which  will  offer  good  material  for  a  sale 
■  or  as  leaders. 

Superior  Buying  Ability  in  Choosing  Stock. — ^But  the  pur- 
chase of  goods  at  lowered  prices  is  not  the  only  advantage 
which  the  large  retailer  has  in  the  buying  field.  Price  is  but 
one  aspect  of  a  sale;  the  customer  also  demands  quality,  style, 
variety,  "newness";  and  in  these,  also,  the  large  firm  usually 

"The  justification  for  quantity  prices  has  been  outlined  as  follows: 
unit  smaufacturing  and  distributing  costs  arc  less  on  large  orders  and 
the  overhead  charges  on  each  transaction  are  less,  large  buyers  ordi- 
narily have  higher  credit,  cut  prices  are  an  incentive  to  buyera  to  order 
in  larger  quantities.  Some  of  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  policy 
wilt  be  found  in  System,  May,  1919,  pp.  850  B.;  PrirUers'  Ink,  June  28, 
1917,  pp,  88-92,  Aug.  17,  1916,  pp.  114  ff,  Dec.  20,  1917,  pp.  88-91. 
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has  an  advantage.  Its  buyers  are  constantly  in  touch  with 
the  market,  finding  out  the  latest  tendencies,  the  newest 
articles,  even  seeking  products  to  meet  as  yet  unfelt  consumer 
desires  which  they  have  sensed.  Some  large  stores  have  buy- 
era,  or  agents,  in  important  foreign  centers,  as  well  as  in  the 
important  domestic  markets,  who  are  buying  and  gaining  in- 
formation of  the  latest  styles  and  of  new  products. 

Integration. — A  final  advantage  of  large  scale  retailing  is 
the  integration  of  retailing  with  jobbing  and  even  with  manu- 
facturing. When  a  department  store,  a  mail  order  house,  or 
a  chain  system  buys  directly  from  the  producer  it  is  doing  the 
work  which  tJie  jobli^,  and  even  the  importer,  formerly  pfr- 
formed  for  it;  that  is,  storing,  financing,  assembling.  Not 
only  is  this  true,  but  frequently,  at  least  in  the  case  of  depart- 
ment stores,  the  result  is  that  the  store  goes  into  the  wholesale 
business.  This  may  be  done  either  because,^  the  profits  to 
be  made  or  because  it  is  thereby"  enabled  to  sell  a  larger 
volume  of  products,  and  to  receive  jobbing,  or  greater  than 
jobbing,  discounts.  Furthermore,  by  entering  wholesaling,  the 
st<H«  gets  into  closer  touch  with  the  ultimate  sources  of  the 
supB^'  of  merchandise. 

The  central  purchasing  department  of  a  chain  store  system 
amounts  to  a  typical  jobbing  organization,  performing  for  the 
separate  links  in.the  chain  the  identical  function  which  whole- 
sale houses  perform  for  their  competitors."  But  large  retail 
firms  do  more  than  their  own  jobbing;  they  are  often  en- 
gaged to  some  extent  in  manufacture  and  even  in  agriculture. 
One  great  string  of  restaurants  has  its  own  dairy  farm,  and 
mail  order  houses  and  department  stores  frequently  own  or 
control  plants  manufacturing  some  of  the  products  they  sell. 

Hie  Extent  of  these  Advantages  Varies  as  Between 
Types. — The  extent  to  which  these  advantages  apply  varies 

"In  the  case  of  cooperative  jobbing  as  carried  on  by  auch  retail 
coSperative  organizations  as  the  American  Drug  Syndicate,  United  Drug 
Company  (Rexall  Stares),  and  the  Gerard  Grocery  Company  of  Phi]a<- 
delphia,  a  separate  jobbing  organization  is  controlled  by  the  retailers. 
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widely  as  between  the  different  types  of  large  retail  organi- 
zationa.  Some  of  them  are  not  exclusive  advantages  of  lai^ 
retailing,  but  are  rather  the  marks  of  skilled  merchandising. 
The  integration  of  jobbing  with  retailing  and  the  advantages 
in  buying  are  characteristic  of  all  types  of  large  retail  or- 
ganizations. They  serve  also  as  a  chief  contrast  with  small 
retailing.  In  the  case  of  the  mail  order  house  and  the  chain 
store  and  of  the  low-price  department  store,  the  price  ad- 
vantage which  results  is  of  prime  importance,  whereas  the 
advantage  in  keeping  in  touch  with  the  latest  products  and 
styles  and  fashions  is  of  greater  importance  to  the  depart- 
ment stores  which  sell  to  the  more  exclusive  trade. 

The  advantages  of  specialization  by  departments  and  the 
economical  use  of  men  and  equipment  are  likewise  common 
to  each  type.  It  arises,  however,  from  their  very  nature  that 
more  departments  are  necessary  in  department  stores  and  in 
general  mail  order  houses  than  can  be  used  by  a  chain  of  unit 
stores  selling  in  a  single  field.  Rapid  turnover  is  particularly 
stressed  by  the  chain  stores,  especially  when  they  sell  on  a 
price  basis.  But  it  is,  of  course,  important  with  the  others. 
Necessary  variety,  freshness,  and  stylishness  of  merchandise 
are  perhaps  equally  important  to  chain  stores  and  mail  order 
houses,  but  they  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  department 
stores. 

II 

Disadvantages. — The  disadvantages  of  large  scale  retailing 
can  be  more  briefly  stated.  But  they  should  not  for  that  rea- 
son be  under-estimated,  since  very  distinct  difficulties  con- 
front these  large  organizations.  The  first  of  these  is  the  great 
■^  cost  of  doing  business.  In  order  to  carry  out  their  plans 
such  stores  musT create  a  very  lai^e  demand  for  their  services. 
Department  stores  and  mail  order  houses  particularly  must 
draw  their  clientele  from  a  wide  territory  separated  by  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  establishment  itself  and  hence 
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situ&ted  in  markete  normally  tributary  to  other  dealers." 
For  the  department  store  this  necessitates  an  enonnous  ex- 
penditure for  advertising  and  ser^'ice,  with  which  to  creat«  a 
sufBcient  clientele.  To  the  mail  order  house  it  necessitates 
large  expense  for  correspondence  and  advertising,  particularly 
for  the  preparation,  printing,  and  mailing  of  expensive  cata- 
logues. Another  heavy  expense  of  the  mail  order  bouse  is  for 
the  transportation  of  shipments,  or  the  competitive  disad- 
vantage of  making  clients  pay  delivery  costs.  A  similar  cost 
to  the  department  store  is  the  delivery  expense." 

Again,  large  organizations  must  depend  upon  hired  em- 
ployees. These  are  proverbially  les§,eHlcifnt  in  lIlelr'worlcT" 
less  cautious  in  management,^  l^-coufteous  and  less  efFecflve 
in  selling,  than  are  the  proprietors  of  smaller  shops.  Not  be-  ^ 
ing  in  immediate  contact  with  those  most  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  organization,  the  incentive  to  efficient  service 
is  peculiarly  lacking.  Careful  training,  high  salaries,  and  ex- 
pensive systems  of  accounting,  supervision,  and  control  seem 
to  be  the  only  means  of  offsetting  this  disadvantage. 

Finally,  there  is  lacking  in  the  large  store  that  friendly 
feeling  which  usually  exists  between  the  proprietor  of  the 
small  store  and  his  customers.  The  general  absence  of  a  feel- 
ing of  friendliness  towards  large  corporations  undoubtedly  has 

"The  following  suggestive  data  puiport  to  show  the  relative  "cost  of 
getting  trade,"  which  includes  normal  kinds  of  retail  advertising  costs, 
such  aa  letters,  c^talogiies,  wiadt^  decora tini;,  newspaper  space  (as 
diowq  in  an^rticWItiy  Whccier  Sammons,  "The  Cost  of  Getting  Trade," 
inSvjtem^pl.  XXV[Jun«,  t^4],  p.  585).  ,  •. 

Groceries    53percent  Drugs 1.76percent 

Hardware    U7  "  "  Clotliing    2.16  "  " 

Vehicles  and  Imple-  Furniture  2.72  "  " 

menta  132  "  "  Jewelry    256  "  " 

Variety  Goods  lJi2  "  "  Department  Stores..  4.01  "  " 

Shoes    IM  "  ••  Mail  Order  Haute...  721  "  " 

Dry  Goods Iffl  "  " 

"  Figures  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Information  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  show  delivery  costs  rangine 
from  nine  to  twenty  cents  per  package  .in  1919.  ,  . 
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its  effect  in  causing  customers  to  prefer  small  dealers  or  to 
impose  on  the  large  firm  if  they  do  patronize  it.  It  is  im- 
probable that  a  small  store  should  have  purchases  returned 
amounting  to  30  per  cent  of  chaise  sales,  a  condition  found 
to  exist  in  a  large  eastern  store  in  1917,  or  even  12  to  20 
per  cent,  a  more  common  situation  with  Boston  and  New 
York  department  stores.'* 

In  the  remainder  of  the  chapter  certain  individual  charac- 
teristics of  the  department  store,  mail  order  house,  and  chain 
store  will  b6  emphasized. 

Ill 

A.  The  Department  Store. — ^The  department  store  is  a 
retail  establishment  which  sells  a  variety  of  goods,  and  in 
which  the  merchandise  is  divided  into  classes — each  one  of 
which  is  handled  in  a  department  which  is  distinct  as  to  man- 
agement and  location  within  the  store,  and  which  is  carried 
in  the  accounts  as  a  separate  entity.  Almost  unknown  only 
a  half  century  ago  the  origin  of  the  department  store  is,  never- 
theless, uncertain.*^  The  most  probable  explanation  is  that 
it  was  a  natural  outgrowth  from  the  dry  goods  store.  It  is 
known  that  many  recent  establishments  started  in  this  way. 

""In  few  of  the  large  stores  were  returns  less  than  12  per  cent  of 
gross  soles,  while  15-20  per  cent  was  not  uncommon." — Economy  tn  Re- 
tail Service,  1918,  published  by  the  Commercial  Economy  Boanl  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  p.  7.  The  Retail  Research  Association, 
225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  founii  returns  in  lai^  department  stores 
in  1921  averaged  about  10  per  cent  of  sales,  and  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  in  an  extensive 
investigation  made  in  1921,  found  that  returns  averaged  8  per  cent  of 
sales.  The  detailed  figures  for  1920  are:  average  per  cent  of  returns  to 
total  sales,  7S  per  cent,  to  charge  sales  13^  per  cent,  to  C.  O.  D.  sales 
13A5  per  cent. 

"  Alfred  Marshall  believes  that  the  finrt  true  department  stores  arose 
in  France,  the  "Bon  Marche"  and  the  "Louvre"  eatabliahed  about  1852. 
These  in  turn,  he  believes,  received  their  inspiration  from  English 
cooperative  experience.  But  the  greatest  development  has  occurred  in 
Che  United  States.    Stc  Alfred  Marshall,  Industry  and  Trade,  pp.  295-*, 
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As  the  margin  on  textiles  became  less  and  less  with  increasing 
c<Hnpetition  in  the  retail  field,  the  owners  of  dry  goo^  etona 
naturally  turned  to  women's  factory-made  clothing,  notions, 
and  other  articles  related  to  their  trade  which  the  devel(q)ment 
of  manufactures  had  brought  on  the  market.  From  each  new 
article  it  was  but  a  step  to  the  next,  until  convenience  in 
handling  and  the  necessities  of  management  must  have  led 
to  departmentization.  Then,  with  departmentisation  estab- 
lished and  the  idea  in  mind,  extension  into  other  fields  than 
dry  goods  and  related  products  naturally  followed.  To-day 
the  department  store  tends  to  supply  all  the  Deeds  of  its 
customers.  In  1913  there  were  1,140  department  stores  in 
this  country,  the  average  annual  sales  of  each  amounting  to 
niore  than  $200,000."*  Several  of  these  were  doing  a  business 
of  over  110,000,000  and  one  had  a  business  of  $35,000,000. 
In  1920  Marshall  Field  and  Company  did  a  $65,000,000  busi- 
ness, Carson  Pirie  Scott  and  Company  did  a  $50,000,000  busi- 
ness and  nine  other  stores  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Chicago  are  reported  as  having  done  a  business  of  $20,000,000 
or  more. 

Advantages :  Conveniences  to  Shoppers. — Compared  with 
the  unit  store,  its  most  direct  competitor,  the  department  store 
offers  important  conveniences  to  its  customers.  It  is  pre- 
eminently the  shopping  store.  In  fact  it  has  drawn  to  itself 
so  much  of  the  shopping  trade — trade  which  involves  the  care- 
ful comparison  of  style,  quality,  and  price — that  smaller  com- 
petit^  dry  goods  stores,  in  particular,  have  almost  abandoned 
that  trade  and  have  confined  themselves  to  selling  convenience 
goods.  With  its  many  lines  under  one  roof  the  shopper  can 
complete  her  purchases  without  leaving  the  store.  It  is  lo- 
cated in  a  central  retail  district,  often  in  a  beautiful  struc- 
ture, where  the  shopper  trades  among  pleasant  surroundings. 
Amoi^  the  conveniences  within  the  store  itself  are  reat  rooms, 
lunch  rooms,  tea  rooms,  and  writing  rooms — all  designed  to 

"C.  C.  Parlin,  The  MerchandUirm  o{  Textiles  (The  NatioD&l  Wbole- 
nle  Diy  Goods  AeBOciation,  1913),  p.  28. 
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induce  the  ctist<Hner  to  come  into  the  store  and  remain  to 
complete  the  shopping.  Some  of  these  services  are  free  and 
those  for  which  charges  are  made,  such  as  the  lunch  service, 
are  not  believed  to  be  important  profit-making  ventures.  Other 
services  not  confined  to  department  stores,  but  which  have 
been  developed  by  them  to  a  high  degree,  are  deliveries,  the 
grant  of  credit  and  with  it  the  convenience  of  having  all 
purchases  on  one  bill,  and  the  privilege  of  trial  and  return  of 
goods. 

The  mere  size  of  the  department  store  has  an  effect  upon 
the  buying  public.*'  Big  stores  have  usually  a  reputation 
for  reliability.  The  store  building  may  even  be  said  to  serve 
as  a  symbol  about  which  the  firm's  good  will  can  be  built. 

Put  even  with  these  advantages  and  the  other  advantages 
of  large  scale  retailing  previously  mentioned  to  assist  it,  the 
department  store  has  by  no  means  an  easy  time  and  its 
smaller  competitors,  particularly  the  city  specialty  shops,  con- 
tinue to  thrive. 

Hi^  Expense. — ^The  cost  of  operation  is  very  lai^. 
It  has  been  estimated  from  time  to  time  to  range  from  24  to 
31  per  cent  of  sales.^*  This  is  higher  than  similar  estimates 
for  either  chain  stores  of  mail  order  houses.  Comparisons 
with  competing  unit  stores,  although  more  pertinent,  are  diffi* 
cult  to  make.  The  general  statement  that  department  store 
costs  are  higher,  however,  seems  warranted  from  the  facte 
available.    Rents,  advertising,  and  delivery  expenses  are  usu- 

*"'Big  businees  appeals  to  the  imagmation  of  the  people  of  the  twen- 
tieth  centuiy,  especially  to  the  people  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes. 
The  big  store  au^ests  class  aod  distinction.  To  trade  there  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  confers  distinction.  The  big  store's  automobile  delivery 
truck  catlii^  at  one's  residence  heightens  this  eCect."— Nystrom,  Eco- 
nomise of  RetaUinf/  <2d  ed.,  1S19),  p.  361. 

"The  National  Retail  Research  Association  estimates  it  to  be  25 
to  30  per  cent  of  sales,  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
28  to  31  per  cent,  and  an  investifcation  of  266  department  stores  recently 
made  by  the  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Research  finda  their  aveisge 
expense  is  27.8  per  cent  of  sales,  and  net  profit  I£  per  cent. 
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ally  assumed  to  be  higher  for  department  stores  than  fw 
competing  unit  stores.  But  convincing  data  are  yet  to  be 
secured,  for  although  these  items  are  individually  large,  the 
amounts  are  divided  over  very  large  volumes  of  trade,  which 
tends  to  lessen  the  unit  charge.  And  if  the  volume  of  business 
resulting  from  the  preferred  location,  advertising,  and  delivery 
service  is  great  enough,  the  unit  cost "  will  become  very  low. 
Furthermore,  even  large  unit  costs  are  not  a  positive  disad- 
vantage if  they  are  offset  by,  or  are  the  means  of  securing, 
a  sufficiently  rapid  turnover. 

It  is  popularly  assumed  that  the  high  rentals  paid  in  the 
preferred  locations  necessitate  a  higher  unit  cost  for  rent. 
Stores  otherwise  located  sometimes  make  much  of  this  in  their 
advertisii^.  The  explanation  of  rent  to  which  economists  gen- 
erally adhere  would  indicate,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
lai^er  volume  of  business  done  in  such  locations  offsets  the 
increased  rent.  Marshall  even  goes  so  far  as  to  state  that 
there  is  a  savii^  to  the  large  store  "especially  in  ground 
rent;  for  a  single  first-rate  frontage  on  a  good  thoroughfare 
serves  as  an  introduction  to  many  acres  of  flooring.  .  .  . "  ** 
Data  gathered  concerning  men's  retail  clothing  stores  seem 
to  show  ^at  rents  are  less  per  $100  of  sales  in  the  better 
locations;  at  least,  less  for  large  stores  than  for  small.^'  From 
a  competitive  point  of  view  one  other  point  has  an  important 
bearing  here.  Many  department  stores  own  their  ground 
space  and  so  pay  no  ground  rent  to  outside  parties.  If  an 
increased  rental  is  charged  when  such  land  increases  in  value, 
it  is  simply  an  accounting  expense.    It  does  not  have  to  be 

"That  is.  coeta  per  unit  of  sales— usuaUy  expressed  as  a  certain  per 
ceat  per  dollar  of  sales. 

"Alfred  Marshall,  Indvgtry  and  Trade,  p.  297.  On  the  other  hand, 
Nystrom  introduces  an  interesting  theory  to  the  effect  that  future 
vaJuea  are  discounted  and  a  part  of  the  profit  of  superior  manage- 
ment is  taken  by  the  landlord.  See  his  Economict  of  Retailine, 
Chap.  XI. 

"Northwestern  University  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  The  Chtii' 
tno  Survey,  p.  121. 
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paid.  This  is  an  important  competitive  advantage  in  case 
of  need. 

There  is  less  reason  to  doubt  that  advertising  and  delivery 
are  relatively  high  expenses  for  department  stores.  The  crea- 
tion of  demand  among  prospects  in  outlying  districts  involves 
an  enormous  expense  for  advertising,  and  the  delivery  of  goods 
to  such  customers  is  likewise  costly.^'  Even  here  comparative 
data  are  not  convincing.  The  department  store  is  competing 
with  many  kinds  of  stores  in  varying  locations,  and  the  data 
gathered  so  far  are  relatively  meagre." 

Departmentization  itself,  while  bringing  economy  in  the 
time  of  some  employees,  causes  waste  in  the  time  of  others. 
Thus,  there  are  certain  to  be  slack  times  in  the  work  of  many 
clerks  and  helpers  in  the  various  departments,  whereas  these 
same  employees  in  a  unit  shop,  when  not  selling  one  thing 
could  be  selling  another  or  could  be  performing  other  neces- 
sary duties.  The  delivery  boy  or  the  proprietor's  wife  help 
sell  when  there  is  a  rush,  or  the  clerk  helps  to  deliver,  take 
inventory,  and  keep  the  books.  To  offset  this,  to  what  de- 
gree it  is  impossible  to  determine,  some  employees  in  the  larger 
stores  are  trained  to  work  in  several  departments  as  need 
arises. 

Personnel  Problems. — Again,  as  this  type  of  establishment 
caters  to  the  shopping  trade,^*  it  is  very  susceptible  to  losses 

"CompetiDg  unit  etoree  usually  deliver  in  a  smaller  area;  if  tbey 
catered  to  customers  in  ae  wide  a  territory  as  does  the  department 
store  their  delivery  expense  per  sale  would,  of  course,  be  greater  because, 
whereas  they  confine  their  service  to  one  line  of  goods,  the  department 
store  sells  and  delivers  many  lines. 

"The  Harvard  Univeraity  Bureau  of  Business  Research  has  announced 
an  investigation  of  department  stores.  The  fact  that  savings  in  advei^ 
tising  expense  are  sometimes  given  as  an  advantage  of  department  stores 
shows  how  meagre  and  inconclusive  the  data  are.    See  pp.  209-210. 

""Woman's  purchases  are  of  two  distinct  classes.  .  .  .  These  two 
classes  we  call  'convenience  goods'  and  'shopping  lines.'  Convenience 
goods  comprise  notions,  cottons  under  15^  a  ysrd,  stockings  for  the 
children,  and  in  general,  the  lower  end  of  woman's  purchases.  An  in- 
ventory of  a  suburban  dry  goods  shop  will  furnish  a  complete  list  of 
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thrm^h  poor  ealeBmanship.  This  difficulty  ie  greater  with  the 
department  store  than  it  ie  with  the  chain  store,  which  caters 
more  largely  to  convenience  goods,  or  the  mail  order  house, 
in  which  the  personality  of  the  employees  is  not  in  evidence. 
The  importance  of  a  well-trained  sales  force  is  now  recognized. 
And  the  recognition  of  this  need  has  forced  the  payment  of 
better  wages  and  the  development  of  systems  for  training 
and  arousing  the  initiative  of  aaleapeople.  But  hired  sales- 
people, even  with  the  hest  of  training  and  the  greatest  of 
incentives,  seldom  have  the  interest,  tact,  and  courtesy  of  the  . 
unit  store  owner  or  of  his  clerks — who  are  working  always 
under  his  watchful  eye  and  with  a  more  direct  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  firm  itself  and  a  more  personal  interest  in  its 
success. 

Finally,  the  very  size  of  the  business  and  the  diversity  of 
goods  it  carries  and  of  services  it  performs  make  it  peculiarly 
liable  to  excessive  expense  and  to  unforeseen  losses.  To  coun- 
teract these  risks  it  is  necessary  to  build  up  expensive  store 
systems  for  supervision,  accounting,  statistical  service,  and  the 
training  of  employees.  A  "system"  is  frequently  necessary 
in  order  to  keep  track  of  and  to  guide  activities  which  in 
smaller  stores  and  stores  with  less  diverse  activities  are  under 
the  immediate  attention  of  the  owner  of  the  store. 

B.  The  Large  Mail  Order  House. — The  great  mail  order 

coDvenience  goods.  These  linee  are  bouRht  under  the  same  influences 
that  affect  men:  (1)  at  a  convenient  store,  or  <2)  by  impulse,  or  (3)  at 
an  accustomed  pisce,  or  (4)  by  brand.  Tliere  is  little  or  no  comparison 
of  values. 

"Shopping  lines  in  general  comprise  the  upper  end  of  woman's  pur- 
chases— cloaks  and  suits,  carpets,  millinery,  the  better  grades  of  hosiery 
and  underwear,  and  all  those  articles  which  a  woman  records  on  her 
mental  shopping  tablet  (which  never  forgets),  and  of  which  she  defers 
the  purchase  until  a  trip  to  her  shopping  center.  In  these  tines  a 
woman  does  want  to  compare  values.  She  wants  to  go  to  one  store, 
then  to  a  second,  then  to  a  third,  and  after  having  seen  three  stocks,  to 
make  her  choice,  by  comparing  quality,  price  and  style."— C.  C.  Pariin, 
Merchandinng  of  Textiles,  pp.  5-6. 

Google 
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house  is  a  unique  American  institution.  Although  buainess 
has  been  done  at  retail  through  the  mails  perhaps  since  the 
establishment  of  the  poet,  this  particular  development  dates 
only  from  the  establishment  of  Montgomery  Ward  and  Com- 
pany in  1872.'*  Although  the  mail  order  business  is  discussed 
here  as  a  type  of  large  scale  retailing,  its  method  is  not  coo- 
fined  to  large  firms  nor  to  retailing.  Some  jobbing  houses 
sell  entirely  or  in  large  part  by  mail,  and  most  jobbing  bouses 
stimulate  mail  orders  between  calls  of  their  salesmen.  Many 
department  stores  carry  on  a  more  or  less  extensive,  although 
not  always  successful  and  profitable,  mail  order  business,  as 
do  many  specialty  stores  and  some  chains.""  Many  manu- 
facturers attempt  to  sell  by  mail  to  the  ultimate  consumers 
either  all  or  a  part  of  their  output,  and  finally,  much  inter- 
national trade  is  carried  on  through  mail  order  methods. 

Nystrom  estimates  that  perhaps  a  billion  dollar  retail  bu^- 
ness  is  carried  on  annually  through  the  mails."  The  busi- 
ness of  the  two  great  Chicago  houses  (Sears,  Roebuck  A  Com- 
pany and  Montgomery  Ward  &  Cwnpany)  alone  amounted  to 
approximately  $360,000,000  in  1920.  The  larger  of  these, 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company,  had  8,000,000  names  on  its  mail- 
ing list.  Probably  something  over  10,000,000  people  in  the 
United  States  are  regular  customers  of  these  two  houses." 

"M.  T.  Copeland  in  hie  The  Cotton  Manulactvrmg  Induslry  of  the 
United  States,  in  speaking  of  the  cloth  merch&nts  of  the  nineteenth 
century  states  (p.  1S4)  that  "they  had  agents  ia  various  cities  to  whom 
they  coneigned  goods,  and  they  also  solicited  orders  by  post  through 
advertisements  in  the  newspapers  of  the  diCFerent  cities."  Although 
such  sales  were  probably  at  wholesale  it  shows  that  the  method  is  not 

■See  Printers'  Ink,  May  20,  1915,  p.  70,  "Kresge  Chain  Reaching  Out 
for  BusinesB  by  Mail."  Many  retail  store  managers  who  attack  the  great 
mail  order  houses  for  their  methods  are  themselves  extending  their 
buainesa  throu^  the  mails  to  the  customers  of  smaller  stores  in  near-by 

"  Nystrom,  Economic*  of  Relailing  (2d  ed.,  1919),  p.  291. 
""There  are  over  2,500  mail-order  houses  in  all  in  this  country.    Of 
this  number  SSO  are  rated  at  over  SIOO/KW."    Ibxd.,  p.  290. 
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Many  of  these  order  most  of  their  products  from  local  stores, 
but  the  figures  given  are  nevertheless  indicative  of  the  im- 
portsDce  of  this  type  of  business. 

Its  Rise. — ^The  reasons  for  the  inception  of  the  mail  order 
business  in  this  country  have  been  well  summarised  as  arising 
from 

"the  independence  and  lack  of  community  spirit  of  the  American 
countryman  due  largely  to  hig  isolated  manner  of  living,  the  gen- 
eral circulation  of  periodical  literature  among  all  classes  of  people, 
the  increased  earning  power  of  many  claases,  the  rising  standards 
of  living,  the  backwardness  of  many  small-town  merchants,  the 
power  of  mail-order  advertising  to  create  demands  for  mail-order 
bouse  goods,  and  the  cheaper  price  argument."  ** 

Methods. — Most  of  the  methods  of  the  large  mail  order 
house  are  similar  to  the  methods  of  other  large  retail  organi- 
zations. They  are  in  particular  similar  to  department  store 
methods.  But  whereas  the  latter  must  draw  customers  to 
the  store  and  depend  upon  disply.  advertising,  and  pgysonal 
BalesmanshJR  U>  create  demand,  the  mail  order  house  depends 
upon  advertising  alonr  The  sole  method  of  demand  creation 
is  through  advertising"  and,  of  course,  the  satisfaction  de- 
rived from  the  goods  and  ^rvices  it  sells.  Mail  order  ad- 
vertising consist^of  newspaper  and  magazine  advertisements, 
catalogued,  circulars,  and  liters.  The  advertisements  and  let- 
ters of  the  better  houses  are  unusually  well  composed,  truth- 
ful, and  courteous  as  well  as  convincing  in  their  appeal.  Many 
retail  stores  could  learn  useful  lessons  in  accurate  and  illu- 
minating description  of  merchandise,  and  in  prompt,  courteous 
treatment  of  customers,  from  the  advertising  and  correspond- 
ence of  the  large  mail  order  houses. 

jtlthough  lacking  the  personal  appeal  and  the  element  of 

"  Nystrom,  op.  cU.,  p.  295. 

"That  ia,  the  mail  order  business  depends  on  advertising,  but  some 
mail  order  houses  have  departments  which  sell  by  ordituuy  retail 
methods.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Company  and  Harris  Brothers  Com- 
pany, for  example,  have  retail  sales  rooms  in  their  Chicago  plants. 
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good  will  inhering  in  the  ordinary  retail  store,  the  catalogue 
of  the  mail  order  bouse  offers,  nevertheless,  many  advantages 
in  selling.  Aside  from  the  features  previously  discussed,  it 
is  available  for  immediate  reference,  and  can  be  perused  at 
leisure.  Few  people  are  willing  to  take  the  time  during  busi- 
ness hours  to  go  over  the  entire  stock  of  the  retailer's  store, 
and  few  retailers  would  allow  them  to  do  so,  but  the  goods 
of  the  mail  order  house  are  always  at  hand  through  their 
catalogue  for  what  approximates  just  such  inspection. 

Cash  Sales. — Another  feature,  which,  although  not  confined 
to  mail  order  business,  has  until  recently  been  an  almost 
universal  characteristic  of  their  trade,  is  the  sale  of  goods  for 
cash.  In  recent  years  this  policy  has  been  modified  by  some 
houses  in  those  sales  in  which  large  amounts  are  spent  for  a 
single  item,  such  as  a  piano  or  a  cream  separator.  It  was 
found  that  these  goods  would  not  sell  without  this  arrangement, 
the  original  investment  being  too  great  for  the  average  cus- 
tomer.*' Another  important  policy  is  that  which  guarantees 
the  goods  to  give  satisfaction.  This,  again,  is  not  confined 
to  the  mail  order  business,  but  because  of  the  distance  of 
customers  from  the  house,  and  the  demand  for  cash  with  or- 
ders, it  is  undoubtedly  an  essential  element  in  getting  and 
retaining  business.  Many  a  customer  has  been  kept  and  many 
a  new  one  made  through  the  policy  of  some  of  these  houses 
in  allowing  goods  to  be  returned  at  their  own  expense  and  in 
cheerfully  refunding  the  purchase  price  of  the  article. 

Two  Greatest  Advantages. — The  two  greatest  advantages 
of  the  mail  order  house  over  its  strongest  competitor — the 
country  store — are  (!)  the  great  variety  of  goods  carried,  and 
(2)  superior  buying.  The  country  store  finds  it  impossible 
to  carry  the  different  kinds  of  goods  or  the  varieties  and  styles 

"Seara,  Roebuck  &.  Compaoy's  bddubI  report  for  1920  showed  & 
little  over  147,000,000  in  accounts  receivabie,  out  of  a  total  buaneee  of 
over  $230,000,000.  These  credits  were  mainly  for  the  saJe  of  home 
building  materials,  phoDographs,  and  encyclopedias  Bold  on  a  time  pay- 
ment basis. 
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and  sizes  which  consumers  demand.  Although  such  goods 
can  be  ordered  on  special  request  many  dealers  are  not  ac- 
commodating in  this  regard,  and  customers  commonly  prefer  to 
order  for  themselves  rather  than  allow  the  dealer  to  order  for 
them.*"  The  mail  order  house  not  only  carries  the  goods 
usually  demanded  but  through  its  advertising  creates  demand 
for  other  merchandise. 

Superior  buying  makes  possible  a  properly  assorted  stock 
and  assures  that  low  prices  will  be  paid  for  goods  bought. 
The  reasons  for  this  superior  buying  are  the  same  as  those 
which  inhere  in  all  large  retail  organizations.  But  they  are 
probably  realized  in  greater  degree,  for  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness done  by  the  large  mail  order  house  is  greater  than  that 
of  department  stores  or  chain  stores."  The  advantage  re- 
sulting from  the  great  buying  power  of  the  firm  is  perhaps 
the  chief  factor  in  the  low  price  appeal  which  such  organi- 
zations can  make.  That  some  articles  are  sold  by  the  mail 
order  houses  at  lower  prices  than  competing  retail  organiza- 
tions sell  them  is  beyond  dispute;  that  most  of  their  sales  are 
made  on  this  basis  is  not  so  evident,  particularly  wlien  the 
cost  of  delivery,  usually  paid  by  the  customer,  is  considered." 
That  they  sell  at  generally  lower  prices  than  competing  stores 
is  not  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  all;  but  that  they  com- 
pete successfully  by  using  a  price  appeal  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned.   The  larger  houses  seem  to  have  a  real  advantage  in 

"The  liberal  attitude  of  the  mail  order  ^ouse  toward  retuma  may  be 
partly  responsible  .for  this,  for  wheD^junall  dealeot  qiake  special  orders 
Aty  ^pect.the  cualonier  t«  take  tne  goods.  .       \ H 

"The*  largept  sales  fSfiaAy  departmeot  sfore  itt  1^17  were  under 
$50,000,000,  whereas  the  sales  of  two  mail  order  houses  in  that  year 
were  greater  than  this  by  over  three  times.    See  p.  224. 

'Bidky  articles  need  not  be  carried  in  stock.  Consumers  expect 
some  time  to  elapse  before  receiving  such  articles  by  freight  and  so  the 
mail  order  house  utilizes  the  drop  shipment  method  of  the  jt^ber  and 
has  the  articles  shipped  directly  from  the  factory  at  which  they  are 
made,  or  from  its  own  district  warehouses.  Furniture  and  heavy  bard- 
waiL,  'n  particular,  can  be  handled  in  this  way. 
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this  regard  if  they  wish  to  use  it.**  But  it  must  be  ranem- 
bered  that  price  is  only  one  strong  appeal  of  such  houses: 
variety  of  goods  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction,  the  ease  of 
ordering  from  a  catalc^e  and  on  the  negative  side,  the  in- 
efficiency of  email  competing  stores,  all  have  a  powerful  influ- 
ence favoring  the  great  mail  order  house. 

SjTstems. — Highly  systematized  methods  of  filing  orders 
and  filling  them  have  been  developed  in  the  larger  houses 
so  that  orders  can  be  assembled,  packed,  and  shipped  with 
a  minimum  of  cost  and  the  maximum  of  speed.  One  lai^ 
Chicago  concern  has  its  work  so  well  in  hand  that  all  orders 
are  through  the  house  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  goods  in  a 
single  order,  which  must  come  from  various  departments,  are 
scheduled  to  reach  the  packing  room  at  a  certain  definite 
time,  with  an  allowance  of  but  ten  minutes.  Orders  may  ar- 
rive one  Uour  early,  but  they  are  sorted  in  ten  minute  periods. 

Disadvantages. — Among  the  disadvantages  under  which 
mail  order  establishments  work  is  the  high  coit  of^emand 
creation  which  results  from  the  necessity  of  utilizing  such  an 
enormous  amount  of  advertising.  The  few  figures  that  are 
available  seem  to  indicate  that  even  excluding  the  cost  to  the 
customers  for  delivery  the  expense  of  doing  business  in  mail 
order  houses  is  as  great  as  is  that  in  competing  stores  if  not 
greater.***  For  although  there  are  economies  in  clerk  hire 
and  at  other  points,  resulting  from  the  wonderful  systema- 
tization  of  the  business  and  the  efficient  methods  and  appliances 

"With  regard  to  this  low  price  appeal  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
a  good  deal  of  mail  order  busiocsa  is  carried  od  by  relatively  amail  firms, 
which  do  not  have  any  of  the  advantages  of  large  scale  business  and  so 
probably  labor  under  the  disadvantages  of  mail  order  business  without 
its  compensating  advantages  of  variety  of  goods  and  great  purchasing 
power. 

"Nyatrom  calimaies  that  the  average  cost  of  doing  business  in  large 
mail  order  howK«  is  about  22  per  cent  of  sale,  ranging  from  18  to  26 
per  cent.  Investigations  in  ordinary  retail  store  business  have  given 
figures  ranging  from  10  to  27  per  cent  for  rural  stores,  the  chief  com- 
petitore.  See  Nystrom,  op.  cU.,  pp.  65-67,  305-306;  also  Curtis  Publidt- 
ing  Company,  Silling  Forces,  pp.  178-179. 
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utilieed,  their  cost  of  demand  creation,  e.  g.,  the  cost  of  print- 
ing and  mailing  catalogues,  is  very  large.  Unlike  the  local  re- 
tail stores  their  clientele  is  not  located  in  the  neighborhood  and 
BO  it  is  not  naturally  convenient  to  trade  there,  and  neither 
does  it  comes  under  the  personal  influence  of  the  proprietor 
or  hb  subordinates.  Hence  such  an  establishment  must  be 
continually  advertising  to  sustain  and  increase  its  business, 
and  it  must  take  great  pains  to  keep  the  good  will  of  cus- 
tomers.*' 

The  mail  order  business  is  closely  tied  up  with  one  class  of 
■the  farmer. — <vht>ii  the  fnrmor  pj-nspura  the  mail 
'TMV^f^  h"iwp  prrwpfri'.  *"'^  whon^hc  farmer  is  uniime  to  buy, 
the  business  of  the  mail  order  house  suffers  a  great  decline. 

In  times  of  rapidly  changing  prices,  the  fact  that  prices 
as  published  in  the  catalogue  will  prevail  until  another  is  pub- 
lished may  involve  the  company  in  great  loss  of  trade  or 
money.  When  prices  are  rising,  many  orders  will  be  filled  at 
a  higher  cost  than  was  anticipated  when  the  goods  were  priced. 
This  will  be  true  unless  they  have  been  purchased  at  lower 
prices,  or  unless  the  order  for  the  higher  cost  goods  is  not 
filled.  When  prices  are  falling  rapidly  the  catalogue  prices  are 
often  higher  than  are  those  in  competing  stores. 

Transportation  costs  to  customers  are  a  disadvantage  in 
this  kind  of  business  which  cannot  be  overlooked.  Even  if 
they  are  not  borne  by  the  house  they  add  to  the  customer's 
cost — although  it  is  claimed  that  he  often  fails  to  consider 
this.**  Deliveries,  moreover,  are  necessarily  slow,  compared 
to  the  convenient  and  immediate  delivery  from  the  local 
store.  The  cost  and  time  of  shipment  from  Chicago  to  remote 
places  have  been  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  branch 
houses  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

"See  Printer^  Ink,  July  IB,  1917,  p.  8. 

"In  cities  and  in  towns  mail  order  houses  have  begun  to  lower  trans- 
portation coeta  by  Heading  a  number  o[  orders  in  a  sinicle  car  once  in 
two  or  three  weeks.  This  carload  consigned  to  a  drayman  is  then  dis- 
tributed  by  him.  In  this  way  both  railroad  and  dray  costs  are  reduced, 
(tnd  deliveries  are  speeded  up.  .  , 
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Goods  are  not  seen  by  the  buyer  before  they  are  purchased. 
No  matter  how  geDerous  a  concern  may  be  with  its  guaran- 
tees of  satisfaction  many  customers  do  not  like  the  necessity 
of  returning  goods,  nor  of  waiting  several  days  for  them 
only  to  find  that  they  are  not  what  are  wanted,  or  that  a  part 
of  the  order  was  not  filled.  The  best  bouses  through  the  ex- 
cellent descriptions  of  their  goods  have  gone  far  in  eliminating 
this  difficulty.  But  there  are  many  things  which  it  is  difficult 
to  describe  accurately,  and  even  with  the  best  of  descriptions 
and  of  intentions  the  purehaser  may  yet  be  led  astray  or  left 
uncertain. 

Finally,  in  addition  to  the  great  difficulty  in  getting  tiie 
good  will  of  customers  and  the  lack  of  the  personal  service 
so  many  customers  desire,  the  volume  of  mail  order  business 
has  undoubtedly  been  curtailed  by  the  appeal  of  local  mer- 
chants to  community  pride.  The  sneer  of  the  local  merehant 
at  the  mail  order  customer  and  the  slogan  "buy  at  home"  have 
kept  many  an  order  from  finding  its  way  to  the  distant  mail 
order  house.  The  mail  order  houses  are  meeting  with  new 
selling  problems  in  recent  years  which  have  made  many  ques- 
tion their  future.  The  introduction  of  the  automobile  enables 
farmers  to  go  to  near-by  towns  and  cities  with  greater  ease, 
and  so  at  the  same  time  it  is  sounding  the  doom  of  many 
country  stores  the  automobile  is  also  having  an  adverse  effect 
on  mail  order  business.  The  introduction  of  the  chain  store 
into  smaller  towns  and  cities  seems  also  to  be  making  great 
inroads  upon  mail  order  business.  Because  of  their  ability 
to  sell  at  prices  which  are  as  low  or  lower  than  mail  order 
prices  they  obtain  much  of  the  trade  which  formerly  went  to 
the  mail  order  houses. 

C.  The  Chain  Store. — A  chain  store  consists  of  a  number 
of  unit  stores  operating  under  a  common  management  and 
control,  and  following  common  policies  and  utilizing  common 
methods  of  operation  which  are  determined  by  the  central 
management.  The  chain  store  combines  to  a  large  degree 
the  advantages  of  large  and  small  scale  retailing.    On  the 
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one  hand  it  enjoys  the  economies  of  departmentization,  large 
purchases,  standardization  of  methods,  and  skilled  executives. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  reaches  to  the  very  door  of  the  consumer, 
giving  all  the  conveniences  in  location  of  the  neighborhood 
store. 

Although  the  chain  store  was  in  existence  in  this  country 
before  the  Civil  War  its  most  rapid  growth  has  been  since  that 
time,  particularly  since  the  eighties  and  even  more  especially 
since  about  1910 — a  period  of  rapidly  rising  prices.  The 
volimie  of  business  of  some  chains  is  far  greater  than  that 
of  the  greatest  department  stores  and  is  surpassed  by  but 
one  great  mail  order  house.**  The  number  of  stores  in  chains 
ranges  from  two  to  two  thousand  or  more,  and,  if  cooperative 
retail  buying  organizations  are  included,  to  several  thousand.** 

Means  of  Control  and  Ownership. — Chain  store  systems 
are  controlled  in  several  ways.  (1)  Some  are  controlled  by 
firms  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  chain 
of  stores.  (2)  Others  are  controlled  by  retailers  themselves — 
that  is,  by  groups  -wf  -retailers  who  form  a  chain  primarily 
as  a  means  of  oblaining  eoOnomies/in  buying.*'  (3)  Jobbers 
sometimes  own  chains  which  theirnave  acquired  through  the 
failure  of  customers,  «tiL.r(nigli  the  desire  to  keejT  Control  of  fields 
in  which  retailers  were  buying  difectly  of  manfifacturers,  or 

*TU^  Tallowing  figures  for  1919  abow  the  volus^  of  busineflwin^&'few 
of  Ubc  <ch&iiu ;  \\  * 

'     ^  Qre&t  Atlaiiti(;  aod  P&cTGc  Tea'Co..  Iddl. %l9iflM,9fy 

Wdolwortlfi .?. .', . .?, .V \V  ■*: «  i.   119.«6. — 

AmariSbMorfe  . . . ..'.'. %:...'.,. .X.f  . . 7     76,401,___ 

United -Cigar  Stores 6I37*,053 

Kresge    42^68.060 

McOrory   11,487,045 

"There  are  more  than  8,000  stores  in  the  United  Drug  Company— the 
"Rexall"  stores.  • 

'These,  however,  are  not  always  coosidered  chain  stores.  The  term 
is  more  usually  applied  to  stores  controlled  by  a  single  owner,  whereas 
retailer  controlled  chains  are  more  in  the  nature  of  cooperative  jobbing 
organiEatioQB,  each  retail  unit  controlling  its  own  activities  as  does  any 
independent  store. 
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through  the  desire  to  enter  new  fields  or  new  territories.  (4) 
ManufacturerB'  chains  are  usually  formed  because  of  the  in- 
ability of  the  producer  to  find  satisfactory  means  of  market- 
ing through  ordinary  retail  channels  or  because  it  is  antici- 
pated that  larger  profits  will  accrue.  Because  jobbers  or  re- 
tailers will  not  handle  or  push  the  manufacturers'  products, 
or  because  of  the  failure  of  retailers  to  maintain  prices,  substi- 
tution, and  other  difficulties,  maay  manufacturers  have  been 
forced  into  the  retail  field.*'  Finally,  (5)  there  are  chain 
systems  composed  of  consumer  cooperative  stores.  These 
stores,  which  are  widespread  in  Europe,  come  into  direct  com- 
petition with  the  privately  owned  "multiple"  or  chain  stores. 

Chain  store  systems  are  found  in  almost  all  retail  lines. 
More  familiar  are  the  great  chains  found  in  the  grocery  and 
restaurant  business,  the  variety  {"five  and  ten  cent  stores"), 
tobacco,  and  shoe  business.  But  they  are  found  in  many  other 
lines,  such  as  drugs,  hats,  meats,  dry  goods,  hardware,  cloth- 
ing, automobile  accessories,  confectionery,  coal,  and  fiowera. 

Chain  Store  vs.  Specialty  Store. — The  chain  store,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  department  store,  finds  its  strongest  competitor 
in  the  unit  store.  Bui  with  the  recent  rapid  growth  of  chains 
in  smaller  towns  and  cities  they  have  now  come  into  direct 
competition  with  country  general  stores.  Instead  of  com- 
peting with  specialty  stores  of  many  kinds,  however,  ae  does 
the  department  store  or  mail  order  house,  a  chain  system  is 
usually  confined  in  its  activities  to  a  single  line;  competing 
only  with  stores  handling  that  line  of  goods,  including  of 
course,  department  stores.  The  competition  with  department 
stores  is  not  important,  however,  because  ^department  stores 
specialize  in  the  sale  of  shopping  lines  ana  moat  chain  store 
^ystenos  sell  convenience  goods.  This  line  of  demarication  is 
not  distinct,  but  the  characterization  is  typical. 

"It  IB  generally  claimed  that  the  profita  are  less  in  the  retail  field  than 
in  the  manufacturing  end  of  the  buainees;  and  so  manufacturera  are' 
not  particularly  inclined  toward  thie  method  of  disposing  of  their 
product. 
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Peculiar  Advantages. — Aside  from  the  advantages  which 
it  possesses  in  common  with  other  large  scale  organizations, 
such  as  lai^e  buying  power,  econ<ttniea  in  accounting,  adver- 
tisii^,  delivery,  and  departmentization,  the  chain  store  has 
other  advantages  over  competing  specialty  stores.  (1)  Goods 
which  move  slowly  in  one  store  or  section  of  the  territory 
may  be  found  more  readily  salable  in  other  territories  and 
in  other  stores,  and  slow  moving  goods  are  quickly  discov- 
ered. (2)  In  local  competition  the  chain  can  lower  prices 
to  meet  prices-  at  one  point  without  lowering  them  in  other 
markets.  (3)  The  expense  of  chain  store  operation  is  un- 
doubtedly 1^  than  is  that  of  the  average  unit  store,  although 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  most  efficiently  managed 
unit  stores  do  business  at  as  low  a  cost  as  the  chain  stores 
or  even  at  a  lower  cos^  A  few  new  stores,  poorly  located 
stores,  or  a  few  ineEFectively  managed  stores  can  greatly  in- 
crease the  average  expense  in  a  chain.  Their  lower  operating 
expense  is  due  to  such  things  as  the  determination  and  use  of 
superior  methods,  the  use  oi  low  priced  help  closely  super- 
vised, and,  often,  the  reduction  of  services.  The  cash-and- 
carry  system,  although  not  confined  in  its  use  to  the  chain 
store,  is  a  cmnmon  a9eompaniment  thereof.*'  A  few  chains 
in  the  grocery  field-have  introduced  the  self-serve  store.  This 
applies  the  cafeteria  idea  to  retailing.  It  is  assumed  that 
a  more  economical  service  results,  for  clerks  do  not  have  t4 
wait  upon  customers  so  extensively  as  they  do  in  other  stores. 
A  chief  advantage  is  that  customers  can  pass  near  all  the 
goods,  and  contemplate  their  purchases  at  leisure,  without 
taking  the  time  of  the  clerks  or  of  waiting  customers. 

(4)  A  minimum  of  stock  can  be  carried  in  a  central  ware- 
"  Apparently  the  saviogs  io  operating  expense  are  Dot  entirely  respon- 
sible for  the  success  of  chain  stores,  for  unit  stores  of  the  cash-aod- 
eony  type  have  not  been  conspicuously  successful.  Only  when  the  ad- 
vantages of  superior  buying  are  present  do  cash-and-carry  stores  seem 
tQ  reach  their  m^imum  of  success.  The  savings  from  the  reduction  of 
service  alone  au  not  always  enough  to  offset  the  decreased  service  in 
the  eyes  of  conaumera.    .  .  -  I 
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house  where  storage  expenses  are  far  less  per  unit  than  on  the 
shelves  of  the  store  in  the  retail  district.  Goods  thus  stored 
can  be  parceled  out  as  the  demands  of  the  units  require  and 
the  stock  carried  can  be  held  at  a  minimum  because  of  the 
better  facilities  for  knowing  the  demand  of  the  large  number 
of  stores,  and  the  superior  facilities  for  getting  orders  filled 
promptly  in  case  of  need. 

(5)  Standardized  methods  make  it  possible  to  utilize  the 
one  best  way  for  doing  each  thing.  The  services  of  a  few 
experts  can  be  felt  throughout  the  organization  as  a  result 
of  this  specialization  and  standardization  in  the  system — for 
example,  uniformity  in  window  displays  and  store  arrange- 
ments, in  hiring  and  training  employees,  in  store  service  and 
selling  policies.  High  administrative  expense  and  the  high 
salaries  that  must  be  paid  to  these  experts  tend  to  offset  some 
of  the  advantages  but  when  spread  over  a  large  enough  num- 
ber of  units  these  expenses  become  less  important. 

(6)  Price  Appeal:  Turnover. — ^With  lower  unit  expenses 
than  their  competitors  and  lower  costs  of  merchandise  it  is 
evident  that  the  chain  stores,  if  they  desire,  can  make  an  ef- 
fective price  appeal.  And  they  do  so  to  a  very  great  degree," 
The  policy  of  low  prices  and  rapid  sales  is  nowhere  carried 
on  so  successfully  as  in  the  better  chain  store  systems.^' .  Un- 
fortunately, turnover  figures  of  chain  stores  cannot  be  closely 
compared  with  those  of  unit  stores.  The  exceptional  store  of 
a  chain  should  not  be  taken  as  a  sample,  for  its  record  will 
be  ofl'set  by  the  showing  of  the  poorer  stores.  Furthermore 
neither  a  single  store's  stock-turn  nor  the  average  of  all  the 

"C.  W.  Hurd  and  M.  Zimmerman,  "How  Big  Retailers'  Chains  Out- 
sell Independent  Competitors,"  Printers'  Ink,  Dec.  3,  19U,  pp.  69-70. 

•Whereas  the  turnover  of  city  grocery  Btorea  ia  around  ten  or  twelve 
times  per  annum,  chain  grocers  have  been  reported  as  doing  as  well  as 
loitM  times;  cigar  and  tobacco  stores  average  around  four  to  six,  one 
grJit  chain  is  credited  with  as  high  as  fifty,  for  some  of  its  stores;  pri- 
vate variety  stores  have  a  turnover  of  about  eight  to  ten,  five-and-ten- 
^nt  chains  of  from  ten  to  twelve.  Idem,  PritUera'  Ink,  Dec.  3,  1014, 
p.  06  ff.  .  , 
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stttfeB  ia  a  proper  unit  to  compare  with  the  competing  unit 
store.  For  the  stores  of  the  chain  might  have  a  very  high 
turnover  but  there  might  be  a  very  slow  turn  of  the  reserve 
stock,  although  this  is  not  likely  when  the  chain  ia  well  or- 
ganized. The  only  true  comparison  would  be  between  the 
turnover  of  the  whole  chain  organization,  retail  and  wholesale, 
and  that  of  the  jobber  and  his  retailer.  This  it  is  impossible 
to  make  in  any  satisfactory  way.""  In  so  far  as  a  rapid  turn- 
over can  be  accepted  as  a  criterion  of  success  in  retailing,  it 
is  evident  tiiat  the  chain  stores  are  on  the  right  track.  Their 
rapid  turns  show  they  are  utilizing  their  superior  merchandise 
ing  efBciency  to  strengthen  their  oi^anization  at  the  point 
where  the  average  store  ia  weak. 

(7)  Superior  Buying. — Not  only  do  chain  stores  have  a  lower 
eicpense  of  doing  business  and  a  more  rapid  turnover  than 
competing  small  stores,  but  they  aleo  have  the  superior  buying 
ability  of  large  establishments.'*  In  the  chain  store  at  its 
best,  this  means  lower  costs,"  better  goods,  a  greater  variety, 
and  more  consideration  from  those  whose  goods  they  purchase. 

"CoDveree  mokes  an  intereating  comparieon,  however,  which  supports 
the  amimption  of  the  rapid  turnover  of  chain  stores.  He  cites  data  to 
ohow  that  the  average  turnover  period  of  wholesale  grocers  is  70  days 
and  of  retail  grocers  is  46  days,  a  total  of  116  days,  and  that  "A  chain 
store  operating  its  own  wholesale  warehouse  and  turmng  its  stock  7 
times  a  year  requires  only  52  days  to  effect  a  complete  turnover." — 
Paul  D.  Converse,  Marketinn  Methods  and  Faliciea  (1921),  pp.  319-320. 

""The  success  of  our  organisation  may  be  attributed  to  great  buying 
power  and  ability  to  take  advantage  of  all  cash  discounts,  combined  with 
economy  in  distribution."— This  is  a  statement  by  F.  W.  Woolworth  in 
a  letter  of  Feb.  14,  1B12,  in  connection  with  the  reincorporation  of  the 
Woolworth  Company,  as  quoted  in  A.  S.  Dewing,  The  Fimmdat  Policy 
of  Corporaliont  (1920),  Vol.  IV,  p.  67. 

"Manufacturers  sometimes  agree  to  extend  the  time  for  cash  dis- 
counts by  two  or  three  weeks.  In  this  way  large  buyers  can  finance 
many  of  their  purchases  out  of  the  sale  of  the  actual  goods.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  chains  with  rapid  stock-turns.  This  scheme  ia 
in  the  nature  of  an  inside  price  and  is  not  looked  upon  with  favor  by 
small  stores,  or  by  the  manufacturers  themselves.  ~       i  1 1  > 
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(8)  The  larger  chain  stores  have  gone  as  far  aa  the  mail 
order  hcmse  and  the  department  store  in  departmentizatioD  and 
specialization  of  administrative  departments.  Separate  ac- 
counting departments,  buying  department,  store  fixtures,  real 
estate  departments,  or  even  subsidiary  companies  for  purchas- 
ing the  real  estate  utilized,  are  important  parts  of  the  business 
of  larger  systems;  and  the  standardization  of  methods  assures 
that  the  one  best  way  will  be  used  in  each  store. 

Personnei  Problem. — As  with  other  large  scale  organisa- 
tions the  chief  disadvantage  of  the  chain  store  is  the  personnel 
problem.  In  the  case  of  chain  stores  operating  throughout 
large  sections  of  the  country  it  is  evident  that  this  problem 
is  even  more  important  than  it  is  to  the  department  store,  or 
mail  order  house,  in  which  the  owners  can  be  in  close  proxim- 
ity to  their  business  all  the  time.  How  to  get  hired  managers 
to  run  stores  effectively  is  as  yet  an  unsolved  problem.  Much 
is  being  done  through  partnership  plans,  careful  training,  im- 
proved wage  systems,  contests,  inspection,  and  other  methods. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  the  hired  manager  is  not  likely 
to  be  so  efficient  as  the  same  man  would  be  in  his  own  store, 
either  in  watching  the  little  things  that  make  for  success  or 
in  gaining  the  good  will  of  customers.  Furthermore,  when 
a  good  manager  develops  he  is  likely  to  go  into  business  for 
himself.  In  the  case  of  those  chains  which  are  made  up  of  re- 
tailers who  cooperate  in  owning  a  central  buying  organiza- 
tion this  particular  problem,  however,  is  not  found.** 

CoDBolidation. — A  tendency  toward  consolidation  is  evident 
among  chain  store  systems  and  the  last  few  years  have  brought 
many  combinations  of  competing  systems.  As  the  advantages 
which  such  stores  have  over  ordinary  stores  are  offset  to 
some  extent  by  the  growth  of  competing  chains,  it  appears 
that  new  advantages  are  sought  through  greater  size;  and 
undoubtedly   the  mere   accumulation  of  profits   or  financial 

■A  good  illustration  is  the  United  Drug  CompaDy,  the  "EmbII" 
etoKB.  See  Paul  T.  CherinKtoo,  EiemeiUs  of  Marketing,  pp.  173-lSB, 
for  s  diecuBsion  of  this  poiat.  ,  -.  , 
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power  leads  to  the  same  end  when  the  more  direct  method  of 
establishiog  new  stores  does  not  seem  bo  feasible. 

Other  important  tendencies  iovolve  the  control  of  factories 
aDd  the  expansion  of  the  business  into  smaller  towaa  and 
cities.  Many  email  towns  now  have  units  of  large  chain  store 
systems.  In  the  West  the  "Penny"  system  of  dry  goods  stores 
limits  its  activities  entirely  to  smaller  towns  and  cities.  Where 
towns  are  too  small  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  stores 
some  manufacturers'  chains  have  resorted  to  the  establishment 
of  exclusive  agencies,'*  which,  although  not  direct  parte  of 
the  chain,  share  in  many  of  its  advantages. 

Future  <A  the  Chain  Store. — So  long  as  jobbers  and  manu- 
facturers continue  to  desire  new  and  wider  markets  for  their 
products  than  existing  retail  methods  provide,  so  long  as  large 
purchases  and  purchases  for  cash  can  be  made  at  lower  prices, 
and  so  long  as  inside  prices  are  given  to  powerful  buyers,  we 
can  expect  to  see  chain  stores  increase  in  number  and  im- 
portance. Consolidation  will  also  continue,  for  as  the  special 
advantages  which  chain  stores  now  exert  over  their  small  com- 
petitors are  minimized  through  the  establishment  of  cc»u- 
peting  chain  stores,  competition  will  lead  to  consolidation  to 
gain  the  possibilities  of  increased  power  through  the  use  of 
larger  and  larger  units.  With  the  further  advantages  of  Igjv 
ccetfi,  rapid  turnover,  and  conveni^ce_injocation  near  the  con- 
sumer it  seems  that  the  chain  store  is  likely  to  find  for  itself 
an  increasing  field  of  usefulness. 

"An  exclusive  ag^nt  ia  a  retailer  to  whom  has  been  given  the  esclu- 
dve  right  to  handle  a  certain  product  or  certaia  products  in  a  particular 
territory. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

DISTRIBUTIVE  COOPERATION 

Distributive  cooperation  is  the  control  of  marketing  agencies 
by  asaoctntions  of  producers,  consumers,  or  middlemen.  It 
involves  the  substitution  of  an  associated  control  of  steps  in 
distribution  for  that  which  is  normally  exercised  by  inde- 
pendent agencies.  This  control  is  exercised  by  the  parties  who 
formerly  sold  to  or  bought  from  these  independent  agencies. 
Thus,  it  means  for  producers  the  associated  control  of  the 
channels  through  which  their  products  reach  the  market.  It 
brings  about  for  consumers  associated  control  over  the  chan- 
nels through  which  they  are  supplied  with  the  commodities 
they  buy.  It  involves  for  merchants  associated  control  over 
the  channels  through  which  they  purchase  merchandise  for  re- 
sale.' 

'  A  maas  of  literature  has  appeared  upon  the  subject  of  cooperation. 
But  unfortunately  there  has  been  little  unprejudiced  inveatigatioa  of 
the  results  of  cooperation.  Of  the  more  accessible  aourcee  of  informa- 
tion the  following  incomplete  list  will  be  of  value. 

The  booka  which  are  mentioned  are  useful  both  in  themselvee  and  for 
the  bibliographiea  and  footnote  references  which  they  contain:  J.  L 
Coulter,  Cooperaiion  among  Farmers  (1918);  W.  W.  Cumberland,  Co- 
operative  Marketing  (1917) ;  E.  P.  Harris,  Cooperation:  the  Hope  of  the 
Consumer  (1918);  B.  H.  Hibbard,  Marketing  Agricultural  Product* 
(1921).  Part  III;  G.  H.  Powell.  Cooperation  in  AgricuUvre  (1913); 
'Albert  Sonnichsen.  Coniiumer'g  Cooperation  (1919).  The  U.  S.  Dept, 
of  Agriculture,  Bui.  No.  547  and  the  U.  S.  Supt.  of  Documents, 
Price  List  68  (5th  cd.),  also  contain  bibliographies. 

The  U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  several  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Stations  have  published  many  documents  relating 
to  cooperation.  Among  the  more  important  of  these  are:  The  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Bulletins  394.  541,  547,  860,  937;  Farmers' 
Bulletins  718,   1144;    Yearbook    of  Department   of   Agriculture,   1919, 
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In  a  more  restricted  sense  cooperation  m  confined  in  mean- 
ing to  the  association  of  agricultural  producers  for  the  sale  of 
their  products  and  the  cooperation  of  final  consumers  in  pur- 
chasing the  goods  which  they  use.  As  these  are  now  the 
more  important  aspects  of  cooperation  the  present  discussicm 
la  confined  to  them.' 

Cooperative  Organization  vs.  Independent  Organization. 
— Important  differences  exist  between  cooperative  distribution 
and  the  ordinary  methods  of  marketing.  These  differences, 
however,  are  more  a  matter  of  control  than  a  difference  in  the 
actual  methods  used.  The  ultimate  purpose  is  to  gain 
some  advantage  for  the  persons  associated.  This  is  usually 
found  to  relate,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  some  price  advan- 
tage. It  may  be  lower  prices  to  the  consumer,  higher  prices 
to  the  producer,  or  lower  prices  for  goods  purchased  for  resale 
by  the  merchant.  These  price  advantages  the  cooperators 
hope  to  obtain  through  their  control  of  marketing;  and  they 
may  result  either  from  higher  or  lower  prices,  from  the  absorp- 
tion of  profits  commonly  going  to  middlemen,  from  the  im- 
provement of  merchandising  methods,  or  from  the  lowering  of 


Features  of  Cooperation.. — SiBce  the  aim  of  cooperation  is 
to  control  marketing  in  the  interests  of  the  producers  or  con- 
sumers who  are  associated,  a  type  of  organization  has  been 
developed  to  assure  such  control.    The  chief  features  of  or- 

Sepanite  No.  819;  Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Memoir  28;  The  University  of  Minnesota,  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Bulletins  146,  152,  156,  164,  166,  167,  171,  1S4;  The  University  of 

Wiaconon,  Aericultural  Experiment  SUtiou,  fiulletiua  238,  282,  314,  322; 
Unirenity  of  Kansas,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Bui.  224;  tTni- 
rersity  of  Iowa,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Bui.  200. 

Publications  of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.  (58  Eaat  Madison  Street, 

CbtCBgo),  are  descriptive  of  an  interesting  experiment  in  cooperation. 
'There  are  a  number  of  examples  of  central  purchasing  agencies 

owned  and  controlled  by  retailers.    See  a  list  in  the  Mercantile  Coop- 

eratoT,  March  6,  1920.    Their  activities  are  discuBsed  briefly  in  P.  T. 

Cherington,  Ehtnenta  of  Marketing,  pp.  173-179, 
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ganization  which  differentiate  the  typical  cooperative  associa- 
tion from  the  usual  business  organization  are  these: 

1.  One  vote  is  usually  allowed  per  memher,  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  his  investment. 

2.  No  profits  above  interest  at  about  the  market  rate  are 
paid  to  shareholders  on  the  money  they  invest.' 

3.  The  division  of  dividends  is  based  upon  the  patronage  of 
the  members  and  frequently "bf  non-members— the  "patron- 
age dividend." 

4.  The  "cooperative  spirit"  of  loyalty  to  the  organization  is 
fostered. 

The  first  three  of  these  features  clearly  differentiate  the 
cooperative  enterprise  from  the  ordinary  form  of  business 
organization.  Whereas  the  business  enterprise  which  is  en- 
gaged in  marketing  buys  and  sells  goods  or  services  for  the 
purpose  of  making  profits  for  those  who  own  it,  the-eeeperati££ 
entfiHmea-junctiona  primarily  in  the  interest  of  producers  or 
consumers — the  patrons,  it  is  controlled  by  them  and  is  run 
for  their  benefit.  The  chief  benefits  to  fanners  arise  from 
higher  prices  received  for  the  crops  which  they  sell  through 
their  organizations;  the  chief  benefits  to  consumers  arise  fr<Hn 
lower  prices  for  the  goods  they  purchase.  In  either  case,  if 
profits  are  made  by  the  oi^anization  they  go  to  the  patrons 
of  the  organization — at  least  to  those  who  are  members  of  the 
organization — and  not  to  independent  "middlemen." 

One  vote  per  member  and  the  market  rate  of  interest  on  each 
member's  investment  assures  the  members  that  the  organiza- 
tion will  not  be  operated  in  the  interest  of  a  few  large  stock- 
holders, who  may  be  more  interested  in  obtaining  profit  on 
their  investment  in  the  enterprise  than  in  obtaining  the  high- 
est, or  lowest,  prices  for  the  benefit  of  the  remainder  of  the 
producer  or  consumer  membership.  To  make  doubly  sure  that 
this  is  true  most  associations  limit  the  number  of  shares  one 

*  Many  swociBtions  &re  now  organiied  on  a  non-atock  basia,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  cooperative  laws  of  some  of  the  states. 
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person  may  hold,  and  stnue  producers'  organizations  allow 
only  fanners  to  own  shares. 

The  patronage  dividend  is  a  device  for  tying  the  interest 
of  the  members  to  the  organization.*  Any  surplus  above  ex- 
penses and  reserves,  which  in  a  business  enterprise  would  be 
divided  among  the  shu^holders  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
shares  each  owns,  is  by  means  of  this  device  divided  among 
the  patrons  of  the  association  on  the  basis  of  their  patronage 
of  the  organization.  Id  the  case  of  the  producers'  selling  en- 
terprise these  dividends  are  commonly  divided  among  the 
members  on  the  basis  of  the  volume  of  goods  each  has  sold 
through  the  organization.  In  consumers'  buying  associations 
they  are  divided  on  the  basis  of  purchases  made.'  The 
patronage  dividend  is  particularly  important  only  to  those 
o^anizations  that  find  it  desirable,  and  possible,  to  make 
profits  above  expenses.  But  such  a  surplus  is  only  incidental. 
The  society  is  operated  not  to  make  profits  from  the  enter- 
prise as  such,  but  to  obtain  higher,  or  lower,  prices  for  the 
members  in  their  sales  or  purchases. 

The  fourth  point  mentioned,  the  "co3perative  spirit,"  is  a 
less  tan^ble  element.  It  is  neither  economic  nor  legal  in 
its  essence.  It  is  considered  so  important,  nevertheless,  by 
some  of  the  advocates  of  cooperation  that  no  discussion  of  the 
movement  should  fail  to  mention  it.  This  cooperative  spirit 
is  an  intangible  something,  which  when  developed  binds  the 

*  When  cooperative  associatioiu  organize  under  the  ordinary  cor- 
poration laws  it  frequently  develops  that  these  cooperative  features 
cannot  be  legally  enforced.  Consequently,  such  organisations  have 
often  developed  into  purely  "profit-eeeking"  private  enterprieeB.  To 
make  it  ponible  to  cany  out  these  features  of  cooperation  many  stBtes 
have  passed  laws  making  provision  for  these  features.  Something  over 
three-4)uarterB  of  our  states  now  have  these  laws. 

'With  producete'  associations  the  number  of  units  handled  is  likely 
to  be  the  basis  of  division,  since  those  who  sell  when  the  market  is  dull 
are  not  thereby  penalised.  This  is  not  usually  practical  in  buying 
organisations  and  so  the  money  value  of  purchases  is  used.  Sometimes 
Don-members  are  encouraged  to  patronise  the  association  by  giving 
them  some  of  the  benefits  of  the  patronage  dividend. 
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members  together  in  loyalty  to  their  association.  It  is  prob- 
ably safe  to  say  that  the  fundamental  reason  for  emphasizing 
this  feature  of  cooperation  is  the  tendency  for  the  codperators 
to  midervalue  the  possible  future  benefits  of  cooperation  once 
the  glamour  of  a  new  enterprise  wears  off.  They  may,  con- 
sequently, sacrifice  those  benefits  in  order  to  realize  imme- 
diate benefit  from  an  act  of  "disloyalty"  to  their  association. 
Competing  business  organizations  commonly  endeavor,  for  ex- 
ample, to  attract  the  members  of  the  association  by  means  of 
some  price  advantage.  If  the  members  take  advantage  of 
this,  their  association  is  thereby  weakened  and  may  even  fail. 
Then,  it  may  be,  the  independent  organization  will  no  longer 
confer  the  benefit  which  drew  the  members  away  from  their 
organization.' 

I.     ACRICnTLTUaAL   COOPEBATION 

Cooperative  selling  by  associations  of  farmers  has  been 
more  largely  developed  in  the  United  States  than  has  co- 
operation by  congumers.  During  the  past  fifty  years  the  de- 
velopment of  cooperative  associations  has  progressed  until  to- 
day a  large  part  of  the  production  of  our  important  grain, 
dairy,  and  fruit  growing  sections  is  marketed  through  local 
4P^rative  associations  and  an  appreciable  part  of  the 
local  associations  are  members  of  cooperative  enterprises 
engaged  in  wholesaling  the  products  of  their  mem- 
bers. The  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  states  in  his  1920 
report,  "There  are  in  this  country  to-day  approximately 
15,000  farmers'  organizations,  with  a  membership  of  approxi- 
mately 2,000,000  persons." '    At  the  present  time  over  half 

'In  agricultural  cooperation  this  difficulty  is  now  beii^  attacked  by 
means  of  contracts  between  the  grower  and  liis  asrociation.  See  O.  B. 
Jeeness,  Cooperative  Marketing,  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1144  <U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  1020),  pp.  12-14. 

'Annual  Report  o}  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  oj  Markets,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Oct.  9,  1920,  p.  6. 
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the  grain  ajriving  in  Chicago  comes  frtmi  fanners'  elevators," 
and  over  three-fourths  of  the  live  stock  going  into  the  South 
St.  Paul  market  is  shipped  by  cooperative  associations.' 

Organization  Features. — A  large  niuaber  of  associations  in 
tbifi  country  do  not  strictly  adhere  to  the  features  of  coi^ra- 
tive  organization  just  described.  This  is  due  in  some  instances 
to  a  failure  to  know  or  recognize  their  importance.  In  other 
instances  the  cooperatives  have  been  organized,  in  the  absence 
of  cooperative  laws,  under  the  ordinary  corporation  laws.'" 
Under  such  conditions  the  features  of  a  cooperative  business 
organization  can  be  enforced  only  by  mutual  agreement,  and 
this  is  often  lacking  after  the  first  enthusiasm  wears  o£F.  With 
the  passage  of  cooperative  laws  in  over  three-quarters  of  our 
states  this  difficulty,  however,  is  being  overctHne.  Under  such 
laws  the  important  features  of  cooperative  organization  can 
be  enforced. 

The  relations  of  cooperatiye,3saQ{uatioQS  with  the  growers 
vary:  the  cooperative  grain  elevator  usually  buys  for_caah,  in 
order  to  compete  successfully  with  the  independent  elevators 
which  purchase  in  this  way ;  many  other  associations,  particu- 
larly those  dealing  in  highly  perishable  crops  and  live  stock, 
pool "  their  sales  and  distribute  the  proceeds  only  after  pay- 
ment for  each  shipment  has  been  received  from  the  central 


■James  E.  Boyle,  Speadatton  and  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  (1920), 
p.  51. 

"Letter  from  W.  A,  McKerron,  Gcneml  Manager  of  the  Central  Coop- 
erative CommiBsion  Firm,  St.  Paul,  May  21,  1921. 

"It  is  of  interest  that  Section  6  of  the  Clayton  Anti-Trust  Act 
exempts  certain  types  of  asgociations  of  farmers  from  the  operation  of 
the  "anti-tnwt"  features  of  the  act— those  which  are  non-stock,  non- 
profit organisations  organized  for  mutual  benefit. 

"See  p.  25S.  "By  pooling  is  meant  averaging  the  returns  received  for 
products  sold  during  a  certain  period,  or  for  certain  ahipments,  so  that 
each  grower  having  products  of  the  same  grade  receives  the  same  price. 
This  method  of  operation  protects  the  individual  member  from  Icea 
because  of  unfavorable  mariiet  conditions  of  a  temporary  nature." — 
O.  B.  JesnesB,  op.  cU.,  p.  U. 
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market,  or  they  may  pool  the  proceeds  for  certain  definite 
periods,  as  for  a  month,  or  two  weeks,  or  for  a  whole  seascm. 
Some  associations  require  their  members  to  sign  contracts 
binding  them  to  give  their  business  to  the  codperative.** 

Largely  Coniined  to  Xxical  Markets. — ^The  efforts  of  the 
farmers'  associations  are  frequently  confined  to  the  local 
market."  The  distributive  functions  they  exercise  and  the 
manner  of  their  performance  are  primarily  the  same  as  those 
of  other  local  agencies  which  ship  the  growers'  product  to  the 
central  market.  The  manner  of  control,  however,  is  differ- 
ent. Whereas  other  local  shipping  agencies  are  independent 
of  the  growers,  controlled  by  local  middlemen  or  by  whole- 
sale dealers  of  the  central  market,  these  are  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  growers  themselves.  The  organizations  are 
of  varying  complexity  and  their  permanence  likewise  vari^.'* 
They  may  be  organized  simply  for  a  season  or  even  for  a 
single  shipment,  or  they  may  be  incorporated,  own  property, 
and  carry  on  extensive  purchasing  activities  in  addition  to 

"'lliiB  is  a  pert  of  the  plan  of  the  new  V.  3.  Orain  Qroven,  Inc. 
See  pp.  254-266. 

"  See,  however,  pp.  248-26S. 

"The  moet  highly  developed  organisationa  are  those  of  the  western 
states,  the  California  FVuJt  Gronera'  Exchange,  the  CaliiomJa  Associ- 
ated Raisin  Co.,  and  others  baodling  prunes,  apricots,  auta,  et«. 

"No  very  positive  answer  can  be  given  to  the  question  why  this 
maricetii^  machinery  has  been  developed  in  some  of  the  growing  dis- 
tricts and  not  in  others.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  one  very  impor- 
tant consideration  is  the  need.  The  farmer  who  lives  a  hundred  miles 
or  so  from  a  great  city  can  have  some  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
thet«  and  of  the  dealer?  with  whom  he  will  come  in  contact.  For  the 
small  grower  who  lives  a  thousand  miles  or  more  away  it  is  much  more 
difficult.  Moreover,  where  the  distance  is  great  the  freight  rate  is  of 
more  importance,  and  the  desirability  of  shipping  in  carload  lots  is 
greater.  For  these  and  similar  reasons  the  distant  growers  have  ■ 
stronger  motive  for  organiiing  marketing  associatioas  of  their  own,  and 
if  an  independent  organization  entere  the  field  it  is  likely  to  find  it 
easier  to  establish  relations  with  the  grower." — Report  oj  the  PedenU 
Trade  Commigrion  on  the  Wholesale  Marketirto  oj  Food  (1920),  p.  50. 
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their  sales  efforts.'"  Local  associationa  are  sometimes  aseo- 
ciated  in  regional  or  state  orgaoizatioDs  and  there  have  been 
some  attempts  at  national  organization.  But  the  regular  cen- 
tral market  agencies  are  usually  utilized  in  their  selling  opera- 
tions, although  some,  as  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change, have  their  own  bonded  representatives,  or  salaried 
selling  organisations  in  the  lai^r  markets.  Growers  of  other 
products  have  more  recently  entered  the  field  of  terminal 
market  selling."  The  Fanners'  Educational  and  Cooperative 
Union  has  developed  cooperative  live  stock  commission  houses 
(The  Central  Live  Stock  Commission  Company)  in  Omaha, 
Kansas  City,  Sioux  City,  St.  Joseph,  and  Denver.  The  most 
recent  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  in  cooperation  with  other  large  agricultural 
organizations,  to  control  the  marketing  of  the  country's  grain 
cn^  through  the  newly  organized  Grain  Growers  Inc<H-- 
porated,"  and  to  market  live  stock  through  the  Natitmal  Live 
Stock  Producers'  Association.  Even  in  these  instances  the 
existing  machinery  of  the  central  market  is  largely  utilized. 

Purpose  of  X<acal  Associations. — These  organizations  per- 
form the  same  functions  in  the  growers'  market  as  do  in- 
dependent dealers  handling  the  same  products.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  they  are  on  the  whole  any  more  ef- 
ficient in  operation  than  are  the  local  dealers,  except  that  a 
Bmgle  farmers'  association,  when  operating  on  a  larger  scale 
than  do  the  independents,  may  achieve  substantial  economies." 

**  Sometimee  such  aesociations  buy  many  things  for  tbeir  patrons, 
particularly  such  bulky  products  as  coal,  flour,  and  machinery.  From 
this  to  the  actual  formation  of  a  cooperative  store  has  sometimes  Iwen 
a  OBtural  step. 

"See  pp.  260-255. 

"See  pp.  254-255. 

"  Co&peratives  do  operate  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  grain  trade  at  leaat. 
In  1910-17  the  average  commercial  line  elevator  purchased  77,250 
bushels  of  grain,  the  average  cooperative  line  136325  bushels;  of  indj< 
vidua]  elevators  the  cooperatives  averaged  162,792  bushels  and  the 
independents  102,934  bushels.  Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  CommiauM 
on  the  Afartetwif  of  Orain,  Vol.  I.,  p.  117.  , 
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But  these  associations  are  frequently  organized  to  meet  real 
evils,  such  as  the  failure  of  the  local  shipper  to  pay  enough 
for  better  grades,  his  retention  of  too  large  a  margin,  mtmopoly 
or  combination  among  shippers ;  and  at  some  point«  they  have 
been  organized  because  no  specialized  local  dealer  existed. 
Even  the  threat  of  association,  or  the  presence  of  growers' 
organisations  in  another  field  whose  members  contemplate 
associative  marketing,  has  sometimes  brought  better  service 
from  local  middlemen  who  bad  not  been  giving  the  growers 
all  the  market  warranted. 

The  chief  object  of  these  oi^anizations  is  not  to  gain  profit 
on  the  selling  operation,  but  to  get  a  higher  price  for  the 
farmer's  crop.  The  patronage  dividend,  consequently,  some- 
times plays  a  large  part.  In  the  selling  of  grain,  for  example, 
the  practice  of  the  trade  often  necessitates  the  outright  pur- 
chase of  the  farmers'  grain  by  the  cooperative  elevator."  In 
such  cases,  sound  business  practice  requires  that  the  goods 
be  handled  on  a  sufficient  margin  to  cover  the  risks  of 
the  business.  But  outright  purchase  at  the  local  shipping 
point  is  not  generally  prevalent  in  the  sale  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, and  of  live  stock  consigned  to  central  market  dealers. 
In  the  sale  of  these,  and  of  most  farm  products,  the  growers 
must  wait  for  the  proceeds  of  the  transaction,'"  Under  these 
conditions  the  a^ociation  may  act  as  a  sales  agent  for  the 
growers;  the  risk  is  less,'^  and  the  costs  are  divided  according 

"Op.  cU.,  pp.  94-95. 

"Grain  elevators  may  obtain  aome  protection  against  loss  by  "hedg- 
ing," pp.  362-368,  but  this  ia  not  available  to  fruit  and  live  atock  aaso- 


"  A  considerable  saving  over  the  usual  costs  of  shipment  through 
independent  buyers  has  been  made  in  ehipping  live  stock  under  these 
conditions.  See  E.  Dana  Duruid,  Cooperative  Livestock  Shipping  Ano- 
ciations  in  MittnetoLa,  The  Univeraity  o!  Miuneaota',  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment  Station,  fiul.  156  (1916),  p.  7;  and  B.  H.  Eibbard,  L.  G. 
Foster,  and  D.  G.  Davis,  Wisconsin  Livestoek  Shipping  Astocialiont, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Agriculturai  Experiment  Station,  Bui.  314 
(Aug.,  1920),  p.  6. 
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to  the  amount  of  business  done.  The  proceeds  above  costs 
may  be  paid  to  each  patron  for  his  own  product,  which  is 
separately  sold  at  the  central  market;  but  in  some  cases  it 
has  been  found  more  satisfactory  to  pool  both  profits  and  costs 
on  the  baais  of  the  units  handled  during  a  given  period.  In 
this  way  all  members  bear  equally  any  fall  in  price  and  gain 
equally  in  case  of  a  rise." 

Itniwoved  Grading  and  Improved  Products. — It  is  particu- 
larly true  of  the  more  perishable  commodities  that  there  are 
wide  variations  in  prices  for  graded  as  against  ungraded 
products.  And  one  great  gain  from  the  cooperative  move- 
ment has  been  the  improvement  and  standardization  of  prod- 
ucts to  conform  more  nearly  to  the  demands  of  the  market. 
This  resulta  in  higher  prices  for  the  farmer''s  cn^,  and  in 
turn  has  led  to  better  fanning,  for  it  has  made  the  farmer 
appreciate  the  need  for  better  products.*'  This  is  very  im- 
portant. For  the  local  buyer  often  pays  a  flat  price,  or  grades 
products  roughly,  thereby  overpaying  producers  of  low  qual- 
ity goods  and  underpaying  the  producers  of  superior  crops. 
Paying  a  uniform  price  penalizes  the  best  producers,  and 
grading  too  low  penalizes  all  producers.  The  formation  of 
farmers'  associations  has  had  an  important  effect  on  such 
practices,  since  they  secure  for  the  individual  farmer  the 
market  price  for  the  particular  grades  he  has  produced.** 

"To  do  this  aucceaafulfy  necesaitates  a  syatem  of  careful  gradiog 
that  will  make  it  possible  for  each  grower  to  be  paid  Bccording  to  the 
market  value  of  his  goods. 

"'The  farmer  ia  frequently  criticized  for  lack  of  attention  to  the 
uniformity  and  quality  of  his  products.  As  an  individual  he  is  power- 
less to  remedy  this  weaknes.  A  multitude  of  other  duties  requires  his 
attention;  he  does  not  have  an  opportunity  to  become  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  demands  of  the  trade;  and  his  production  is  too 
limited  to  attract  much  attention,  even  though  he  uses  a  great  deal  of 
care  in  the  handling  and  preparation  for  market  of  his  produxrta." — 
0.  B.  JesnesB,  Cooperative  Marketing,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Farmer's  Bulletin  No.  1144  (1920),  p.  4. 

"Manogors  of  farmer  associations  make  the  assertion  at  least  that 
this  is  true  and  some  investigations  made  by  the  writer  in  1913. lead     , 
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Furthermore,  these  sBBociatioiiB  make  it  more  likely  that 
growers  will  get  the  top  price  for  their  products.  It  ie  said, 
apparently  with  justice,  that  the  privately  owned  shipping 
agencies,  in  business  to  profit  for  themselves  from  the  ser- 
vices they  render,  sometimes  pay  a  lower  price  than  the  market 
warrants.  In  this  way  the  margin  from  which  they  must  ob- 
tain their  profit  is  increased.  It  has  been  asserted  that  as 
cooperation  has  grown  and  shown  its  strength,  the  ends  which 
are  desired  can  often  be  gained  merely  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  independent  shipper  that  he  is  constantly  competing 
with  a  potential  competitor  in  the  association  which  the  farm- 
ers may  organize.  Again,  the  size  of  an  association's  ship- 
ments commands  respect  at  the  central  market  and  their  com- 
petition at  the '  local  market  has  forced  many  independent 
dealers  to  mend  their  ways.  In  the  case  of  such  products  as 
fruits  and  vegetables,  for  which  there  are  no  generally  ac- 
cepted grades,  these  associations  have  promoted  better  agri- 
culture, established  brands  of  their  own,  and  through  making 
them  known  to  their  customers  have  secured  the  full  benefit 
of  their  superior  production. 

Pederatioa  ol  Growers'  Associations. — ^There  has  been  an 
important  growth  in  recent  years  of  cooperative  wholesale  or- 
ganizations. It  is  said  that  the  farmer  does  not  receive  the 
full  benefit  of  his  organization  unless  local  associations  fed- 
erate in  order  to  exercise  more  infiuence  in  the  central  market. 
Among  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  marketing  federations 
the  following  are  commonly  stressed: 

1.  Products  can  be  stored  from  the  season  of  abundance  and 
sold  when  the  market  ccmditions  prove  to  he  satisfactory, 

him  to  believe  that  much  baa  been  accoroplished.  There  is  much  pres- 
sure brought  to  bear,  nevertheless,  which  keeps  the  best  results  from 
beii^  Achieved.  If  farmer  A's  com  is  grade  No.  I  and  the  com  of 
farmer  B  whose  farm  lies  next  to  farmer  A  is  graded  2  or  3  a  dispute 
is  very  likely  to  result  which  may  in  the  ead  lead  the  manager  to  meet 
the  situation  as  the  indepeodents  sometimee  say  they  have  been  forced 
to  do,  namely,  to  grade  it  all  alike. 
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and  in  the  most  eatisfactory  market.  This  is  particularly 
important  with  those  commoditiee  whose  markets  tend  to 
be  glutted  in  the  harvest  season.  By  helping  the  fanner 
to  hold  his  products,  through  the  provision  of  storage 
facilities  and  assistance  in  financing,  by  studying  the 
market  to  determine  the  best  time  to  sell,  and  by  con- 
trolling an  appreciable  part  of  the  supply,  such  federa- 
tions, it  is  urged,  can  steady  the  market  and  procure 
more  satisfactory  prices  lor  the  grower.'* 

2.  A  federation,  because  of  the  volume  of  its  business,  can 
afford  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  market.  Some 
associations,  for  example,  go  so  far  as  to  have  private 
wires  to  their  principal  markets.  Few  local  associations 
can  afford  any  telegraphic  expenses,  but  when  a  number 
cooperate  the  expense  to  each  is  small. 

3.  The  association  can  bring  pressure  to  bear  in  educating 

growers  in  the  production  of  the  best  market  types  and 
in  the  prc^r  preparation  of  the  product  for  market. 

4.  Products  can  be  graded  and  similar  commodities  from 
various  points  packed  and  sold  together  in  large  quan- 
tities. 

5.  The  federation  may  advertise  its  products,  establish 
brands  and  trade-marks,  and  otherwise  assist  in  the 
creation  of  demand-. 

6.  Many  miscellaneous  services  can  be  performed:    freight 

claims  can  be  adjusted;  pressure  can  be  brought  to  bear 
to  correct  abuses  in  central  markets;  legislation  can  be 
influenced. 
Extent  of  Wholesale  Activities. — But  by  no  means  the 
whole  field  of  wholesalii^  is  taken  over  by  these  central  as- 
sociations.   The  actual  sale  of  the  goods  is  generally  made 
through  independent  middlemen  of  the  central  markets.    In- 
deed, until  recently  little  central  market  work  has  been  carried 
on  by  the  cooperative  organizations  engaged  in  the  sale  of  the 
'See   Theodore   Macklin,   Marketing   by   Federations,  UniverBity  of 
Wisconsin,  Agricultural  Experimenl  Station,  Bui.  322  (Dec,  I^'^OJ.'.^^-.qI,, 
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staple  producta.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  such 
products  are  already  merchaQdised  efficiently  and  cheaply  in 
the  central  markets  so  that  a  wholesale  cooperative  organiza- 
tion could  help  little  if  any.  It  may  also  be  possible  that 
the  opposition  of  the  organized  interests  *'  at  the  central  mar* 
kets  has  militated  against  such  organizations  as  have  been  at- 
tempted. There  has  been,  however,  a  growing  demand  for 
central  market  wholesaling  by  cooperatives.  In  almost  every 
fruit  and  vegetable  growing  region  in  the  country  such  asso- 
ciations have  been  attempted,  some  of  which  do  several 
millions  of  dollars  of  business  a  year.  In  the  creamery  busi- 
ness some  centralizing  of  market  information  and  control 
has  been  attempted  in  a  few  instances,  but  it  has  not  devel- 
oped far,  although  Minnesota  creameries  are  now  federating 
and  the  Wisconsin  cheese  producers  have  a  large  central  or- 
ganization.*' Potato  shippers  in  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Vir- 
ginia, and  other  states  now  have  central  federations  of  potato 
shippers.  There  are  also  federations  of  cotton  growers,  and 
the  hurley  tobacco  growers  have  recently  organized  an  asso- 
ciation with  about  50,000  members.  In  Canada,  a  central 
warehouse  and  selling  organization  for  wheat  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Winnipeg,  and  farmers'  terminal  commission  com- 
panies handle  live  stock  in  several  markets.  In  addition  to 
these  the  United  States  Grain  Growers  Incorporated  and  the 
National  Live  Stock  Producers'  Association  have  recently  been 
organized," 

""One  of  the  most  imporUDt  and  difficult  problems  which  we  have 
to  solve  is  how  to  assist  cooperative  agencies  to  educate  the  busineaa 
men  of  the  couDtiy  so  that  they  will  concede  the  right  of  the  farmer  to 
enter  the  marketii^  field.  Many  successful  business  men  are  engaged 
in  a  number  of  enterprises,  few  confining  themselves  to  one  field  of 
endeavor,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  the  farmer 
should  be  denied  the  same  privilege  which  they  enjoy." — U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bvreaa  of  Marketa 
(1920),  p.  6. 

"See  Theodore  Macklin,  op.  cil. 

"See  pp.  254-255. 

Dig,l,z.ob/GoOglC 
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i/loet  of  these  associations  are  confined  in  their  sales  activi- 
ties to  single  products  or  closely  related  goods.  A  number 
ape  found  in  the  fruit,  grain,  dairy,  and  live  stock  industry. 
But  some  cover  a  wider  range  of  products.  The  Michigan 
Potato  Growers'  Exchange  sold  2,200  cars  of  potatoes  in 
1920,  and  in  addition  to  these  it  sold  several  hundred  carloads 
of  celery,  onions,  cabbage,  squash,  and  other  vegetables,  and 
hundreds  of  cars  of  fruit,  such  as  pears,  apples,  and  plums." 
In  addition  to  these  it  marketed  grain,  beans,  hay,  and  straw. 
The  Exchange  also  has  a  purchasing  department  which  does  a 
large  business.  As  a  rule  federations  do  not  operate  on  a 
meFchant  basis.  This  would  involve  the  necessity  of  raising 
large  sums  of  money  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  effective 
credit  relations  with  banks.  More  often  they  operate  on 
what  is  practically  a  cimunission  basis,  with  the  differ^ce 
that  any  profits  belong  to  the  farmers  themselves. 

The  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange. — The  best  exam- 
ple of  federation  is  found  in  the  California  citrus  fruit  in- 
dustry. The  basis  of  the  largest  organization  is  some  10,500 
growers  of  citrus  fruits  in  the  state  who  are  organized  in  over 
200  local  associations  of  from  40  to  200  members  each.  Each 
local  association  commonly  picks  and  "assembles  the  fruit  in 
the  packing  house,  and  there  grades,  packs,  and  prepares  it 
for  shipment,"  "*  and  each  has  brands  under  which  it  sells  its 

"  Whereaa  the  average  grower  or  local  aaeociation  would  have  shipped 
to  Chicago  or  Detroit,  the  Dearest  large  markets,  it  sold  less  thaa  25 
carloads  in  these  markets,  shipping  rather  to  smaller  and  less  known 
markets.  The  reason  assigned  is  that  in  seasons  of  heavy  production, 
these  cities  arc  dumpii^  grounds  for  fruits  and  vegetables. 

"This  brief  descriptioD  is  adapted  mainly  from  a  report  by  Mr.  G. 
Harold  Powell,  General  Manager  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change, included  in  Geoi^e  K.  Holmes,  Systema  oj  Marketing  Farm 
Pmduclt,  Report  No.  9S  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  pp. 
169-171.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Paul  3.  Armstrong,  advertising  man^^r 
of  the  Exchange,  for  the  statistical  data  and  for  more  recent  informa* 
tion  on  the  on^anisatiou  features.  A  more  extended  discussion  may 
be  found  in  W.  W.  Cumbetiand,  Cooperalive  Marketing  as  Exemplified 
in  the  CaHjornia  Fniil  Qroweri'  Exchange  (1917),  (Princeton  Uaivcrdty 
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product.  Each  association  uses,  also,  the  brand  of  the  ceatrai 
exchange — "Sunkist" — which  appears  on  the  wrappers  and  by 
which  the  fruit  is  known  to  consumers.  The  local  brand  ap- 
pears only  on  the  box.  There  are  twenty  district  exchanges, 
each  of  which  is  the  medium  of  communicatioo  with  the  cen- 
tral exchange  in  the  sale  of  the  products  of  the  local  associa- 
tions which  belong  to  it.  They  also  procure  cars,  receive  and 
divide  the  returns  among  the  local  associations,  and  generally 
represent  them  with  the  central  exchange  in  the  handling  of  the 
larger  problems  of  the  industry. 

The  Central  Exchange. — ^The  California  Fruit  Growers' 
Exchange  was  formed,  and  is  controlled,  by  the  district  ex- 
changes. Its  main  function  is  to  furnish  marketing  facilities 
at  cost.  In  doing  this  it  places  bonded  agents  in  the  main 
markets  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  gathers  informa- 
tion of  the  market,  is  informed  by  telegraph  of  the  sale  of  each 
car  of  fruit,  and  furnishes  information  to  the  local  exchanges 
and  associations  through  the  medium  of  a  daily  bulletin.  It 
"takes  care  of  litigation  that  arises  in  connection  with  the 
marketing  of  the  fruit;  handles  all  claims;  conducts  an  exten- 
sive advertising  campaign  to  increase  the  demand  for  citrus 
fruit";  and  develops  new  markets.  "The  exchange  maintains 
district  managers  in  all  important  cities  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  These  employees  are  exclusively  salaried  agents 
engaged  only  in  the  sale  of  fruit,  in  the  development  of  mar- 
kets, and  in  handling  the  local  business  problems  of  the  Ex- 
change." 

It  appears  that  even  this  large  oi^anization  does  only  what 
a  large  independent  concern  would  do  in  its  marketing  ac 
tivities,  what  in  fact  some  large  ccocems  are  doing,  although 
their  activities  are  not  usually  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  growers'  own  farm  problems  as  are  those  of  the  local  ex- 
press) ;  or  ID  J.  W.  Lloyd,  "Cooperative  and  Other  OrKanised  Methods 
of  Marketii^  California  Horticultural  Products,"  Univertit]/  o]  llUnoit 
Studies  in  the  Social  Sciences  (1919). 
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changes.**  But  this  exchange  was  formed  to  meet  a  peculiar 
problem — the  lack  of  a  market  large  enough  to  take  the 
growers'  products  at  a  profitable  price — a  problem  which  had 


DuOBAif  V^^oSperative  Pniit  Marketing  by  Califomia  Fhiit  Growera 

not  been  solved  for  the  growers  by  existing  oiarketing  agencies, 
but  which  they  have  apparently  solved  successfully  through 
their  cooperative  enterprise.*^  Its  chief  tasks,  in  contrast 
1  other  sections,  however,  are  often 


*In  1907  the  Asaociatlon  began  advertidng  to  widen  the  orange  mar- 
ket. "In  the  twelve  yeare  since  the  first  Sunkist  campaign  was  launched 
in  Iowa,  the  ccoisumption   of  California   oranges  has  doubled.    The 
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with  those  of  most  growers'  marketiDg  organizations,  have 
been  to  create  a  larger  demand  for  the  growers'  produce,  and 
to  maintain  proper  methods  of  physical  distribution  for  their 
highly  perishable  products  grown  far  from  the  iii:q)ortaDt 
markets." 

United  States  Grain  Growers  Incorporated. — ^Perhaps  the 
most  ambitious  project  ever  aimed  at  the  control  of  wholesale 
marketing  by  the  growers  themselves  is  the  United  States 
Grain  Growers  Incorporated,  organized  in  the  spring  of  1921. 
This  association  arose  out  of  the  activities  of  the  so-called 
"Committee  of  Seventeen"  appointed  by  President  Howard  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation."  The  plan  adopted 
by  this  committee  after  six  months'  investigation,  beginning 
in  August,  1920,  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  plan  for  marketing 
the  grain  crop  of  the  country.  The  proposed  program 
has  been  outlined  by  the  Committee,  as  follows: 

"Grain  selling  will  be  concentrated  in  the  bands  of  a  natiozial 
sales  aasoci&tion,  with  membership  and  voting  control  limited  to 
actual  grain  growere.  This  sales  association  will  establish  branch 
offices  at  all  principal  grain  markets,  including  seats  on  boards  of 
trade  if  they  are  found  to  be  desirable.  It  will  establish  a  com- 
plete system  of  gatheringr  and  interpreting  statistics  of  world  con- 
ditions affecting  supply  and  demand.  It  will  provide  adequate 
means  for  financing  orderly  grain  marketing  through  a  subsidiary 
finance  corporation.  A  subsidiary  warehouse  corporation  will 
provide  terminal  and  district  warehouses  with  cleaning  and  condi- 

Ameiican  consumer  has  been  taught  by  cooperative  advertising  to  eat 
nearly  twice  as  many  oranges  as  before." — Don  Francisco,  Cooperative 
Adverlieing,  p.  8.    (This  is  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  Exchange.) 

Tor  a  further  discussion  of  these  points  see  Carl  C.  Plehn,  "The 
State  Market  Commission  of  California,"  American  Economic  Review, 
Vol.  VIII  (March,  1918),  pp.  1-27. 

"The  farm  bureaus  of  the  various  states  have  been  exercising  a  wide 
influence  on  agriculture.  Among  other  things  they  have  been  promi- 
nent in  organising  local  cooperative  associations.  See  American.  Farm 
Bureau  Organuation,  What  U  lit,  published  by  the  Federation,  58  So. 
Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago;  also  O.  M.  Kile,  The  Farm  Bureau  Move- 
ment (1921). 
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tiomne  machinery.  An  export  corporation  .  .  .  irill  find  forrign 
outlets  for  surplus  grain.  .  .  . 

"The  beet  features  of  all  successful  cooperative  mariieting  com- 
panies have  been  included  in  the  new  marketing  plan.  .  .  ,  The 
plan  makes  no  attempt  to  put  grain  marketing  at  once  on  a  nation- 
wide pooling  basis,  but  provides  means  for  the  derelopmrat  and 
estension  of  pooling  as  experience  proves  its  adaptability  to  tiie 
grain  business."  " 

Under  the  Committee's  plan,  existing  cooperative  elevators 
and  such  new  associations  as  may  be  formed  can  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  new  organization.  In  this  way  it  is  h(^}ed 
that  the  thousands  of  these  elevators  now  in  existence  will 
prove  to  be  a  nucleus  about  which  the  new  organisation  can 
build.  This  will  help  to  start  operations  on  a  large  scale  at 
once.  Almost  no  changes,  other  than  the  method  of  control 
of  the  wholesale  machinery,  are  proposed  in  the  existing 
market  machinery.  Furthermore,  it  is  held  to  be  unnecessary 
"to  secure  contracts  covering  a  lai^  percentage  of  the  grain 
of  the  United  States  before  the  sales  association  can  begin 
-  to  operate."  *" 

The  national  organization  is  governed  by  a  board  of  twenty- 
one  directors,  elected  by  representatives,  who  are  in  turn 
elected  from  various  districts.  The  board  appoints  the 
business  managers  of  the  cffgaaization.  The  present  plan  in- 
volves a  contract  between  the  central  agency  and  the  local 
association  whereby  the  latter  agrees  to  deliver  for  a  period 
of  five  years  all  grain  received  from  fanners  who  beloi^  to 
the  national  organisation.  There  is  also  a  plan  whereby  the 
grain  of  several  associations  may  be  sold  at  the  discretion  of 
the  central  body  and  the  proceeds  pooled  on  the  basis  of  the 
quantity  of  grain  each  association  ships.^' 

'  Outlined  Explanation  oj  the  Proposed  Grain  Marketiufi  Plan  oj 
the  Farmer^  Grain  Marketing  Committee  oj  Seventeen,  published  by 
the  Committee,  a8  E.  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  March,  1921,  p.  1. 

'Ibid.,  p.  5. 

"The  plan  of  the  new  National  Live  Stock  Producers'  Association  is 
described  in  the  Live  Stock  Marketing  Plan  oj  the  Farmen'  Live  Stock 
Marketing  Committee  o/  Fifteen,  60S  So.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 
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Costa. — So  far  as  th«  expenses  of  operation  are  conceroed 
it  is  likely  that  little  ia  saved  through  cooperation.  A  man- 
ager capable  of  running  the  organisation  with  success  is  likely 
to  require  a  salary  as  great  as  that  received  by  the  inde- 
pendent owner  in  profit.*'  It  is  likely,  furthennore,  that  the 
iack  of  the  profit  incentive  may  weaken  his  efforts.  The  in- 
vestment will  be  as  great,  and  so  the  interest  on  the  money 
invested  must  be  as  much,  as  the  private  dealer  would  expect 
on  his  own  investment.  There  is  little  reason  to  believe  that 
other  coats — help,  depreciation,  running  expenses — will  be  gen- 
erally lower  for  the  farmer  association.  There  are  instances, 
however,  in  which  these  may  be  lower.  For  example,  there 
are  often  too  many  local  grain  elevators.  No  one  of  them  is 
operating  at  a  sufficient  capacity  to  reduce  costs  to  the  low 
point  a  larger  business  can  reach.  By  substituting  one  lai^ 
business  it  seems  that  the  farmer  association  may  scHnetimes 
achieve  real  economies. 

Furthermore,  associations  have  often  been  formed  at  points 
where  no  efficient  market  organiiation  of  any  kind  existed. 
Each  farmer  marketed  his  own  product  through  sale  or  con- 
signment to  the  consumer,  retailer,  or  central  market  dealer. 
At  such  points  cooperation  may  accomplish  results  similar  to 
those  that  follow  the  establishment  of  an  independent  middle- 
man: i.e.,  transportation  costs  may  be  lowered  by  the  com- 
bination of  shipments  into  carload  lots;  individual  farmers  are 
relieved  of  the  bother  of  attending  to  all  the  details  of  mar- 
keting their  own  products;  and  the  knowledge  and  bargaining 
of  a  market  specialist  are  substituted  for  the  limited  knowl- 
edge of  the  average  farmer. 

Combating  Specific  Evils. — More  frequently,  however, 
farmers'  selling  associations  have  been  formed  to  compete  with 
or  to  "eliminate"  local  dealers  where  it  was  felt  that  the  fann- 
ers had  a  grievance  against  the  independent  middleman.  Very 
often  a  single  dealer  monopolized  the  shipping,  or  a  group  of 

"Many  independent  elevators,  however,  are  also  m&naged  by  hired 
employees. 
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dealers  were  thought  to  have  an  understanding  whereby  they 
kept  prices  down.  That  is,  the  margin  taken  out  by  the 
middleman  was  felt  to  be  larger  than  was  necessary  to  cover 
the  costs  of  marketing  and  to  allow  him  s  reasoaable  profit 
Local  merchants  have  also  been  charged*with  keeping  the  price 
down  by  paying  a  uniform  price  for  all  grades,  and  of  uni- 
formly grading  the  product  too  low  or  deducting  too  much 
for  tare."  It  is  in  such  cases  as  these  'that  there  is  often 
real  truth  in  declaiing  that  the  "profits"  of  the  middleman 
arc  saved. 

Finally,  the  individual  farmer  is  often  at  a  disadvantage 
in  bat^aioing.  This  has  been  true,  for  example,  in  the  sale 
of  milk  to  city  milk  dealers.  The  organization  of  milk  pro- 
ducers' associatiiHia  has  greatly  strengthened  the  farmers' 
bai^aining  position." 

Social  Results. — ^The  social  benefits  which  result  from  the 
oi^aiuKation  of  an  association  may  be  fully  as  important  as 
the  direct  results.  Individualism  is  modified  in  the  interest 
of  coBomunity  endeavor,  a  community  spirit  devel(q)s,  and  the 
association  of  farmers  in  a  business  venture  reacts  beneficially 
upon  their  individual  business  methods. 

"Orderly  Marketing"  and  "Stabilization"  of  Price. — 
When  cooperative  associations  federate  to  perform  wholesale 
functions  the  results  are  likely  to  be  much  as  have  been  de- 
scribed. But  one  important  feature  of  the  recent  discussions 
of  cooperative  wholesaling  deserves  notice.  That  is  the  effort 
to  "stabilise"  prices  through  "orderly  marketing."  This  may 
be  done,  in  the  first  place,  by  influencing  production  80  that 
it  will  accord  more  nearly  to  the  demands  of  the  market,  as 
forecasted  by  the  central  orgamzation.  In  the  second  place, 
this  may  be  done  by  controlling  the  marketing  of  the  crop 
eo  that  conunodities  will  go  to  the  best  markets  at  the  most 
favorable  times.  Gluts  and  shortages  will  tend  thereby  to  be 

'See  the  Report  of  the  Fedend  Trade  Commumon  on  the  Qraut 
Trad4.  Vol.  I  (1020),  pp.  100.  IflSff. 
"See  H.  B.  ErdmaD.  The  Markelins  a}  Whole  Milk  (1921),  Chap.  V. 

Google 
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elimiDated,  whether  they  be  seasonal  or  temporary.  The  price 
will  be  "stabilized." 

If  a  large  proportion  of  any  crop  were  controlled  in 
this  way  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  these  results 
would  follow.  If  the  power  were  properly  exercised  the  re- 
sults might  prove  favorable  to  both  producers  and  consumers. 
Uniform  supply  and  stabilized  prices  are  generally  believed  to 
be  desirable.  It  is  this  which  some  of  the  associations  of  fruit 
growers  and  of  walnut  and  cranberry  growers  have  already  ac- 
complished, and  it  is  this  which  the  Grain  Growers  Incor- 
porated hopes  to  accomplish.*' 

Failures.— There  have  been  many  failures  in  the  coopera- 
tive movement.  Associations  have  been  formed  where  no  need 
existed.  Grain  elevators  have  been  built  where  the  existii^ 
dealers  were  giving  excellent  service  at  a  reasonable  profit. 
Associations  have  been  organized,  sometimes  with  unfortunate 
results,  by  professional  promoters  whose  interests  were  not  al- 
ways those  of  the  farmers.  Again,  the  competing  dealers,  par- 
ticularly the  great  "line"  elevators  of  the  grain  business,  have 
used  strenuous  means  to  ruin  the  cooperative,  many  times 
with  success.  In  the  failure  of  many  associations  the  lack  of 
loyalty  on  the  part  of  members  has  played  a  large  part.  If  a 
competing  dealer  offers  a  slightly  higher  price  many  farmers 
immediately  desert  their  own  organization.  They  will  do  so 
even  though  they  may  be  assured  that  if  the  cooperative  plan 
fails  they  will  thereafter  receive  a  smaller  payment  for  their 

*  The  legal  status  of  such  eEForta  under  the  anti-truat  lawe  has  yet  to 
be  determined.  See  Aaher  Bobgon,  "Fannere'  Cooperative  Associa- 
tions," American  Economic  Revieic,  Vol.  XI  (June,  1921),  pp.  221-236. 
In  this  connection  the  following  excerpt  from  an  article  in  Tke  Market 
Reporter  of  June  18,  1921,  is  of  interest;  "The  growers  in  the  valley 
[Imperial  Valley]  have  again  undertaken  to  restrict  the  movement  of 
Fonys  to  market  and  have  tentatively  agreed  that  after  June  9  no 
more  Ponys  will  be  offered  for  shipment.  It  is  contended  that  the 
Pony  melon  lacks  the  quality  of  the  Standards  and  siqce  it  is  apparent 
that  there  will  be  sufficient  Standards  to  meet  the  demand  of  the 
consuming  public,  the  distributors  are  inclined  to  favor  the  DM>ve  on 
the  part  of  the  growers." 
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crops.  It  is  further  claimed  that  the  railroads,  often  finan- 
cially interested  in  the  business  of  the  great  "line"  companies, 
have  sometimes  discriminated  against  the  fanners  by  refusing 
to  allow  them  U)  put  in  Bidetracks  and  by  failing  to  allot 
cars  when  they  were  most  needed. 

Bad  Management. — The  problem  of  securing  competent 
managers  has  proved  a  fruitful  source  of  difficulty.  Farmers 
themselves  have  often  been  unable  to  direct  the  organization 
properly  because  of  the  lack  of  time  or  ability.  They  have 
been  unwilling,  moreover,  to  pay  enough  to  hire  a  suitable 
manager.*^  In  thb  connection,  however,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  failure  rate  'among  independent  merchants  is 
alao  great.  Education  through  failures,  through  state  asso- 
ciations, cooperative  publications,  and  the  efforts  of  state  col- 
leges and  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
more  recently  through  the  farm  bureaus,  is  doing  much  to 
remove  these  difficulties. 

Results. — The  continued  growth  of  these  oi^anizationa 
seems  to  prove  that  they  are  a  real  benefit  to  their  producer 
members.**  Their  development  may  be  likened  in  many  re- 
spects to  the  movement  toward  direct  marketing  of  manufac- 
tured products.  For  cooperative  associations  are  operated  in 
the  interest  of  the  growers,  just  as  direct  marketing  by  manu- 
facturers aims  to  control  marketing  in  the  producer's  inter- 
est. Even  in  the  matter  of  demand  creation  growers  of  spe- 
cialties, such  as  the  California  and  Florida  citrus  fruit  grow- 
ers and  walnut  growers  and  the  Washington  apple  growers, 

"Tbe  (anner'a  net  cash  income  is  usually  small.  A  large  part  of  his 
real  income — house,  use  of  his  automobile,  garden,  etc. — he  does  not 
always  consider  a  part  of  his  income.  The  salary  demanded  by  a  good 
manager  commonly  seems  to  him,  consequently,  to  be  excessive. 

■The  latest  discussion  of  the  cooperative  movement  in  the  grain 
trade  will  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commistum  on 
the  Oram  Trads,  Vol.  1,  1920;  among  other  recent  discuaaioM  of  coop- 
eration in  agriculture  are  part  III  of  B.  H.  Hibbard.  Marketinu  Agri- 
cultural  Products  (1921),  and  Chaps.  XII,  XIII,  and  XVIII  of  Theo- 
dore Macklin,  Efficient  Marketing  for  Agriculture  (1921). 
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have  a  problem  similar  to  that  of  many  manufacturerB.  A 
very  real  gain,  furthermore,  has  resulted  from  improved  grad- 
ing, which  has  brought  improved  agriculture,  as  well  as  in- 
creased prices.  Farmer  control  has  increased  the  likelihood  of 
the  growers  receiving  a  price  for  their  goods  which  is  more 
nearly  in  accord  with  the  market  price.  In  many  cases, 
farmers  have  established  shipping  associations  where  no  inde- 
pendent OT^anization  existed  but  where  there  was  a  real  need. 
In  other  cases,  the  business  of  the  farmers  has  been  largely 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  cooperative.  This  has  often 
reduced  the  expense  of  marketing  because  previously  it  had 
been  divided  among  a  number  of  competing  dealers,  each 
operating  on  a  small  scale  and  at  a  high  cost. 

II.    C0N8OMBR  C06PEBATION 

History  of  the  English  Movement. — The  modem  coopera- 
tive movement  on  the  part  of  consumers  was  begun  in  Eng- 
land in  1844  when  a  few  workmen  formed  the  Rochdale  Society 
of  Equitable  Pioneers.^  Starting  with  a  single  store  and  with 
a  capital  of  £28  they  bought  a  stock  of  goods  and  sold  flour, 
butter,  oatmeal,  and  sugar.  The  store  did  a  small  business 
and  led  a  precarious  life  for  some  years,  but  it  gradually 
achieved  sufficient  success  to  prompt  the  growth  of  a  number 
of  imitators  in  communities  near  by.  By  1851  there  were  160 
such  stores  in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland.  In  1852 
the  Rochdale  pioneers  entered  the  field  of  production  and 
started  to  manufacture  shoes  and  clothing.  Gradually,  either 
alone  or  in  cooperation  with  other  stores,  other  products  were 

**In  the  United  States  the  Civil  War  disrupted  many  cooperative 
eDterprises  which  were  just  being  established.  The  Lowell  Cooperative 
Asaociation  was  established  in  1876  and  is  still  doing  business.  For  a 
brief  summary  of  the  American  movement  and  a  more  detailed  state- 
ment of  its  preeeot  status  among  farmers,  see  0,  B.  Jesnesa  and  W.  H. 
Kerr,  Cooperative  Pvrchasing  and  Marketiim  Organizaiions  atnoTiu 
Formal  in  the  United  Stalet,  V.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bui. 
No.  M7  (1917). 
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manufactured  and  the  variety  of  goods  handled  in  the  stores 
increased.  Finally,  in  1855  a  wholesale  department  was 
started  by  the  Rochdale  store  and  some  of  its  neighbors. 

Cooperative  Wholesaling.— In  1863  the  North  of  England 
Cooperative  Wholesale  Society  was  established,  the  stock  of 
which  was  held  by  forty-five  local  societies.  This  organization 
grew  rapidly.  Buying  branches  were  established  as  the  busi- 
ness grew  and  in  1873  the  manufacture  of  biscuits  and  sweets 
was  begun. 

"Todar  the  Annual  of  the  Gooperative  Wholeeale  Society  ahows 
that  it  has  five  clothing  factories,  eight  great  flour  mills,  woolen 
cloth  works,  cocoa  and  chocolate  works,  soap,  candle,  (riycerine, 
lard,  starch  and  blue  works,  furniture,  bedding  and  cartwrighting 
factories,  printing,  bookbinding  and  lithographic  works,  preserve, 
candied  peel  and  pickle  works  and  vinegar  brewery,  shirts,  mantle, 
and  underclothing  factory,  cap  and  umbrella  making  factories, 
and  that  it  also  manufactures  overalls  and  shirts,  drugs,  pinafores 
and  blouses,  leather  bags,  cigars,  and  tobacco,  flannels  and  blan- 
kets, corsets  and  hosiery,  paints,  vamiab  and  colors,  brushes  and 
mats,  hardware  and  tinplate,  butter  and  mai^arine."  ** 

Failures  and  Successes. — Many  enterprises  have  failed, 
many  stores  have  failed,  but  the  movement  has  grown  and 
prospered  generally  until  in  1915  the  Cooperative  Wholesale 
Society  had  investments  and  assets  of  over  $38,000,000;  de- 
posits and  withdrawals  in  its  banks  were  $1,347,678.  A  co- 
operative insurance  company  carries  the  fire  insurance  of  the 
societies,  a  health  insurance  section  has  165,000  members.  The 
society  now  has  factories,  farms,  plantations,  and  buying  agents 
all  over  the  world. 

A  similar  society  in  Scotland  has  had  a  like  growth  and  in 
some  large  undertakings  the  two  concerns  cooperate.  But  the 
movement  is  not  confined  to  Great  Britain.  In  one  form  or 
another  it  is  found  on  the  continent.  There  has  been  a  re- 
markable growth  of  consumer  cooperation  in  Germany,  France, 

"E.  P.  Earns,  Cooperalitm,  The  Hope  of  the  C&tKumer  (1918),  pp. 
222-223. 
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Belgium,  Denmark,  and  other  European  countries,  a  move- 
ment which  appears  to  have  been  accelerated  by  the  World 
War.*'  These  continental  selling  organizations  are  like  that 
in  England,  with  local  stores,  central  wholesale  stores,  and 
control  of  the  production  of  important  products.  In  some  in- 
stances the  cooperatives  have  coped  with  great  combinations, 
bringing  them  to  terms  or  establishing  their  own  plants  in  suc- 
cessful competition.  There  are  twenty-four  wholesale  so- 
cieties in  Eiuope,  Of  these  there  were  five,  each  of  which  did 
an  annual  business  of  over  $40,000,000  in  1916." 

The  Nature  of  Consumer  Cooperation. — As  Harris  puts 
it,  the  early  cooperators  desired  (1)  to  get  honest  goods  as 
cheaply  as  possible,  (2)  through  the  medium  of  a  democrati- 
cally controlled  association,  (3)  operating  in  its  purchases  and 
sales  as  the  representative  of  the  buyer  rather  than  of  the 
seller.**  They  did  not  associate  themselves  for  profit,  as  do 
the  organizers  of  the  ordinary  mercantile  establishment,  but  to 
procure  low  prices  to  the  consumer. 

Cooperation  thus  attempts  to  replace  the  "push"  of  the 
profit-seeking  merchant  by  the  "pull"  of  the  consumer,  and 
whereas  the  aim  of  the  merchant  is  to  make  a  high  net  profit, 
the  cooperative  store  aims  to  procure  good  goods  for  its  own- 
ers at  low  cost."    To  assure  consumer  control  of  the  store  and 

"The  English  Wholesale  Society's  business  in  1917  amounted  to  over 
S300,000,000.  See  pamphlet  by  Albert  Sonnichsen,  ConiumerB  Coop- 
erating During  Ike  War,  published  by  the  Cooperative  League  of  Amer- 
ica, 2  West  13th  Street,  New  York  City,  November,  1917. 

'The  story  of  the  growth  of  European  consumer  cooperation  is  most 
interesting,  and  it  has  been  presented  to  the  world  in  excellent  fonn 
hy  its  many  admirers.  See  £.  P.  Harris,  Cooperation,  The  Hope  of  the 
Coiuumer  (1918);  Albert  Sonnichsen,  Consumers'  Cooperation  (1919); 
also  various  references  mentioned  in  James  Ford's  "Annotated  Biblt- 
ography  of  Consumers'  CJooperation,"  The  Survey,  Vol.  39,  (Feb.  9, 1917), 
pp.  517-18  (reprinted  by  the  Cooperative  League  of  America);  and 
Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb,  The  ConaumeT^  CoSperative  MoveTttent 
(1921). 

"E.  P.  Harris,  op.  cit.,  pp.  88-94. 

""The  profits  of  merchandising  which  should  be  saved  to  the  c 
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to  maintaio  interest  in  its  activities  the  plan  was  early  adopted 
of  paying  dividends  on  the  amount  of  the  purchases  each  in- 
dividual cooperator  made  rather  than  on  the  amount  of  stock 
he  owned.  Furthermore,  each  shareholder  is  allowed  but  one 
vote  no  matter  how  many  shares  he  may  own.  The  market 
rate  of  interest  is  paid  on  the  stock,  and  any  surplus  above 
that  is  divide4  on  the  basis  of  purchases.  These,  it  will  be 
seen,  are  the  fundamental  features  of  cooperation. 

The  prices  at  which  goods  are  sold  are  substantially  the 
same  as  are  those  in  competing  stores,"  so  that  the  consumer 
benefits  financially  only  at  the  end  of  the  year  when  the  books 
are  balanced,  and  necessary  expenses  paid,  and  reserves  set 
up.  What  then  remains  of  the  surplus  is  divided  ou  the  basis 
of  the  patronage  received..  This  price  policy  has  proved  to 
be  a  strong  feature  of  English  cooperation.  Because  they 
sell  at  the  same  price  as  competing  retail  8torc3,"TEe~Engli8h 
cooperative  societies  avoid  some  of  the  opposition  always  felt 
toward  price-cutters.  But  of  greater  importance  is  the  fact 
that  this  policy  gives  the  store  a  stronger  financial  position. 
It  is  not  easy  to  tell  in  advance  just  what  price  will  cover 
costs,  nor  is  it  wise  to  how  too  close  to  the  line.  To  have  a 
surplus  strengthens  the  store's  financial  structure  and  its  credit 
as  well.  Then,  again,  there  is  a  psychological  advantage  in 
the  system.  To  save  a  penny  here  or  two  there  seems  of  little 
moment,  but  to  receive  twenty,  thirty,  or  fifty  dollars  as  a 
patronage  dividend  once  a  year  indicates  more  clearly  the 
service  of  the  store  to  its  patron.    It  is  also  better  for  the 

sumer  are  not  so  much  as  the  downright  wastea— vrastes  incident  to 
competition,  and  wastes  incurred  by  the  present  profit  store  to  attract 
but  not  to  serve  consumers;  all  sales  pushing,  for  instance,  beyond 
legitimste  enlightenment  of  the  consumer,  all  expenses,  in  short,  not 
necessarily  incurred  to  bring  goods  to  the  consumer." — Idem,  p.  63. 

"See  Bezell,  Macpberson,  and  Kerr,  A  Survey  o]  Ti/pical  Coopera- 
tive Stores  in  the  United  States,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bul. 
No.  394  (1916),  p.  11.  The  particular  stores  with  which  the  EngliA 
cooperatives  compete  are  the  "multiple  stores"  which  correspond  to  our 
chain  stores.  ~  i 
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patron  to  receive  his  dividends  in  this  way.  A  sum  of  such 
size  to  a  family  of  small  means  has  often  been  the  nucleus  for 
a  respectable  bank  account,  a  home,  or  a  government  bond. 
Thrift  is  promoted. 

A  related  feature  of  the  English  cooperative  retail  stores 
is  the  cash  sale.  The  goods  generally  purchased  are  sold  only 
for  cash.  This  eliminates  the  investigation  of  credit  incident 
to  credit  sales,  as  well  as  the  loss  through  bad  debts,  and  the 
consumer  is  himself  protected- from  unthrifty  habits — a  service 
of  no  mean  importance  to  the  average  laborer,  of  whom  the 
cooperatives  have  been  largely  made  up,"*' 

Use  of  Surplus  above  Coats. — The  normal  practice  of  the 
English  societies  in  the  use  of  the  surplus  above  costs  ie  as 
follows:  First  come  reserves  for  advertising  the  cooperative 
movement;  next,  reserves  for  educational  facilities  for  the 
members  and  their  families;  then,  for  extensions  and  for  the 
interest  on  the  capital  invested;  and  finally,  the  patronage 
dividend.'* 

To  illustrate  the  financial  features  of  consumers'  coopera- 
tive stores  the  following  example  is  quoted.'^  Assume  that  a 
store  society  with  $10,000  capital  has 

Sold  goode  to  its  members  in  a  year  amounting-  to (100,000 

Hade  a  groBs  profit  of 25,000 

Paid  expenaea  of 15,000 

And  has  what,  in  an  independent  store,  would  be  a  profit  of      10,000 

"Sales  at  competing  retail  prices  and  sales  lor  cash  are  not  funda- 
mental features  of  conaumer  cooperation.  In  fact,  many  atorea,  particu- 
larly in  America,  endeavor  to  reduce  prices.  Important  economies  re- 
sult from  caah  sales  and  since  the  aim  of  cooperation  by  consumera  is 
usually  to  reduce  prices,  rather  than  to  improve  service,  they  prevail 
quite  universally. 

"Dividends  are  not  distributed  in  Belgium  but  are  used  for  certain 
group  activities,  including  the  Maiwna  du  Pevple,  popular  social 
centers. 

"E.  P.  Harris,  op.  cit.,  p.  89  ft. 
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The  distribution  of  gaiiu  might  be  aa  followB: 

1.  Reserve  for  education  $   500 

2.  Other  reserve 600 

3.  Interest  on  Btoek,  6% 600 

4.  Dividend  on  purchases,  8%   8,000 

Total  distributed   9,600 

Surplus   : 400 

A  member  who  owned  $50  in  stock  and  had  purchased  goods 
to  the  amount  of  $500  would  receive: 

A.  dividend  on  his  stock  at  6%  9  3 

8%  on  purchases 40 

Total  ..; W8 

Integration. — But  the  cooperative  movement  has  not 
stopped  with  the  local  store.  In  the  effort  to  save  for  the 
store's  owner,  the  consumer,  it  became  evident  that  there  are 
great  advantages  to  be  obtained  from  controlling  the  chan- 
nels through  which  the  goods  are  procured.  By  combining 
their  purchases,  stores  can  buy  in  large  enough  quantities  to 
procure  better  prices  and  they  can  afford  to  hire  their  own 
buyers — experts — to  represent  them  in  the  producers'  market. 
Even  this  has  not  sufficed,  and  the  European  movement  has 
extended  to  the  control  of  manufacturers,  to  agriculture,  bank- 
ing, insurance,  and  even  to  the  ownership  and  operation  of 
ocean-going  vessels." 

Economic  Aspects. — What  are  the  economic  advantages 
which  are  said  to  result  from  consumer  cooperation? 
The  cooperative  store  ia  operated  in  the  interest  of  the  con- 
sumer and  is  controlled  by  him.  Its  main  activity  is 
the  purchase  of  goods  for  the  consumer,  whereas  in  the  or- 
dinary merchandise  establishment  goods  are  purchased  when 
the  consumer  demands  them  or  when  the  proprietor  feels  that 
he  can  make  a  profit  from  their  resale.  The  profit  element 
Id  the  United  States  a  coDsidereble  volume  of  purchasii^  ia  done 
by  cooperative  grain  elevators  and  similar  cooperative  selling  organiu- 
tions  for  their  patrons;  see  Jesness  and  Kerr,  op.  cit. 
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ia  lacking  in  the  cooperative  Btore,  and,  if  the  maDagemeDt  ia 
equally  good,  this  is  its  economic  strength.  The  retailer  at  his 
worst  ifl  tempted  to  shortweight,  to  overcharge,  or  to  oversell 
in  order  to  make  a  profit,  but  the  cooperative  store  at  its 
best  aims  to  get  what  the  consumer  wants  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible price  consistent  with  the  quality  and  service  desired.  As 
the  management  is  controlled  by  the  consumer,  the  latter  is 
represented  in  the  producer's  market  by  a  skilled  buyer  with 
the  consumer's  point  of  view,  working  in  the  consumer's  in- 
terest. 

Any  savings  which  result  from  doing  away  with  the  middle- 
man's profit,  through  quantity  discounts,  direct  purchases  from 
producers,  or  from  the  elimination  of  expensive  methods  of 
demand  creation,  go  to  the  consumer.  This  is  important.  For 
in  the  competitive  market  organization  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  such  gains  benefit  the  consumer.  The  results  of 
superior  merchandising,  whether  wholesaling  or  retailing, 
are  not  likely  to  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer  to  any  greater 
degree  than  is  necessary  to  keep  his  patronage  and  to  meet 
competition.  The  remainder  quite  properly  goes  to  swell  the 
profits  of  the  superior  merchant."* 

Some  Selling  Costs  Cut  Down. — It  is  undoubtedly  possible 
for  cooperative  stores,  especially  when  many  units  are  working 
together,  to  save  some  of  the  selling  costs  of  the  competitive 
merchandising  organization  through  removing  "the  din  of  ag- 
gressive advertising  and  salesmanship."  Moreover,  in  so  far 
as  manufacture  and  wholesaling  are  integrated,  all  selling  ef- 

"A  popular  error  which  is  of. interest  should  be  commented  upon  at 
this  point.  It  ia  often  assumed  that  the  firms  which  make  the  bighert 
profits  in  a  given  field  are  "profiteers"  or  "grafters,"  whereas  in  a  com- 
petitive market  it  is  m  reality  the  high  profit  firms  that  are  the  greateat 
protection  to  the  consumer.  This  is  not  on  account  of  the  high  profits, 
but  of  what  they  indicate,  namely,  that  the  methods  of  such  Bnns  are 
superior  to  those  of  their  competitors.  It  is  they  who  are  able  and 
most  likely  to  lower  prices,  whereas  it  is  their  high  cost  but  low  profit 
competitors,  whose  product  is  neeeasaiy  to  meet  existing  demands,  that 
set  the  prices;    See  pp.  411-412. 
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fort  directed  toward  wholesalers  and  retailers  may  be  entirely 
replaced  by  a  simple  form  of  announcing  new  products  with 
a  description  of  what  they  are.  Furthermore,  the  profit  in- 
centive which  80  frequently  manifests  itself  in  adulteration, 
imderweight,  overchai^e,"  is  not  so  evident  in  the  coopera- 
tive store,  and  such  deceptions  and  tricks  on  the  part  of 
producers  and  their  salesmen  as  prevail  can  be  detected  by 
the  cooperative  buyers  when  they  are  skilled  in  their  task." 
It  is  also  likely  that  goods  go  by  a  more  direct  physical  route 
from  producer  to  consumer. 

The  "Cooperative  Spirit." — But  economic  advantages  do 
not  seem  to  be  the  only  means  through  which  the  coopera- 
tive movement  has  succeeded.  There  is  another  important 
factor  in  that  intangible  something  which  the  exponents  of 
the  cooperative  movement  havpsometimes  called  the  "coopera- 
tive spirit,"  a  spirit  which  appears  to  combine  patience  to 
wait  for  results  with  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  coopera- 
tors  to  stick  together  through  adversity.  Where  consumer 
cooperation  has  best  succeeded  it  has  had  for  its  patrons  thrifty 
persons,  realizing  the  need  for  small  savings,  living  in  the 
same  social  stratum  and  with  a  common  class  feeling.  This 
spirit  as  manifested  in  England  has  not  been  confined  to  the 
cooperators  alone,  but  is  also  manifest  on  the  part  of  the 


"Perhaps  nothing  impresses  an  American  as  more  strikiogr  about 
this  great  business  than  the  oft-cited  fact  that  William  Maxwell, 
who  was  for  thirty  years  the  pi-eeident  of  the  Scottish  Whole- 
sale, conducted  its  fifty-million-dollar-a-year  business  and  nerer 
demanded  a  higher  salary  than  $38  a  week."  ** 

"In  the  ordinary  retail  store  some  goods,  such  as  staples,  are  com- 
monly  sold  at  ooet  or  near,  but  many  others  with  the  values  of  which 
the  consumer  is  not  acquainted,  are  sold  on  large  margins.  Both  the 
ethics  and  the  desirability  of  this  sre  now  disputed  points. 

'That  the  efforts  of  cooperative  maaageis  to  make  a  showing  will 
tend  in  this  direction  of  dishonest  practice  seems  likely,  and  undoubt- 
edly tends  in  some  degree  to  offset  the  advantages  mentioned.  This, 
however,  is  less  in  evidence  as  the  movement  grows  and  prospers. 

■  E.  P.  Harris,  op.  eU.,  p.  226.  ^' 
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Mr.  Maxwell  is  said  to  have  been  only  one  of  many  who 
have  received  and  do  receive  their  recompense  not  in  private 
profit  but  in  public  service. 

Enthusiasts  declare  that  it  is  the  lack  of  this  spirit  which 
has  been  at  the  root  of  all  cooperative  failures.  Impartial  in- 
vestigations of  American  cooperation  have,  however,  unearthed 
more  concrete  reasons  for  the  many  failures  of  cooperation 
by  consumers  in  the  United  States. 

Weak  Elements  in  American  Consumer  Cooperation. — 

(1)  The  lack  of  any  effective  central  organization  through 
which  to  handle  problems  which  could  be  solved  through  such 
an  association  has  been  one  cause  for  failure."* 

(2)  The  refusal  of  wholesale  houses  to  sell  the  coopera- 
tives has  been  another  source  of  weakness.'"  Inasmuch  as 
American  cooperation  has  commonly  gone  no  further  than  thfc 

OrpillimtiUH   Uf   r^mi    H^"^p,    rfpppnHpnf    iipf^n    tho  iiaiml    ..hon, 

nels  for  their  products,  they  could  not  possibly  expect  to  do 
more  than  save  the  net  profit  of  the  retailer,  and  pos- 
sibly some  of  his  costs  for  demand  creation  and  for  such 
services  as  the  cooperators  are  willing  to  perform  for  them- 
selves. In  the  case  of  small  stores  these  savings  and  these 
profits  are  usually  minor,  not  la^e  enough  to  appeal  to  the 
average  American  as  worth  while.'^  With  wholesalers  re- 
fusing to  sell,  or  discriminating  against  them,  even  this  saving 
has  often  disappeared. 

"Only  recently  has  a  national  oisaniiation  been  &tt«mpted.  The 
Cooperative  League  of  America,  2  West  TTiirteenfh  Street,  New  Yofk 
City,  serves  as  "a  National  Asaociation  tor  Cooperative  Unity  and 
Education." 

*°0f  approximately  60  stores  reporting  in  1916,  "It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  only  27  stores  believed  that  they  bought  at  the  lowest  price, 
while  11  said  positively  that  they  bought  at  a  disadvantage.  The  rea- 
sons given  were:  (1)  inability  to  take  advantage  of  discounta,  and  (2) 
in  a  few  casee,  discrimination  on  the  part  of  wholesale  houses  against 
the  cooperative  store." — Bexell,  Macphereon,  and  Kerr,  op.  cil.,  p.  H. 

**  At  any  rote  this  is  usually  accepted  as  true.  The  fact,  however,  that 
the  retailer's  share  of  the  consumer  price  is  usually  in  the  neighborhood 
of  one-third  may  in  the  end  prove  to  be  larger  than  necessary. 
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(3)  Id  the  United  States  there  has  been  an  absence  of  that 
social-economic  status  requiring  small  savings  and  of  the  con- 
sciousness on  the  part  of  large  numbers  of  a  social  kinship, 
which  appear  to  be  bo  important  to  European  cooperation. 
Without  these,  the  movement  has  never  achieved  sufficient  size 
or  sympathy  to  carry  on  successfully  those  wholesaling  and 
producing  activities  which  have  been  so  essential  to  the 
success  of  European  cooperation,  and  from  which  alone 
could  result  those  substantial  savings  which  would  make  a 
wide  appeal  to  American  consumers.  It  seems  more  than 
possible  that  this  spirit  is  now  developing  among  large  num- 
bers of  the  classes  which  have  found  themselves  pinched  by 
the  rising  costs  of  living;  and  the  bitter  conflicts  over  wages 
and  working  conditions  of  recent  months  have  undoubtedly 
strengthened  such  a  feeling.*' 

A  further  consideration  in  this  regard  is  the  fact  that 
Amencan  populations  are  less  settled  than  are  those  of 
Europe.  They  move  about  too  much  to  develop  a  close  neigh- 
borhood feeling  or  a  sufficient  degree  of  confidence  in  their 
neighbors  to  make  them  willing  to  stake  much  in  such  an  en- 
terprise. Questions  of  nationality  also  enter  in,  and  the^nix- 
ture  of  races  in  many  of  our  industrial  centers,  with  its  ac- 
companying jealousies,  has  not  been  conducive  to  cooperative 
activity.  Cooperative  efforts  seem  to  thrive  best  where  there 
is  a  greater  community  of  interest.  Thus  the  Finns  and  other 
foreign  peoples  in  sections  of  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  North- 
ern Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  have  developed  successful  co- 
operative stores.  This  may  also  account  for  the  fact  that 
many  cooperative  stores  in  the  United  States  are  found  in 
small  towns  and  are  largely  patronized  by  farmers. 

(4)  Another  weakness  of  consumer  cooperation  in  the 
United  States  is  the  failure  of  Americani  tn  frrl  thr'n^nd  ffrr 
the  small  savings  which  result  from  cooperation.  In  this  con- 
neCliuB-,  it  should  De  said  tfntKAmerican  cooperative  stores 

'Several   labor    orgamiatioiia   have    undertaken    cooperative   enteiv 
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have  until  recently  tried  to  ahow  immediate  results  through 
lowered  retail  prices.  The  very  small  saving  usually  possible 
on  an  individual  purchase  has  been  disappointing  to  the 
cooperator. 

(5)  There  is  frequently  a  lack  of  business  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  cooperators.  This  has  proved  to  be  the  great- 
est cause  of  failure.  In  this  last  connection,  a  recent  govern- 
ment investigation  has  shown  that  the  "precariousness"  of 
cooperative  mercantile  business  is  due  to  inelHctent  accounting 
and  auditing  more  than  to  any  other  single  cause."' 

(6)  The  handicapping  of  American  stores  in  the  past  through 
lack  of  laws  recognizing  the  validity  of  the  cooperative  fea- 
tures of  one  vote  and  the  patronage  dividend  has  also  been 
a  cause  for  failure.  MDrganized  as  cooperators  they  have  fre- 
quently lost  their  cooperative  nature  soon  after  their  organi- 
eation  and  have  become  regular  commercial  organizatitms.'"^ 

"Besell,  Macpberaon,  and  Kerr,  op.  cU.,  p.  16. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  ELIMINATION  OF  MIDDLEMEN 

I 

The  attacks  on  "profiteering"  which  arose  out  of  the  high 
prices  incident  to  the  World  War  have  re-emphasized  the  re- 
current discussions  of  the  "enormous  profits"  of  middlemen,  of 
the  wastes  of  the  existing  distributive  system,  and  of  proposals 
for  its  reform^  This  type  of  discussion  is  always  present,  but 
it  becomes  more  insistent  during  periods  of  rising  prices.  /Thus, 
for  some  yeara  past,  agitation  for  the  "elimination  of  mid- 
dlemen" has  been  carried  on  from  the  standpoint  of  the  gen- 
eral consumer  and  of  the  farmer,  hitherto  the  two  great  un- 
organized groups  in  the  market.  I  Much  of  this  agitation  has 
been  confined  to  the  distribution  of  agricultural  products. 
But  unnoticed  by  the  pubhc  and  even  opposed  by  it  when 
connected  with  the  "trust  movement,"  there  has  developed  a 
very  definite  elimination  of  middlemen  in  the  marketing  of 
manufactured  products — a  movement  which  has  perhaps  gone 
further  in  this  country  than  have  the  similar  movements  of 
farmers  and  consumers.  Moreover,  although  the  public  has 
evidenced  a  greater  interest  in  products  intended  for  the  retail 
trade,  the  greatest  amount  of  "direct"  trading  is  being  done 
with  production  goods,  equipment,  and  supplies' — products 
which  are  either  raw  materials  for  manufacture,  semi-manu- 
factured raw  materials,  or  finished  products  intended  to  be 

'This  chapter  Bummariies  parts  of  previous  chapters  in  order  to 
bnug  together  the  facts  bearing  on  this  query.  It  thus  servea  as  a 
partial  Baromary  of  vhat  has  gone  before. 

•See  Chaps.  VI  and  X. 
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used  in  further  production,'  Wool,  cotton,  and  rubber  are 
examplea  of  the  first  class  of  products;  yarn,  iron  ore,  and 
automobile  parts  are  representative  of  the  second;  and  ma- 
chinery is  a  good  example  of  the  third. 

Definition  and  Limitation. — There  are  many  types  of  mid- 
dlemen, operating  in  many  different  ways  and  under  varied 
conditions,  and  the  question  of  their  elimination  assumes  a 
variety  of  forms  not  usually  appreciated  by  the  uninitiated. 
Some  definition  and  limitation  of  the  subject,  therefore,  will 
clarify  the  discussion. 

The  bank,  the  railroad,  the  insurance  company,  and  other 
functional  agencies  are,  in  a  sense,  middlemen.  But  the  mid< 
dlemen  in  question  are  of  the  two  classes  previously  consid- 
ered:* those  who  take  title  to  goods  for  the  purpose  of  resale; 
and  the  functional  middlemen  of  purchase  and  sale  who  do 
not  take  title,  but  who  assist  directly  in  bringing  alwut  the 
transfer  of  title." 

The  present  discussion  will  be  further  limited,  since  two 
distinct  problems  arise: 

1,  There  may  be  too  many  independent  middlemen  operating 

between  producer  and  consumer. 

2.  There  may  be  too  many  middlemen  of  each  type. 
■See  pp.  7-9. 

•Pp.  5-7. 

'The  following  quotation  describes  the  first  type  of  middlemen  as 
they  operated  before  the  more  recent  changes  that  h&ve  taken  place 
in  market  organizatioD : 

"Each  took  the  risk  of  destruction  of  the  goods  while  he  held  title. 
Each  took  the  risk  of  credit  losses.  Each  took  a  share  in  the  trans- 
portation of  the  goods  along  the  route  from  the  producer's  stock  room 
to  the  hands  of  the  consumers.  Each  took  a  part  in  financing  the 
entire  operation.  Each  had  a  part  in  the  selling,  disposing  of  the 
goods  he  purchased  to  succeeding  middlemen  and  finally  to  the  con- 
sumer. And  each  finally  took  a  part  in  aHEembling,  assorting,  and 
re^hipping  the  goods  to  make  them  physically  available  to  the  con- 
sumer."— A.  W.  Shaw,  "Some  Problems  in  Market  Distribution,"  Qvar- 
terljf  Journal  of  Econcmics,  Vol.  XXVI  (1912),  p.  731.  (RepuUished 
in  book  form  under  the  same  title.) 
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It  is  contended  that  some  products  go  through  the  hands 
of  more  independent  firms  than  their  most  efEective  distribu- 
tion requires.  This  is  the  situation  most  often  in  mind  in 
current  discUBsions.  But  although  this  is  more  widely  dis- 
cussed, it  is  not  always  the  most  important  aspect  of  the 
question  of  eliminating  middlemen.  Many  careful  students 
hold  that  there  are  too  many  individual  firms  engaged  in  the 
work  of  each  step  in  marl^eting — too  many  country  shippers, 
commission  men,  brokers,  jobbers,  and  retailers.  This  in- 
volves the  question  of  determining  what  scale  of  operation  is 
ifiost  efFegtiiis-.  No  attempt  will  be  made  at  this  point  to 
discuss  this  second  problem.' 

Nature  of  Criticisni. — In  the  consideration  of  the  first  prob- 
lem there  are  two  types  of  criticism  of  the  middleman  sys- 
tem which  are  not  always  clearly  distinguished.  It  is  held 
that  the  cost  of  marketing  is  greater  than  it  should  be,  or  that 
the  service  is  inferior,  because  the  goods  go  through  "too  many 
hands."  And  it  is  further  maintained  that  so  much  machinery 
makes  it  possible,  somehow,  for  some  or  all  of  the  links  in  the 
chain  to  "take  out"  a  larger  profit  than  their  service  war- 
rants. Consequently,  it  is  asserted  that  this  profit  would  be 
saved  if  more  "direct"  methods  of  buying  and  selling  pre- 
vailed. Two  important  classes  of  argument  are  thus  advanced 
ID  favor  of  eliminating  some  of  these  successive  middlemen. 
It  is  urged  (1)  that  better  service  will  follow  at  the  same  or 
a  lower  cjist.  or  that  lower  cost  will  prevail  for  the  same  or 
better  service;  and  it  is  also  asserted  (2)  that  pxofita  to  the 
middlemen-will  bejceduced  and  the  profit  accrue  to  producer 
or  consumer  in  the  form  of  hi^er  prices  to  the_former  and 
loyer  prices  to  the  latter.^ 

•It  will  be  discussed  in  Chap.  XXVI. 

'  When  marketing  processes  are  combined  by  a  middleman,  any  re- 
Bulting  reduction  in  the  profits  of  the  integrated  steps  is  likely  to 
benefit,  in  part  at  least,  the  middlemen  absorbing  them  rather  than 
the  producer  or  consumer.  This  will  be  true  unless  competition  forcea 
prices  up,  or  down.  -,  . 
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Who  Can  E^minate  Middlemen? — Middlemen  may  be 
eliminated  by  the  action  of  producers,  consumere,  or  other 
middlemen.  The  farmer  who  sells  his  produce  to  the  consumer 
has  passed  over  one  or  more'  possible  middlemen;  the  manu- 
facturer who  utilizes  his  own  organization  for  reaching  the 
jobber  has  eliminated  an  agent  between  himself  and  the  jobber, 
and  if  he  sells  to  the  retailer  he  has  also  eliminated  the  jobber, 
and  if  he  sells  to  the  consumer,  he  has  gone  around  the 
retail  dealer  as  well."  The  consumer  who  buys  from  the 
farmer,  the  cooperative  association  which  runs  a  retail  store, 
and  the  department  store,  chain  store,  or  mail  order  house 
which  buys  fiom  the  manufacturer,  as  well  as  the  jobber  who 
runs  his  own  retail  stores — these  have  all  eliminated  middle- 
men. They  are  themselves,  in  other  words,  performing  the 
j  functions  which  would  otherwise  be  performed  by  independent 

I  market  agencies.    Again,  the  market  functions  may  be  per- 

I  formed  "directly"  only  in  part.    Manufacturers  of  staple  con- 

I  sumption  goods,  in  particular,  ordinarily  utilize  the  services 

!  of    the    jobber    and    the    retailer    to    perform  some  of  the 

I  market  activities  necessary  to  the  distribution  of  their  prod- 

I  ucts,     and    utilize    their     own     organization     for    the    re- 

I  mainder.* 

In  many  cases  it  is  not  quite  correct  to  say  that  a  middle- 

;  man  has  been  "eliminated";  for  the  particular  farmer  or  manu- 

I  facturer  may  never  have  sold  through  a  middleman.    But  the 

determination  to  sell  direct  involves  a  choice  of  methods." 

I  It  involves,  consequently,  much  the  same  result  in  method  and 

'It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  rattny  nuinufactured  products  are 
not  made  for  immediate  consuntptioD,  but  are  sold  to  other  manufac- 
tureiB  for  further  change  or  for  use  in  making  other  products. 

•See  Chape.  VIII  and  X. 

"At  this  point  it  will  lead  to  a  better  undeistanding  of  the  points  at 

isRue  to  review  the  marketing  functiana.    See  Chaps.  1  and  II.     In  hia 

article  "Some  Problems  in  Market  Distribution,"  A.  W.  Shaw  calla 

them  "functions  of  middlemen,"  Qvarterlj/  Jovmal  of  Eeonamict,  Vol 

■  XXVI  (1912).  p.  731. 
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in  market  influeDce  as  thot^  middlemen  had  been  used 
earlier  and  then  discarded." 

The  actual  status  of  the  middlemen  in  different  types  of 
marketing  has  been  discussed  from  time  to  time.*^  It  remains 
to  summarize  the  conclusions  of  previous  chapters  in  so  far  as 
they  bear  on  this  subject  and  to  add  such  new  data  and  draw 
fiuch  general  conclusions  as  seem  warranted. 


II 

The  Situation  in  the  Agricultural  Market. — For  years  there 
have  been  more  or  less  insistent  demands  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  middlemen  from  the  agricultural  market — demands 
that  the  product  go  more  "direct"  from  producer  to  consumer. 
The  statement  has  been  made  and  widely  circulated  that  the 
farmer  receives  on  the  average  but  35  per  cent  (or  some  other 
small  per  cent)  of  the  retail  price  of  his  product.'^  Examples 
have  been  frequently  quoted,  as  typical  of  all  kinds  of  prod- 
ucts, of  farmers  who  have  received  seventy-five  cents  for  a 
barrel  of  apples  for  which  the  consumer  paid  as  high  as  four 
dollars.  The  conclusion  commonly  drawn  from  such  state- 
ments is,  of  course,  that  either  some  one  is  getting  enormous 

"This  is  not  entirely  true.  For  example,  the  antagonism  fett  by 
former  distributora  would  be  lacking,  and  if  there  were  no  recognited 
dealers  in  this  product,  dealer  competition  would  be  at  a  minimum. 

"The  elimination  of  middlemen  in  the  agricultural  market  by  farmers 
as  well  as  elimination  of  middlemen  by  consumers,  was  discussed  in 
the  last  chapter.  The  elimination  of  middlemen  by  large  retail  middle- 
men was  covered  in  Chap.  XII,  and  some  of  the  factors  in  the  use  of 
middlemen  in  distributing  manufactured  goods  were  discussed  in  Chaps. 
VII,  VIII,  IX  and  X. 

"The  following  table  of  percentages  is  taken  from  L.  D.  H.  Weld's 
investigation  of  Minnesota  prices,  "Market  Distribution"  in  Bulletin 
No.  i,  Univergity  oj  Minnesota  Studieg  in  the  Social  Sciences,  pp.  7-9. 
It  shows  the  margin  "taken  out"  for  distribution  in  a  much  more 
favorable  light  than  do  many  popular  statements  and  propagandist 
remarks. 
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profits,  or  else  that  there  ia  gross  ipefficiency  in  agricultural 
distributioD.  Investigation  shows  that,  in  general,  however, 
dealer  margins  for  staple  products  are  usually  very  much^ss 
than  such  figuree  seem  to  indicate,  and  that  the  marketing 
of  agricultural  products  is  8urprisingly_efficient  in  view  of  the 
problems  which  are  involved."  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
equally  true  that  some  middlemen  do  reap  enormous  profits 


"Note  continued.  Per  Cent  of 

Value  of  Retail 

Commodity  Price  Received 

Product  Marketed  by  Farmer 

MUk    87,000,000  45 

Cream    I,«0fl00  40 

Butter  fat   11,000,000  76 

Dairy  butt€r  3,600.000  75 

Poultry    1,800,000  4S 

EggB    6,200,000  69 

Live  stock    34.000,000  SS 

Grains  56,000,000  70 

Potatoes    3,000fl00  60 

Other  vegetables  1,000,000  30 

Fruits    200,000  30 


"See  L.  D.  H.  Weld,  The  Markelitig  o}  Farm  ProducU,  especially 
Chapa.  rV,  IX,  and  X.  Some  figures  popularly  quoted  contrast  the 
price  received  by  the  farmer  with  the  price  of  the  goods  on  reaching 
the  consumer  after  manufacture,  implying  that  the  difference  ia  the 
coat  of  distribution.  Such  comparisons  are  always  erroneous  because 
they  iDctude  the  coat  of  manufacture  in  the  marketing  cost.  Further- 
more, many  such  compariBons  have  been  made  on  a  volume  basis. 
Since  much  of  the  original  raw  material  is  not  contained  in  the  final 
product  this  comparison  is  also  eiraneous. 

The  margins  of  various  dealers  in  the  farm  market  are  shown  on 
p.  510.  A  more  detailed  table,  which  covers  the  cost  of  marketing  wheat, 
follows.  This  data  appeared  first  in  Kerr  and  Weld,  "Prices  of  Wheat 
in  Kansas  City,  etc.,"  Htnue  Document  Ji71,  63d  Congress,  3d  Session, 
p.  27.  It  will  be  found  in  Weld,  The  Marketing  of  Farm  ProducU, 
p.  212.  Nole  that  of  the  26.5  cents  spread  between  the  farmer's  price 
and  the  Philadelphia  price,  21S  cents  was  paid  out  for  railway  freight. 
Under  the  rates  now  prevailing  this  ia  both  relatively  and  ^wolutely 
greater. 
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at  times^hat  dishonest  practices  are  found,  and  that  gross  in- 
efficiency is  Bometimes  present." 

Direct  Bujring  by  Manufacturers. — It  was  shown  in  Chap- 
ter VI  that  manufacturers  often  buy  their  raw  materials  di- 
rectly from  the  source  of  supply.  In  fact,  it  is  probably 
morejmmmpn  for  manufacturers  to  buy  their  important  raw 
materials  immediately  from  the  piaducers  than  to  sell  their 
final  product  to  the  consumer,  or  even  to  the  retailer,  through 
their  own  sales  organization.  And  it  has  been  shown  that 
some  go  80  far  as  to  control  or  even  own  the  source  of  supply 
of  their  raw  material.  Large  growers  and  large  buyers  of  ag- 
ricultural products  generally  tend  to  go  over  the  head  of  one 
or  more  of  the  middlemen  of  the  usual  channel  of  distribu- 
tion." Manufacturers  of  mechanical  devices  buy  important 
parts  and  equipment,  which  they  do  not  make  themselves,  al- 

"Nole  continued.  Ce?U»peT 

Bvakel 

Price  received  by  farmer  in  Kaiuas 87.0 

Margin  taken  by  country  elevator 3.0 

Frei^t  rate  to  Kansas  City 6.2 

Inspection,  weighing,  and  interest  on  draft 25 

Commission  1.0 


Price  paid  by  shipper  in  Kansas  City 97.45 

■  '  ■        ■      "       aa  City  t      " 

Mixing  in  Kaoaas  City  elevator.. 


FVei^t  rate,  Kansas  City  to  Philadelphia 15j6 


Overhead  expense  of  shipper .37S 

Net  profit  of  shipper fl25 

Price,  delivered  in  Philadelphia 114.500 

"The  "middleman"  moat  railed  against  is  probably  the  jobber.  Yet 
bis  margin  of  profit  is  usually  very  low  and  his  efRciency  very  great. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  retailer's  margin  is  very  great  and  hia  efficiency 
very  low.  See  Chaps.  XI  and  XXV ;  also  L.  D.  H.  Weld,  The  Mar- 
keting oj  Farm  ProducU,  Chaps.  IV  and  VI. 

**"In  a  few  cases  eastern  mills  buy,  in  the  'fleece'  wool  sections, 
direct  from  representatives  who  collect  small  lots  for  them.  Occa- 
sionally, an  eastern  merchant  may  attempt  to  secure  his  supply  direct 
from  the  farmers,  but  this  method  is  expensive,  slow,  and  pays  only 
under  exceptional  circumstances."— P.  T.  Cherington,  The  Wool  Indus- 
try,  p.  61. 
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most  exclusively  through  their  own  buyers  or  through  the 
salesmen  of  the  manufacturers.  In  fact,  in  most  cases  involv- 
ing the  sale  of  producticm  goods  to  manufacturers  in  which  the 
number  of  producers  is  small,  or  the  number  of  manufacturing 
concerns  is  small,  and  particularly  when  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness is  large,  there  is  a  probability  that  direct  conoectiixis 
will  be  established  and  that  consequently  the  services  of  the 
middlemen  will  not  prove  esseiitial^^ 

Many  raw  materials  and  semi-manufactured  products  are, 
nevertheless,  better  handled  through  middlemen,  and  not  al- 
ways for  reasons  of  inmiediate  economy.  This  is  true,  for 
example,  in  the  textile  trade.  Thus  Copeland  after  relating 
that  "the  pound  of  cotton  will  pay  tribute  to  two  Liverpool 
brokers,  to  a  yam  agent  and  merchant,  to  a  cloth  agent,  con- 
verter, and  merchant,  and  finally  to  a  wholesaler  and  re- 
tailer," says; 

"The  advantage  accruing  from  this  multiplicity  of  middle- 
men is  Qot  inexpeasiveDess  but  flesibility.  The  tentacles  of  the 
Mancbester  trade  reach  out  to  all  corners  of  the  world,  and  what- 
ever form  of  manufactured  cotton  is  sought,  whatever  accomoda- 
tion is  desired,  some  one  can  be  found  in  Manchester  ready  to 
accept  the  commission.  Of  ail  the  asaete  which  make  it  possible 
for  the  cotton  industry  to  attain  its  largest  dimensions  in  a  coim- 
try  whi^  does  not  produce  the  raw  material,  and  which  con- 
sumes only  ten  or  twenty  per  cent  of  the  yam  and  cloth  manu- 
factured in  its  mills,  none  is  more  significant  than  the  adapt(d>ilit7 
of  the  commercial  or^sization." " 

Direct   Marketing  of  Manufactured  Products. — It  was 

shown  in  Chapter  X  that  with  their  organizations  growing 
in  size  and  financial  strength,  and  with  the  problems  of  or- 
ganization for  production  nearer  solution,  many  manufactur- 
ers have  now  time  and  financial  resources  to  devote  to  the 
sale  and  distribution  of  their  product.    As  a  consequence  of 


"  M.  T.  Copeland,  The  Cotton  Manufacturing  Induitry  o 
States,  p.  371. 
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this,  SDd  of  the  pressure  of  increasing  competition,  numerous 
establishments  have  taken  over,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  dis- 
tribution of  their  products  as  well  as  the  purchase  of  their 
raw  materials.  Manufacturers  have,  in  fact,  assumed  charge 
of  the  sale  of  their  products  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is 
today  a  large  and  growing  part  of  the  selling  field  which  is 
either  in  a  state  of  transition  or  which  has  already  passed 
from  the  control  of  wholesale  middlemen  to  that  of  the  manu- 
facturers. There  is,  at  present,  not  only  a  great  pressure  on 
manufacturers  to  create  a  demand  for  their  products,  but  that 
pressure  is  continuous  ^flTtey  would  hold  the  demand  that 
already  exists  and  the  new  demand  which  they  may 
create. 

Jobbers,  likewise,  often  reach  out  and  buy  directly  from 
producers  products  which  are  commonly  handled  by  middle- 
men between  producers  and  jobbers,  so  that  the  services  of 
selling  and  purchasing  agents  are  now  frequently  dispensed 
with  by  the  larger  jobbers.  And  large  retailers  generally 
endeavor  to  buy  directly  from  producers.  This  may  be  ac- 
complished through  their  ability  to  order  in  large  enough 
quantities  to  afford  an  inducement  to  the  manufacturer  to 
sell  directly  to  them  at  wholesale  prices,"  Or  a  store  may 
establish  a  wholesale  department  in  order  to  obtain  wholesale 
prices.  Large  chain  stores  usually  buy  directly  and  have 
their  own  jobbing  organizations.  Smaller  stores  frequently 
combine  their  purchases  and  order  in  large  amounts  directly 
from  producers,  or  form  a  wholesale  organization  of  their 
own. 

The  chief  efforts  of  farmers  and  of  final  consumers  to 
eliminate  middlemen  have  taken  the  form  of  association  into 
cooperative  orgamzattoos.  In  addition  to  this,  individual  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  do  some  direct  marketing  in  their  use 
of  public  markets,  the  e}q>ress  service,  and  parcel  post. 


s  prices  are  based  entirely  od  the  quantitjr  bought,  Tegard- 
lex  of  whether  the  purchaser  is  a  retailer  or  a  jobber. 
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III 

[jhe  Arguments  for  Elimination. — Much  of  the  argument 
for  ehminatiug  middlemen  arises  from  the  false  notioo  that 
the  fewer  the  distinct  agencies  that  handle  a  product,  the 
more  quickly,  efficiently,  and  cheaply  it  can  be  delivered  to 
the  consumer.'"  \  In  production  it  is  not  disputed  that  the 
division  of  labor  leads  to  better  and  cheaper  production.  But 
many  fail  to  realize  that  the  advantages  of  specialization  and 
division  of  labor  apply  in  marketing  as  well  as  in  produc- 
tion.*' At  least  they  are  not  convinced  that  this  is  true.  Of 
course,  few  ai^e  that  banking,  transportation,  and  insurance 
are  not  better  performed  under  existing  specialized  methods 
than  would  be  the  case  if  those  services  were  performed  by 
producer  or  consumer.  But  that  equal  efficiency  results  from 
the  presence  of  specialized  country  shippers,  jobbers,  selling 
agents,  and  retailers  is  not  so  commonly  accepted.  Yet  this 
is  true,  and  it  is  unconsciously  recognized  by  those  who  appear 
most  anxious  to  correct  the  existing  system. 

When  farmers,  for  example,  eliminate  a  middleman  by 
means  of  a  cooperative  association  they  themselves  perform, 
through  a  specialized  organization,  the  very  functions  he 
performed.  When  an  association  is  formed  at  a  local 
market  where  no  middleman  exists,  another  middleman 
is,    in   effect,    added.    An   organization,   such   as    the    Cali- 

"  Much  of  the  attack  upon  the  middleman  smacks  of  the  ideas  of  the 
middle  ages  and  the  early  modem  era  when  it  was  quit«  generally  held 
that  merchants  were  "unproductive",  and  so  parasitic,  and  given  to 
deceit  and  to  dishonest  practices  generally.  For  an  interesting  cot- 
lection  of  these  early  views  see  Nystrom,  Economics  o}  Retailing, 
Chap.  I. 

"For  the  best  presentation  of  this  argument  in  the  case  of  the  agri- 
cultural middleman,  see  L.  D,  H,  Weld,  The  Marketing  of  Farm  Prod- 
uctB,  Chap.  I,  and  other  parts  of  the  book  in  which  the  problem  is  dis- 
cussed. See  also  E.  G,  Nourse,  The  Chicago  Produce  Market  (1918), 
pp.  176-178,  and  H.  Clay,  Economici  for  the  Oeneral  Reader  (American 
edition.  1S18),  pp.  47-53,  74-76.  82. 
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fornia  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  performs  the  same  func- 
tions as  does  an  independent  agency.  When  a  manufacturer 
eliminates  a  jobber  he  must  perform  the  jobbing  func- 
tioD  himself,  and  when  consumers  eliminate  a  retailer  or  even 
go  fiirther  and  eliminate  the  jobber  they  themselves  perform 
the  dealer's  functions."  The  farmers'  organization  is  directly 
supervised  by  a  manager  and  committee,  who  are  supposed 
to  be,  or  to  become,  specialists  and  experts  in  marketing;  the 
manufacturer  has  bis  special  selling  oi^anization,  and  estab- 
lishes branch  selling  houses  and  storage  facilities;  and  so,  like- 
wise, consumers  duplicate  existing  machinery  when  they  buy 
"directly."  Even  individual  farmers  who  market  directly 
must  give  much  time  and  attention  to  the  performance  of 
their  market  activities,  and  take  over  the  work  of  middle- 
men. 

At  the  root  of  much  piisunderstanding  is  a  general  failure  to 
realize  that  the  work  of  marketing  has  to  be  performed  and 
that  it  usually  involves  It^hf""  "■"  Hiffipiilt.  Rj)f\  ^^  pj^ipimivp  as 
the  work  gf  prnHm-Hna  A  Commodity  is  only  half  produced, 
in  fact,  when  it  is  harvested  or  manufactured.  Consequently, 
the  statement  that  the  services  of  a  middleman  have  been 
eliminated  sometimes  proves  misleading.  For  many  persons  -. 
assume  therefrom  that  the  functions '-wfichthat  middleman 
performed  have  likewise  been  done  away  with.  But  this  is  not 
the  case.  When,  for  example,  a  manufacturer  sells  directly 
to  the  retail  trade,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  create  the  de- 
mand for  his  product  through  the  use  of  advertising  or  sales- 
manship, or  both;  whereas  under  the  orthodox  system  he  de- 
pends upon  the  jobber  or  the  selling  house  for  this  service. 
Again,  as  was  the  case  to  a  large  degree  after  America  entered 
the  World  War,  when  the  pressure  in  a  given  trade  is  on  the 
purchaser,  it  means  that  the  buyer  who  goes  around  the  mid- 
dleman must  himself  take  over  the  buying  and  assembling 
fimctions  of  the  middleman. 

even  go  further  in  England  and  "eliminate"  the 
some  caees,  and  even  the  farmer.    See  p.  265. 
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Who  Profits  from  "EUmination"? — Since  middlemen  may 
be  passed  over  by  producers,  by  consmnera,  or  by  other  mid- 
dlemen, the  effect  of  this  elimination  upon  the  various  parties 
to  the  market  is  of  interest.  The  objects,  for  example,  of 
producer  and  consumer  cooperation  are  to  increase  the  fanners' 
price,  or  to  lower  prices  to  the  consumer,  through  reducing  in 
eaTTi'  case  the  spread  between  producers'  and  consumers' 
prices.'*  The  two  objects  may  \pell  be  antagonistic.  Farm- 
ers' organizations  which  eliminate  middlemen  are  likely  to 
assume  that  existing  market  prices  will  continue  to  prevail. 
They  do  not  anticipate  that  the  consumer  price  will  be  lowered, 
but  rather  that  their  share  of  that  price  will  be  greater.  A 
little  different  aspect  of  this  attitude  is  shown  in  the  attempts 
of  some  farmers'  organizations  to  hold  back  or  even  to  de- 
stroy surplus  crops  in  years  of  heavy  yields,  to  reduce  acre- 
age when  there  are  prospects  of  a  falling  price,  and  in  their 
opposition  to  the  free  importation  of  competing  agricultural 
products.  Ultimate  consumers,  on  the  other  hand,  believe 
they  are  benefited  by  large  home  crops,  and  by  large  impor- 
tations of  foreign  crops  which  depress  the  price  of  the  com- 
modities they  consume.  And  when  a  middleman  "goes 
around"  another  middleman,  his  chief  interest  is  to  gain  for 
himself  any  expense  or  profit  which  is  saved,  or  any  market 
control  which  may  result.  These  facts  indicate  that  any  good 
rraultr  frnm  fhr^rlini^inntinn  of  middlemen,  do  not  necessarily 
accrue,to  both  producer  ahd'final  consumer.  Either  may  ab- 
sorb, at  least  temporarily,  any  "profits"  or  "saving"  that  re- 
sult without  passing  them  on  to  or  dividing  them  with  the 
other.  It  is  possible  likewise  that  the  gain  may  be  absorbed 
by  a  middleman. 

This,  of  course,  should  not  be  construed  as  an  argument 

"The  "spread"  is  the  diScrcDce  between  the  price  received  by  the 
seller  and  the  price  which  he  pays.  It  thus  refers  to  the  difference  tix^t 
results  from  the  product  going  through  the  hands  of  one  middlem&D, 
such  as  the  retailer.  It  may  also  refer  to  the  total  difference  between 
the  price  paid  to  the  producer  and  the  price  paid  by  the  c 
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againet  the  improvement  of  methods  where  that  is  poesible, 
and  it  is  not  an  argmnent  against  reducing  any  undue  profits 
reaped  by  middlemen.  Such  ends  are  just  as  desirable  as  it 
is  to  avoid  waste  in  consumption,  to  prevent  inefficiency  and 
incompetence  in  production,  to  curtail  combinations  of  buy- 
ers which  force  down  prices,  or  to  reduce  inordinate  profits 
reaped  by  producers.  In  the  end,  competition  will  usually 
cause  the  savings  which  may  result  from  superior  methods 
to  benefit  the  producer  and  consumer. 

The  Importance  of  Service. — In  the  discussion  of  the  use 
of  middlemen  as  it  relates  to  the  costs  of  distribution,  ^ere 
is  a  rather  common  failure  to  consider  the  service  performed. 
Much  of  the  excessive  cost  of  distribution  can  be  attributed 
to  the  prevalence  in  the  retail  trade  of  small  neighborhood 
stores,  free  deliveries,  returns,  allowances,  and  the  granting 
of  credit.  Conditions  of  this  kind  have  their  effect  through- 
out the  whole  distributive  organization.  The  great  variety 
of  products  found  in  some  lines  of  trade  caters  to  the  con- 
sumer's demand  for  something  new  and  different.  This  de- 
sire of  the  consumer  for  new  and  varied  products  practically 
forces  the  whole  trade  to  provide  them.  The  failure  of  one 
dealer  to  do  so  is  quickly  capitalized  by  his  competitors.  Pro- 
vision must  be  made  by  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  for 
delivering  small  quantities  of  goods  at  frequent  intervals,  in 
order  to  avoid  loss  through  style  changes,  change  of  prices,  or 
deterioration  of  perishable  commodities.  This  causes  exces- 
sive sales  and  buying  effort  and  costly  transportation  and  de- 
livery. 

The  Problem  Is  One  of  the  Control  of  Specialization. — 
It  appears  that  the  crux  of  the  middleman  problem  is  not 
whether  the  middleman  shall  be  eliminated  as  a  middleman, 
but  rather  whether  marketing  can  best  be  performed  by  inde- 
pendent specialized  marketing  agencies  or  by  integrated  or- 
ganizationSi..,That  is,  should  production  be  integrated  with 
marketing,  one  marketing  agency  integrated  with  another,  and 
consumption  integrated  with  marketing?    That  manufaotur- 
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era'  marketing  tends  toward  integration  seeme  beyond  dispute, 
although,  as  has  been  shown,  there  are  many  conditions  which 
may  definitely  retard  the  movement.  The  trend  has  not  been 
so  evident  in  agricultural  marketing  because  the  smaller  size 
of  the  units  which  buy  and  sell  makes  it  more  difficult,  and 
because  the  problem  of  demand  creation,  which  is  often  a  com- 
pelling motive  leading  to  the  manufacturer's  desire  to  con- 
trol his  market,  is  not  so  important  with  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. But  with  the  recent  development  of  cooperative  market- 
ing of  farm  products  and  particularly  the  development  of 
cooperative  federation,  the  trend  is  evidenced  in  agriculture. 

When  integration  does  take  pUce,  spficiaJizatioa  ift-Bot.done 
^  away  with.  Separate  specialized  efforts  are  then  coordinated 
by  the  control  of  a  single  management,  rather  than  byjoacket 
foirces^acting  ;ipnn  independent  factors.  And  there  may  well 
be  some  question  whether  sucFintegration  of  marketing  steps, 
by  any  means  leads  to  lower  prices  even  though  it  may  tend 
to  greater  market  control  by  the  integrating  party." 

Specialization  and  Integration. — Marketing  seems  to  be  de- 
veloping much  as  production  has  developed.  That  is,  special- 
ization and  division  of  labor  take  two  forms:  (1)  they  may 
lead  to  a  high  degree  of  division  of  processes  among  inde- 
pendent producers  and  middlemen,  as  in  the  textile  trade;  or 
(2)  they  may  be  brought  about  under  the  integration  of_8pe- 
cialized  units,  as  in  the  steel  industry.  The  technical  basis 
for  each  is  the  same,  but  the  control  is  divided  in  the  one  case, 
and  unified  in  the  other.  And  whereas  the  large  producer 
or  consiuser  can  perhaps  profitably  operate  his  own  sales  or 
buying  organization,  his  smaller  neighbor  may  find  this  out  of 
the  question.  The  advantages  of  specialization  inhere  in 
either  case.  The  difference  is  in  the  method  of  jamtrol. 
Independent  agencies  endeavor  to  control  their  activities  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  profit  from  their  merchandising  opera- 
tions. When  these  activities  are  integrated  with  production, 
consumption,  or,  in  the  case  of  middlemen,  with  the  operations       ~ 

"See  pp.  177-181. 
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of  other  middlemeD,  the  integrating  party  endeavors  to  control 
the  operations  so  as  to  forward  its  own  primary  activities. 

Fundamental  Basis  for  Control. — Such  unified  control  is 
based  fundamentally  on  the  possibility  of  securiga  l)etter  ser- 
vjcfi,  or  on  the  hope  that  the  integrated  service  may  be  secured 
at  a  lower  coat.  This  lower  cost  may  result  from  a  more 
economical  performance  of  the  service  or  from  securing  the 
profits  made  by  the  independent  organizations. 

Other  things  being  equal,  each  producer  is  likely  to  prefer 
to  market  his  own  product  when  his  profits  depend  upon  suc- 
cessful selling.  But,  of  course,  other  things  are  by  no  means 
equal,  and  in  many  instances  the  producer  is  lacking  in  ability, 
in  knowledge  of  the  market,  or  in  capital.  But  when  compe- 
tition is  very  keen,  or  when  the  product  is  a  specialty  for  which 
a  demand  must  be  created — conditions  which  exist  throughout 
much  of  the  field  of  manufacture  and  of  merchandising  and 
with  a  few  agricultural  products— this  desire  may  become  a 
necessity.  It  may  be  necessary  to  control  a  part  of  the  market 
for  the  product,  or  it  may  be  necessary  to  control  the  source  of 
a  raw  material.  Likewise,  where  middlemen  have  proved  dis- 
honest, or  where  none  are  available,  as  often  occurs  in  the 
marketing  of  farm  products,  the  necessity  for  direct  action  by 
the  producer  becomes  evident. 

Industrial  Conditions  Affect  Market  Integration. — Indus- 
trial conditions  may  also  prove  to  be  important  elements  in 
the  decision.  The  development  of  transportation  and  commu- 
nication, for  example,  has  brought  producers  and  consumers 
nearer  together  and  has  thereby  reduced  the  need  for  market 
intermediaries.  The  introduction  of  "standard  equipment"  on 
automobiles — lights,  windshields,  tires,  and  other  equipment — 
largely  reduced  the  need  to  retail  them  and  thereby  to  job 
ttem.  The  growth  of  chain  stores  has  forced  many  competing 
retail  firms  to  adopt  cash-and-carry  methods,  and  to  form  cen- 
tral buying  organizations.  Increased  production  of  oranges  de- 
veloped a  problem  of  demand  creation  for  California  and 
Florida   growers.     Perishable   products   are  quite   commonly 
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marketed  "directly"  because  independent  middlemen  do  not 
give  satisfactory  service.  It  is  also  true  that  many  prod- 
ucts carry  with  their  sale  the  necessity  of  giving  "service," 
i.  e.,  repairs,  renewals,  equipment,  supplies,  instruction  in  the 
xise  of  the  product.  Among  these  are  farm  machinery,  trac- 
tors, automobiles,  and  adding  machines.  Service  of  this  kind 
is  usually  m^t  satisfactorily  performed  by  the  producer. 
This  leads  to  the  substitution  of  branch  houses  controlled  by 
the  manufacturer  for  the  ordinary  jobber,  with  a  resulting 
close  contact  and  close  control  over  retail  outlets.  Finally, 
producers  or  buyers  may  become  financially  strong,  and  since 
this  is  essential  to  direct  purchase  and  sale  it  may  cause  a  com- 
plete reversal  of  the  former  policy. 

Conditions  Which  Make  Integp'ation  Feasible. — Condi- 
tions tike  those  which  have  been  outlined  may  make  direct 
marketing  desirable.  But  the  desire  cannot  be  fulfilled  un- 
less the  particular  project  is  feasible.  To  be  feasible,  the 
integrated  service  must  be  performed  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner at  a  cost  which  does  not  add  too  much  to  the  selling 
price.  For  if  the  price  is  too  high  the  consumer  will  not  buy, 
because  he  cannot  be  made  to  desire  the  merchandise  enough 
to  do  so,  particularly  if  competii^  products  are  sold  at  a 
lower  price.  The  feasibility  of  direct  marketing  is,  there- 
fore, basically  a  matter  of  cost.  The  cost  must  not  be  so  far 
increased  as  to  offset  the  advantages  gained.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  costs  are  lowered,  a  definite  advantage  results. 

One  of  the  most  important  conditions  determining  the  cost 
of  direct  marketing  is  the  ^^  of  the  transactions  between 
buyer  and  seller.  If  the  volume  of  individual  transactions 
is  large,  direct  dealing  may  prove  practical.  This  point  was 
touched  upon  in  discussing  the  jobber's  services."  If  the 
buyer  takes  large  quantities  of  a  product,  the  manufacturer 
can  often  afford  the  expense  of  direct  sale,  and  the  buyer 
likewise  can  afford  the  trouble  and  expense  of  direct  pur- 
chase.   The  money  value  of  the  business  must  be  great  enoi^ 

■See  Chap.  VIIL 
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to  absorb  the  expense  of  direct  sale.  If  the  physical  volume 
"will  permit,  direct  shipment  is  also  practicable. 

Manufacturers  buying  raw  materials  commonly  purchase  in 
sufficient  volume  to  warrant  both  direct  shipment  and  direct 
sale.  Retailers  who  handle  a  narrow  line  of  goods,  such  as 
shoes,  clothing,  automobiles,  and  farm  implements,  can  usu- 
ally buy  directly  with  economy.  When  the  sale  of  indi- 
vidual items  is  small,  voliune  is  sometimes  achieved  by  sell- 
ing a  number  of  related  articles.  This  is  done  by  such  firms 
as  the  National  Biscuit  Company,  Heinz,  the  meat  packers, 
and  the  International  Harvester  Company.  Again,  even 
though  individual  sales  may  be  small,  if_enouj^  buyers  are 
f.nni'jmtrfft^A  in  a  given  district  the  same  results  may  be 
achieved.  Thus,  many  manufacturers  of  grocery  and  drug 
products  can  market  to  retailers  because  of  the  density  of 
sales,  and  manufacturers  can  sometimes  market  directly  in 
a  large  city,  although  they  find  the  cost  prohibitive  in  sparsely 
settled  areas.  But  if  producers  are  small  and,  consequently, 
cannot  sell  in  large  quantities,  or  over  wide  territories,  some 
medium  for  coUcctiug  products  into  central  reservoirs  is  neces- 
sary. This  is  true  whether  the  goods  be  purchased  in  the  end 
in  small  quantities  or  in  large."  Again,  if  purchasers  cannot 
buy  in  large  quantities,  some  agency  for  dispersion  is  neces- 
sary. If  producers  and  consumers  are  both  small,  both 
concentration  and  dispersion  are  ordinarily  necessary,  and  in- 
dependent middlemen  usually  arise  to  perform  these  functions. 

Scale  of  Production  and  Direct  Marketing. — The  points 
discussed  in  the  last  paragraph  seem  to  show  that  the  pre- 
vailing tendency  in  production  in  an  industry  indicates  in 
some  degree  the  prevailing  type  of  distribution  in  that  in- 
dustry. In  agriculture,  for  example,  and  in  certain  fields  of 
manufacture,  small  producing  units  and  small  independent 
middlemen  prevail.  With  farm  machinery,  mineral  oil,  and 
steel,  large  scale  production  is  the  rule,  and  here,  therefore, 
a  high  degree  of  direct  marketing  is  found.    Quantity  pro- 

"8ee  pp.  29-30,  39-42,  61-65,  90-91.  97.  153-155. 
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duction  is  not,  however,  a  Eure  criterion  of  direct  marketing. 
Sugar  is  marketed  through  middlemen,  although  the  raw  ma- 
terials are  usually  bought  direct;  copper  is  likewise  marketed 
through  middlemen.  In  both  instancea,  targe  scale  manufac- 
ture is  the  rule.  But  in  each  case,  quality  is  determinable 
through  scientific  analysis;  the  market  price  for  given  grades 
is  uniform;  and  higgling  of  any  kind  is  almost  eliminated.*^ 
No  "touting"  of  goods  can  avail  under  such  conditions,  and 
"selling  points"  are  determined  in  the  laboratory  by  the 
buyer  himself.  Selling  such  goods  consists  merely  in  bring- 
ing buyer  and  seller  together. 

Many  farmers  sell  direct  to  consumers  or  retailers,  and 
s(Hnetimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers' 
Exchange,  the  whole  process  of  distribution  is  in  a  large 
measure  controlled  by  the  growers.  But  direct  sale  is  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  arising  out  of  purely  local  con- 
ditions, such  as  proximity  to  a  public  market,  or  to  the  store 
of  the  retailer.  In  the  case  of  the  fruit  growers  special  condi- 
tions previously  discussed  are  at  work,''  and,  furthermore, 
the  small  producing  units  are  combined  into  a  large  marketing 
federation.  It  is  this  organization,  not  the  individual  growers, 
whicb-jio£8  thejmarketing. 

Importance  of  Individual  Characteristics. — Just  as  large 
scale  production  seems  likely  to  hold  the  field  in  some  in- 
dustries and  small  scale  production  in  others,  and  just  as 
neither  type  has  yet  proved  superior  in  other  fields,  so  in  dis- 
tribution various  types  and  scales  of  size  and  various  degrees 
of  integration  are  found.  Even  in  the  distribution  of  the 
same  product  under  substantially  similar  conditions  great 
variations  prevail.  No  K^'i^i'al  conclusions  of  themselves 
are  sufficient  to  account  for  this.  The  reason  in  many  cases 
seems  to  be  founded  upon  the  characteristics  of  the  individual 
business  enterprise. 

"It  also  appears  that  the  eales  agencies  are  in  reali^  often  closely 
controlled  by  the  producer. 
■See  pp.  252-253. 
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A  firm  with  large  finaacial  resourcea  may  be  able  to  under- 
take a  direct  campai^,  while  its  financially  weaker  competi- 
tor is  unable  to  raise  the  necessary  funds,  or  at  best  is  unable 
to  withstand  the  financial  losses  in  case  of  failure.  Further- 
more, the  individual  capacity  and  experience  of  those  in 
entrepreneuriaT'dnd  managerial  positions  vary  greatly.  In 
one  enterprise,  those  in  responsible  positions  may  be  primarily 
trained  in  production  and  know  little  or  nothing  of  distri- 
bution. They  may  realize  their  limitations,  or,  not  doing  so, 
fail  in  the  effort  to  extend  the  scope  of  their  distributive  ma- 
chinery. In  a  competing  concern,  the  opposite  may  be  the 
situation.  Finally,  it  seems  often  to  be  the  case  that  many 
a  manager's  capacity  to  oversee  a  business  is  soon  reached. 
For  him,  a  large  distributive  plan  would  be  fatal.  With  such 
large  variations  in  the  capacity  and  training  of  business  men 
it  is  evident  that  under  the  same  conditions  there  may  result 
very  different  solutions  of  a  market  problem. 

"Profiteering." — In  times  of  a  risii^  market,  middlemen 
who  buy  at  the  lower  prices  can  resell  at  higher  prices,  so 
that  the  cry  of  profiteering  is  particularly  strong  during 
a  period  of  rising,  prices.  Of  course,  when  prices  fall,  mid- 
dlemen are  likely  to  lose.'*  Merchants,  manufacturers,  farm- 
ers, and  landlords  are  alike  in  reaping  large  profits  on  a  ris- 
ing market:  if  they  hold  goods  for  any  time,  the  profits 
result  from  high  prices;  they,  individually,  and  even  as 
classra,  do  not  cause  them.  The  manufacturer  or  merchant, 
for  example,  who  avoids  "profiteering"  by  selling  at  cost  in 
addition  to  a  reasonable  profit  leaves  the  way  open  for  the 
next  owner  to  "profiteer."  Seldom  does  the  final  consumer 
benefit. 

"  Greater  loesee  are  probably  borne  by  producer  than  by  merchants. 
Because  the  goods  are  commoDly  longer  in  the  process  of  production 
than  of  merchandising  the  time  element  is  of  greater  importance. 
Furthermore,  the  finished  goods  of  the  merchant  can  usually  be  liqui- 
dated more  rapidly  than  can  the  producers'  high  priced  inventories  of 
rsv  materials  and  supplies.  Likewise,  unless  the  merchant  speculates, 
the  producer  is  likely  to  benefit  more  from  rising  prices. 
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Filial  Concluuons. — (1)  The  g«iera]  advantages  of  the 
middleman  system  are  the  advantages  of  gpecializatioa  and 
of  division  of  labor  by  independent  units.  Such  specializa- 
Cion  tends  toward  more  skillful  and  more  economical  opera- 
tion. But  it  has  been  shown  that  these  advantages  are  not 
necessarily  lost  when  marketing  steps  are  absorbed  by  pro- 
ducers, consumers,  or  other  middlemen.  The  only  change 
may  be  the  substitution  of  a  hired  specialist  for  the  inde- 
pendent specialist.  Efforts  to  do  away  with  middlemen 
may,  furthermore,  simply  add  to  existing  market  machinery. 
When  a  department  store,  a  chain  store,  or  a  mail  order 
house  begins  to  buy  directly  of  manufacturers  the  elimina- 
tion of  a  jobber  does  not  usually  result.  None  of  the  existing 
jobbers  are  thereby  forced  to  retire.  It  follows  rather  that 
a  new  jobbing  organization — within  the  organisation  of  the 
integrating  dealer — has  been  added  to  those  already  existing. 
The  cost  of  wholesaling  in  general  may  be  thereby  increased. 
For  the  scale  on  which  jobbing  is  carried  on  would  be  made 
smaller  with  the  introduction  of  more  wholesale  organizations, 
old  style  jobbers  might  be  left  with  less  profitable  lines,  and 
hired  managers,  possibly  less  efficient  than  the  independent 
entrepreneur,  would  be  used  in  the  new  organization."* 

(2)  It  is  a  false  idea  that  the  fewer  the  hands  a  product 
passes  through  in  going  to  market,  the  lower  will  be  the  cost 
of  distribution,  and  hence,  the  lower,  final  prices  may  be.  This 
is  particularly  untrue  when  integration  results  in  sales  and 
deliveries  which  are  smaller  in  value  or  in  physical  volume 
than  were  those  made  by  the  independent  middleman.  It 
was  shown,  for  example,  in  Chapter  VIII  that  the  grocery 
jobber  can  sell  and  deliver  more  cheaply  to  grocers  than  can 
the  manufacturer  of  n  grocery  product  which  is  sold  in  small 
amounts.  Since  a  manufacturer  usually  sells  fewer  products 
than  the  competing  middleman  whom  he  is  "going  around",  a 
larger  relative  fixed  investment  is  likely  to  be  required, 
"But  see  pp.  130,  152,  Tsbles  V  and  VI. 
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and  he  is  likely  to  have  larger  current  expenses  for  selling, 
storage,  and  delivery.  His  market  risks  will  also  be  greater, 
for  they  extend  over  a  longer  time  than  formerly,  and  they 
must  be  borne  by  a  single  product  or  a  small  line,  whereas  the 
jobber's  risk  is  divided  over  a  wider  rai^  of  products.  This 
is  true  unless  it  is  offset  by  superior  knowledge  of  the  market, 
so  as  to  forecast  important  changes  in  demand,  or  unless  the 
direct  marketing  creates  a  large  consumer  demand  for  the 
product. 

(3)  On  the  other  hand,  when  integrated  orgEumations 
handle  products  sold  in  large  volume  it  may  well  be  that 
direct  economies  result.  In  the  first  place,  the  cost  of  holding 
stoclcs  is  possibly  lowered.  Because  of  a  close  contact  with, 
and  analysis  of,  the  specialized  market  in  which  he  sells,  a 
manufacturer  or  large  merchant  may  be  able  to  judge  the 
demand  with  great  accuracy.  He  may  carry  smaller  stocks 
than  would  be  necessary  for  independent  dealers,  because  of 
his  greater  knowledge  of  the  market  and  of  the  greater  mobil- 
ity of  his  stocks."  Perishable  products  are,  furthermore, 
likely  to  be  more  economically  stored  in  specialized  warehouses 
operated  by  the  interested  producer. 

(4)  Again,  fewer  changes  of  title  take  place  when  in- 
tegrated marketmg  prevails.  The  cost  of  buying  and  selling 
and  of  financing  and  bookkeeping  which  accompanies  each 
successive  change  of  title  is  very  large.  The  expense  becomes 
greater  if  the  goods  themselves  are  moved.  When  the  number 
of  independent  steps  is  cut  down,  these  costs  are  probably  less. 

(5)  Low  transportation  rates  for  large  shipments  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  demand  of  buyers  for  small 
amounts  delivered  on  short  notice,  on  the  other  hand,  neces- 
sitate a  wholesale  and  a  retail  service  for  the  physical  dis- 
tfibution  of  many  products.  In  so  far  as  these  factors  are  im- 
portant this  service  can  generally  be  performed  with  greater 

"This  last  point  was  meatioiied  also  in  discussing  large  retail  orgait- 
Uations  in  Chap.  XII. 
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economy  by  independent  retailers  and  jobbers  who  stock  the 
products  of  several  producers  than  by  the  producers  them- 
selves. 

(6)  Finally,  when  goods  are  sold  on  the  basis  of  standards* 
easily  determined  by  the  buyer,  the  opporiunity  for  control 
of  the  market  by  means  of  demand  creation  on  the  part  of 
individual  producers  is  practically  nullified.  In  such  cases, 
one  of  the  strongest  motives  impelling  producers  to  market 
directly  is  eliminated,  namely,  the  desire  to  create  consimier 
acceptance,  or  demand,  for  their  particular  product  by  means 
of  their  own  sales  efforts. 

Summary. — So  long  as  there  are  small  producers  who  cannot 
distribul£_tbefr  own  products  economically;  and  so  long  as 
'  there  are  lai^  producers  inadequately  supplied  with  capital 
to  carry  on  extensive  distributive  activities,  or  handling  too 
'limited  a  "line"  to  make  direct  marketing  feasible;  and  so  long 
'  as  there  are  small  retailers  who  find  it  difficult  to  get  in  direct 
contact  with  their  nimierous  sources  of  supply,  or  with  whom 
it  does  not  pay  the  producer  to  get  into  direct  contact;  or  so 
long  as  ultimate  consumers  find  more  valuable  use  for  their 
time  than  to  talk  with,  correspond  with,  or  read  the  advertise- 
ments of,  the  hundreds  of  producers  whose  goods  they  con- 
sume— ^just  so  long  the  middleman  is  likely  to  continue  to 
function  as  an  independent  unit  and  to  perform  services 
useful  to  society  as  well  as  to^  the  factors  in  the  distributive 


"Seeming  exceptions  to  this  conclusion  are  the  growth  of  cooperative 
purchasii^  associations  of  retailers  and  conBumers  and  cooperative  sell- 
ing associations  of  small  producers.  But  these  are  really  merely  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  the  large  scale  methods  already  mentioned.  They 
are  combinations  of  small  market  units.  If  such  systems  should  largely 
prevail,  if  produceis  on  the  one  hand  and  consumers  on  the  other  should 
organize  into  great  associations,  the  elimination  of  middlemen  would 
indeed  grow  apace.  In  so  far  as  such  or^niiations  curb  undue  competi- 
tion among  producers  and  among  middlemen,  and  in  so  far  as  they 
eliminate  undue  demands  for  service  on  the  part  of  the  consumer,  a 
real  saving  in  coeta  seems  to  result. 
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CHAPTER  XV 
PHYSICAL  DISTRIBUTION 

I.    Transpoktation 

Introduction:  Importance  of  Transportation. — Many  of 
the  evils  and  much  of  the  strength  of  our  market  system  have 
their  origin  in  transportation  methods.  Slow  deliveries 
and  inadequate  equipment  cause  products  to  deteriorate  be- 
fore  reaching  their  market,  and  slow  deliveries  necessitate  the 
maintenance  of  excessive  inventories  of  stock  and  materials 
by  stores  and  factories.^  Rapid,  efficient,  cheap  transportation 
is  essential  to  effective  distribution. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  transportation  is  the 
effgct  of^Banspojletton  rates  upon  the  expense  of  marketing. 
As  aBrmtepwTpart  of  the  neccss^TosEofmarketing,  these 
rates  affect  the  prices  at  which  products  are  sold.  And,  as 
an  essential  part  of  the  cost  of  marketing  they  largely  de- 
termine in  what  markets  the  products  of  a  particular  section 
can  be  sold.  Transpoitation  is  likewise  of  importance  in  de- 
termining the  location_£f_trad.e  centers.  The  geographical 
situation  of  a  cii^  with  natural  transportation  facilities  at  a 
strategic  point  between  areas  of  production  and  consumption 

■"Mr.  Ford,  owning  his  own  railroad  and  insuring  prompt  frei^t 
movement,  cut  down  his  investment  in  materials  on  hand  by  no  lees 
than  *28,000,000l"-Judaon  C.  Williver,  "Henry  Ford,  Dreamer  and 
Worker,"  Hevieic  of  Reviews,  Nov.,  1921,  p.  488. 

During  the  World  War  many  retailers,  because  of  the  uncertain  and 
alow  deliveries,  kept  twice  Che  stock  on  hand  in  some  lines  that  they 
had  before  the  war.  This  was  true  even  when  the  general  shortage  of 
supplies  was  not  felt. 
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practically  assures  that  city  a  place  of  importance  as  a  com- 
mercial center.    Thus, 

"Denver's  geographical  location  at  the  foot  of  the  Bock;  Moun- 
tains, near  three  of  the  natural  pasewaye  to  the  Far  West  fol~ 
lowed  by  the  TJnioD  Pacific,  the  Denver  and  Rio  Orande,  and  the 
Santa  Fe  railroads,  has  made  it  a  dietributing-point  for  a  large 
hinterland." ' 

Again, 

"It  is  not  a  chance  fact  that  St.  Louis  has  developed  the  largest 
mercantile  hardware  house  in  the  world.  The  city  stands  near 
the  southwestern  apei  of  the  industrial  peninsula,  and  the  farming, 
mining,  and  grazing  interests  of  the  wide  surrounding  territory 
demand  hardware  more  tiian  any  one  class  of  commodities.  .  .  . 
This  same  distributing  function  characterizes  also  in  a  less  d^ree 
the  ten  cities  with  a  population  of  over  twenty-five  thousand  along 
the  Uiesiasippi,  the  seven  on  the  Missouri,  and  seven  on  the  Ohio."  ' 

With  the  development  of  railroads,  cities  with  these  natural 
conunercial  locations  are  usually  choseo  as  railroad  termioi. 
They  then  become  railroad  centers  and  their  coniia^cial  promi- 
nence is  thereby  enhanced.  For  the  comgetitioD  pafcween  rail- 
ways, and  often  between  railways  anS"  watel-wSys,  gives  to 
such  cities  an  added  advantage.  This  is  because  competitive 
necessity  once  made  lower  rates  to  and  from. them  than  it 
made  for  less  favored  communities.  In  consequence,  a  posi- 
tion naturally  strategic  has  been  strengthened  with  tbe  de- 
velopment of  railroads.  For  with  the  added  advantage  of  the 
lower  railway  rates  there  is  greater  reason  than  ever  to  use 
these  places  as  market  centers  from  which  to  supply  outlying 
territory.  Milling  and  storing  in  transit  privileges,  together 
with  special  carload  rates,  commodity  rates,  basing  point  rates, 
and  other  privileges  of  railway  rate  structure,  together  with  the 
competitive  advantage  of  generally  low  rates,  assure  to  such 
cities  a  continuance  of  their  position  as  important  commercial 
centers. 

'Helen  Churchill  Semple,  American  Hittory  and  It»  Geographie  Ctm- 
dUiont  (1903).  p.  361. 

'Jbid..  p.  3U. 
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The  widening  of  the  markets  available  to  producers  and  dis- 
tributors is  always  of  interest  to  transportation  agencies,  for 
the  carrier's  volume  of  business  is  thereby  increased.  Rail- 
roads in  a  given  territory,  for  pvairiplp  iipnnlly  npnlrp  rates  in 
auch  a  way  as  to  enableTReiTproducers  and  distributors  to  sell 
in  as  many  markets  as  possible.  The  problem  of  procuring 
markets  for  a  particular  business  may  become  to  a  degree, 
therefore,  the  problem  of  the  railroads  on  whose  lines  it  is 
located. 

Transportatiiffi__facilities  provide  for  more  than  the  creation 
of  place  utilities.^TEey  provide  an  important  service,  in  ator- 
ing.  For  a  transportation  service  must  in  reality  serve  the 
double  piupose  of  moving  and  storing  goods.*  The  fact  that 
the  goods  are  in  the  possession  of  transportation  facilities  for 
some  time  has  an  important  bearing  upon  finance  and  risk. 
Funds  must  be  invested  in  goods  while  they  are  en  route  and 
the  volume  of  stocks  held  in  storage  is  in  part  dependent  upon 
the  spwifj  anf)  the,  ^eppridahilitv  of  the  transportation  service. 
The  bill  of  lading  has  been  made  an  important  type  of  col- 
lateral security,'  and  has  thereby  become  an  important  adjunct 
to  financing  goods  in  transit.'  The  extent  to  which  the  carrier 
acts  as  bailee  for  the  property  entrusted  to  it,  and  the  result- 
ing degree  to  which  it  becomes  responsible  for  the  safe  and 
prompt  delivery  of  the  goods  entrusted  to  it,  raises  important 
questions  which  concern  the  distributitm  of  risk.' 

Factors  Determinin|f  Efficiency. — ^The  efficiency  of  trans- 
portation is  measured  by  two  factors,  the  service  performed 
and  the  cost  of  performing  the  service.    The  adequacy  of  the 

*The  lesB  of  aut^  storage  there  is  at  either  end  of  a  journey  the  more 
fully  the  traiiBportatioa  system  can  be  utilized.  Aud  it  ia  with  this  in 
view  that  demurrage  charges  and  track  storage  charges  have  been  intro- 
duced.   See  pp.  310-312. 

'See  the  Bill  of  Lading  Act  (Pomerene  Act),  of  1B16;  also  the 
Annu^  Report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  CommisBion  (1919),  p.  32, 
and  U.  8.  v.  Ferger,  25G  U.  S.,  199. 

■See  pp.  340-341,  345-346. 

'See  Chap.  XVII. 
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service  rests  upon  such  basic  considerations  as  (1)  the  supply 
of  facilities  to  carry  the  products  offered,'  (2)  the  speed  and 
care  with  which  goods  are  carried  from  point  to  point,  and 
(3)  the  speed  and  care  with  which  products  are  handled  at 
terminals.  These  three  fundamentals  are,  of  course,  inter- 
related. Thus,  in  the  case  of  railroads,  if  the  speed  of  trains 
is  increased,  a  given  number  of  cars,  and  hence  the  total  car 
supply  can  carry  a  greater  tonnage  in  a  given  time.  Again, 
a  large  part  of  the  life  of  the  average  freight  car  and  freight 
vessel  is  spent  at  the  terminals  where  they  are  loaded  and  un- 
loaded, and  it  has  been  estimated  that  two-thirds  of  railroad 
expense  is  paid  for  terminal  service.''  Congestion  in  a  single 
yard  may  tie  up  a  whole  railway  system;  and  congestion  at 
a  single  terminal  city  or  port  may  tie  up  the  transportation 
system  of  a  large  area."  Consequently,  if  facilities  for  load- 
ing and  unloading  at  terminals  are  improved,  the  time  that 
cars  are  en  route  instead  of  serving  as  warehouses  at  terminals, 
is  increased.  To  increase  the  speed  of  movement  or  to  reduce 
the  time  spent  in  terminals  shortens  the  time  of  transportation 
and  increases  the  available  car  supply.  The  power  of  loco- 
motives, the  size  of  cars,  and  the  number  of  each  are,  of  course, 
fundamental. 

The  Relation  of  Transportation  to  Market  Areas.— The 
extent  of  the  market  for  any  commodity  and  the  territory 
which  sends  its  produce  to  and  which  is  supplied  frc«n  any 
distribution  point  are  limited  by  the  adequacy  of  the  trans- 
portation facilities  and  the  cost  of  their  utilization.  Without 
adequate  transportation  large  scale  production  and  localized 
industry  are  commercially  impossible.  These  developments 
have  come  only  with  the  widening  of  the  market  area  within 

'This  becomes  particularly  importaat  in  such  times  as  the  niah  season 
for  carrying  grain  during  the  fall  of  the  year. 

•  E.  J.  Clspp,  "Railroads  and  Termind  Waste,"  The  New  Republic, 
Feb.  1.  1922,  p.  288. 

"The  congeated  condition  at  the  New  York  tenninalB  during  the 
winter  o!  1917-18  was  given  as  one  main  reason  for  the  "heatlesa  Mon- 
day" order  of  the  Fuel  AdmiQiatratioii. 
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which  products  can  be  profitably  distributed.  During  the 
paet  century,  facilities  for  transport  have  been  so  improved 
and  the  ccwts  of  transportation  have  been  so  reduced  that 
there  is  a  "world  market"  for  hundreds  of  products.  This  de- 
velopment has  continued  during  the  past  few  years.  The  speed 
of  transport  has.been  increased  on  the  public  highway  through 
the  improvement  of  the  roadway  and  the  utilization  of  the 
motor  truck,  loading  and  unloading  devices  have  also  been 
improved.  The  speed  of  railway  trains  has  been  increased, 
the  capacity  of  individual  cars  has  become  greater,  and  the 
pulling  power  of  engines  has  been  increased.  A  similar  devel- 
opment has  occurred  in  waterway  transportation.  But  here 
the  facilities  at  terminals  vary  greatly  as  between  different 
ports.  In  some  cases  human  labor  is  utilized  almost  entirely; 
in  others  it  is  almost  entirely  dispensed  with.  Warehouse 
facilities,  likewise,  vary.  The  extent  of  this  variation  depends 
in  part  on  the  nature  of  the  product  which  is  being  handled, 
and  in  part  on  the  cost  of  labor  and  the  importance  of  the 
port. 

Carload  Rates. — Since  it  costs  less  to  handle,  load,  and  un- 
load car  loads  than  it  costs  for  similar  services  for  equal 
amounts  shipped  in  less  than  carload  lots,  the  rates  charged 
for  shipment  in  carload  lots  are  commonly  lower  than  the 
rates  for  similar  products  shipped  in  smaller  quantities."  In 
addition  to  this,  deliveries  of  carload  freight  are  usually  made 
more  quickly  than  those  of  less-than-carload  freight.  These 
facts  make  it  advantageous  to  ship  in  large  lots  and  give  a 
decided  advantage  to  those  who  can  do  so.^'    The  difference 

"Governing  decisions  of  the  IntersUte  Commerce  Commission  are: 
Thurber  v.  N.  Y.  C.  4  H.  R.,  3  I.  C.  C.  473;  Harvard  Co.  v.  Pennsyl- 
vaniB  Co.,  1  I.  C.  C.  212,  213. 

"The  wholesaie  grocers  have  complained  that  the  lai^  meat  packers 
gain  an  advantage  of  this  kind  because  they  are  allowed  to  ship  grocery 
products  in  meat  cars,  which  receive  preferred  treatment  by  the  rail- 
roads because  they  carry  perishable  meat,  whereas  the  wholesale  grocers 
have  to  ship  by  ordinary  freight.  They  further  complained  that  the 
packers  shipped  groceries  in  their  "route  cars,"  which  are  carried  from 
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between  less-thao-carload  and  carload  rates  ie  particularly 
important  when  transportation  chargGa_^ake  up  a  large  pari 
of  the  final  cost  of  the  product.  Thia  is  usual  with  bulky 
articles  of  relatively  low  value,  such  as  grains,  live  stock,  ores, 
and  crude  steel  products.  The  expense  of  shipping  in  very 
small  lots  is  usually  relatively  great. ^*  The  minimum  freight 
rate,  for  example,  is  based  on  one  himdred  pound  units.  It  is 
these  conditions  which  make  necessary  the  concentration  of 
farm  products  at  country  shipping  points,  and  which  usually 
make  it  cheaper  for  a  ~j:etail£r_li£LJluy  from  a  jobber  or  the 
near-by  branch_iiL&joanufacturer,  than  to  buy  direct  from  a 
distant  producer,  and  for  the  final  consumer  to  buy  from  the 
retailer  rather  than  of  the  producer. 

Carload  Rates  and  JobWng. — It  was  pointed  out  earlier  in 
-the  chapter  that  the  development  of  railroads  has  tended  to 
continue  old  market  cities.  But  it  has  done  more  than  to 
continue  the  old  distributing  centers,  for  it  has  also  led  to 
the  development  of  new  ones.  The  differences  that  exist  be- 
tween carload  and  less -than -carload  rates  make  it  desirable 
to  transport  goods  in  carload  lot8,^Bjiear  to  the  final  pur- 
chaser as  isjosaibte.  There  have  developed,  consequently, 
numerous  smalt  distributing  points  to  which  goods  are  brought 
in  carload  lots,  to  be  used  at  the  point  of  receipt  and  to  be 
dispersed  in  less-than-cartoad  lots  throughout  the  tributary 
territory.  Just  as  soon  as  a  city  and  its  vicinity  can  use  goods 
in  carload  lots  it  is  on  the  way  to  become  a  jobbing  center," 

town  to  town  to  make  deliveries  of  meat,  and  from  which  groceriw 
were  also  delivered.  By  the  "conaent  decree"  of  1920  the  packers  agreed 
not  to  handle  certain  large  classes  of  grocery  products. 

"  Smaller  packages,  and  articles  demanding  very  rapid  transportation 
are  usually  carried  by  express  or  parcel  post.  The  rates  for  this  service 
are  relatively  high.  But  in  addition  to  the  more  rapid  and  certain 
service,  delivery  service  is  also  provided.  See  E.  R.  Johnson  and  T.  W. 
Van  Metre,  Principles  o]  Railroad  TrawpOTlalion  (1816),  Ch^M.  XIII 
and  XIV. 

"See,  for  example,  the  discussion  of  Amarillo  and  Sweetwater,  Texas, 
in  the  Texas  Common  Point  Case,  26  I.  C.  0.  62S. 
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This  tendency  becomes  greater  when  prices  are  much  aSected 
by  transportation  costs,  or  when  speed  in  delivery  is  desirable. 
With  most  staple  commodities  both  of  these  are  important;  and 
the  latter  is  a  particularly  important  consideration  in  the 
marketing  of  perishables. 

Groceries  .axa  consumed  in  such  large  amounts  and  the  coat 
and  speed  of  transport  are  so  important  that  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  jobbing  centers  for  groceries  in  the  United  States. 
The  same  conditions  exist  in  a  smaller  degree  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  drugs,  farm  machinery,  dry  goods,  and  hardware."  In 
the  sale  of  jewelry,  women's  expensive  clothing,  and  musical 
instruments  they  are  less  important  and  there  is  a  much 
smaller  number  of  jobbing  points.  It  was  shown  in  Chapter 
YIII  that  the  growing  emphasis  on  a  rapid  retail  turnover  has 
strengthened  the  local  jobber  as  against  large  jobbing  houses 
located  in  the  larger  commercial  centers.  This  is  due  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  to  the  fact  that  he  can  make  a  greater  use 
of  carload  shipments  than  can  the  larger  houses,  and  he  makes 
a  minimum  use  of  less-than-carload  shipments.  This  prac- 
tice reduces  costs  of  transportation  and  enables  him  to  make 
more  rapid  deliveries,  because  carload  shipments  are  deliv- 
ered more  quickly  than  less-than-carload.  And  since  local 
jobbers  are  near  to  their  customers  they  can  deliver  by  truck 
or  at  least  their  small  shipments  can  be  made  more  quickly 
than  could  similar  shipments  from  distant  manufacturers  and 

"C.  C.  Farlin  found  something  over  1200  jobbing  ccotcra  in  the 
grocery  trade  in  1915  {An  Address  delivered  before  th£  district  sale* 
managert  of  the  Joseph  Campbell  Co.,  p.  7,  published  by  the  Curtis 
Publiehiag  Company,  1916) ;  the  five  large  meat  packers  alone  had  1120 
branch  houses  in  operation  in  1917  (Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com' 
mtmon  on  the  Meat-Packing  Industry,  Summary  and  Part  I,  p.  153) ; 
there  were  twenty  distributing  centers  for  farm  machinery  in  1918,  each 
of  which  had  five  or  more  jobbing  houses  or  manufacturer's  branches, 
and  there  were  27  farm  implement  manufacturers  who  had  in  the 
United  States,  alone,  in  1918,  282  branch  houses,  and  sold  through  140 
jobbers.  And,  in  addition  to  these,  they  used  444  stock  transfer  houses. 
(.Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  the  Causes  of  Hink  Prices 
of  Farm  Implemenis  [1920],  pp.  52-54.) 
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jobbers.  When  freight  rates  are  increased  their  position  is 
made  yet  stronger,  for  their  transportation  advantages  are 
thereby  increased.  To  offset  these  disadvantages  the  large 
distributors  have  establishedJjranch  houses."  and  railroads 
leading  from  the  larger  market  centers  have  introduced  pack- 
age cars  to  increase  the  speed  of  freight.  The  general  exten- 
sicm  of  the  mix^  carload  privilege  has  served  to  cut  costs  of 
transportation."  Largejbbbers  endeavor  to  have  the  dif- 
ferential between  carload  and  less-than-carload  shipments 
cut  down  so  that  they  can  compete  more  BuccessfuUy  in  a 
wider  territory." 

Some  Special  Features  of  Transportation  Service. — ^There 
are  many  special  features  of  freight  service  which  have  par- 
ticular effects  on  the  market  structure.  The  transportation 
service  of  the  express  companies  and  the  Government's  parcel 
post  are  built  around  the  railway  system  of  the  country. 
The  express  service  is  used  particularly  in  carrying  merchan- 
dise which  is  of  slight  weight  and  high  value — valuable  mer- 
chandise, printed  matter,  or  money,  jewelry,  precious  metals, 
and  valuable  documents,  which  the  railroads  will  not  take. 
Express  is  shipped  on  passenger  trains  and  on  special  express 
trains.  It  serves  particularly  in  the  transportation  of  ctMO- 
modities  which  require  more  rapid  transportation  and  delivery 
than  is  given  by  the  regular  freight  service.  In  addition  to 
more  rapid  transportation  the  service  includes  the  collection 
of  merchandise  from  the  shipper  and  its  delivery  to  the  con- 
signee. The  cost  of  this  service  to  the  shipper  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  four  times  the  ordinary  freight  rates  for  the  same 

"  In  discussing  the  reason  for  their  establishing  branch  bouses  Mr. 
E.  C.  SimmooB  of  the  Simmons  Hardware  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  said 
in  1906:  "It  is  a  well  recognised  fact  that  in  many  caaes  promptneea  is 
a  more  important  and  determining  factoB  in  getting  business  than  even 
price,  but  put  the  two  tt^ether  and  they  are  irresistible." — "A  Half  Cen- 
tury of  Hardware,"  Iron  Age,  Vol,  77  (Jan.  4,  190B>,  pp.  145-148. 

'^Business  Men's  League  of  St.  Louis  case,  in  9  I.  C.  C.  318. 

"Consolidated  Claa6i6cation  Case,  54  I.  C,  C.  1,  16-19. 
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shipments,  and  8o  only  goods  of  relatively  high  value  can  be 
shipped  by  express. 

Since  1912  the  Post  Office  Department  has  been  de- 
veloping a  parcel  post  service  which  duplicates  much  of  the 
service  perfonned  by  the  ejq]regs  companies.  But  it  is  not  so 
complete  nor  so  satisfactory  for  many  shippers  as  is  the  ex- 
press service.  Goods  are  only  delivered,  they  are  not  collected 
from  the  shipper.  Losses  are  not  met  so  fully  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  rates  for  distant  traffic  are  higher.    Biit_£Q£_Bh«rt 

trafRn  thw  pftrpp|   n^^ti  mttn  (irg  rhmpP'-,   ftUhmiph   thp  ^-nlW-  ^ 

pay  ftffset  t,hia  ftiivflr^ofy  ,  T'l.o  great  development  of  rural 
deliveries  of  mail  is  also  a  decided  advantage  in  shipping 
to  cotmtry  districts,  for  the  express  service  maintains  no  rural 
delivery.  Uninsured  packages  may  be  shipped  very  cheaply 
by  parcel  post  and  the  losses  insured  in  outside  companies, 
or  the  shipper  may  be  willing  to  assume  any  losses,  or  the 
package  may  be  insured  through  the  post  office." 
f  Refrigerator  cars  and  cold  storage  warehouses  make  it  pOA- 
sible  to  bring  the  perishable  products  of  distant  lands,  fruits, 
vegetables,  meats,  and  fish,  to  our  table,  and  enable  us  in  turn 
to  send  perishables  to  distant  markets.'"  California,  Florida, 
Waahington,  Michigan,  and  Central  American  fruit,  dressed 
meats,  and  early  southern  vegetables  could  not  reach  what 

*F<«  a  more  complete  deacriptioa  and  compariBOn  of  theBe  services 
Bee  Jobuaon  and  Van  Metre,  op.  ctt..  Chaps.  XIII  and  XIV. 

"It  U  assumed  that  the  reader  is  familiar  with  these  factors.  F(ff 
fuller  discussions  see  L.  D.  H.  Weld,  Private  Freiof^t  Cars  and  Amer- 
ican RaSvnys,  Columbia  University,  Studies  in  History,  Economics, 
and  Public  Law,  Vol.  XXXI,  1908;  Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
nuHwm  on  Private  Car  Line»  (1919),  and  on  the  Wholesale  Marketing 
of  Food  (1920) ;  E.  G.  Nourse,  The  Chicago  Produce  Market  (1917) ; 
also  the  more  general  discussions  in  Johnson  and  Van  Metre,  Principlea 
of  Railroad  TrangpoHaliori  (1916);  and  L.  G.  McPhersoo,  Railroad 
Freight  Ratet  in  Relation  to  the  Indualri/  and  Commerce  oj  the 
Utiiled  State*  (1909).  See  also  various  bulletins  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 
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are  now  their  nonnal  markets  but  for  refrigeration.  A  further 
use  for  refrigerator  cars  is  found  in  winter  when  goods  are 
carried  which  would  freeze  in  ordinary  box  cars.  Heater  cars 
have  also  been  developed,  and  special  equipment  has  been  in- 
troduced for  carrying  other  products,  such  aa  live  stock  and 
petroleum.  Special  stock  trains  are  run  from  growing  sec- 
tions to  central  markets.  There  are  also  fast  freight  lines 
for  perishable  foods,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  have  the  re- 
frigerator cars  used  on  a  railroad's  lines  joined  in  special 
trains  to  run  at  top  speed  to  central  markets.*' 

These  special  facilities,  which  were  developed  much  later 
than  the  railways,  were  first  introduced  by  interested  shippers. 
This  was  the  case  because  special  cars,  especially  the  refrig- 
erator cars,  were  expensive  and  required  inspection  and  atten- 
tion from  point  to  point — expenses  and  services  which  the  rail- 
ways were  not  willing  to  provide.  Furthermore,  refrigerator 
cars  are  used  during  only  a  part  of  the  year  and  must  go  from 
line  to  line  to  be  utilized  profitably.  The  fear  that  they  would 
not  prove  profitable  because  of  this  limited  seasonal  use,  and 
the  inability  of  individual  railroads  to  control  their  cars  when 
on  other  lines,  as  well  as  a  frequent  disinclination  to  allow 
cars  to  leave  their  lines,  have  all  proved  to  be  important 
causes  for  outside  ownership.  The  railroads  now  own  many 
of  these  private  cars,  and  so  to-day  private  car  lines  are  rela- 
tively unimportant  save  in  a  few  industries." 

"See  In  the  Matter  of  Private  Cars.  SO  I.  C.  C.  663.  In  addition  to 
special  cars  and  boats,  pipe  linea  have  been  developed  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  petroleum,  and  there  are  elevatore,  belt  conveyors,  motor 
trucks,  and  other  special  means  of  transport. 

"Private  cars  compose  now  about  6  per  cent  of  tbc  total  owned  by 
the  railroads.  The  ownership  of  this  specialized  equipment  by  large 
shippers  was  formerly  a  source  of  much  complaint  by  competing  ship- 
pers. The  railways  paid  a  rental  for  the  cars  which  was  claimed  to  be 
BO  large  as  to  amount  to  a  rebate,  and  competing  shippers  did  not  get 
good  service.  These  cars  are  now  under  the  control  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  the  problems  suggested  are  largely  solved. 
See,  however,  the  recent  complaint  of  the  wholesale  grocers  made  before 
the  Commission  of  the  uses  made  of  route  cars  by  the  meat  packers  in 
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Diversion  in  Transit. — The  diversion  of  cars  in  transit  is  a 
privilege  of  great  importance  to  shippers.  This  enables  a 
shipper  to  send  his  car  in  the  general  direction  in  which  he 
wishes  it  to  go,  without  his  deciding  upon  a  specific  market  at 
once.  When  the  car  reaches  a  diversion  point  established  by 
the  railroad,  it  may  be  sent  to  the  specific  market  which  the 
shipper  then  believes  gives  the  greatest  promise.  This  ser- 
vice is  particnlarly  important  in  the  case  of  perishables  and 
of  products  long  on  the  way  to  market.  In  either  case  the 
demand  in  different  markets  may  change  while  the  goods  are 
en  route,  and  to  reach  the  best  market  they  must  be  diverted 
from  their  original  course.  In  the  case  of  perishables  this  is 
peculiarly  important,  because  Ihey  cannot  be  storeaTirawait 
ft  mnm  fi^ynmhlp  puce. — '-i^v  must  be  s»U'5t'CHeo  omhipped 
without  delay  to  another  market  where  better  prices  can  be 
obtained.  Market  news  is  usually  so  inclmplete  that  it  is 
often  impossible  to  tell  at  the  time  of  shipment  whether  a 
particular  city  will  offer  a  good  market  by  the  time  a  car- 
load has  reached  it.  Furthennore,  products  sometimes  de- 
teriorate more  rapidly  than  is  anticipated  and  so  the  more 
distant  markets  cannot  be  reached  in  time.  But  when  the 
product  has  reached  a  diversion  point  the  shipper  or  his  rep- 
resentative can  determine  its  condition  and  so  he  is  better  able 
to  judge  what  city  offers  the  beet  market.'*  The  diversion 
privilege  allows  the  product  to  be  sent  on  from  point  of  origin 
to  the  final  market  at  the  through  rate  plus  a  small  diversion 
fee." 

Scmewhat  similar  services  are  the  privileges  of  milling  and 
storage  in  transit  which  are  accorded  wheat  shippers,  and  the 
onying  products  which  compete  directly  with  the  wholesale  grocers. 
The  grocers'  eide  of  the  caac  is  presented  in  The  Case  Againet  the 
Packers  as  seen  by  the  Wholesale  Grocers  of  the  South  (1919),  prepared 
by  Lewis  H.  Haney  for  the  Southern  Wholesale  Grocers'  AssociatioD, 
Jackson ville,  Fla. 

*The  divenioD  of  "tramp"  ocean  steamere  is  likewise  a  common 
practice. 

"See  the  Reconsignment  Case,  47  I.  C.  C.  MO;  53  I.  C.  C.  455.      . 
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provieionB  for  compressing  cotton  while  en  route  to  the  market, 
and  for  the  storing  and  gradiag  of  wool  on  the  way  to  the  East 
from  weBtem  growing  regions.  In  the  first  case,  wheatjuajr 
be  sent  to  the  milling  point,  stopped  for  milling,  and  then 
shipped  on  to  the  market,  all  at  the  through^ei^t  rate, 
plus  a  traaait  charge.  This  saves  paying  the  relative^trtj^er 
local  freight  rates  to  the  point  of  milling  and  from  the  point 
of  milling  to  the  market.  Shippers  are  also  allowed  in  some 
instances  to  ship  grain  and  live  stock  to  a  t^rmiiml  marltpt. 
and  then  to  send  it  on  in  the  same  general  direction  at  a  rate 
leas  than  the  regular  16(&lTfetf7rom  the'tenmBaTlo  the  final 
market  place.  This  tends  to  equalize  the  position  of  millers 
and  meat  packers  located  at  different  points.^'  Similar  to  this 
is  the  privilege  of  cohipressing  cotton  bales  in  transit.  This 
service  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  large  bales  shipped  by 
the  grower  may  I*  reduced  to  a  more  suitable  size.  Usually 
the  local  shipper  pays  the  full  local  rate  to  the  compressi<Hi 
point,  but  on  proof  of  reshipment  he  is  allowed  a  refund  of 
the  difference  between  the  local  rate  and  the  lower  through 
rate." 

Cities  which  are  able  to  procure  privileges  such  as  those 
which  have  been  mentioned  for  products  passing  through  their 
section  of  the  country,  are  enabled  thereby  to  divert  a  large 
proportion  of  the  traffic  which  might  perhaps  pass  through 
other  points.'^    This  tends  to  the  development  at  such  points 

"See.  J.  Cheater  Bowen,  Wheat  and  Flour  Prices  from  Farmer  to 
Con^mer,  U.  8.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statiatics,  Bui.  130  (1913),  pp.  26-27, 
Bud  the  following  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Cases:  Substitution 
of  Tonnage,  24  1.  C.  C.  340;  Transit  Case,  25  I.  C.  C.  130.  2$  I.  C.  C. 
204;  and  compare  Fabrication  in  Transit,  29  I.  C,  C.  76. 
■  "  See  Louisiana  Cotton,  46  L  C.  C.  451 ;  Business  Men  of  Helena  v.  St. 
L.,  I.  M.  4  S.  Ry.  Co.,  48  L  C.  C.  490. 

"St.  Louis  has  recently  been  made  such  a  diversion  point  for  luinber. 
Lumber  from  the  South  is  shipped  to  St.  Louis,  sold  by  the  selling 
agents  there  and  shipped  on  at  the  through  rat«  from  point  of  origin 
to  the  final  market,  plus  a  nominal  shipping  charge  of  two  and  one-half 
cents  per  100  pounds.    Before  this  privilege  was  granted  the  local  rates 
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of  markets,  jobbing  centers,  storf^e  facilities,  a  milling  in- 
duatry,  or  of  whatever  a  particular  rate  privilege  tends  to 
foster.** 

Transportation  Costs. — Since  the  transportation  charge  is 
a  distinct  part  of  the  final  cost  of  an  article  delivered  to  the 
consumer,  it  is  evident  that  the  cost  of  transportation  limits 
the  extent  of  a  market  available  to  a  given  producer,  manu* 
facturer,  or  distributor.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  seller 
who  has  the  lowest  transportation  costs  on  the  materials, 
equipment,  and  supplies  which  he  uses  and  on  the  shipment 
of  his  product  to  market  can  sell  at  the  lowest  price,  makes 
the  greatest  net  profit,  and,  if  his  supply  is  great  enough,  may 
even  control  the  market.  Most  of  the  products  now  consumed 
would,  furthermore,  not  be  available  to  the  majority  of  the 
population  of  the  world  if  it  were  not  for  the  low  costs  of 
transportation  which  now  prevail.  Improved  methods  have 
brought  lowered  costs  as  well  as  superior  service. 

Even  to-day  the  cost  of  carriage  is  an  important  element. 
California  oranges  could  not  compete  in  eastern  markets  with 
those  of  Florida  were  it  not  for  the  relatively  low  freight 
rates  charged  on  their  shipments;  neither  could  Washington 
apples  compete  in  eastern  markets  with  those  of  Michigan  nor 
the  latter  with  those  of  New  York.^'  Factories  are  usually 
placed  with  a  view  to  the  cost  of  transportation,  both  for  bring- 
to  and  from  St.  Louis  bad  to  be  paid.  It  is  estimated  that  this  will 
save  9300,000  a  year  to  St.  Louis  lumber  interests.  See  the  statement  of 
W.  P.  Coyle,  traffic  commissioner  of  the  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, quoted  in  the  Chicago  Journal  oj  Commerce,  July  20,  1921. 

"An  idea  of  the  great  number  and  variety  of  theBC  special  privileges 
can  be  obtained  by  glancing  over  the  index  to  tbe  volumes  containing 
the  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commi^ion.  A  wealth  of 
mailtetiiig  information  is  contained  in  the  discussions  of  the  cases  nhicb 
come  before  the  Commiasion. 

"With  the  increase  in  freight  rates  since  the  World  War  and  the  fall 
in  the  price  of  farm  products,  the  transportation  rate  has  become 
peculiarly  burdensorae  to  the  farmer.  This  is  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  the  price  he  receives  is  the  price  at  the  central  market  less  the 
shipper's  margin  and  the  cost  of  transportation  from  the  local  market. 
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ing  raw  materials  and  other,  gupplies  to  the  factory  and 
for  carryiDg  the  finished  product  to  its  market.  Some  cities 
have  outdistanced  rivals,  with  otherwise  equal  natural  ad- 
vantages as  manufacturing  and  distributing  centers,  because  of 
the  lower  freight  rates  they  have  enjoyed  to  consuming  and 
raw  material  markets.  Great  productive  areas  of  the  globe 
are  as  yet  unopened  to  world  commerce,  not  merely  because 
their  transportation  services  are  meagre,  but  because  the  coat 
of  those  services  is  prohibitive." 

The  railway  rate  on  particular  articles  often  has  little  ef- 
fect on  the  retail  price  of  goods."  A  difference  of  several  cents 
a  hundred  pounds  in  the  rate  often  means  far  less  than  one 
cent  on  individual  items  sold  to  the  consumer.^'  On  the  other 
hand,  such  differences  are  very  important  in  the  wholesale 
trade,  and  in  the  tradi^  in  bulky  articles.  They  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  cause  a  factory  to  procure  raw  materials  from  cme 

Thui  if  the  wholesale  price  wbicb  affects  his  local  market  is  one  dollar 
and  the  freight  rate  five  cents,  the  grower's  price  ia  ninety-five  centa 
less  the  shipper's  spread.  If  the  freight  rate  becomes  ten  cents,  the 
grower's  pric«  becomes  but  ninety  cents,  less  the  shipper's  spread. 
See  pp.  44(M43. 

"  Many  of  the  peculiarities  of  American  rate  structure  have  arisea 
from  the  desire  of  railways  to  obtain  and  keep  trade  for  the  particular 
territories  they  serve.  Note  the  early  rate  struggle  between  the  roads 
serving  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  See  W.  Z. 
Bipley,  Railroads:  Rates  and  Regyialian  (1912),  pp.  21-23,  and  Chaps. 
rV-VIII,  X-XI;  Logan  G.  McPhereon,  op.  cit..  Chap.  VII;  E.  R.  JtAn- 
son  and  G.  G.  Huebner,  Raiiroad  Traffic  and  Rates,  Chape,  XVII.  XIX. 

"The  freight  rate  on  most  consumption  goods  is  so  low  in  relation 
to  their  value  that  a  large  increase  in  rates  will  have  little  effect  on 
prices.  But  this  is  not  true  of  production  goods.  Thus  of  the  price 
of  coal  in  Chicago  in  1914  the  railway  freight  charge  was  nearly  two- 
fifths  of  the  retail  price  of  anthracite,  nearly  one-half  for  smokeless 
mine  run,  and  nearly  one-quarter  for  Southern  Illinois  bituminous. 
With  the  higher  rates  and  higher  prices  prevailing  in  1921  these 
amounts  were;  for  anthracite,  approximately  the  same,  for  smokeless 
mine  run,  two-fifths,  and  for  Southern  Illinois  bituminous,  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  before. 

"F.  Andrews,  "Methods  and  Costs  of  Marketing,"  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Yearbook,  1909,  pp.  161-162.  .  ■ 
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territory,  rather  than  from  another, 
or  a  retailer  to  buy  of  the  jobbers 
of  a  city  from  which  goods  can  be 
shipped  at  a  lower  cost.  Slight 
changea  in  ratea  have  frequently 
caused  grave  dislocations  of  com- 
mercial relations  established  under 
a  former  rate. 

Certain  kinds  of  transTwrtation 
are  rfff nprrjhmn  nthiiw  Ttiitiii  are 
UBUallyTower  on  waterways  than  on 
railways.  For  some  products  the 
transportation  rate  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  New  York  is  greater  than 
from  Hong  Kong  to  New  York,'* 
The  low  rates  chained  on  water- 
ways with  which  railways  compete 
sometimes  force  the  railroads  to 
adopt  rates  between  points  con- 
nected by  waterways  which  are 
much  lower  than  the  rates  for  the 
same  service  between  points  not  so 
favored," 

Local  Trucking. —  Railroad  and 
steamship  lines  are  not  the  only 
factors  in  the  determination  of 
transportation  costs.  Of  particular 
importance  is  trucking.  At  each 
end  of  a  shipment  over  railway  or 

"For  a  diBCussioD  of  this  and  many 
other  ca«e0  in  'American  railway  his- 
tory, see  L,  G.  McPheraon,  op.  dt. 

"Since  ocean  freight  ratea  are  sub- 
ject to  'constant  change,  facts  of  this 
kind  change  hke wise— although  the  gen- 
.eral  relationship  is  not  likely  to  be 
materially   altered. 


TweklmoT  BrilTMii 


DiAORAM  VI.— The  Physical 
Handling  of  Wheat,  from 
Grower  to  Consumer.  _^ 
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waterway  there  is  usually  an  element  of  local  trucking  or 
carrying  that  may  be  as  costly  as  the  through  carriage  or 
even  more  costly  than  it  is.  The  farmer  draws  his  grain 
to  the  country  elevator  whence  it  goes  over  the  railroad  to 
the  milling  center  where  it  may  be  unloaded  directly  at 
the  mill  warehouse  or  may  have  to  be  transported  again  by 
truck.  It  is  loaded,  as  flour,  from  the  mill  to  ship  or  car, 
and  then  at  the  end  of  its  journey  is  transferred  by  truck 
or  wagon  to  the  jobber's  warehouse,  from  which  it  must  be 
carried  to  the  retail  store,  and  from  there  to  the  home  of  the 
final  consumer.  It  was  estimated  in  1912  that  the  cost  of,., 
carrying  grHJna  frntn  farm  to  car  was  as  great  as  the  cost  of 
railway  transportation.'"  If  this  is  true  it  is  evident  that  the 
total  of  all  trucking  and  carrying  costs,  other  than  railroad,  is 
very  much  in  excess  of  the  costs  of  the  railroad  service.  In  1917 
household  goods  could  be  carried  from  New  York  to  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware,  by  motor  truck  for  less  than  by  railway 
freight,  and  the  cost  of  hauling  the  goods  to  and  from  the 
railroad  and  the  cost  of  packing  them  for  freight  shipment 
were  avoided  when  the  goods  were  shipped  by  motor  truck. 
The  importance  of  the  physical  handling  of  products,  includ- 
ing trucking,  is  shown  in  Diagram  VI  and  Table  VII. 

In  view  of  the  enormous  amount  of  hauling  on  the  com- 
mon roads  and  streets  it  is  obvious  that  anythii^  that  elim- 
inates the  necessity  for  it,  or  reduces  the  time  and  expense  it 
involves,  will  have  a  very  important  effect  upon  the  cost  of 
transportation,  and  hence  upon  the  cost  of  marketing.  Some 
of  the  means  for  bringing  this  about  are  the  location  of  fac- 
tories on  railroad  or  waterway,  the  location  of  central  produce 
markets  near  terminals,  the  reduction  of  deliveries  to  consum- 
ers, and  the  improvement  of  highway  transportation.** 

"See  L.  D,  H.  Weld,  The  Marketing  of  Farm  Products  (1915),  Chaps. 
IX-XI. 

"Chicago  has  an  underground  railroad  with  60  miles  of  tracks  which 
connect  the  freight  depots  with  some  of  the  large  warehouses  of  the 
"loop"  district. 
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Tabi^  Vn.   Cabtaoe  Cosra  in  Wasbinction,  D.  C* 

Pereeniage  of 

Delivery  CmU 

B^itmew  loGrossSale* 

Ice   45A 

Soft  drinko  202 

Brick  19.9 

Bakeries    105 

Laundries 153 

Coal  and  wood 1S2 

Ice  cream  14.9 

Daily  products  12.1 

Breweries    92 

Lumber    6.8 

Groceries  and  meat 4.4 

H&rdware    3j0 

Furniture  and  carpets 2.8 

Department  stores^  hatters,  furriers,  aad  shoea. . .      1.5 

Wholesale   meats    1.1- 

•H.  p.  Hsrtlej,  Btudv  0/  Cartage  Cotti  (n  (ho  C((u  0/  WMhUigtim  (IBIT). 

tub.  bj   tbe  V.  8.  Census  Bureau.      See  Hiao  Cblcago  Tribune,  Motor  Tmcta     ■ 
1  the  Chicago  Trrritorv   (1818),  p.  2U. 

The  World  War  stimulated  and  improved  trucking  in  the 
United  States.  Motor  trucks  now  transport  appreciable  quan- 
tities of  goods  from  city  to  city.  They  also  increase  the  area 
from  which  goods  can  be  conveniently  hauled  to  and  from  a 
railway  or  waterway,  as  well  as  the  natural  hauling  area 
Burrounding  a  particular  market.  A  much  larger  producing 
and  consuming  area  can,  consequently,  be  brought  into  touch 
with  the  main  arteries  of  traffic.  Increased  speed  in  delivery 
likewise  results.  In  the  opening  of  larger  farm  areas  alone  it 
is  evident  that,  through  increasing  the  cultivable  areas  that 
can  be  profitably  utilized,  this  may  bring  a  lai^  increase  of 
products  available  to  the  market.  Improved  highway  trans- 
portation is  also  causing  the  disappearance  of  the  country 
crossroads  store. 

II.     HufDLIMQ  PbODUCTS  AT  TERMINALS 

Another  important  feature  of  physical  distribution  ia  the 
handling    of    products    at    shipping    and    terminal    points. 
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Among  the  marvels  of  our  machine  age  are  the  facili- 
ties that  have  been  developed  for  loading  and  unloading 
commodities  at  transportation  points.  Derricks,  cranes,  grav- 
ity chutes,  cars  with  movable  bottoms,  traveling  belts  with 
buckets  attached,  steam  shovels,  and  similar  appliances  have 
all  contributed  to  increasing  the  speed  with  which  goods  can 
be  loaded  and  unloaded.  But  despite  these  improvements 
the  chief  cause  of  congested  conditions  in  transportation  is 
usually  found  at  shipping  and  terminal  points. 

A  large  amount  of  time  is  spent  in  loading  and  unloading 
cars,  vessels,  and  trucks.  It  involves  great  expense  for  labor, 
and  results  in  the  deterioration  of  many  products.  Railroad 
yards  in  particular  arc  liable  to  congestion.'^  The  switching 
of  cars  from  train  to  train,  from  train  to  warehouse,  track,  or 
unloading  platform,  and  the  reverse  process  of  making  up 
trains,  is  a  slow  and  expensive  process,  adding  greatly  to  the 
time  goods  must  be  en  route  and  reducing  the  effectiveness  of 
cars  for  purely  transportation  purposes." 

Aside  from  the  mere  physical  difficulties  involved  in  unload- 
ing, the  traveling  life  of  a  car  and  the  use  which  can  be  made 
of  railway  tracks  are  further  reduced  because,  in  many  in- 
stances, those  receiving  goods  in  carloads  store  them  in  the 
car  until  they  can  be  sold  or  conveniently  unloaded.  To  offset 
this  tendency  railroads  have  instituted  what  are  known  as 
demurrage  charges.  These  are  per  diem  charges  levied  after 
the  "free  time,"  ordinarily  forty-eight  hours,  for  loading  or 
unloading  has  expired.    In  the  case  of  some  commodities  with 

"DiscuseioD  of  the  relatioa  of  terminal  cost  to  total  tranaportation 
expenae,  for  less-than-carload  freight  is  contabed  m  the  C.  F.  A.  Class 
Scale  Case,  45  I,  C.  C.  254,  in  the  Southwestern  Clasa,  48  I.  C.  C.  379, 
3S7,  and  in  the  New  England  Case,  19  I.  C.  C.  421,  455. 

"  An  interesting  discussion  of  termiDa)  problems  at  tratisshjpment 
points,  between  rail  and  water  transportation,  will  be  found  in  an  article 
by  C.  0.  Ruggles,  "Railway  Service  and  Regulation  in  Port  Terminals," 
The  American  Economic  Review,  Vol.  XI,  No.  3  (Sept.,  1921),  pp. 
438-446.  See  also  E.  J.  Qapp,  "An  American  TtaUBportation  System." 
The  New  Republic,  Feb.  1, 1922,  pp.  267-270. 
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which  this  difficulty  is  greatest,  and  where  track  and  yard 
space  are  limited,  what  is  known  as  track  storage  is  levied 
in  addition  to  the  usual  demurrage  charges.  Both  of  these 
charges  vary  from  time  to  time,  and  from  state  to  state.  A 
common  demurrage  charge  has  been  one  dollar  a  day.  In 
some  states  demurrage  charges  have  been  set  by  statute,  and 
in  a  few  "reciprocal  demurrage"  charges  are  assessed  the  rail- 
roads for  failure  to  supply  equipment  within  a  stipulated  time. 
Congestion  in  Terminal  Markets.^ — Although  the  purely 
mechanical  devices  used  in  transportation  have  been  rapidly 
improved,  the  adequacy  of  transport  systems  is  uuduly  ham- 
pered by  the  unfortunate  congestion  in  the  districts  which  sur- 
round many  terminals  and  in  the  terminals  themselves.  An 
extreme  example  of  this  is  found  in  the  wholesale  produce 
markets  of  most  large  cities.  These  are  almost  universally 
poorly  situated  with  regard  to  the  railway  terminals  from 
which  they  secure  incoming  products.  They  are,  moreover,  fre- 
quently badly  located  as  regards  the  retail  stores  and  factories 
to  which  the  goods  are  to  be  delivered.'"  This  usually  necessi- 
tates an  excessive  amount  of  trucking  from  scattered  railway 
tenninala  through  crowded  business  streets  to  the  wholesale 
market,  and  then  further  trucking  from  the  wholesale  dis- 
trict to  outlying  factories  and  retail  stores,  and  even  back  to 
the  terminals  for  reshipment.  The  cost  of  this  lies  not  only 
in  the  trucking  expenses  but  in  the  deterioration  of  products 

■"There  are  approximBtely  25  freight  terminals  in  the  city  [Chi- 
cago]. A  conaiderable  number  of  these  are  grouped  together  a  mile 
or  so  from  the  produce  district.  The  terminals,  however,  are  distinct 
from  each  other,  and  a  dealer  receiving  shipments  aver  a  number  of 
different  railroads  must  send  for  them  to  as  many  different  terminals. 
For  about  five  months  of  the  year  fruits  and  vegetables  are  received  by 
water  from  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  and  must  be  hauled  by  teams 
from  the  docks  to  the  markets." — Report  oj  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
miui'tm  on  the  Wkole»ale  Marketing  of  Food,  p.  64.  The  same  general 
conditions  prevail  in  many  other  large  cities,  and  are  described  in  this 
report. 
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which  results  from  their  being  jostled  about  in  this  way  for 
considerable  periods  of  time. 

The  causes  of  this  congestion  are  partly  fundamental.  The 
concentration  of  wholesaling  makes  purchase  and  sale  easy, 
but  the  concentration  of  the  goods  which  accompanies  it  leads 
to  physical  congestion.  The  planlessness  of  our  cities  is  a 
further  cause.  Many  produce  markets  were  originally  estab- 
lished BO  as  to  be  convenient  to  water  transportation.  At  the 
present  time,  however,  relatively  little  produce  comes  in  by 
water,  and  the  railway  terminals  are  at  a  distance  from  the 
market  places.  But  the  markets  continue  at  the  original 
points.*"  American  cities,  furthermore,  have  grown  so  rapidly 
that  few  have  been  able  to  foresee  the  future,  and  conse- 
quently no  adequate  provision  has  been  made  to  care  for  the 
proper  relationship  of  transportation  facilities  to  wholesale 
markets,  industrial  centers,  and  retail  districts. 

III.    Stobage 

The  second  function  of  physical  supply  is  storage.  The 
farmer  and  other  prime  producers  store  the  products  which 
they  harvest,  or  extract  from  nature,  until  they  are  started  on 
the  way  toward  mill,  refinery,  factory,  and  final  consumer. 
Farm  products  and  raw  materials  are  stored  at  local  shipping 
points  until  enough  are  accumulated,  or  until  the  prevailing 
price  is  sufficiently  attractive  to  warrant  shipment.  They  are 
stored  at  central,  secondary,  and  retail  markets  until  further 
sale  and  shipment  take  place,  and  they  are  stored  at  mills  and 
factories  before  and  during  processing.  Manufactured  prod- 
ucts, in  turn,  are  stored  at  the  factory  until  they  are  sold  and 
shipped  to  market.  And  between  the  factory  and  the  con- 
Tor  a  detailed  (fiscuMion  of  these  problems  see  E.  G.  Nourse,  The 
Ckicago  Produce  Market,  and  the  Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Con^ 
n  on  the  Wholesale  Marketing  oj  Food. 
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Burner  they  are  stored  in  the  warehouses  of  the  manufactur- 
er's branch,  the  pubhc  warehouseman,  the  wholesaler,  and  the 
retailer. 

Causes  for  Storage. — Storage  is  oeceseary  to  the  extent  that 
the  production  and  use  of  goods  and  their  supply  and  demand 
in  the  market  are  not  equalized.  Its  function  is  to  bold 
goods  from  the  time  they  are  produced  until  the  time  they 
are  used,  in  order  to  bring  about  an  adjustment  between  pro- 
duction and  use.  It  has  likewise  an  auxiliary  use  in  assisting 
the  transfer  of  commodities  frcHn  place  to  place.  For  goods 
are  in  storage  while  they  are  being  shipped,  and  because  of 
the  economies  in  lai^  scale  transportation,  and  because  ship- 
ments are  sometimes  delayed,  storage  is  essential  to  the  ad- 
justment of  supply  between  places  of  surplus  production  and 
surplus  consumption.  The  important  conditions  which  make 
storage  necessary  to  marketing  are,  then,  the  conditions  which 
make  necessary  an  adjustment  between  times  and  places  of 
surplus  production  and  times  and  places  of  surplus  consump- 
tion.   They  are  as  follows: 

1.  Goods   produced   during  a  short  season  of  the   year 
must  be  held  over  if  they  are  to  be  consumed  in  other 


2.  Goods  which  are  consumed  in  large  volume  during  short 
seasons  are  often  produced  more  economically  if  the 
season  of  production  can  be  lengthened.  The  resulting 
surplus  must  be  held  over. 

3.  The  sale  of  abnormally  large  stocks  at  one  time  often 
depresses  the  market  price.  If  the  goods  can  be  stored 
the  price  can  be  steadied,  and  losses  to  holders  thereby 
avoided  or  reduced  through  the  realization  of  a  higher 
price  in  a  later  market. 

4.  A  surplus  in  one  market  can  sometimes  be  stored  until 
transportation  facilities  can  be  secured  to  take  it  to  a 
more  promising  market. 

5.  Factories  and  dealers  must  store  surplus  supplies  and 
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merchaodise.  There  are  several  causes  for  this:  to  take 
advantage  of  quantity  prices  in  purchasing  and  of 
quantity  rates  for  transportation,  to  guard  against  de- 
layed shipments,  to  have  enough  goods  on  hand  to  meet 
variations  in  demand  from  day  to  day  and  from  week 
to  week. 


Two  Kinds  of  Storage. — The  conditions  which  make  it 
oeceesary  to  hold  goods  are  of  two  general  types;  and,  con- 
sequently, there  are  two  kinds  of  storage  service.  First  should 
be  placed  the  class  of  storage  lyfiiph  h»Mq  goods  jrvpr  a  nhorlr 
Bgriod  of  time,  deternaJneH  hy  tflirniminji  illlliliiT'i  oiiililiiiiiii 
and  by  TEe  short  time  problems  of  relating  supply  to  demand. 
If  there  is  a  temporary  glut  in  the  market  for  perishable  goods, 
they  may  be  held  over  for  a  few  days  awaiting  a  higher  price. 
Merchants  buy  goods  in  large  quantities,  and  these  must  be 
held  until  they  are  sold  and  delivered.  The  manufactiuer 
stores  raw  materials  until  they  are  processed  and  finished 
goods  until  they  are  shipped  to  market.  Goods  are  in  storage 
while  in  transit  and  commonly  for  some  time  before  and  fol- 
lowing shipment. 

'^he  second  ctasa  of  storage  BerviceJa  **'"*  T'hirh  makes  it 
poflsible  to  adjust  sugply  and  demantj  fnr  prnrini'.t.B  whjuh  ura 
produced  or  consumed  seasonaUy.  Eggs,  butter,  wheat,  cot- 
fon^and  wool  are  stored  from  periods  of  abundance  to  periods 
of  scarcity.  Ivoa  ore  from  the  Lake  Superior  district  is  ac- 
cumulated near  the  steel  mills  in  large  quantities  during  the 
summer.  None  can  be  shipped  on  the  lakes  after  the  close 
of  transportation  in  the  fall.  Coal  likewise  is  shipped  on 
the  lakes  to  the  Lake  Superior  ports  to  be  stored  for  winter 
use.  And  when  a  manufacturer  produces  for  stock  throughout 
the  year  goods  which  have  a  short  selling  season,  this  kind  of 
storage  service  is  needed.  . 

Nature  of  Storage  Service. — Five  important  consideraticHU 
are  involved  in  the  storage  of  goods: 
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1.  They  muBt  be  properly  cared  for. 

2.  They  must  be  stored  at  convenient  points. 

3.  Stocks  must  be  financed  while  in  storage. 

4.  St(»*age  must  be  so  controlled  as  to  protect  the  intereetfl 
of  all  parties  involved. 

5.  Storage  hae  an  important  effect  on  prices. 

Care  of  Merchandise. — The  proper  care  of  goods  in  storage 
is  necessary  if  the  purpt>ses  of  the  service  are  to  be  realized 
in  full  degree.  They  must  not  only  be  kept  in  merchantable 
condition — if  possible  in  as  good  condition  as  they  were  when 
they  were  put  in  storage — but  it  is  often  possible  to  improve 
their  quality  or  condition  in  ways  which  make  them  more  de- 
sirable for  consumption  and  more  available  for  sale.  Lumber 
is  seasoned,  smoked  meat  and  tobacco  are  cured,  and  economies 
may  be  effected  by  harvesting  a  green  crop  of  fruit  and  al- 
lowing it  to  ripen  in  storage.  This  service  involves  the  in- 
spection, preservation,  conditioning,  and  grading  of  products. 
Proper  provision  for  the  safety  of  the  merchandise  calls  for 
protection  from  theft,  fire,  wind,  water,  heat,  cold,  vermin, 
animals,  and  from  natural  deterioration.  Goods  must  be  in- 
spected on  arrival  and  on  delivery,  as  well  as  from  time  to 
time  during  storage,  to  determine  their  physical  condition. 
Perishable  goods  in  particular  must  be  given  attention.  This 
usually  involves  the  installation  of  special  equipment  to  pro- 
vide "cold"  and  heat,  in  order  to  maintain  proper  temperatures 
for  fruits,  vegetables,  eggs,  butter,  meat,  and  it  involves  the 
provision  of  special  machinery  for  cleaning  and  conditioning 
grain — to  keep  it  from  heating  in  the  bin  or  spoiling  from  col- 
lecting too  much  moisture.  Finally,  goods  are  frequently 
assorted  and  graded  while  in  storage  so  as  to  meet  more  nearly 
the  demands  of  the  market." 

"An  iDtereGting  development  in  warehousing  is  the  Bush  Terminal 
in  New  York  City  which  provides  many  facilities  not  generally  pro- 
vided by  warehousemen,  see  The  Bush  Magazine,  Aug.  IS,  1917,  and 
other  issues.  Descriptive  materiaf  can  also  be  secured  from  the  Buah 
Tenninal  Company. 
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Place  of  Storage. — Several  consideratioDs  bear  on  the  de- 
terminatioD  of  the  most  coDveDient  place  at  which  goods  shall 
be  stored.  They  arise  out  of  the  need  to  make  the  storage 
facilities  serve  with  equal  advantage  the  interests  and  require- 
ments of  the  producer,  middleman,  manufacturer,  and  final 
consumer.  Furthermore,  the  facilities  must  be  located  at 
points  which  will  expedite  the  transportation  of  goods,  and 
make  them  most  available  as  security  for  the  loans  with  which 
their  storage  and  distribution  is  financed.  Goods  which  have 
left  the  place  of  production  and  which  are  en  route  to  the 
places  of  consumption  tend,  consequently,  to  be  stored  near 
to  transportation  facilities,  near  to  the  markets  in  which  they 
are  bought  and  sold,  and  near  to  the  financial  agencies  which 
provide  the  funds  invested  in  them.  This  causes  surplus  sup- 
plies  to  be  stored  close  to  the  large  commercial  centers  where 
the  means  of  transport,  exchange,  and  finance  are  concen- 
trated. With  improvements  in  the  speed  of  transportation 
and  reductions  in  its  costs  this  tendency  may  be  accentuated. 
Supplies  for  consumption  and  manufacture  can  be  quickly 
secured  from  central  markets  and  so  the  need  for  storing  in 
large  quantities  close  to  the  consumer  has  been  minimized.** 
A  further  cause  for  the  concentration  of  warehousing  in  cen- 
tral markets  is  the  fact  that  the  inspection  and  supgrviaion 
of  warehourm  h  impnrt^Bn^  tn  thrir  pmpnr  fif"HifP'"K  '"  *]l'' 
care  of  products  which  are  tobeji3fid-as-th»-ba8is-fDr"fcan8, 
and  which  are  to  be  sold  on  the  basis  of  samples.  This  is 
more  effectively  done  on  a  large  scale  near  to  the  agencies 
most  directly  involved.  The  economies  in  trnpapnrtufinn  ^nH 
distribution  in  large  amounta  makeR  desirable  to  locate  ware- 
house -taBiniHiS  WheT-e  merchants  who  buy  in  large  amounts 
c<:mcentrate.  VThere  is,  therefore,  a  further  need  for  storage 
facilities  at  those  jobbing  markets  at  which  wholesalers, 
manufacturers'  branch  houses,  and  transfer  points  are  lo- 
cated.*' 

'This  makes  possible  a  more  rapid  stock-turn.    See  pp.  201-206. 

**"Id  order  to  save  freight  by  car  lot  shipments  and  to  have  impl^ 
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Finance  and  Storage. — It  is  as  a  consequence  of  the  long 
time  through  which  many  products  must  be  stored  and  the 
great  volume  in  which  this  is  dcme  that  some  of  the  greatest 
problems  of  market  finance  arise.  For  during  the  whole  time 
that  goods  are  in  storage  funds  are  invested  in  them.  These 
may  be  the  funds  of  the  producer,  middleman,  financial  agency, 
manufacturer,  or  consumer.  But  whoever  furnishes  the  cap- 
ital must  bear  the  risk  of  losing  his  investment  through  the  loss 
of  the  goods  by  deterioration  or  theft,  or  from  the  conse- 
quences of  a  falling  market.  Because  of  the  importance  of 
this  aspect  of  storage  great  attention  is  commonly  paid  to  the 
relation  between  warehousing  and  finance.  The  goods  stored 
are  often  the  security  for  loans  made  by  banks  or  the  credit 
allowed  by  supply  houses.  To  expedite  financing,  the  ware- 
house receipt  has  been  developed  to  a  high  degree  by  associa- 
tive activity  and  by  law,  until  it  now  exercises  in  many  trades 
the  same  function  in  financing  as  is  exercised  by  the  bill  of 
lading.  In  fact,  it  often  happens  that  in  the  progress  of  goods 
to  a  market,  both  bills  of  lading  and  warehouse  receipts  serve 
alternately  as  collateral  security  for  the  loans  which  finance 
the  exchange  from  the  time  the  goods  leave  the  producer  until 
they  are  finally  absorbed  in  manufacture  or  in  retail  trade.'* 

The  risk  of  financial  loss  to  those  who  have  purchased  goods 
and  to  those  who  have  loaned  the  money  with  which  these 
purchases  were  made,  makes  it  imperative  that  every  safe- 
guard l>e  provided  to  insure  against  loss  while  the  goods  are 
in  storage.    The  important  conditions  essential  to  proper  ware- 

menta  and  repairs  readily  available  to  retailers  or  farmera,  some  manu- 
facturers have  transfer  points  which  are  no  more  than  distributing 
stations  located  at  various  centers  where  no  branch  house  is  main- 
tained."— Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  the  Cause*  of 
High  Prices  of  Farm  ImpiemertU  (1920),  p.  58. 

"See  Chap.  XVI;  also  R.  L.  Nixon,  CoUon  Warekoutei,  U.  8.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organisation, 
Bulletin  218  (1916),  pp.  2-5,  and  Wm.  B.  Thompson,  "The  Warehous- 
ing of  Cotton,"  The  Manufactvrert'  Record,  Supplemeni,  Oct.  23,  1919, 
p.  63c. 
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housing,  from  the  BQancial  Bide,  are  best  discussed  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  bsDker,  or  loaner  of  funds.  These  are 
usually  of  equal  importaace  to  the  owner  of  the  goods,  but 
since  he  may  have  them  stored  in  his  own  warehouse  the 
points  are  not  all  of  equal  importance  to  him.*'  (1)  The 
goods  must  hff  sf^rpd  iinHpr  prnppr  rppditioDs  ip  warehousea 
controlled  by  firms  which  are  reliable  and  responsible  for 
the  proper  performance  of  the  storage  functions.  Since  the 
return  for  the  money  invested  in  them  is  contingent  on  the 
merehantable  condition  of  the  goods,  care  for  their  proper- 
atorage  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  This  involves  proper 
facilities  for  the  physical  care  of  the  goods,  and  provision  for 
insurance  against  fire  and  theft.  (2)  Although  salable  goods 
are,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  security  for  the  funds  invested, 
they  are  of  little  value  as  security  nnlrpQ  thr  titlr  t<i  iJlliin 
is  clearlyjii  llii'  Iniiiilii  nf  dim  iiili  rested  party  This  is  usually 
given  by  a  warehouse  receipt  representing  the  goods  stored. 
And  the  safety  of  the  invested  funds  is  not  properly  safe- 
guarded unless  this  receipt  gives  a  clear  title  to  the  goods  to 
the  holder  of  the  receipt.  It  was  in  large  part  to  make  this 
title  secure  that  the  United  States  Warehouse  Act  was  passed 
in  1916,**  and  it  is  with  this  in  view  that  uniform  state  laws 
are  urged  so  that  banks  can  be  certain  of  the  status  of  the 
security  for  the  loans  they  make.*'  (3)  It  is  necessary  that 
the  value  of  the  goods  on  which  loans  are  made  shall  be  ac- 
curately determined.  As  a  result  the  quality  and  grade  of 
the  goods  involved  must  be  known  in  order  that  their  exact 

"See  Manu/octurers'  Record,  Supplement,  Oct.  23,  1919,  pp.  65 ff. 

"See  U.  8.  DepartmeDt  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets,  Service 
and  Regulatory  AaaouDcemeDtB,  No.  61  (June  2,  1B20),  Information 
Concerning  the  Uniled  State»  Warehouse  Act.  This  is  equally  im- 
portODt  in  traiuportatioD,  and  is  responaible  for  the  passage  of  Ui« 
Uniform  Bill  of  Lading  Act,  iee  C.  S.  Duncan,  "The  Uniform  Bill  of 
Lading,"  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  Vol.  XXV  (1917),  pp.  679-703. 

"  Mechanics'  lien  laws,  for  example,  sometimeB  give  prior  claim  to  the 
laborers  who  produce  goods,  and  may  prevent  banks  from  obtainini 
title  to  the  goods. 
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market  value  can  be  ascertained.  If  io  addition  to  this,  the 
goods  have  been  sold  for  future  delivery,  or  their  future  value 
hae  been  assured  through  hedging,  their  value  as  security  for 
a  loan  is  thereby  enhanced.  Here  again  the  necessity  for 
proper  storage  is  important,  so  that  the  quality  of  the  goods 
may  be  maintained  until  the  loan  is  paid  off. 

Control  (^  Storage  PaciliticB. — Storage  is  carried  on  both 
as  an  adjunct  to  private  business  and  as  a  public  service 
business.  Factories,  wholesale  middlemen,  and  retailers  usu- 
ally have  their  own  storage  plants  in  which  to  ware- 
house the  materials  they  use  or  sell.  But  agricultural 
products  on  reaching  the  market,  whether  they  be  used 
for  conmimption  or  as  raw  materials  for  manufacture, 
are  often  stored  in  public  warehouses.**  In  central  markets, 
especially,  many  warehouses  are  owned  and  operated  by  private 
companies  for  the  express  purpose  of  providing  storage  service. 
Grain,  cotton,  and  tobacco  when  not  placed  in  the  private 
warehouses  of  buying  merchants  are  stored  thus,*'  and  much 
cold  storage  business  is  done  in  public  plants.  Manufactured 
products,  likewise,  are  frequently  stored  in  public  warehoiues 
located  in  wholesale  centers.'*' 

"There  are  248  cotton  w&rehouBee  licensed  uoder  the  United  States 
Warehouse  Act  listed  in  Service  and  Regulatory  AnnouneeTnenls,  No. 
68  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Markete,  May,  1921.  This  number 
had  been  doubled  by  September  1.  Rapid  prioress  is  also  being  made 
with  the  licensing  of  grain  and  wool  warehouses. 

"The  grain  storage  capacity  of  the  United  States  has  been  estimated 
as  follows: 

CapaeUj/ 
Number  tn  BuakeU 

Terminal   warehouses    351  262,000,000 

Country  warehouses   30,589  621,000,000 

Mills  7313  150,000,000 

From  Addtest  ol  JmIvu*  H.  Bamet  to  the  Committee  oj  Seventeen, 
Nov.  5,  1920,  p.  16. 

"This  is  illustrated  by  the  practice  of  some  agricultural  machineiy 
RUDufacturers  who  store  machinery  and  equipment  at  wholesale  centers 
in  which  they  have  no  branch  house.    See  Report  o]  the  Federal  Trade 
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The  COTitrol  of  warehouses,  more  especially  of  public 
warehouses,  is  an  important  element  in  the  successful  storage 
of  products.  It  is  especially  important  to  the  financing  of 
marketing,  since  a  lai^e  part  of  the  stocks  of  raw  materials 
and  foods  and  an  appreciable  part  of  the  supplies  of  manu- 
factured goods  are  stored  by  independent  warehouse  concerns. 
The  owners  of  goods  are  often  unable  to  supply  their  own  stor- 
age space  and,  furthermore,  the  service  is  often  better  ren- 
dered and  more  cheaply  supplied  when  carried  on  on  a  large 
scale  by  independent,  specialized  agencies.  Frcwa  the  point  of 
view  of  the  owner  of  goods,  the  chief  service  of  the  public 
warehouse  is  to  provide  a  place  in  which  the  goods  can  be 
safely  stored  and  properly  safeguarded,  and  to  furnish  to 
the  owner  a  negotiable  receipt  indicating  the  kind  and  grade 
of  product  stored,  the  amount  stored,  and  the  ownership."' 
Its  function  is  to  store  surplus  supplies  of  seasonal  goods,  to 
hold  goods  when  the  market  is  unsatisfact<»7,  and  to  carry 
supplies  for  manufacturers  and  merchants.  Warehousemen 
sometimes,  too,  serve  as  financial  middlemen  as  well  as  storage 
agents,  either  through  advancing  funds  directly,  or  assisting 
the  owner  in  borrowing  from  financial  houses.'* 

The  rates  which  are  charged  and  the  service  which  is  ren- 
dered by  public  warehouses  are  often  regulated  by  the  state 
much  as  are  public  utility  rates  and  service.    This  is  done 

Commution  on  Ihe  Causei  of  High  Prices  of  Farm  Implements,  p.  68. 
Meat  packers  have  "storage  and  delivery"  houses,  local  merchaiita  who 
store  goods  as  shipped  and  deliver  to  customers  secured  by  the  packers' 
salesmen.  See  Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  the  Meat- 
packing InduttT)/,  Vol.  IV  (1919).  p.  37. 

"  Fungible  goods,  particularly  grains,  are  commonly  stored  together. 
No  effort  is  made  to  keep  each  owner's  goods  separated;  when  delivery 
is  demanded  the  proper  quantity  and  grade  must  be  delivered,  but  not 
the  identical  goods. 

■Cold  storage  warehousemen  sometitnes  assist  shippers  in  financing 
their  purchases.  See  E.  G.  Nourse,  The  Chicago  Produce  Market 
(1917),  pp.  80-91. 
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mainly  to  avoid  discriminatioD  between  users.  Goods  are 
conunoaly  inspected  on  entering  the  public  warehouse  so  as 
to  determine  the  responsibility  of  the  warehouse  for  their 
condition  and  quality.  In  the  grain  trade  the  terminal  eleva- 
tors are  often  licensed  and  controlied  by  the  local  exchange 
as  well  as  by  the  state  or  Federal  Government."  For  when 
grain  is  sold  for  futm^  delivery,  contracts  are  met  by  the 
delivery  of  warehouse  receipts,  and  successful  trading  necessi- 
tates confidence  in  these  receipts. 

Storage  and  Prices. — Storage  has  an  important  effect  on 
prices.  By  making  it  possible  to  hold  surplus  producta 
over  from  periods  of  surplus  production  to  be  consumed  uni- 
formly throughout  the  year,  it  helps  in  the  adjustment  of 
supplies  to  the  needs  of  consumers,  and  thereby  exerts  an  in- 
fluence in  stabilizing  prices  throughout  the  year.  When  sur- 
plus supplies  are  kept  off  the  market,  prices  are  raised  during 
periods  of  abundance  and  consumption  is  thereby  reduced,  so 
that  the  supplies  are  consumed  more  uniformly.  Again,  since 
stored  goods  can  be  used  as  the  basis  for  loans,  it  is  possible 
for  those  who  produce  goods  which  are  consumed  sea- 
sonally to  use  the  produced  goods  as  security  for  loans, 
and  they  are  thereby  enabled  to  produce  more,  uniformly 
throughout  the  year.  This  permits  manufacturers  to  iron 
out  production  peaks,  and  so  it  results  in  improved  pro- 
duction and  reduced  costs.''*  Temporary  gluts  in  the  market 
can  be  avoided,  as  well  as  temporary  shortages,  because  goods 
can  be  stored  and  need  not  be  sold  at  once  when  they  are 

"See  James  E.  Boyle,  SpecnUition  and  the  Ckieago  Board  ol  Trade 
(1921),  pp.  97-113,  for  a  brief  history  of  the  controversy  betneeo  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  terminal  elevator  compatues  over  the  control  of 
public  elevator  service. 

"Paul  M.  Atkins  discusses  the  problems  involved  in  Hensonal  demand 
and  the  means  need  in  meeting  them  in  an  article  "Solving  the  Problem 
of  Seasonal  Goods,"  in  Administratum,  Vol.  II  (Oct.,  1921),  pp.  47^ 
484. 
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produced,  'n^fijjgt  eSt-p^,  i^T,  '^f  atn^fv  is  t?  'Bii'^"  p-^i-oa 
nnH  pn|^fj]]Tnptmn  mnro  "niforni  throughoutjthe  year."*"  This, 
TUcewiae,  causes  a  larger  proaucUoii  and  coDsumption  of  sea- 
soDal  goods,  for  consumers  are  given  a  longer  time  in 
which  to  consume,  and  out  of  season  prices  do  not  rise 
BO  high  as  they  otherwise  would.  Producers  can  bring 
larger  supplies  on  the  market  because  they  do  not  need 
to  be  "dumped"  during  the  short  season  of  production. 
Since  the  eurpiiis  can  be  held  over  for  later  sale,  prices 
are  higher  during  the  season  and  losses  from  dumping  can 
be  avoided.  Even  in  the  case  of  highly  perishable  com- 
modities, such  as  fruits  and  vegetables,  which  cannot  be 
stored  for  long,  the  possibility  of  carrying  them  in  storage 
for  a  few  days  or  hours  prevents  the  loss  from  immediate 
sale  OD  a  glutted  market. 

Cold  Storage. — One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  ware- 
housing is  the  cold  storage  business.  Just  as  certain  products 
require  refrigeration  in  order  to  be  transported  to  any  great 
distance,  so  they  must  be  held  in  cold  storage  if  they  are  to 
wait  long  for  consumption.  In  the  former  case,  as  in  the 
latter,  it  is  the  time  element  involved,  resulting  in  deteriora- 
tion in  quality,  that  necessitates  the  "cold."  Some  very  per- 
ishable products,  such  as  green  vegetables  and  such  fruits  as 
oranges,  peaches,  and  strawberries,  cannot  be  held  long  in 
storage.  With  these  the  main  use  of  coid  storage,  as  of  re- 
frigeration in  transit,  is  to  keep  them  in  condition  while 
en  route  to  market,  and  to  hold  them  over  for  a  day  or  more, 
or  for  only  a  few  hours,  until  they  are  consumed,  or  when 
the  market  is  too  slow  to  move  them,  for  a  few  days  at  most. 
But  in  the  case  of  other  products,  such  as  butter,  eggs,  poultry, 
and  meat,  the  storage  period  may  be  longer.  Thus,  eggs  which 
are  laid  in  abundance  during  the  early  summer  are  stored 
until  the  fall  and  early  winter  when  the  fresh  supply  is  scarce. 
In  this  way  prices  are  steadied  and  leveled  throughout  the 
"See  Report  of  the  Indvetrial  Commtssion,  Vol.  VI  (1901),  pp.  192  fl. 
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yesT,^'  and  surplus  productioa  is  encouraged  during  the  sea- 
son of  abundant  supply.'*' 

"G.  K.  Holmea,  Cold  Storage  and  Priees,  U.  8.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Bureau  of  Statistics,  Bulletin  101  (1913).  For  a,  disciiasioD 
of  the  variouB  aspects  of  cold  storage,  economic,  tecbnicBl,  and  legal, 
L.  D.  H.  Weld,  The  Marketing  of  Farm  ProducU,  Chap.  VIII,  and  E.  G. 
Nourse,  The  Chicago  Produce  Market,  pp.  83-01,  are  both  valuable. 

"Canning  factories  aometimcs  take  the  aurplus  of  perishables  from 
the  market.  This  performs  approximately  the  same  service  as  do  ccJd 
Storage  and  waiehousing  for  less  perishable  commodities. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 
MARKET  FINANCE 

I 

The  problems  of  market  finance  have  to  do  with  supplying 
fund3  with  which  to  meet  the  expenses  of  performing  the 
market  functions — particularly  to  cany  the  necessary  invest- 
ment in  stocks,  whether  purchased,  in  process,  or  produced, 
and  to  meet  the  costs  of  buying  and  selling." 

Source  of  Funds. — -The  funds  used  in  marketing  are  secured 
through  the  investments  of  the  parties  to  the  market,  through 
long  time  borrowing,  and  through  what  is  commonly  called 
"current  financing."  The  present  discussion  will  be  confined 
to  this  "current  financing,"  that  is,  to  financing  which  has 
as  its  purpose  the  supply  of  funds  with  which  to  provide  for 
the  current  expenses  involved  in  the  production,  purchase,  and 
sale  of  merchandise,  to  carry  stocks,  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
buying  and  selling,  and  particularly  to  meet  any  extraordinary 
or  "peak"  loads  which  find  their  origin  in  market  conditions. 
Many  of  these  needs  are  met  from  the  permanent  investment 
in  the  business  and  from  long  time  borrowing.  But  these  will 
not  be  discussed.' 

In  most  industries  there  are  certain  "peak"  seasons,  times 
at  which  current  funds  in  very  large  amounts  are  in  demand. 
And  there  are  often  other  seasons  in  which  little  money  is 
required  to  meet  current  market  expenses.    This  is  especially 

'  Diaouseions  of  these  factors  will  be  found  ia  Euch  worka  as  H.  G. 
Moulton,  The  Financial  Organizalion  of  Society  (1921),  W.  H.  Lough, 
Butiitew  Finance  (1917),  and  A.  S.  Dewing,  The  Finimcial  Policy  o] 
CorpoToliota   (1920). 
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true,  for  example,  with  farm  products  and  with  euch  style 
goods  as  men's  and  women's  clothing.  The  peak  season  is 
found,  too,  in  the  automobile  and  constructioQ  industries,  and, 
indeed,  in  greater  or  less  degree  in  all  industry.  Moat  retail 
merchants  and  the  wholesalers  who  supply  them,  find  that 
more  funds  are  required  at  certain  seasons,  such  as  Christmas, 
spring,  and  fall,  than  at  others.  Furthermore,  even  though 
the  volume  of  business  may  not  vary  greatly,  changes  in 
prices  exercise  an  influence  upon  the  financial  needs  of  a 
business.  But  problems  of  current  finance  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  these  peak  seasons.  For  most  producing  and  mer- 
chandising houses  depend  upon  short  time  credit,  rather  than 
on  capital  investment  or  long  time  loans,  for  some  of  the 
supply  of  working  capital  with  which  to  meet  their  current 
expenses  for  producing,  purchasing,  and  selling.  Small  retail 
establishments  often  have  practically  no  working  capital  of 
their  own,  but  depend  upon  their  supply  houses  to  grant  them 
credit  until  they  can  pay  for  merchandise  from  the  proceeds 
of  its  sale.^  A  disadvantage  in  this  method  of  financing  is 
that  the  business  may  beccHne  dependent  in  a  large  degree 
upon  those  who  extend  credit  to  it. 

Many  of  the  demands  for  funds  are  met  from  the  proceeds  of 
.  short  time  loans.  This  is  often  better  than  to  meet  them  all  with 
invested  funds.  For  that  policy  would  frequently  cause  a  firm 
to  have  idle  funds  which  at  best,  when  not  in  use  in  the  busi- 
ness, could  be  loaned  with  safety  only  at  low  rates  of  inter- 
est.' It  is  evident  that  in  the  case  of  a  prosperous,  growing 
business,  with  good  credit,  it  would  be  unwise  to  meet  the 
peak  loads,  and  even  the  bulk  of  normal  current  expenses, 
from  invested  capital.  A  simple  example  will  illustrate  this. 
Suppose  a  retail  firm  has  $50,000  and  can  borrow  $200,000  at 
7  per  cent.    Assume  it  makes  12  per  cent  on  the  capital  em- 

*Oii  the  calculation  of  requiremeota  for  working  capital,  Bee  W.  H. 
Louph,  op.  int..  Chap.  XVII. 

'This  is  true  because  the  all  important  point  is  to  saf^uard  tha 
principal  60  that  it  may  be  obtained,  unimpaired,  whenever  it  is  seeded. 
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ployed,  i.  e.,  on  $250,000,  it  will  make  $30,000.  Subtract 
$14,000  from  this—the  7  per  cent  interest  on  the  $200,000 
loan — and  there  is  left  $16,000,  or  32  per  cent  profit  on  the 
$50,000  invested  by  the  finn.  Here  again,  however,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  firm  dependent  on  the  credit  granted  by  supply 
houses,  a  firm's  equity  in  its  business  is  small.  And  in  case 
of  difficulties  it  may  quickly  lose  control  to  the  bankers  from 
whom  it  has  borrowed. 

Causes  of  Seasonal  Needs. — The  problems  of  seasonal  fin- 
ance are  particularly  interesting  to  students  of  marketing 
because  they  are  due  lai^ely  to  market  conditions.  These 
problems  arise  from  numerous  causes.  They  may  be  roughly 
sunmaarized  by  stating  that  excess  funds  are  needed  with 
which  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  business  during  the  period 
which  preced_gs  the  financial  return  from  the  sale  of  its  prod- 
uct,* The  more  important  of  these  expenses  are:  ll )  to  carry 
production,  selling,  and  stock  peaks  which  arise  out  of'sea- 
8onal  markets  and  causeHSrge  expenditures  in  advance  of  re- 
ceipts from  sales;  (2)  to  meet  variations  in  demand  from  other 
tnan  seasonal  causes,  such  as  exceptionally  high  {or  low) 
prices  for  products  bought  or  sold,  or  changes  in  the  physical 
volume  of  business;  or  (3)  to  carry  the  stock  during  a  period 
of  unusually  slow  returns  for  the  sales  efforts  put  forth.  These 
slow  returns  may  result  (a)  from  a  "slow  season"  in  which 
the  sale  of  the  firm's  goods  does  not  begin  as  soon  as  usual ; 
(6)  from  "hard  times"  which  bring  a  general  falling  off  in  an- 
ticipated purchases,  or  (c)  from  uncertainty  concerning  prices, 
which  makes  buyers  hold  oft.  They  may  also  arise  {d)  from 
defective  sales  efforts,  (e)  from  "frozen  credit"  (the  failure 
of  purchasers  to  pay  promptly),  or  (/)  from  extending  credit 
to  poor  risks. 

'See  Morris  A.  Copelaad,  "Seasonal  Problems  in  FmaDciat  Admin- 
istration,"  The  Journal   of  Political  Economy,   Vol,   XXVIII    (Dec., 
_1920),  pp.  793-826.    It  is  evident  tbftt  not  all  problems  of  current 
Be  are  market  problema.  although  it  ia  safe  to  suggest  that  they 
largely  out  of  market  conditions.  .  , 
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For  the  going  concern,  the  actual  amount  of  current  funds 
needed  ib  determined  primarily  by  market  conditione.  If 
the  market  ia  not  aeasonal,  this  amount  will  be  relatively  con- 
stant. For  after  the  product  begins  to  reach  the  market, 
there  will  be  a  steady  flow  of  products  out  of  the  factory  and 
a  flow  of  income  into  the  treasury.  This  will  offset  the  steady 
payments  for  materials,  supplies,  labor,  advertising,  and  other 
current  expenses.  Such  a  condition  with  income  balancing 
outgo  is,  however,  seldom  realized,  and  the  industries  are  few 
indeed  in  which  there  are  no  problems  of  eeasonal  finance. 
Even  with  these  fortunate  industries  many  problems  of  cur- 
rent finance  ^se.  For  general  bu^ness  conditions  affect 
the  volume  of  sales,  a  firm's  sales  may  slacken,  payments 
may  be  slowed  up  witji  a  slowing  up  of  general  business,  prices 
vary  from  time  to  time,  and  deliveries  of  raw  materials  are 
irregular.  These  and  many  other  considerations  make  it  im- 
possible for  business  to  depend  upon  current  income  always 
to  meet  current  outgo. 

Conditions  Determining  Current  Financial  Needs. — Cer- 
tain fundamental  elements  affect  the  current  funds  normally 
needed  in  a  business.  Variations  in  these  elements,  likewise, 
largely  cause  the  variations  from  the  normal  which  arise  from 
time  to  time,  as  they  are  also  responsible  for  varying  condi- 
tions in  different  lines  of  business.  Among  the  more  important 
of  those  which  influence  the  financing  of  distribution,  or  which 
arise  out  of  market  conditions  are: 

1.  The  volume  of  business  done. 

2.  Unit  costs,  including  (a)  the  costs  of  production  and  of 
materials,  supplies,  and  finished  goods  and  {b)  the  unit 
cost  of  selling  and  buying,  and  of  performing  the  other 
market  functions. 

3.  The  length  of  time  the  goods  are  in  preparation  for  the 
market:  manufacture,  assorting  by  quality,  quantity,  etc., 
in  storage. 

4.  The  stock  of  finished  goods,  materials,  and  supplies  which 
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nmst  be  kept  on  hand  in  excess  of  the  immediate  needs 
of  the  plant  or  store— to  accommodate  the  bueiness  to 
fluctuations  in  demand  for  the  product  and  in  the  supply 
of  materials  and  supplies. 
6.  Variations  in  stocks  and  in  volume  of  business  which  arise 
out  of  seasonal  conditions  in  production  or  marketing. 

6.  The  accuracy  with  which  production,  or  purchases,  and 
sales  are  correlated.  This  nonnally  shows  itself  in  prac- 
tice in  the  correlation  between  purchase  and  payment  for 

the  goods  to  be  merchandised  and  the  sale  and  collection 
of  payment  therefor.  It  involves  the  correctness  with 
which  the  market  is  anticipated,  the  skill  with  which  the 
purchasing  is  done,  the  success  of  the  sales  campaign, 
and  the  effectiveness  with  which  collections  are  made. 

7.  {a)  The  terms  of  payment  for  sales  and  purchases,  such 
as  the  discounts  for  cash,  and  the  credit  terms  taken  and 
given,  (b)  Carload  freight  rates  and  discounts  offered 
for  quantity  purchases. 

8.  Variations  in  the  prices  of  the  goods  and  services  involved, 
an  element  affecting  the  unit  costs  mentioned  in  2. 

Disciusion  of  These  Elements. — These  poipts  are  all  closely 
interrelated.  The  first  four  point^volume  of  business,  the 
cost  of  the  goods,  the  time  involved  in  preparation  for  the 
market,  and  the  stocks  which  must  be  carried — are  funda- 
mental in  determining  the  amounte  invested  in  stocks.  The 
other  points  are  fundamental  because  they  effect  variations 
in  the  volume  of  funds  needed  from  season  to  season,  and 
because  they  cause  variations  between  industries.  But  they 
are  likewise  supplementary  to  the  first  four  points,  since  varia- 
tions in  the  latter  affect  the  factors  mentioned  in  the  first 
four.    These  relations  can  be  briefly  suggested. 

(1)  and  <2).  Industries  in  which  raw  materials  are  expen- 
sive, as  well  as  those  which  involve  expensive  processing  to 
make  the  materials  ready  for  market,  require,  first,  the  invest- 
ment of  lai^e  sums  in  raw  materials,  and,  second,  the  invest- 
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ment  of  large  sums  in  production,  in  goods  in  process, 
and  in  goods  ready  for  market.  Finns  which  have  a  lai^  _ 
volume  of  business  must  likewise  provide  large  sums  for  in- 
vestment in  goods.  The  relative  quantities  required  in  differ- 
ent industries  and  in  different  Brms  are  primarily  functions 
of  the  other  points  enumerated.  Variations  in  prices  and 
wages  (point  8)  affect  particularly  the  cost  of  goods  and  the 
expense  of  marketing. 

(3)  and  (4) .  It  is  evident  that  if  goods  are  long  in  process  ^ 
(point  3)  the  investment  in  the  materials  being  processed  will 
be  large  in  relation  to  the  current  output.  In  some  indus- 
tries, as  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  an^  steel  and  the  products 
made  therefrom — ships,  locomotives,  buildings,  bridges — goods 
are  in  process  or  in  storage  between  processes  for  months  and 
often  for  years,  before  they  are  in  the  form  in  which  final 
consumption  takes  place.  In  other  industries,  such  as  the  can- 
ning industry,  a  few  days  completes  the  processing.'  Again, 
if  large  stocks  of  production  goods  or  of  finished  stocks  must 
be  kept  on  hand  (point  4) ,  a  large  inventory  results,  and  so  a 
considerable  investment  in  stocks  is  necessary.  Thb  condi- 
tion arises  when  supplies  are  uncertain  and  irregular  in  ar- 
rival. It  is  usually  found  when  production  goods  come  from 
a  distance,  for,  in  order  that  a  constant  supply  may  be  as- 
sured, a  surplus  over  current  needs  must  be  kept  on  hand 
near  the  store  or  factory.'  Again,  if  the  plant  is  located  at 
a  distance  from  the  market  for  its  finished  product,  or  if  job- 
bers and  retailers  depend  upon  current  supplies  from  the  fac- 
tory and  do  not  order  in  large  quantities  in  advance  of 
sales,  large  inventories  of  finished  goods  must  be  kept  by  the 
manufacturer.  The  iron  and  steel  industry  and  the  clothing 
industry,  considering  the  time  materials  are  en  route  and  in 
process  from  mine  or  plantation  to  consumer,  serve  as  excel- 
lent examples  of  industries  in  which  large  stocks  of  materials 

'Even  in  this  industry,  however,  growere  are  Bometimes  financed  by 
the  cannera  during  the  growing  season.',   fc 
■This  problem  was  discussed  in  Chap.  VI. 
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must  be  on  hand.  Furthermore,  because  of  the  time  involved 
in  production,  large  stores  of  stocks  ready  for  market  or 
near  to  the  final  stages  of  production  must  be  kept  in  reserve 
to  meet  unforeseen  demands.  These  conditions  slow  up  the 
turnover  and  increase  the  necessary  working  capital  and  the 
cost  of  financing.  When  these  large  stocks  are  held  by 
merchants  the  burden  is  simply  shifted,  or  divided;  the  funda- 
mental situation  is  not  altered. 

(5).  If  sales  are  seasonal  and  production  involves  much 
time,  stocks  must  be  provided,  processed,  and  held  ready 
for  market  long  before  they  will  be  bought  by  final 
consumers;  or  if  production  is  seasonal,  stocks  must  be  held. 
These  conditions  can  be  illustrated  from  well  known  indus- 
tries. Since  the  production  of  cotton  and  wool  is  a  seasonal 
industry,  stocks  must  be  held  throughout  the  year  for  the 
use  of  the  textile  mills.  The  sale  of  clothing  is  also  sea- 
sonal, and,  consequently,  much  of  the  cloth  used  and  many  of 
the  clothes  made  must  be  produced  in  advance  of  the  seasons, 
if  there  is  to  be  a  sufficient  supply  of  cloth  for  the  clothing 
manufacturers  and  of  clothing  for  the  merchants.  The  sea- 
sonal production  of  lumber  and  the  seasonal  sale  of  auto- 
mobiles are  further  illustrations.  The  canning  of  salmon, 
fruit,  and  vegetables,  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  illustrate 
industries  in  which  the  good3  are  not  long  in  process,  but  in 
which  (he  production  of  the  raw  material  is  seasonal.  Since 
the  materials  are  perishabie,  these  are  held  as  finished  prod- 
ucts, rather  than  as  raw  materials,  and  are  stored  by  manu- 
facturers, wholesalers,  or  retailers.  In  the  case  of  grain,  the 
materials  are  held,  and  milling  is  carried  on  more  or  less  uni- 
formly throughout  the  year. 

{6).  Closely  related  to  the  problem  of  seasonal  markets  is 
the  skill  with  which  production  and  purchases  are  correlated 
with  sales.  This  involves  the  accuracy  with  which  the 
market  demand  is  anticipated  and  the  effectiveness  with 
which  the  goods  are  sold,  as  well  as  the  effectiveness  with 
which  collections  are  made.    In  case  of  excess  producti<m,  or 
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excess  purchases  of  merchandise  to  be  sold,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  hold  goods  longer  than  the  normal  period  in  order 
to  avoid  dumping  them  on  the  market  at  a  loss.  Or  a  normal 
supply  of  goods  may  not  be  sold  as  rapidly  as  anticipated, 
or  payments  may  be  "slow."  This  may  be  due  to  a  "slow 
season"  in  which  buyers  fail  to  come  into  the  market  as  early 
as  was  anticipated,  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  failure  of  the 
sales  organization  to  attract  buyers  in  sufficient  numbers. 
In  the  former  case  the  problem  of  carrying  surplus  stocks 
arises;  in  the  latter,  there  may  be  the  additional  problem  of 
procuring  further  funds  with  which  to  improve  or  intensify 
the  sales  campaign. 

(7).  The  terms  of  purchase  and  sale  (point  7a)  affect  tlie 
need  for  working  capital  to  invest  in  materials,  supplies,  and 
the  tinal  product!  wuen  tne  manufacturer  must  pay  cash 
for  materials  and  supplies,  perhaps  even  finance  the  produc- 
tion of  them,  and  when  he  gives  credit  to  those  who  purchase 
the  final  product,  he  must  supply  funds  with  which  to  carry 
the  stock  of  materials  and  supplies  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
finished  product  on  the  other,  as  well  as  the  other  expenses  of 
marketing.  At  the  other  extreme  is  the  manufacturer  who  is 
given  credit  for  his  supplies  and  has  his  working  capital  ad- 
vanced by  purchasers.  In  his  case  direct  financing  is  at  a 
minimum.  Again,  the  length  of  time  for  which  credit  is  ex- 
tended to  customers  and  the  time  creditors  extend  affect  the 
volume  of  current  financing.  It  may  be  further  influenced 
by  the  extent  to  which  cash  discounts  are  ofEered  and 
taken.^ 

Carload  freight  rates  and  discounts  offered  for  large  pur- 
chases (point  7b)  affect  the  volume  of  goods  purchased  at 
any  one  time,  and,  hence,  the  amount  of  funds  needed.  A 
large  difference  in  freight  costs  between  carload  shipments 
and  smaller  shipments,  or  a  large  difference  in  price  between 
lai^c  and  small  orders,  frequently  makes  it  worth  while  to 
'  See  pp.  342-346 
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order  in  larger  volume  thaD  current  needs  would  otherwise 
necessitate.    Larger  amounts  are  thereby  invested  in  stocks.' 

(8).  Finally,  variations  in  price  may  have  an  important 
effect  on  the  amount  of  funds  needed.  The  large  price  in- 
creases of  the  recent  war  period  increased  the  value  of  stocks 
in  inventories,  sometimes  by  more  than  100  per  cent.  Simi- 
larly, low  prices  decrease  the  funds  needed  to  carry  on  the 
regular  volume  ol  business.  In  times  of  abnormally  hi(^h 
prices  the  requirements  ol  business  for  current  capital  are,  eon- 
sgc[uently,^eatly  jncreased^  'Ihis  is  true  even  when  there 
is  DO  increase  in  the  physical  volume  of  trade.  It  is 
in  such  times  that  a  great  strain  is  placed  upon  the  credit 
structure. 

Middlemen  and  Finance :  Division  of  the  Burden. — 
Dealers,  i.  e.,  merchants  and  functional  middlemen  of  ex- 
change, are  likewise  affected  by  the  conditions  which  have 
been  discussed.  But  they  do  not  have  to  finance  goods  in  - 
process  of  production.  This  is  t^e,  unless,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  they  help  to  finance  the  producer  by  allowing  him 
to  postpone  payment  for  goods  which  they  sell  to  him,  or  by 
the  advancement  of  funds  to  producers  or  dealers  whose  goods 
they  purehase. 

"It  is  not  an  UDCommon  practice  for  them  [nool  merchants]  to 
advance  to  the  growers  of  the  went,  or  to  the  small  merchants  of 
the  east,  subatantial  sums  of  money  on  coiisijfHed  wool,  or  even 

'It  is  evident  that  these  elementa  simply  determine  how  the  burden 
of  CBrrying  goods  shall  be  divided  among  those  who  handle  them.  It 
would  be  incorrect,  however,  to  Bay  that  this  division  will  not  affect 
the  total  stoclc  held  in  an  industry.  For  the  further  along  the  line 
of  distribution  the  burden  of  carr>-tng  goods  is  foroeil,  the  larger  is  the 
total  inventory  which  is  likely  to  be  necessary.  The  stock  is  less  fluid 
under  these  conditions  than  when  it  ia  more  centrally  located.  When 
quantity  prices  for  goods  and  transportation  are  offered,  it  may  be 
uneconomical,  nevertheless,  to  order  small  lots,  and  so  each  buyer  tends 
to  keep  a  larger  stock  on  hand  than  his  busine)»  would  otherwis* 
wanant. 
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on  prospective  clips,  and  it  ia  sometimes  necessair  for  the  mer- 
chant to  cany  his  manufacturer  customer  for  months  or  even,  in 
some  cases,  until  he  can  realize  on  his  manufactured  product."  * 

Id  moat  industries  the  burden  of  financing  and  the  accom- 
panying risks  are  ii|iviHpH  ^pong  the  parties  to  a  transac- 
tion."  The  investment  of  funds  in  commoditiea  brings  with 
it  the  necessity  of  bearing  market  risks  and  the  risks  of, 
physical  deterioration.  During  a  very  large  part  of  the  jour- 
ney of  products  from  producer  to  final  consumer  this  burden 
rests  upon  the  middleman.  In  some  cases,  as  in  the  canned 
fruit  and  vegetable  market,  the  middleman  is  the  predominat- 
ing figure.  In  others,  as  in  the  sugar  trade,  the  manufacturer 
predominates.  The  extent  to  which  the  burden  is  shifted  de- 
pends in  a  large  measure  upon  the  financial  strength  of  the 
parties  to  the  excliange.  When  both  parties  are  financially 
strong,  business  will  probably  be  done  on  a  cash  or  short  time 
credit  basis.  But  if  a  middleman  or  manufacturer  is  forced 
to  give  credit  to  his  customers,  even  th);pugl)  he  is  strong 
financially,  he  ia  likely  to  endeavor  to  obtain  credit  from  his 
sources  of  supply.  When  one  party  is  financially  weak  aod 
the  other  strong,  it  is  the  stronger  which  is  likely  to  bear  the 
burden  of  financing.  Thus  in  the  cotton  grey  goods  trade 
many  mills  in  the  East  buy  raw  cotton  outright  with  their 
own  or  borrowed  funds.  Weaker  mills  may  also  stock  cotton 
in  advance,  but  they  are  likely  to  require  an  advance  of 
funds,  or  to  have  their  own  weaker  credit  supplemented  by 
the  selling  houses  which  handle  their  finished  products.  The 
evolution  in  the  sale  of  harvesting  machinery  is  also  a  case 
in  point.  The  International  Harvester  Company  formerly 
allowed  considerable  time,  usually  three  years,  for  payment. 
But  the  increasing  financial  strength  of  the  farmer  was  taken 
advantage  of  in  1919  and  cash  payments  became  temporarily 
the  rule. 

•P.  T.  Cherington,  The  Wool  Indmlry  (1916).  p.  64. 

"The  risks  involved  in  marketing  are  discussed  in  Chap.  XVII. 
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.,  The  divisioD  of  the  finance  and  risk  burdens  ia  also  de- 
pendent in  a  measure  on  thft  cnsf/im  nf  (he  trade.  Competitive 
conditions,  likewise,  play  a  part.  For  example,  when  there 
is  a  tendency  to  overproduction  in  an  industry  the  burden 
of  financing  is  likely  to  be  shifted  to  the  producer,  since  the 
granting  of  credit  may  be  used  as  a  selling  argument  and 
the  demand  is  not  great  enough  to  force  the  financing  upon 
the  buyer.  On  the  other  hand,  when  demand  is  great,  an  op> 
portunity  arises  for  the  seller  to  shift  the  burden  of  carrying 
stocks  upon  the  buyer.  This  occurred  through  the  shortening 
of  credits  during  the  period  of  the  World  War. 

Stock-Turn  and  Finance, — It  is  a  principle  of  sound  mer- 
chandising that  the  investment  in  stock  fhjill  he  a<t  gniftl*  **" 
is  consistent  with  the  needs  of  the  business.  The  stock  of  raw 
materials  and  supplies  which  the  manufacturing  plant  has  on 
hand  or  en  route  to  its  factory  should  be  no  larger  than  the 
immediate  needs  of  the  plant  demand,  and  its  supply  of  fin- 
ished  products  should  not  be  in  excess  of  the  immediate  needs 
of  its  market.  The  stock  of  the  merchant  should  be  no  larger  -- 
than  service  to  his  customers  necessitates.  The  ideal  would 
be  for  the  raw  materials  to  flow  into  the  factory  in  just  suf- 
ficient quantities  to  meet  the  needs  of  processing,  and  for 
processing  to  proceed  so  as  to  turn  out  finished  goods  in  ex- 
actly the  quantities  immediately  demanded  in  the  market. 
With  the  merchant,  the  ideal  would  be  for  goods  to  come  into 
the  storehouse  just  in  time  to  be  put  into  proper  condition  for  ' 
immediate  sale.  This  ideal  is,  however,  impossible  of  achieve- 
ment. The  variable  factors  which  make  it  impossible  have 
been  described.  But  even  though  the  ideal  cannot  be  fully  , 
realized,  good  merchandising  seeks  to  approximate  it,  for,  in 
the  words  of  the  trade,  a  rapid  "turnover"  or  "stock-turn" 
ia  an  essential  to  successful  merchandising." 

"Retail  stock-tum  was  diecussed  on  pp.  201-206.  In  a  factory  the 
rapidity  of  the  stock-turn  is  determined  by  the  rate  of  turnover  of 
fioiahed  goods  and  raw  materials,  and  by  the  time  the  goods  are  in 
proco.. 
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II 

Source  of  Funds  and  Means  of  Extending  Credit. — Work-  ' 
ing  capital  with  which  to  meet  the  needs  previously  outlined 
may  be  supplied  in  the  following  ways: 
V  1.    By  using  invested  capital — funds  of  the  firm  or  funds 
borrowed  on  a  long  time  basis. 

-  2.  By  postponing  payment,  and  thereby  shifting  the  bur- 
den upon  the  seller — through  the  open  book  account,  promis- 
sory note,  or  draft  drawn  by  the  seller  on  the  buyer  or  his 
bank. 

.  3,  By  borrowing  funds  on  a  short  time  basis — usually  from 
banks,  either  directly  or  through  brokers. 

The  second  and  third  methods  are  of  primary  interest  to 
students  of  marketing. 

Postponing  Payment ;  Types  of  Credit. — All  the  methods 
of  short  time  financing,  except  the  use  of  a  firm's  own  funds, 
involve  the  use  of  credit.  Whether  funds  are  borrowed  in 
order  to  pay  "cash"  on  purchase  or  soon  thereafter,  or  whether 
the  payment  of  cash  is  postponed  by  the  buyer,  the  basis  of 
the  transaction  is  credit,  personal  or  mercantile.  In  either 
case  the  goods  must  be  "carried,"  that  is,  someone  has  to  have 
funds  tied  up  in  them."  As  a  rule,  it  ia  the  commercial  bank 
which  carries  the  short  time  debts  which  are  created  in  carry- 
ing on  the  market  processes. 

"In  the  discuaaion  which  follows  no  effort  will  be  made  to  keep  sepa- 
rate  the  consideration  of  funds  borrowed  to  carry  oD  the  sales  and 
buying  cSorta  of  a  firm  and  those  invested  in  Btock.  It  is  evident  that 
it  goods  are  sold  at  a  profit  the  sales  expenses  must  be  covered  in  the 
selling  price,  and  consequently,  to  the  next  buyer  become  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  goods.  Likewise,  in  the  market  as  a  whole,  they  must  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  goods.  It  is  true  that  to  the 
firm  which  h»s  the  expense  for  its  selling  organization  thereJs  nothing 
immcdiotely  tangible  to  utilize  as  collateral  for  a  loan,  but  a  large  part 
of  borrowing  by  mich  organizations  is.  in  any  case,  in  the  form  of 
unsecured  loans  made  upon  the  belief  in  the  intention  and  ability  of 
the  borrower  to  make  good,  rather  than  on  immediate  tangible  col- 
lateral. 
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'.  There  are  essential  differences  between  mercantile  credit 
and  personal  credit."  Mercantile  credit  is  granted  by  one 
business  house  to  another;  peraonal  credit  is  nr anted  by  a~^ 
business  faouee  to  an  individuaT  The  latter,  as  a  rule,  enables 
individuals  to  buy  goods  to  consume.  It  does  not  assist  di- 
rectly in  carrying  on  the  processes  of  industry,  but  permits 
the  individual  to  anticipate  his  future  income  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  immediate  needs.  It  does  not  rest  on  the  assumption 
thafc  the  goods  will  be  sold  for  profit  by  the  debtor. 

■  "Commercial  or  mercantile  credit,  however,  has  production  in 
mind.  It  'carries'  a  business  transactioa.  It  fills  the  void  between 
purchaee  and  sale.  It  gives  the  buyer  time  to  turn  the  goods  into 
mone;  before  he  pays  for  them.  It  gives  the  manufacturer  time 
to  turn  raw  material  into  finished  products  before  payment  is  due. 
It  provides  working  capital.  It  is  productive  credit,  and  the 
whole  process  of  production,  transportation  and  distribution  ia 
based  upon  it."" 

In  some  degree  commercial  credit  depends  ultimately  upon 
personal  credit.  This  is  true,  even  though  the  immediate  loan 
may  be  based  upon  mercantile  credit,  nnd  perhaps  upon  actual 
mercbandise  pledged  as  security,  bcciiuse  all  production  is  in 
the  end  carried  on  to  prepare  goods  for  personal  consumption. 
It  is  only  on  the  assumption  that  the  goods,  or  in  the  case  of 
machinery  and  supplies,  the  goods  which  they  help  to  make, 
can  be  sold  for  final  consumption,  that  all  business  is  carried 
on,  and  that  mercantile  credit  can  be  arranged.  And  inas- 
much as  many  goods  for  personal  consumption  are  sold  on 
credit  it  is  evident  that,  to  the  extent  that  this  is  true,  the 
whnlp  prpriit  stpiptiir^  rpa^s  ultimately  upol^pf^^gfln^^^  rrpHit  i» 

For  if  the  retailer  does  not  carefully  investigate  his  risks  and 

"James  E.  Hagerty,  Mercantile  Credit  (1913).  Chaps.  Ill-V;  W.  H. 
Kniffin,  The  Practical  Work  o{  a  Bank  (2d  cd.,  1916),  pp.  387-402. 

"W.  H.  Kniffin,  op.  cil.,  p.  395. 

"The  reasons  for  the  growth  of  personal  credit  as  outlined  by  Kniffin 
■re  Bfl  follows:  (1)  the  desire  of  sellers  to  extend  business.  (2)  the  fear 
of  (lending  customers  by  refusing  credit,  and  (3>  the  "all-too-prcvalent 
tendency  to  live  beyond  one's  means." — Ibid.,  p.  306.  _, 
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gives  credit  to  customers  who  do  not  pay,  he  cannot  pay  the 
jobber  or  the  manufacturer  or  his  bank,  and  these  in  turn 
may  not  be  able  to  meet  their  obligations.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, the  credit  structure  rests  on  the  assumption  that  goods 
will  be  bought  for  final  consumption.  If  this  does  not  follow — 
if  there  is  a  buyers'  "strike,"  or  if  particular  goods  fail  to 
move — the  whole  credit  structure  suffers.  But,  furthermore, 
if  the  goods  even  when  sold  for  final  consumption  are  not  paid 
for,  there  is  the  same  result.  It  is  to  avoid  this  last  possi- 
bility, as  well  as  the  cost  and  work  involved  in  credit  sales, 
that  so  many  retailers,  especially  in  the  staple  lines,  have 
adopted  the  cash  system  of  selling.  Goods  must  be  carried 
even  though  sold  for  cash,  but  the  period  is  not  so  long,  and 
the  risk  arising  out  of  the  possibility  that  goods  when  sold 
will  not  be  paid  for,  so  far  as  the  retailer  is  concerned,  ia 
removed. 

The  Credit  Period.^The  credit  period  tends  to  conform  to 
the  times  at  which  the  debtor  expects  to  receive  the  funds  with 
which  to  pay.  Credit  for  personal  consumption  tends  to  con- 
form to  the  times  at  wliich  the  personal  income  is  received. 
For  example,  credit  to  wage^eawMiB  is  frequently  extended 
for  a  period  of  ong  or-,Jwn  wcrks.  Those  working  on  a 
salary  are  usually  paid  on  a  montlilv  basis,  and  from  them 
monthly  payments  are  expected.  In  the  country,  payments 
were  formerly  expected  after  the  crops  were  sold.  In  more 
recent  years  the  growing  affluence  of  American  farmers  and 
their  growing  use  of  bank  credit  has  tended  toward  shortening 
the  credit  period.  In  case  the  purchase  involves  a  large 
amount,  as  in  the  purchase  of  furniture,  a  piano  or  an  auto- 
mobile, the  period  may  be  longer  but  periodic  payments  cor- 
responding to  the  receipt  of  the  income  are  usually  expected." 

The  time  involved  in  mercantile  credit  tendstoconform 
to  thatduring  which  goods  are  in  process  and  on  the  market 

"This  ie  done,  for  example,  with  the  "dollar-doHii,  dallar-a-week" 
plans,  and  in  the  monthly  payment  plana  for  buying  automobiles,  piaaoa, 

phonographs,  furniture,  and  books. 
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before  they  are  sold.  In  the  case  of  goods  which  are  to  be  sold 
for  cash,  this  turnover  period  will  include,  for  raw  materials, 
the  time  involved  in  production  in  addition  to  the  time  neces- 
sary for  their  sale.  With  raw  materials  or  finished  products 
to  be  merchandised  only,  it  will  cover  the  time  involved  in 
selling  the  stock.  In  the  case  of  goods  sold  on  credit  the 
period  must  be  extended  to  include  the  time  needed  for  col- 
lection, unless  the  sale  can  be  made  to  finance  itself,  through 
the  discounting  of  the  promissory  notes  of  the  buyer  or 
drafts  drawn  upon  him."  In  this  case  the  goods  themselves 
may  serve  as  collateral.  This  conformation  of  the  time  of 
loans  to  the  receipt  of  income  from  individual  sales  is,  how- 
ever, but  rough.  Sellers  and  buyers  often  borrow  from  the 
banks  in  amounts  and  for  times  to  cover  a  period  or  a  season's 
purchases  and  sales,"  and  these  loans  are  frequently  renewed 
from  time  to  time. 

The  Security  for  Credit. — The  security  behind  a  credij 
transaction  varies  gigatly-  There  are,  however,  two  general 
classg&of  credit  transaction — secured,  and  unsecured.  By  this 
it  is  meant  that  there  may  be  a  pledge  of  specific  collateral 
to  protect  the  creditor,  or  that  the  transaction  may  rest  merely 
upon  the  reputation  and  general  assets  of  the  debtor,'* 

The  personal  credit  of  retail  business  is  usually  unsecured: 
Neither  notes  nor  drafts  are  often  used.  The  common  bodf 
account  prevails.  As  goods  are  sold  a  charge  is  made  "on 
thfr^book"  to  the  account  of  the  debtor.  Goods  for  personal 
use  are  generally  sold  in  small  quantities  at  frequent  intervals. 
The  effort  to  secure  the  loan  by  any  of  the  methods  used  in 
mercantile  transactions  would  involve  an  amount  of  detail 
and  trouble  out  of  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  transac- 

"  Even  in  this  case  the  credit  of  the  aeller  is  the  fundamental  factor, 
eee  p.  341. 

*Tbis  point  will  be  diECUEsed  later;  see  pp.  342^346. 

"An  endorsement  oC  the  paper,  note,  or  draft  by  a  second  party  may 
add  to  the  certainty  of  payment  but  such  paper  is  considered  unsecured. 
See  Langston  and  Whitney,  Bankirn)  Practice  (1921),  p   1 
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tion.  As  a  result,  personal  credit  is  generally  based  solely  on 
an  estimate  of  the  character  and  the  capacity  of  the  individual 
to  pay.  Dependence  is  placed  on  the  fact  that  if  reasonable 
care  is  used  in  extending  credit,  most  bills  will  be  met.  A 
large  percentage,  furthermore,  of  those  who  receive  credit 
have,  other  than  the  goods  which  are  purchased,  no  tangible 
assets  to  pledge.  And  inasmuch  as  the  goods  are  withdrawn 
from  trade,  and  are  usually  consumed  immediately  after  pur- 
chase, they  cannot  be  used  as  collateral. 

Personal  credit  is,  however,  sometimes  secured  by  the  goods 
which  are  sold.  This  may  be  done  through  a  conditional 
"  sale,  the  seller  keeping  title  to  the  goods  until  they  are  finally 
paid  for.  It  may  also  be  done  by  covering  the  goods  with 
a  chattel  mortgage.  The  credit  extended  on  goods  sold  un- 
der a  partial  payment  plan  is  usually  secured  in  one  of  these 
ways.  '  Many  installment  houses  do  a  thriving  business  on 
such  a  basis,  taking  a  certain  amount  on  delivery  of  the  goods 
and  requiring  periodical  payments  thereafter,  until  the  goods 
are  paid  for.  Automobiles,  pianos,  phonographs,  and  house- 
hold goods  are  frequently  sold  in  this  way.  Machinery,  auto- 
mobile trucks,  harvesting  machinery,  cash  registers,  and  other 
products  sold  to  manufacturers,  farmers,  and  merchanta  are 
other  examples.'" 

Mercantile  credit,  likewise,  may  be  secured  or  unsecured. 
The  tinaecured^'book  account,"  common  to  retail  trade,  is 
likewise  the  most  common  method  of  granting  mercantile 
credit.'*  But  a  large  percentage  of  credit  sales  are  evi- 
denced by  promissory  notes  or  accepted  .drafts.  The  note  is 
given  by  the  buyer  to  the  seller  and  the  draft  is  drawn  on 
the  buyer  or  his  bank,  and  accepted  by  them.  Either  may  be 
held  until  due  or  it  may  be  endorsed  and  discounted  at 
the  seller's  bank.  Finally,  these  notes  and  drafts  may  be  se- 
cured by  title  to  the  goods  involved  in  the  transaction,  through 

"  Most  of  this  latter  fxoap  ehould  be  classified  as  credit  for  inveet- 
ment  in  permanent  equipment. 

"  For  the  reasons  for  this,  see  pp.  346-347, 
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the  medium  of  a  bill  of  lading,  warehouse  receipt,  trust  re- 
ceipt, or  similar  document,  or  by  depositing  other  collateral — 
as  stocks  and  bonds. 

The  Seller  and  the  Bank. — The  moet  conunon  way  for  the  ' 
seller  to  carry  the  credits  he.  ^runiff  ia  t^  hnrrnw  of  hai^lca 
until  p-yr"""*  i°  made.  This  may  be  done  by  means  of 
a  direct  loan  from  the  hank,  or  through  the  sale  of  the  seller's 
own  notes  in  the  "commercial  paper"  market,  i'hese  loans 
are  usually  unseciiredr"TT!ie~T5ar!s  of  those  who  sell  on  open 
account  obviously  cannot  be  secured  by  the  goods  them- 
selves.*' The  seller  cannot  use  the  goods,  if  sold  outright,  aa 
a  basis  for  collateral.  But  he  may  take  a  note  from  the 
buyer,  or  he  may  keep  title  to  the  goods  through  a  bill  of 
lading,  warehouse  receipt,  trust  receipt,  or  similar  document. 
These  can  be  endorsed  to  the  bank  together  with  discounted 
drafts  drawn  on  the  buyer.  This  method  is  largely  used  in  the 
sale  of  cotton,  wheat,  and  other  grains.  Outside  collateral, 
such  as  stocks  and  bonds,  ciin  also  be  used.  But  these  in- 
volve the  investment  of  the  seller's  own  funds  which  he  would 
normally  put  into  his  business.  Since  it  is  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  his  own  money  tied  up  in  the  stock  as  well 
as  because  of  the  lack  of  funds  that  the  seller  goes  to  his 
bank,  this  method  is  not  frequently  used. 

The  unsecured  note  of  n  seller,  provided  he  has  a  reputation 
for  character  and  ability,  and  provided  his  business  is  in  a 
satisfactory  state,  is  commonly  considered  sufficient.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  so  far  as  the  loan  is  made  to  cover  cur- 
rent sales.  Such  loans  are  self-liquidating.  That  is,  an  actual 
sale  of  goods  has  been  made,  and  the  normal  expectation  is 
that  the  bill  will  be  paid.  If  the  borrower  has  a  good  credit 
standing,  collateral  ia  unnecessary.     Should  notes  or  drafts  be 

*  In  recent  years  there  has  developed  the  practice  of  advancing  money 
against  open  accounts.  This  practice  haa  been  largely  frowned  upon 
by  coramercial  banks,  and  special  finance  and  discount  houses  now 
specialiie  in  this  work.  See  W.  H.  Lough,  Bwinea*  Finance  (1917), 
pp.  406-410. 
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used  in  paying  the  seller,  they  may  be  held  by  him,  discounted 
at  the  bank,  or  used  as  collateral.  But  in  either  case,  the  loan 
is  made  primarily  because  of  the  bank's  belief  that  it  can 
collect  from  the  seller.  It  is  his  credit  which  is  primarily 
considered. 

Borrowing  Funds  on  a  Short  Time  Basis. — It  has  been 
shown  that  the  buyer  may  pay  out  his  own  funds  in  buying 
goods;  that  he  may  borrow  money  with  which  to  pay;  that 
he  may  be  extended  credit  by  the  seller;  and  that  the  seller 
may  endorse  and  negotiate  the  buyer's  paper,  or  use  it  as 
collateral  for  his  own  loans,  or  even  hypothecate  his  receiv- 
ables. It  has  become  increasingly  the  practice,  when  the 
buyer  is  unable  to  pay  for  goods  at  once  out  of  his  own  funds, 
for  him,  nevertheless,  to  make  immediate  payment.  To  do  so 
he  must  borrow  the  funds.  Again,  even  though  he  may  be 
given  time  in  which  to  pay  the  seller,  it  may  still  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  borrow  to  make  the  payments  when  they 
are  finally  due. 

Why  is  it  that  a  buyer  will  borrow  money  with  which  to 
pay  cash,  rather  than  be  carried  on  the  books  of  the  seller? 
Two  reasons  present  themselves.  The  first,  and  generally  the 
more  important,  is  his  desire  to  benefit  by  the  cash  discount.' 
The  second,  is  his  wish  to  avoid  Hependence  upon  a  creditor 
supply  house. 

The  Cash  Discount. — The  cash  discount  is  a  discount  from 
the  invoiced  bill  which  is  made  for  immediate  payment,  that 
is,  for  payment  on  receipt  of  the  bill  or  the  goods,  or  within 
a  short  period  thereafter.  Thus,  in  some  industries,  sales  to 
dealers  are  made  on  the  terms,  "2  per  cent  ten  days,  net 
thirty."  This  means  that  if  the  bill  is  paid  within  ten  days 
after  its  receipt  a  deduction  of  2  per  cent  from  the  face  of  the 
bill  is  allowed,  and  that  in  any  case  the  bill  becomes  due  at 
the  expiration  of  thirty  days.  If  the  buyer  has  funds  of  his 
own,  or  can  borrow  at  the  market  rate,  say  at  5  to  7  per  cent, 
and  pay  this  bill,  it  will  be  to  his  advantage  to  do  so.    Fur- 
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thermore,  the  bill  is  due  in  any  case  in  thirty  days.  So  the  only 
additional  financing  required  is  to  procure  funds  for  the 
twenty  days  intervening  between  the  tenth  and  the  thirtieth 
days.  Money  can  be  borrowed  at,  say  6  per  cent.  The  cash 
payment  of  a  bill  for  a  thousand  dollars  will  result  in  a  saving 
of  $20  from  the  face  of  the  bill.  The  $980  borrowed  will  cost, 
at  6  per  cent  for  the  period  of  twenty  days,  only  $3.27.  But 
if  the  bill  is  rot  paid  within  ten  days,  the  buyer  will  be  pay- 
ing $20  for  the  use  of  $980  for  twenty  days.  This  is  at  the 
rate  of  $365  per  year,  or  37,24  per  cent  per  annum. 

Historical  considerations  and  customs  resulting  therefrom 
seem  to  explain  the  very  high  cash  discounts  offered.^'  Before 
the  Civil  War  it  was  customary  for  dealers  to  make  trips 
to  market  at  infrequent  intervals,  purchase  goods,  and  pay  for 
them  on  their  next  trip,  usually  at  the  end  of  six  months. 
They  gave  their  notes  in  the  meantime.  But  with  the  unset- 
tled conditions  following  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  par- 
ticularly the  unsettled  times  of  the  "greenback"  period  which 
fallowed,  the  creditor  was  fearful  lest  his  customer  could  not 
pay,  and  uncertain  as  to  the  actual  amount  of  money  he  might 
get  when  outstanding  bills  receivable  were  paid.  It  became 
customary,  therefore,  to  offer  "terms,"  with  a  high  discount 
from  the  face  of  the  bill  for  early  payment.'*  These  dis- 
counts continue  to-day,  partly  from  custom  and  partly  as  a 
collection  device.  Since  they  are  intended  to  he  taken,  the 
seller  discounts  the  proffered  discount  in  pricing.    That  is,  in 

"  For  cash  paymeot,  a  discount  of  5  per  cent  is  not  uncommoa.  In 
the  sale  of  common  brick,  for  example,  the  terms  are  ''5  per  cent  ten 
days,  net  30  days."  The  customary  terms  offered  in  all  important 
industries  are  shown  in  a.  series  of  eight  articles  entitled  "Terms  of  Sale 
in  the  Principal  Industries"  beginnii^  in  the  December,  1919,  issue  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  and  extending  through  the  November, 
1921,  issue. 

"See  W.  H.  Kniffin,  The  Practical  Work  oj  a  Bank,  pp.  464-466;  see 
also  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Miscellaneoua  Series 
No.  34,  The  Men't  FactoTy-Made  Clothing  Induatrv  (1918),  pp.  249-261. 
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the  case  above,  the  seller  undoubtedly  cousiders  his  trae  price 
as  $980.  And  the  buyer  who  pays  91,000  is  at  a  very  great 
disadvantage  in  competition. 

This  practice  makes  the  buyer  a  frequent  borrower  at  the 
commercial  bank.  To-day,  instead  of  making  a  note  payable 
to  the  seller,  who  thereby  bears  the  burden  of  financing  the 
transaction,  the  buyer  commonly  makes  out  a  note  to  his 
bank,  or  sells  his  "paper"  in  the  market.  In  this  way  he 
obtains  funds  with  which  to  pay  "cash"  to  the  seller.  Single 
name  paper  sold  to  banks  by  purchasers  has  thus  taken  the 
place  of  the  buyer's  note  to  the  seller  which,  after  endorse- 
ment, the  latter  formerly  discounted  at  his  bank,  or  held  until 
maturity.  In  some  businesses,  such  aa  the  lumber  industry 
and  the  agricultural  machinery  trade,  the  older  method,  how- 
ever, continues  to  be  used.  But  in  industries  in  which  the 
buyer  pays  one  price  for  cash  and  another  after  thirty  or  sixty 
days  it  is  not  convenient  to  use  a  note,  for  the  principal  sum 
cannot  be  known  in  advance.^* 

Cash  Payment  for  Independence  of  Su|^ly  Houses. — 
■  There  is  a  second  reason  for  the  tendency  for  the  buyer  to 
borrow  iimds  with  which  to  pay  "cashJ'  When  a  buyer  is 
carried  on  the  books  of  his  supply  house,  or  his  paper  is  en- 
dorsed by  them,  or  he  is  otherwise  financed  through  their 
offices,  a  more  or  less  definite  obligation  is  thereby  established. 
As  a  result  of  such  an  obligation  he  may  be  forced  to  con- 
tinue to  do  business  with  his  creditor,  even  though  it  may" 
not  always  be  to  his  best  interest.  In  fact,  such  credit  is 
sometimes  extended  with  a  distinct  understanding  that  the 
debtor  is  to  give  his  business  to  his  creditor.^*  The  buyer 
is  thereby  put  at  a  disadvantage  in  his  buying  against  com- 
petitors who  are  not  thus  tied  to  a  single  supply  house.  The 
same  difficulty  docs  not  arise  when  money  is  procured  in  the 

"  For  further  reasons,  eee  pp.  346-347. 

■When  coramisaion  houses  in  the  grain  trade  agree  to  finance  country 
dippers  there  is  usually  an  ^reenient  that  all,  or  a  certain  part,  ol 
the  shippeis'  grain  shall  be  consigned  to  the  conuoissiou  man. 
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market.  If  the  firm's  paper  can  be  sold  in  the  open  market 
the  creditors  can  be  paid.  Consequently,  they  exercise  no  in- 
fluence over  the  debtor's  business,  because  of  his  financial 
obligations  to  them.*' 

The  Buyer  and  the  Bank. — ^When  the  buyer  prefers,  or  is 
required,  to  pay  for  his  goods  on  delivery  or  soon  thereafter, 
the  burden  of  financing  is  his.  Well  known  houses  can  usually 
finance  such  transactions  through  borrowing  on  their  unse- 
cured paper.  But  some  form  of  collateral  security,  particu- 
larly bills  of  lading  and  warehouse'  receipts,  is  sometimes 
required.  This  is  not  necessarily  because  the  bank  considers 
the  loan  unsafe.  But  the  goods  are  in  the  hands  of  the  buyer, 
and  since  he  holds  title  to  them,  they  can  be  conveniently  used 
as  collateral.  Furthermore,  a  borrower  may  be  able  to  secure 
larger  advances  in  this  way,  as  when  produce  dealers  have  ex- 
hausted their  line  of  credit  with  their  banks  and  desire 
further  advances  of  funds.  But  the  loans  would  seldom  be 
made  if  the  bank  could  not  rest  the  further  credit  on  its  con- 
fidence in  the  buyer  and  in  his  ability  to  market  the  goods. 

In  the  marketing  of  raw  materials  in  particular  this  type 
of  loan  is  important.  From  the  time  when  grain  or  cotton, 
for  example,  is  sold  at  the  farm  the  goods  are  commonly 
used  as  the  basis  for  loans  by  means  of  which  those  who  own 
them  can  procure  funds  for  making  further  purchases.**  These 
loans,  in  turn,  are  liquidated  when  the  product  has  been  re- 
sold. 

"The  cotton  buyers  make  arrangements  with  the  local  bankers 
where  the  g'ma  are  located,  for  the  payment  of  the  cotton,  the 
banks  furnishing  actual  cash  against  tickets  issued  by  the  buyer's 
representatives,  holding  the  tickets  in  question  as  their  collateral 

"But  many  buyers  cannot  get  funds  from  the  bank.  Their  credit  ia 
80  jpoT  that  only  supply  houses  who  can  watch  them  closely  will  riak 
theidanger  of  loss. 

•Cotton  is  sometimes  hypothecated,  as  Ihc  basis  for  money  boi^ 
ro^ed,  or  goods  secured  on  credit,  even  before  it  bas  been  sold  by  the 
sHwer.  , 
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in  the  meantime.  When  a  sufficient  amount  of  cotton  has  been 
accumulated  the  local  banker  at  the  request  of  the  buyer's  agent 
delivers  the  tickets  in  question  to  the  local  agent  of  the  railroad, 
who  in  turn  issues  a  bill  of  lading  covering  the  shipment  to  com- 
press point,  which  then  is  attached  to  the  draft  drawn  by  the 
buyer's  agent  upon  the  buyer's  head  office,  which  draft  includes  the 
price  paid  for  the  cotton  plus  interest  and  exchanf^e  chained  by 
the  local  banker,  who  is  reimbursed  by  the  amount  of  the  draft 
thus  drawn.  When  this  cotton  is  ready  for  export  loc&l  bills  of 
lading  covering  shipment  from  point  of  origin  to  compress  point 
are  exchanged  by  the  cotton  buyer's  banker  for  local  bills  of  lading 
to  port  or  for  through  bills  of  lading."  " 

III 

Particular  Credit  Devices. — Promissory  notes  and  drafta 
are  used  less  in  American  trade  than  in  foreign  trade.  They 
are,  in  fact,  used  far  less  in  American  trade  to-day  than  they 
have  been  in  the  past.  Two  important  reasons  for  this  exist. 
One  is  the  cash  discount;  the  other  is  the  tendency  to  buy  in 
small  amounts  and  at  frequent  intervals.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  cash  discounts,  it  has  become  the  custom  for  dealers 
to  make  payment  for  goods  soon  after  the  receipt  of  the 
biii.  Such  sales  are  often  carried  on  the  books  in  the  mean- 
time as  open  accounts.  With  the  cash  discount  there  is  an 
option  of  paying  any  one  of  two  or  three  prices,  each  at  a 
different  time.  The  exact  amount  of  the  bill  is,  therefore,  not 
known  by  the  seller  at  the  time  the  sale  is  made.  In  lines 
where  open  book  accounts  prevail,  when  a  promissory  note  ap- 
pears it  is  usually  the  note  of  a  poor  credit  risk  who  has  not  met' 
his  obligations  within  the  prescribed  time.  With  improvements 
in  transportation  and  the  tendency  for  merchandisers  to  do  a 
large  volume  of  business  on  a  small  stock  investment,  ship- 
ments have  come  to  involve  relatively  small  amoimts.  It  is 
inconvenient  to  settle  bills  for  such  small  accounts  with 
promissory  notes  or  drafts.     Furthermore,  credits  can  be  uore 

"John  J.  Arnold.  "Financing  of  Cotton,"  AnnaU  oj  the  AmcricoR 
AceuUmy,  Vol,  38  <Sept.,  1911),  p.  601. 
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closely  watched  under  these  conditions  and  the  credit  granted 
to  any  one  house  at  one  time  is  small.  Consequently,  there 
has  developed  a  preferenqe  for  the  book  account,*" 

Promissory  notes  occupy  an  important  position,  however, 
in  some  lines.  In  the  sale  of  products  of  relatively  large  value, 
payment  for  which  is  made  in  installments^ — for  example, 
equipment  for  farm,  factory,  and  store — part  payments  are 
frequently  provided  for  by  obtaining  notes  from  the  buyer. 
The  same  method  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sale  of  real  estate, 
houses,  household  goods,  motor  vehicles,  and  consumption 
goods  of  large  value."* 

In  trades  in  which  the  buyer  gives  a  note  or  accepts  a 
draft  in  the  purchase  of  goods,  the  seller  may  or  may  not  use 
the  note  as  the  basis  for  his  own  borrowings.  If  his  credit 
is  good  and  if  the  notes  are  from  many  sources  and  in  small 
amounts  he  may  simply  hold  them,  and  borrow  on  his  own  un- 
secured note.  In  such  cases  the  banks  do  not  know,  and 
cannot  afford  to  determine,  the  credit  standing  of  the  note 
makers,  but  depend  on  the  seller's  credit.  If  his  credit  is  not 
so  good  as  is  that  of  the  note  maker,  or  if  the  notes  are  for 
large  amounts,  he  may  endorse  them  and  discount  them  at 
his  bank  or  sell  them  through  note  brokers. 

"Other  reasons  for  the  tendency  to  eliminate  drafts  and  notes  is  the 
mitigatioQ  of  the  doctrine  of  caveat  emptor  and  the  aubetitution  of  im- 
plied narrantiea.  That  is,  the  old  rule  of  the  "buyer  beirare"  has  been 
cbanged  by  legal  action  and  trade  practice.  There  are,  coUECqueatly, 
often  adjustments  in  price  n-hich  must  be  made  when  the  quality  of 
the  goods  does  not  fulfill  the  contract,  expressed  or  implied.  This  is  a 
further  condition  which  makes  it  impossible  to  know  the  exact  amount 
of  a.  bill  at  the  time  when  the  draft  would  be  drawn  or  the  note  made 
out.  See  the  Brief  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  filed 
before  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  concerning  the  quality  of  paper 
eligible  for  rediscount,  quoted  in  Knifhn,  op.  cit.,  pp.  470-475. 

"An  interesting  development  of  recent  years  is  found  in  the  sale  of 
automobile  paper  and  the  rise  of  a  special  type  of  house  to  act  as  an 
intermediary  between  the  dealer,  who  takes  the  notes,  and  the  com- 
mercial banks.  See  H.  G.  Moulton,  Tke  Financial  Organization  oj 
Society  (1921).  PP.  437-454. 
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Drafts. — Many  transactions  are  financed  by  means  of  draita 
drawn  by  the  seller  on  the  buyer,*'  These  are  ofteo  ac- 
companied by  the  documents  carrying  title  to  the  goods,  such 
.as  bills  of  lading  or  warehouse  receipts,  and  title  to  the  goods 
does  not  pass  to  the  buyer  until  the  draft  is  paid  or  accepted. 
When  a  draft  is  accepted  by  the  buyer  it  becomes  virtually 
a  promissory  note,  which  may  be  discounted  in  the  money 
market  or  held  by  the  seller  until  maturity.  In  this  latter 
case  he  may  get  funds,  as  with  the  promissory  note,  by  bor- 
rowing at  the  bank.  But  there  is  then  no  necessary  connec- 
tion between  the  accepted  draft  and  his  own  transaction  at 
the  bank;  they  are  distinct.  Such  a  draft,  accompanied  by 
the  documents  and  accepted  by  the  buyer,  is  the  trade  ac- 
ceptance, an  instrument  brought  into  prominence  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System."  When  the 
buyer  makes  an  arrangement  by  which  such  drafts  will  be 
accepted  by  a  bank  on  which  they  are  drawn-^bank  accep- 
tances— they  become  the  easiest  kind  of  paper  to  discount 
in  the  market. 

Commercial  Paper.^Mention  has  been  made  aeveraf  times 
of  firms  borrowing  money  on  their  unsecured  note  rather  than 
utilizing  any  form  of  security,  whether  it  be  the  security  of 
the  goods  themselves  or  the  note  or  draft  of  the  buyer.  When 
such  paper  is  sold  in  round  denominations  for  a  definite  period 
of  time,  to  banks,  or  through  note  brokers,  or  to  commercial 
paper  houses  for  resale  to  commercial  banks  or  other  investors 
in  the  open  market,  it  is  called  "commercial  paper."  Paper 
which  has  its  origin  in  actual  commercial  operations  is  also* 
called  commercial  paper.  This  latter  class  of  paper  has 
been  given  great  emphasb  under  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
The  characteristics  of  such  commercial  paper,  as  laid  down 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  are  that  it  shall  be  paper  drawn* 
for  agricultural,  industrial,  or  commercial  purposes.     lo  in- 

"In  Europe  and  in  foreign  trade,  commercial  transactiona  an  quite 
UDtversally  financed  in  this  way. 
"See  Moulton,  op.  cU,,  pp.  162  ff. 
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dustrial  and  commercial  transactions  it  must  not  run  for  more 
*  than  90  days;  in  agricultural  transactions  6  months  is  allowed. 
And  the  notes  must  be  self- liquidating,  that  is,  drawn  for 
'the  purpose  of  moving  commodities  to  market.  It  is  further 
assumed  that  the  sale  of  the  commodities  involved  will  furnish 
the  funds  with  which  to  pay  the  notes. 

Cold  Storage  Finance. — An  interesting  variation  in  market 
finance  is  found  in  the  case  of  products  held  in  cold  storage. 
There  are  many  small  dealers  with  relatively  small  capital 
who  purchase  eggs,  for  example,  in  the  spring  and  hold  them 
over  into  the  fall  and  winter.  They,  like  many  other  buyers 
of  egga,  place  their  stock  in  a  cold  storage  plant.  To  finance 
their  operations  they  borrow  from  the  cold  storage  dealer,  giv-. 
ing  control  over  the  title  to  the  eggs  in  storage  as  security. 
Bui  the  cold  storage  plant  does  not  furnish  the  money;  it  in  _ 
turn  utilizes  its  own  credit,  with  the  eggs  as  collateral,  and 
borrows  from  the  banks.  The  dealer  thus  acts  not  only  as  a 
functional  agency  for  the  storage  of  products,  but  as  a  func- 
tional financial  middleman  as  well. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 
MARKET  RISK 

I 

Market  risk  is  due  primarily  to  fluctuations  in  prices. 
That  15,  price  changes  cause  actual  loss,  or  the  loss  of  potential 
profit,  to  those  who  own  goods  and  to  those  who  must  pur- 
chase them.  If,  for  example,  the  price  at  which  a  fanner 
sells  his  grain  is  higher  than  the  cost  of  producing  it,  the 
farmer  gains;  but  those  who  purchase  are  forced  to  pay  the 
higher  price.  If  they  had  anticipated  a  lower  price,  potential 
profits  decline,  or  actual  loss  results  to  some  or  all  of  them. 
But  when  the  price  is  low  the  gain  is  theirs,  and  the  loss  is 
sustained  by  the  farmer.  All  producers  bear  risks  of  this 
kind.  And  all  middlemen,  particularly  merchants,  are  con- 
fronted by  them.  Anything,  then,  which  affects  the  demand 
or  supply  for  a  product,  or  which  brings  about  a  maladjust- 
ment of  demand  and  supply,  such  as  poor  crops,  deterioration 
of  goods  in  storage,  style  changes,  influences  its  market  price, 
or  the  price  of  particular  lots  of  it,  and  may  thereby  cause 
loss  to  some  and  gain  to  others.  It  is  the  danger  of  loss  from 
circumstances  which  are  not  foreseen  that  is  here  called  market 
risk. 

Time  Risks. — In  most  market  transactions  the  risk  in- 
volved is  due  to  the  passage  of  time.  Goods  or  services  are 
bought  with  the  hope  or  expectation  that  they  can  be  sold 
later  at  a  price  that  will  net  a  profit,  but  in  the  meantime 
prices  may  fall  or  the  product  may  deteriorate.  The  merchant 
incurs  such  a  risk  when  he  buys  a  product  in  the  wholesale 
market  for  later  sale  in  the  retail  market;  the  retailer  runs 
350 
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a  similar  risk  in  buying  from  the  jobber,  expecting  to  sell 
at  a  profit  to  the  consumer.  But  if  consumers  will  not  buy 
St  a  price  that  is  profitable  to  the  retailer,  he  must  stand 
a  loss.  He  may  even  be  unable  to  pay  the  jobber  for  the 
goods.  In  any  case  he  will  be  unwilling  to  buy  at  the  old 
price,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  former  volume.  The  jobber,  never- 
theless, may  have  already  bought  from  the  producer,  and  so 
he,  in  turn,  suffers  loss.  The  producer  incurs  a  like  risk,  for 
he  must  use  capital,  labor,  and  raw  materials  in  producing  his 
product,  although  by  the  time  it  is  ready  for  market  there 
may  be  no  demand,  or  such  demand  as  exists  may  be  at  a 
price  BO  low  that  loss  will  ensue.  The  man  who  buys  a  houee 
runs  a  risk  that  real  estate  values  may  decline  or  architectural 
styles  may  change.  And  he  may  find  consequently,  that  his 
house  is  not  salable  at  a  profit,  or,  if  he  bought  it  for  a  home, 
that  it  does  not  give  him  a  degree  of  satisfaction  correspond- 
ing to  the  investment.  So  any  investor  incurs  a  risk  that  the 
value  of  an  investment  will  decline  until  his  income  therefrom 
is  smaller  than  he  had  anticipated,  and  that  the  principal 
sum  may  be  partially  or  completely  lost. 

Place  Risk. — Place  risks  are  now  minimized.  Market  news 
spreads  so  rapidly  that  in  well  organized  markets  it  is  seldom 
possible  to  buy  goods  in  a  market  where  prices  are  low,  trans- 
port them  to  a  market  in  which  prices  are  higher,  and  there 
sell  at  an  extraordinary  profit.  Neither  is  it  likely  that  goods 
purchased  in  one  market  will  have  to  be  sold  at  a  heavy 
loss  in  another  market,  simply  because  prices  are  lower  there 
than  in  the  first.  This  is  because  of  the  fact  that  such  gains 
or  losses  as  these  can  arise  only  out  of  the  lack  of  knowledge 
of  conditions  in  one  market  by  those  who  are  in  another. 
But  in  dealing  with  markets  which  are  not  highly  organized, 
with  perishable  commodities,  or  with  ignorant  people,  profits 
may  be  taken  and  losses  occur  because  prices  in  different 
markets  are  out  of  line  with  one  another.  That  is,  the  differ- 
ent price  levels  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  commodities  are 
in  different  places,  rather  than  to  the  fact  that  a  period  pf 
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time  has  elapsed  during  which  prices  for  the  coDunodity 
have  changed  in  all  markets. 

The  Influence  of  Roundabout  Production  on  Risk. — The 
roundabout  method  of  production  makes  the  time  element 
particularly  important,  and  so  is  an  important  cause  of  market 
risks.  Production  commonly  involves  fixed  investments  and 
heavy  expenditures  which  may  have  to  be  made  years  before 
the  proceeds  can  be  expected  to  return  profits  or  to  safe- 
guard the  principal;  and  it  frequently  takes  months  to  pre- 
pare a  product  for  market.  A  steel  manufacturer  hires  labor, 
buys  land,  constructs  a  plant,  and  procures  materials  with 
which  to  make  steel  to  sell  to  a  manufacturer  of  machines. 
The  manufacturer  of  machines  in  turn  has  invested  with  the 
expectation  of  selling  his  machine  to  a  manufacturer  of  hw 
cycles,  and  the  bicycle  manufacturer  purposes  to  sell  his 
product  to  the  public.  But  in  the  meantime  automobiles 
and  motorcycles  are  put  on  the  market  at  prices  which  cur- 
tail the  profitable  demand  for  bicycles.  This  necessitates  a 
readjustment  all  along  the  line. 

Of  course,  it  is  true  that  the  plant  of  each  manufacturer 
can  be  adjusted  to  the  new  needs  of  the  market.  Bdt  this  ' 
may  involve  expenses  which  were  not  anticipated  and  which 
some  of  the  manufacturers  may  be  unable  to  meet.  Other 
manufacturers,  furthermore,  may  have  foreseen  the  change 
that  was  to  take  place  and  have  taken  the  cream  of  the  new 
market  themselves.  If  those  who  were  less  successful  in  their 
forecast  of  the  market  succeed  in  gaining  an  adequate  demand, 
it  may  be  only  at  an  excessive  selling  cost. 

Or  in  an  even  more  frequent  case,  a  manufacturer  of  auto- 
mobiles may  estimate  that  he  can  make  a  certain  number  of 
sales  during  the  season,  and  so  prepare  to  produce  an  equal 
number  of  cars,  But  when  the  season  opens,  although  be  has 
a  large  stock  ready  to  ship  and  materials  and  equipment  and 
labor  for  making  more,  his  cars  may  not  aell  as  rapidly  as  he 
bad  anticipated;  or  perhaps  the  demand  for  his  automobiles 
may  be  good  for  a  time,  but  eventually  he  may  lose  business 
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to  competitors  or  to  the  manufacturer  of  aeroplanes.  Again, 
hold  times  may  depress  the  market,  or  transportation  facili- 
ties prove  inadequate  to  bring  supplies  to  the  plant  and  move 
the  c^s  to  the  market. 

A  large  part  of  the  investment  in  modern  industry  is  rela- 
tively permanent,  and  often  cannot  be  salvaged  after  un- 
fortunate market  changes,  except  by  changing  the  equipment 
and  the  product  manufactured.  This  may  involve  great  ex- 
pense and  even  then  the  market  may  not  be  large  enough  to 
take  the  new  output  at  a  price  that  will  net  a  profit.  If  the 
new  product  does  not  appeal  to  the  public,  or  if  the  plant  can- 
not be  readily  transformed,  it  may  even  be  necessary  to  sell 
the  plant  at  a  considerable  loss.  Id  addition,  surplus  stocks 
contaiaing  the  results  of  large  investments  in  labor,  ma- 
terials, and  capital  may  lie  in  the  warehouse  unsold,  or  they 
may  have  to  be  sold  at  less  than  cost.  It  is  evident  that,  since 
the  investment  and  expenses  of  many  producers  anticipate  the 
market  for  years  ahead,  an  error  in  judgment  or  a  change 
in  conditions  may  result  in  large  losses. 

Risks  of  Competition. — A  general  change  in  demand  is  not 
the  only  market  risk  that  the  producer  must  face.  A  com- 
petitor may  revise  his  method  of  manufacturing  so  as  to  im- 
prove the  quality  or  lower  the  costs  of  his  merchandise,  or  he 
may  improve  his  methods  of  selling.  In  consequence,  prices 
may  be  cut  and  demand  be  diverted  by  competitors  until  a 
particular  producer,  if  he  cannot  utilize  the  same  or  equally 
successful  methods,  is  forced  to  sell  at  a  loss  or  even  to  go  out 
of  business.  Merchants  likewise  have  this  to  contend  with. 
The  indifferent  country  storekeeper  finds  that  he  is  losing  his 
trade  to  an  up-to-date  competitor  around  the  corner,  or  to  the 
mail  order  house,  or  to  the  new  branch  of  the  chain  store;  or 
that  the  intenirban  and  automobile  make  it  possible  for  his 
customers  to  trade  at  the  city  near  by.  Finally,  risk  arises 
because  the  consumer  is  a  complex  individual  with  variable 
likes  and  dislikes  whose  demands  are  easily  infiuenced  through 
education,  changing  environment,  styles,  fashions,  seasons,  and 
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the  efforts  of  vendors  to  create  demand;  and  whose  purchafog 
power  is  altered  through  changes  in  status,  local  proaperty, 
depressions,  panics,  and  crises. 

Other  Risks. — Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  hasiness 
is  an  undertaking  involving  great  risk,  risk  which  arises  pri- 
marily out  of  market  conditions.  But  there  are  two  other 
familiar  classes  of  risk  to  which  the  business  man  is  subject, 
and  which  may  have  a  very  direct  effect  on  his  marketing 
activities  and  their  financial  results.  There  are  what  may  be 
called  natural  risks:  rain,  wind,  lightning,  hail,  earthquakes, 
disease,  vermin,  heat,  and  cold.  And  there  are  other  risks 
which  arise  partially,  or  wholly,  out  of  the  human  element 
and  only  partially  from  natural  causes;  fire,  accidents,  losses 
at  sea,  losses  from  bad  debts,  dishonesty  (moral  hazard),  in- 
competence, strikes,  and  lockouts. 

II 

Some  Methods  for  Minimizing  Risk!  Preventitm. — Effort 
is  constantly  being  made  to  eliminate  risk  altogether,  or  else 
to  minimize  its  effects.  A  great  part  of  this  effort  con- 
sists in  ghiftit^g  s';fr"p  P""^-!  ftr  "^H  "f  *hp  risk  tn  nt>]prR.whf>  are 
more  willing  or  better  qualified  to  bear  it.  Another  im- 
portant method  of  dealing  with  risk  is  to  do  awav,9uth  its 
causes,  or  at  least  to  minimize  the  chances  of  the  loss!  Insur- 
aIl(lL>  aud  hedgiug  mu  Impoitant  wtamples  of  the  first.  Ex- 
amples of  the  second  include  the  following:  an  increase  in  the 
knowledge  of  market  conditions  on  the  part  of  business  men, 
with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  purely  market  risks;  the 
construction  of  fireproof  buildings  and  fire  escapes  to  de- 
crease the  fire  hazard;  safety  vaults,  police  systems,  burglar 
alarms,  and  the  inculcation  of  ideals  of  honesty  to  minimize 
losses  from  burglary  and  theft;  mechanical  safety  devices  and 
education  in  "safety  first"  to  reduce  the  number  of  accidents; 
and  education  in  effective  business  methods  to  reduce  the  risks 
from  incompetence. 
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Minimizing  Market  Risks. — It  has  been  shown  that  the 
risks  which  arise  from  the  market  are  due  to  unexpected 
changes  in  the  demand  and  supply  of  commodities.  These 
risks  are  particularly  important  to  modern  Bpecializcd  pro- 
ducers. Since  they  produce  in  advance  of  the  final  demand 
for  their  product,  it  is  evident  that  loss  may  result  either 
from  a  reduced  demand  or  an  increased  supply  of  the  goods 
they  are  producing.  Among  the  more  important  means  of 
reducing  such  risks  are: 

1.  Government  regulation  and  guaranty  of  price  and  service. 

2.  Effective  sales  efforts. 

3.  Associations  and  combinations  among  competitors. 

4.  Knowledge  of  the  market. 

5.  Shifting  and  dividing  risk. 

When  the  government  guarantees  a  minimum  price  for 
wheat,  the  risk  of  loss  from  a  lower  price  is  removed  from  the 
farmer.'  When  a  maximum  price  for  the  railroad  rate  be- 
tween two  points  is  definitely  established  the  risk  to  the 
manufacturer  of  paying  a  higher  rate  than  had  been  con- 
templated when  prices  were  quoted  or  when  orders  were  taken 
is  eliminated.  When  rebates  are  made  illegal,  and  the  law 
is  enforced,  small  manufacturers  are  saved  from  the  loss  that 
may  arise  from  a  larger  competitor's  ability  to  undersell  them 
because  he  receives  rebates. 

Goods  may  be  advertised  extensively  with  a  view  to  increas- 
ing or  maintaining  demand  and  avoiding  the  risk  of  substitu- 
tion. Buyers  are  made  familiar  with  certain  trade-marks  and 
brands  through  advertising,  until  there  is  little  danger  that  the 
manufacturer  will  lose  a  sale  through  the  substitution  by  the 
retailer  of  another  product  which  the  consumer  ignorantly 
accepts  as  the  one  he  asked  for.  If  the  seller  can  convince  the 
buyer  that  his  product  is  the  best,  he  has  removed  a  large  part 

*  It  is,  however,  shifted  to  the  government.  If  the  giiaraateed  price 
causes  over-production  a  greater  social  loss  occurs  than  would  liave 
otherwise  been  felt.  ~  ■ 
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of  the  danger  that  any  other  product  will  be  substituted. 
Even  though  this  may  not  be  possible,  selling  effort  may, 
nevertheless,  create  a  favorable  attitude  of  mind  which  makes 
later  sales  efforts  more  effective.  Through  such  means  mar- 
kets are  maintained  or  improved,  and  the  risk  of  loss  fnHU  a 
declining  demand  is  reduced. 

The-forrrinf'""  "f  paaonlLitinnH  nni^  rnrnhinnfinnH  among  COm- 
pe£ing  firms  tends  nlBo  tn  ptHin^p  m^pt,  rink.  An  under- 
standingjiiDOBg-cOTBpefinginanufacturers  that  they  will  allow 
bttfStr^ys'  credit  reduces  the  credit  risk  and  regulates  com- 
petition in  credit  giving.  An  agreement  to  sell  fresh  fruits  at 
prices  established  by  a  local  grocers'  board  does  away  with 
competition  which  might  be  manifested  in  price-cutting;  an 
agreement  to  make  but  two  deliveries  a  day,  or  the  establish- 
ment of  a  cooperative  delivery  service  lessens  competition  in 
delivery  service,  and  so,  as  in  the  last  case,  narrows  the  field 
of  competition  and  makes  it  easier  to  estimate  and  control. 
An  agreement  among  paper  manufacturers  to  allot  territory 
among  certain  manufacturers  on  an  agreed  basis,  or  to  limit 
production  to  an  agreed  maximum,  likewise  limits  risks.  An 
understanding  among  competing  coal  or  oil  producers  to  fol- 
low the  prices  of  a  particular  large  operator  stabilises  price 
competition;  so  do  the  activities  of  open  price  associations.* 

Again,  when  a  manufacturer  or  dealer  buys  up  strong  com- 
peting manufacturers  or  dealers,  he  thereby  removes  com- 
petitors, and  so  reduces  the  risk  in  his  market.  Perhaps  the 
chief  object  of  the  so-called  "trusts"  has  been  to  reduce  or  to 
remove  entirely  certain  risks  of  the  market,  with  a  particular 
view  toward  eliminating  the  risks  that  arise  from  competition. 
/Jtft'm'mtgi'nfl    Risk    '^kTmi^h    Knmnl^ilgti    nf   thr.    Mfirkpt. 


Since  mnkct  risks  arise  from  changes  in  the  conditions  of 
demand  and  supply  an  important  means  of  reducing  them  is 
to  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  market,  present  and 
future.  If  a  manufacturer  knows  there  is  to  be  a  shortage  of 
raw  material  which  is  essential  to  his  business,  he  is  likely  to 
'See  pp.  389-390. 
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go  into  the  market  early  in  order  to  buy  it  as  cheaply  as  pos- 
sible, or  even  to  make  sure  that  it  can  be  procured  at  all.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  he  knows  that  the  price  of  that  raw  material 
is  likely  to  go  down  in  the  immediate  future,  he  will  wait  until 
it  is  actually  needed  before  ordering  bo  that  he  can  take  advan- 
tage of  the  lower  price.  It  is  to  avoid  risks  such  as  are  here 
suggested  that  the  various  means  of  assuring  a  supply  of  raw 
materials  described  in  Chapter  VI  are  used.  The  more  knowl- 
edge the  merchandiser  has  of  market  conditions,  the  more  bis 
plans  can  be  made  to  conform  to  actual  market  conditions  ae 
they  unfold.    Market  risk  is  thereby  reduced.* 

With  the  rapid  perfection  of  .the  means  of  communication 
and  the  accompanying  increase  in  the  knowledge  of  market 
conditions,  it  would  seem  that  market  risk  could  be  increas- 
ii^Iy  minimized.  But  industry  and  commerce,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  constantly  growing  more  complex  and  market  con- 
ditions more  difficult  to  forecast.*  , . 

Shifting  Risk. — Government  assistance,  effective  sales  ef-  - 
fort,  cooperation  or  combination  among  competitors,  and 
accurate  market  forecasts  are  all  important  means  for  lessen- 
ing market  risks.  But  in  many  cases  they  are  not  available 
or  not  effective.  This  is  particularly  true  of  market  fore- 
casts. For,  even  with  the  beat  available  market  news  service, 
forecasts  of  the  market  are  far  from  accurate.  Thus,  of 
the  factors  affecting  demand,  many  cannot  be  predicted  far 
enough  in  advance  to  remove  risk  from  the  producers  and 
merchants  who  undertake  to  supply  our  needs.    For  example, 

•For  further  diacuBsion  of  market  newa  see  Chap.  XVIII. 

'Thus  it  seema  unquestionable  that  our  recurring  crieea  arise  funda- 
mentally out  of  a  lack  of  intormation  of  the  market  on  the  part  of 
large  numbers  of  busioess  men,  and  commercial  crises  arb  relatively 
modern  phenomena.  It  ruay  be  that  we  shall  eventually  reach  a  condi- 
tion where  our  knowledge  of  the  market  nil!  be  sufficient  to  eliminate 
such  phenomena  entirely;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  that  will  occur 
until  industrial  change  becomes  less  rapid  than  it  is  today.  See  W.  C. , 
Mitchell,  BiumeM  Cycles  (1913)  and  The  B-u*ine*a  Cyde  (1921),  a 
reprint  of  articles  published  in  the  New  York  Evenmo  Poit.      _^ 
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natural  causes  which  affect  the  market  are  very  important, 
but  they  are  not  predictable  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  A 
cold  winter  causes  a  fuel  shortage  because  demand  is  greater, 
and  transportation  may  be  tied  up;  a  warm  winter  means  a 
smaller  demand.  A  cold  spring  reduces  the  demand  for  season- 
able clothes  and  foods.  Again,  the  uncertainty  of  human  de- 
sire makes  a  correct  anticipation  of  the  market  difficult.  A 
"buyers*  strike"  may  develop  which  will  cause  a  decline  in  the 
demand  for  ail  kinds  of- goods,  or  it  may  be  directed  at  specific 
commodities — as  some  of  the  attempts  of  women's  organiza- 
tions to  prevent  the  purchase  of  liigh-priced  butter  and  eggs 
during  the  winter  months.  But  this  difficulty  is  particularly 
important  in  the  sale  of  style  goods.  Styles  may  be  incorrectly 
forecasted  or  popular  styles  may  decline  in  favor  more  rapidly 
than  was  anticipated.  Finally,  the  sales  efforts  of  some  com- 
peting firm  may  prove  to  be  so  effective  that  they  divert  de- 
mand from  other  producers. 

On  the  side  of  supply,  two  very  important  factors  are  com- 
monly difficult  to  forecast.  One  of  these  is  the  volume  of 
goods  which  competing  producers  are  goiag  to  have  for  sale. 
This  is  particularly  difficult  to  forecast  in  a  small  scale 
industry,  such  as  agriculture.  A  large  crop  of  cotton  may 
lead  to  a  general  understanding  that  a  smaller  crop  should 
be  produced,  but  no  one  could  be  certain  until  after  planting 
that  the  suggestion  would  be  generally  observed.  The  sec- 
ond factor  applies  particularly  to  farm  products:  the  volume 
of  production  is  in  a  great  degree  beyond  human  control, 
for  the  action  of  natural  forces  in  determining  the  amount 
and  the  quality  of  a  crop  cannot  be  accurately  predicted. 

Since  many  market  risks  cannot  be  avoided,  they  must  be 
borne  by  ■someone.  But  they  may  often  be  shifted  from  the 
shoulders  of  individual  entrepreneurs  by  means  of  contracts, 
or  divided  among  them  by  means  of  insurance. 

The  Contract  Shifts  Risk. — Risks  are  commonly  shifted  by 
contracts  of  purchase  and  sale!     An  illustration  of  this  metEod 
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of  shiftiDg  risk  can  be  taken  from  the  building  industry.*  A 
corporation  desires  to  construct  an  oflBce  building.  Aft«r  it 
has  decided  upon  the  plans,  it  may  call  for  tenders  from  con- 
tractors. The  contractors  make  their  estimates  on  the  basis 
of  their  knowledge  of  the  construction  business,  and  of  such 
factors  as  the  cost  of  materials,  the  conditions  of  the  labor 
market,  and  the  time  of  year.  Then,  when  the  contract  is 
let,  the  successful  contractor,  probably  on  the  basis  of  previous 
understandings  on  which  he  has  based  his  original  estimate, 
may  proceed  immediately  to  let  sub-contracts  for  materials 
and  for  the  construction  of  certain  parts  of  the  building. 
He  contracts  to  buy  cement,  sand,  stone,  and  steel,  with 
which  to  construct  the  reenforced  concrete  parts  of  the  build- 
ing; he  contracts  for  the  plumbing  and  the  wiring  with  other 
contractors,  who  in  turn  contract  for  the  materials  they  will 
use.  In  this  way  the  original  contractor  avoids  all  risk  to 
himself  save  that  arising  out  of  the  possible  failure  of  some 
of  those  with  whom  he  has  contracted  to  meet  their  obligations, 
and  those  which  arise  out  of  incorrect  estimates  he  may  have 
made  regarding  the  time  of  constructing  his  own  part  of  the 
job,  and  concerning  his  own  expenses  for  labor,  materials,  and 
management.* 

ContTactmg  Minimizes  Total  Risk. — Risk  is  shifted  in  such 
instances;  but  it  is  also  minimized.  Each  one  with  whom  con- 
tracts are  made  is  supposedly  an  expert  in  his  special  field. 
Expert  knowledge  of  the  market  insures,  consequently,  that 
materials  will  be  bought  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances.   This  enables  each  specialist  to  offer  a  price  that  is 

'See  also  pp.  101-102. 

•In  times  when  deliveries  are  uncertain,  and  prices  and  wages  are 
tending  to  inoreaBc  rapidly,  contractors  are  often  unwillinn  to  contract 
to  deliver  at  a  stipulated  price.  Under  such  circumstances  they  may 
shift  the  risk  upon  the  party  desiring  the  building  by  agreeing  to  con- 
struct it  at  cost  plus  an  agreed  lump  sum,  or  tor  a  certain  percentage 
of  cost.  The  cost-plus  contracts  with  the  government  during  the  World 
War  arose  in  part  out  of  such  conditions. 
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lower  than  that  which  the  geoeral  contractor  would  have 
based  his  estimates  on  had  he  himself  been  forced  to  take 
the  entire  risk.  Knowledge  of  the  various  markets  involved 
in  the  construction  of  the  building  is  very  much  greater 
under  these  circumstances  than  it  would  be  if  the  original 
contractor  should  forecast  all  the  markets  and  bear  all  the 
risk.  Consequently,  the  total  risk  is  less.  Furthermw*,  the 
averaging  of  risks  by  those  who  contract  reduces  the  danger 
from  a  failure  to  anticipate  adequately  future  conditions  In 
a  particular  case.  This  is  especially  true  of  those  who  pro- 
vide materials.  They  know  that  there  will  be  losses  on  an 
order  now  and  then  but  that  there  will  be  greater  profit« 
on  other  orders  than  they  had  anticipated.  In  a  competitive 
business,  consequently,  prices  will  be  quoted  that  are  lower 
than  they  could  otherwise  be. 

Similar  examples  are  found  in  merchandising.  The  manu- 
facturer who  has  sold  his  output  for  a  year  in  advance  has 
removed  risk  on  the  demand  side  of  his  market.  If  he  con- 
tracts for  raw  materials  he  has  removed  risk  on  the  side  of 
supply.'  The  farmer  who  sells  his  crop  before  it  is  harvested, 
or  even  before  it  is  planted,  has  removed  risk  on  the  demand 
side.  Those  who  make  such  contracts  may  forego  the  chance 
of  larger  profits  from  a  market  offering  higher  prices  at  ihe 
time  they  are  called  on  to  deliver,  but  they  also  remove  the 
risk  from  a  falling  market. 

Middlemen  and  Market  Risk, — It  has  been  shown  in  earlier 
chapters  that  middlemen  perform  an  important  service  in 
bearing  market  risks.  Raw  material  merchants  buy  directTy 
from  producers,  frequently  before  contracting  for  resale. 
Merchants  are  very  important  in  the  marketing  of  farm  prod- 
ucts. Most  agricultural  products  are  ready  for  market  in 
great  quantities  during  short  seasons,  and  the  function  of 
carrymg  them  over  so  that  they  may  be  consumed  uniformly 
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throughout  the  year  is  performed  in  large  measure  by  whole- 
sale merchants.  Manufacturers  and  other  merchants  some-< 
times  contract  with  these  merchants  for  materials  not  yet 
in  their  possession,  so  that  their  risks  arise  from  both 
the  supply  and  demand  sides  of  the  market.  Merchants 
who  wholesale  manufactured  products  commonly  buy,  or  con- 
tract to  buy,  goods  before  they  are  sold  to  retailers,  and  in 
other  cases  contract  to  sell  to  retailers  before  they  have  the 
goods.  Finally,  retailers  contract  for  and  stock  goods  which 
consumers  have  not  ordered.  The  merchant  is  thus  important 
in  making  it  possible  for  producer  and  consumer  alike  to  shift 
risk.  As  a  specialist  in  distribution  with  an  expert  knowledge 
of  his  markets  he  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  do  this. 

The  Residual  Risk. — But  risk  which  is  shifted  must  be 
borne  by  some  one.  The  manufacturer  and  the  wholesale 
merchant  may  shift  a  large  element  of  risk  by  offsetting  con- 
tracts to  sell  by  contracts  to  buy,  and  vice  versa.  But  the 
"original"  producer  of  raw  materials  and  foods  and  thej£t4^ 
distributor  can  seldom  do  so.  The  farmer,  for  example,  nor- 
mally produces  in  anticipation  of  demand.  Only  in  rare  in- 
stances has  he  contracted  to  sell  before  production  begins.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  distributive  system  the  retailer  can  seldom 
shift  the  risk  he  bears.  He  buys  in  anticipation  of  consumer 
demand.  If  that  demand  fails  to  materialize  he  must  suffer 
loss. 

Organized  Dealing  in  "Futures." — ^The  shifting  of  risk  by 
means  of  the  purchase  and  sale  of  contracts  for  future  delivery 
is  so  important  that  the  future  markets  in  some  trades  center 
in  oi^anized  exchanges  which  facilitate  and  control  transac- 
tions of  this  kind.  Exchanges  have  become  very  useful  in 
the  market  for  certain  staple  raw  materials,  particularly  grain 
and  cotton. 

These  organized  exchanges  afford  a  mechanism  widely  used 
in  shifting  market  risks.  The  principal  organization  features 
of  the  ordinary  exchange  may  be  briefly  summarized.    The 
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oL^ect  of  the  organization  is  to  facilitate  the  market  activities 
of  its  members.  It  does  not  buy  or  sell  products  as  an  organ- 
ization. But  it  provides  a  place  in  which  trading  can  be  car- 
ried on.  Some  exchanges  are  formed  to  regulate  and  facilitate 
dealings  in  a  wide  variety  of  merchandise,  but  others  confine 
their  activities  to  a  narrow  range  of  products  ot  even  to  a 
single  one.  Examples  of  the  first  class  arc  the  Boston  and 
New  York  produce  exchanges  and  the  Chicago  Mercantile 
Exchange.  The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Minneapolis 
Chamber  of  Commerce  are  examples  of  those  in  which  deal- 
ing is  confined  to  a  few  products,  chiefly  grains.  The  New 
Orleans  and  New  York  cotton  exchanges  are  confined  to  trad- 
ing in  a  single  commodity.  Many  exchanges,  however,  do  not 
provide  for  future  trading. 

The  chief  functions  of  exchanges  as  they  relate  to  trading 
in  contracts  for  future  delivery  ("futures")  are: 

1.  To  provide  a  trading  place. 

2.  To  determine  who  may  be  members  and  who  may  use 
the  exchange. 

3.  To  regulate  business  dealings. 

4.  To  establish  uniform  grades  for  products  and  a  sy8t«m 
of  inspection. 

5.  To  assist  in  settling  disputes. 

6.  To  acquire  and  disseminate  market  news,* 

Shifting  Risk  through  Hedging:  Terminal  Elevators. — 
That  a  trader  may  gain  or  lose  as  a  result  of  transactions  on 
the  exchange  is  evident  without  illustration.    But  that  loss 

'  For  more  detailed  descriptions  of  the  orgaoizcd  exchanges  the  reader 
is  referred  to  any  of  the  following:  H.  C.  Emery,  SpccuUilion  on  the 
Stock  and  Produce  Eichangi's  of  the  United  Slates,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and  Public  Law,  Vol.  VII  (1896); 
H.  H-  Brace,  The  Value  of  Organized  Speculation  (1913);  James  E. 
Boyle,  Speculation  and  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  (1920);  L.  D.  H. 
Weld,  The  Marketing  of  Farm  Products  (1915);  Report  of  the  Federal 
Trade  CommiBsion  on  the  Grain  Trade  (1920),  Vol.  V. 
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may  be  avoided  by  operating  on  the  future  market  is  not    | 
always  realized.     This  is  accomplished  through  what  is  called  I 
"hedging."     Hedging  involves  contracting  to  purchase  or  sell  i] 
in  the  future  market  at  the  same  time  that  a  regular  buai-  1 
ness  transaction  of  an  opposite  nature  is  started,  which  is  | 
also  to  culminate  in  the  future.    That  is,  a  purchase  of  goods  ,' 
to  be  sold  later  is  offset  by  a  sale  of  goods  for  future  delivery 
to  be  purchased  later  in  the  "future"  market,  or,  vice  versa, 
a  sale  is  offset  by  a  purchase.    This  is  dene  on  the  assumption  ) 
that  prices  in  the  cash  and  future  markets  tend  to  moveto-   \ 
gether.     Hedging  is  not  confined  to  the  exchange  organized 
for  futxire  dealings.     It  is  simply  facilitated  thereby. 

One  of  the  most  important  examples  of  hedging  is  found  in 
the  operations  of  the  terminal  elevator  companies  of  the  grain 
trade.  These  merchants  buy  grain  as  it  comes  from  the 
country  districts  during  the  fall  and  hold  it  over  until  it  is 
wanted  by  the  mills  or  by  other  buyers.  Since  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  grain  are  handled  in  this  way  by  a  single 
dealer,  it  is  evident  that  a  very  s^ri>ill  fhnngf.  ji^  pr^fp  might, 
result  in  enormous  loss  or  even  bankruptcy..*  To  take  this 
chance  the  elevator  company  would  be  forced  to  pay  less  for 
the  grain  in  the  tirst  place,  for  it  could  not  take  the  risk  of 
such  losses  without'  the  opportunity  likewise  to  make  large 
offsetting  profits.  The  existeace  of  a  future  market  for  wheat, 
however,  through  the  system  of  hedging,  enables  the  elevator 
to  protect  itself  against  just  such  losses.  For  wheat  bought  ) 
on  the  cash  market  can  be  immediately  hedged  by  making,  a  ; 
3ale  on  the.  pxphangR  for  future  Hpiivpfv~  This"  reduces  the 
Tikelihood  of  loss,  and  so  the  elevator  can  safely  pay  a  higher 
price  for  the  grain  it  stores.  The  elevator's  proBt  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  price  paid  for  the  grain,  and  the  future 
price  at  which  the  hedging  sale  was  made,  after  deductions 
are  made  for  the  cost  of  carrying  the  wheat,  interest  on  plant, 

*  Many  single  elevators  have  storage  room  for  more  than  a.  million 
bushels,  and  some  of  the  grain  companies  own  several  elevators. 
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insurance,  organisation  expenses,  and  so  on.  If  the  cash 
price  is  too  high  at  a  given  time  as  compared  with  the  future 
price,  it  is  evident  that  the  terminal  dealers  will  not  find  such 
transactions  profitable.^" 

Contracting  for  Future  Delivery. — A  few  illustrations  of 
the  way  in  which  such  protection  operates  will  assist  the  dis- 
cussion. In  each  of  the  illustrations  it  has  been  assumed  that 
the  coat  of  carrying  the  grain  from  September  to  May  plus 
a  reasonable  profit  is  5  cents.  It  is  also  assumed  that  the 
grain  originally  purchased  was  delivered  to  meet  the  future 
contract  to  deliver.  But  the  elevator  need  not,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  and  usually  does  not,  hold  the  cosh  grain  it  buys  to  make 
delivery.  This  will  be  shown  later.  '  But  it  makes  the  later 
illustrations  more  easily  understood  to  assume  at  thb  point  in 
the  discussion  that  actual  delivery  of  the  original  grain  is 
made.  When  that  is  done,  however,  the  transaction  is  really 
no  different  from  the  contracting  method  previously  described. 

Case  1 
Sought  cash  vheat  September  10  at  $1.50.    Sold  September 

10  for  May  delivery  at »1.55 

May  price  at  'which  wheat  could  have  been  sold  on  the  cash  . 

market  had  the  elevator  not  sold  on  September  10. , . .     1.6S 

Lobs  or  gain,  without  future  contract 90.00 

Casb  2 
Bought  cash  wheat  September  10  at  $1.50,    Sold  Sqitember 

10  for  May  delivery  at $1.65 

May  price  at  which  wheat  could  have  been  sold  on  the  cash 

market  had  the  elevator  not  sold  on  September  10 1.6S 

Profit  foregone  through  future  contract $0.10 

"See,  however,  the  Report  oj  the  Federal  Trade  Commiation  on 
Wheal  Prices  for  the  1820  Crop  (Dec.  13,  1B20),  pp.  52-59,  where  hedg- 
ing with  the  future  price  of  graiD  below  the  cash  price,  and  fluctuating 
rapidly  and  within  a  wide  ranse,  ia  described.    See  also  pp.  370-371 
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Bought  cash  vheat  aeptember  10  at  $1.50.    Sold  September 

10  for  May  delivery  at I1.6B 

May  price  at  which  wheat  would  have  been  sold  on  the  cash 

market  had  the  elevator  not  sold  on  September  10. .  • .      1.05 

Loss  avoided  through  future  contract $0.60 

Trade  and  Spe(:t)lative  Prc^.— To  understand  the  advan- 
tages that  arise  from  trniaactioo?  of  tiiis  kind  it  is  essential 
to  distinguish  between'  what  is  called  "trade  profit"  and 
"speculative  profit,''"  The  former  ig  the  profit  which  a  mer- 
chant expects  to  get-  for:  performing  his  part  of  marketing. 
Thus,  the  terminal  grain  dealer's  service  is  to  hold  grain  over 
from  periods  of  abundant  production  for  use  in  periods  of 
scarcity.  The  trade  profit  of  the  dealer  who  hedges  arises.' 
out  of  the  difference  between  the  price  at  which  cash  grain  is 
bought  on  a  given  day  and  the  price  at  which  future  grain  is  . 
sold  on  that  day."  Because  the  price  of  grain  may  fall  be-  ' 
fore  he  sells  his  grain,  the  dealer  hedges.  His  trade  profit  is 
thereby  protected.  He  foregoes,  however,  the  opportunity  of 
making  a  speculative  profit  which  would  arise  from  a  favor- 
able price  change.  The  manufacturer,  likewise,  who  fears  Ibss 
because  of  price  changes  may  protect  his  manufacturii^  profit 
by  dealing  in  future  contracts.^" 

In  the  illustrations  given  these  situations  can  be  traced. 
In  every  case,  the  terminal  elevator  bought  wheat  at  $1.60 
and  immediately  sold  it  at  $1.56  for  future  delivery.    The 

"Bee  S.  8.  Huebner,  "The  Fuoctiona  of  Produce  Exchanges,"  in  the 
AnJuUi  of  the  American  Academji  o}  Polilical  and  Sodai  Sciences,  Vol. 
XXXVin  (1911),  pp,  3«ff. 

"  But  see  p.  370. 

"See  the  statement  of  F.  M.  Crosby  before  the  Coromittee  on  Agri- 
culture, House  of  Rcpresentalives.  Jan.,  1921.  This  cnn  be  found  in 
Fulurea  Trading,  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Tnde, 
pp.  29-49. 
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profit  from  such  traosactioos  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  cost 
of  carrying  the  grain  from  September  until  delivery  is  due  in 
May  will  be  less  than  the  margin  between  the  cash  and  future 
prices  at  which  the  elevator  bought  and  sold.  Tn  the  &^t 
case,  hedging  was  imnecessary,  for  when  May  came  the  cash 
price  was  $1.55,  the  price  the  dealer  had  anticipated  as  neces- 
sary to  net  him  a  profit.  In  the  second  case,  a  speculative 
gain  of  10  cents  was  lost  as  a  result  of  hedging.  For  although 
the  cash  price  was  $1.65  the  dealer's  grain  had  been  sold  at 
11.55.  But  in  the  last  case  the  cash  price  had  declined  to 
$1.05.  If  the  elevator  had  not  hedged,  it  would  have  lost 
50  cents  a  bushel  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  carrying  the  grain. 
It  is  to  avoid  such  losses  as  this  that  the  hedge  is  used. 

The  Country  Elevator  Hedges. — The  country  elevator  may 
likewise  hedge.  Some  time  always  elapses  before  grain  can 
reach  the  market.  Furthermore,  the  elevator  may  wish  to 
hold  it,  or  may  be  unable  to  get  cars  in  which  to  ship  it. 
Whatever  the  cause,  if  time  must  elapse  between  purchase  and 
sale  of  grain,  there  is  danger  of  loss.'*  When  the  grain  is 
finally  sold,  the  country  elevator  owner  has  no  more  need  foF 
the  hedging  sale,  since  hia  own  grain  is  sold.  But  until  he 
cancels  this  hedging  sale,  he  bears  the  risk  of  a  rise  in  price 
on  the  grain  he  must  purchase  to  meet  his  contract  when  it  is 
due."  To  avoid  that  risk  his  representative  on  the  exchange 
purchases  the  same  amount  of  wheat  for  delivery  at  the  date. 

"It  is  by  no  meaDs  the  universal  practice  of  country  elevators  to 
hedge.  And  elevators  may  hedge  only  a  part  of  their  purchases,  and 
speculate  with  the  othere.  Often  grain  ia  sold  as  soon  as  it  is  pur- 
chased. But  the  need  to  hedge  is  not  eliminated.  It  is  simply  shifted 
to  the  new  buyer  who  then  bears  the  market  risk.  Far  discussion  of 
the  prevalence  of  hedging  among  coimtr>'  elevators  see  the  Report  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commissiort  on  the  Grain  Trade  (1920),  Vol.  I,  pp- 
213-214. 

"Delivery  will  not  be  due  on  the  future  sale  until  the  future  month 
in  which  the  contract  comes  due  arrives.  The  grain  in  the  elevator'" 
haoda  ia,  however,  commonly  sold  before  that  time  arrives. 
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his  future  sate  is  due.'*  An  illustration  of  the  nortDal  situation 
will  make  this  clear.  The  order  in  which  the  transactions 
cM^cur  is  sho,ym  by  the  numbers  in  parentheses. 


Pitrekates 

(1)  Boi^ht  cash  nhept  Sep- 
tember 30  at    81^ 

<4)  Bought  December  wheat' 
Oetoljer   10  at    '..  1.53 

Total  purchases S3J)2 


(2)  Sold-  fu-    December    de- 

livery September  30  at.S152 

(3)  Sold'cash  wheat  October 

10.  at  ■ IJO 

Total   soles    S3.03 


The  dealer  buys  grain  when  the  price  in  the  central  market 
is  $1.50  and  hedges  by  selling  for  future  delivery,  say  Decem- 
ber wheat  at  $1.S2.  In  a  few  days  his  grain  is  at  the  market, 
and  it  may  be  that  the  same  prices  prevail.  In  that  case  he 
can  buy  in  his  hedge  at  the  same  future  rate  and  sell  his  grain 
at  the  same  cash  rate  which  prevailed  when  he  made  the 
original  transactions."  If  prices  have  fluctuated  in  the  mean- 
time, however,  and  the  price  of  cash  grain  has  gone  down, 
the  actual  grain  must  be  sold  at  the  lower  cash  price.  But, 
e i npp  fiitiirf^  i^fippQ  and  cash  prices  normally  v^rv  in  (hf  °"™ 
direction,  he  can  buy  in  his  future  at  the  lower  price  likely 
to  prevail  for  futures  and  so  maintain  his  profit.  It  is  such 
a  contingency  which  is  hedged  against.  In  other  words,  noth- 
ing  is  made  or  lost  on  the  future  transactions.''  That  is  the 
aim,  for  the  shipper's  profit  is  made  from  his  trading  activities 

"  Ad  operation  of  this  kind  is  fully  described,  op.  cil.,  pp.  20S-213. 

"Aa  the  central  market  prices  only  arc  used  in  the  illustration  no 
profit  to  the  country  merchant  is  shown.  But  the  price  at  which  he 
buys  from  the  farmer  ia  normally  less  than  the  cash  price  in  the  central 
murket,  in  this  case  S1.50,  by  the  cost  of  handling  and  shipping  plus 
his  profit. 

"Some  expense  is  involved,  of  course,  but  it  ia  principally  the  brok- 
erage fee  paid  the  elevator'a  central  market  representative  for  carrying 
out  the  hedging  operatiooe  on  the  exchange.  There  is  alao  danger  of  a 
change  in  the  spread  between  the  cash  and  future  price. 
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at  the  country  market.    A  transaction  carried  out  under  these 
conditions  is  shown  below." 


Purckages 

Sales 

<1)  Bought  cash  wheat  Sep- 
tember 30  at «J0 

(4)  Bought  December  wheat 

October  10  at 1.43 

(2)  Sold  for  December  de- 

Uvery  September  30  at.»1.52 
-  (3)  Sold  cash  wheat  October 

10  at 1.40 

Manufacturers  May  Hedge. — Hedging  is  also  practiced  by- 
manufacturers.  The  miller  may  buy  wheat  in  September  to 
manufacture  into  flour  to  be  ready  for  sale  in  April.  If  at 
the  time  he  buys  the  grain  he  can  sell  the  flour  for  April 
delivery,  the  contract  of  sale  will  assure  that  profit  will  result 
from  his  manufacturing  operations,  assuming  that  he  sold  at  a 
price  which  would  net  a  profit  on  the  milling  operations. 
Again,  he  may  sell  flour  for  future  delivery,  estimating  the 
costs  on  existing  market  prices.  He  can  then  go  into  the 
market  at  the  same  time  and  buy  wheat  for  future  delivery. 
In  either  of  these  cases  the  profits  are  protected:  is  the  first, 
against  a  fall  in  the  price  of  flour;  in  the  second,  against  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  wheat,  ^ 

But  if  the  miller  buys  wheat  in  September  to  manufacture 
into  flour  and  cannot  sell  it  for  future  delivery,*"  or  if  he 
sells  flour  for  future  delivery  and  has  not  purchased  the  wheat, 
he  may  hedge  in  the  future  market  by  purchasing  wheat  for  ■• 

"The  terminal  elevator,  also,  usually  sells  its  grain  and  buy*  in  ita 
hedges  before  the  future  contract  matures. 

"This  is  the  usual  situation  early  in  the  crop  year.  In  this  oountiy, 
for  example,  grain  moves  east  from  the  growing  areas.  As  it  paases 
through  various  milling  centers  the  mills,  or  merchants,  must  purchase 
enough  grain  to  meet  future  needB— when  grain  is  less  plentiful.  If 
mills  wish  to  be  assured  of  grain  with  particular  characteristica  they 
must  buy  early  or  they  may  be  unable  to  purchase  it  later,  except  at  a 
high  premium.  Because  of  these  facts  most  mills  do  buy  eady,  and 
possess  a  large  storage  capacity. 
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future  delivery.  Generally  speaking,  the  price  of  flour  fol- 
lows the  price  of  wheat,  so  that  by  the  sale  or  purchase  of 
wheat  for  future  delivery  on  the  basis  of  existing  prices,  any 
important  changes  in  the  price  of  flour  can  be  hedged  against. 
If  the  prices  of  flour  and  wheat  go  down  in  the  meantime,  a 
loss  will  result  to  the  miller  who  has  not  sold  his  flour,  because 
the  wheat  he  bought  at  a  higher  price  will  have  to  be  sold  as 
flour  at  the  reduced  price.  If,  however,  when  wheat  was 
bought  in  the  flrst  place  a  sale  of  wheat  was  made  for  this 
future  date,  the  grain  to  make  the  delivery  could  now  be 
bought  at  a  lower  price.  But  it  would  be  delivered  at  the 
higher  price  at  which  the  future  was  originally  sold.  The  grain  I 
on  this  transaction  compensates  for  the  loss  on  the  wheat  made  | 
into  flour.  When  the  miller  sells  flour  but  does  not  possess  the 
wheat  he  may  protect  himself  by  buying  wheat  for  future  de- 
livery." By  these  transactions  loss  is  minimized.  But  simi- 
larly, of  course,  any  speculative  gain  that  might  have  resulted 
from  the  original  purchases  or  sales  wilt  likewise  be  eliminated. 
In  other  words,  the  miller  will  make  only  his  manufactur- 
ing proflt;  no  speculative  profit  or  loss  of  importance  will 
result. 

Cotton  manufacturers  sometimes  buy  cotton  from  merchants 
before  the  crop  has  matured,  and  the  merchant  may  in  turn 
buy  it  from  other  dealers,  simply  taking  a  trade  profit  for  his 
activity  in  caring  for  the  manufacturer  while  shifting  the 
actual  speculation  to  the  other  dealer.  And  manufacturers 
in  a  number  of  lines  may  to  some  degree  avoid  risks  in  their  . 
market  by  buying  and  selling  tor  future  delivery  raw  materials 
which  they  plan  to  use. 

Other  Benefits  from  Hedging. — Even  the  farmer  benefits 
greatly  from  hedging,  although  he  does  not  usually  take  an 

"The  miller  will  probably  not  use  the  actual  wheat  purchased,  for  it 
may  not  prove  to  be  of  the  quality  deaired.  He  will  go  into  the  market 
and  get  the  quality  he  wishes  and  sell  the  future  previously  purchased. 
The  loM  or  gain  on  the  one  traosactioD  thus  tends  to  counteract  ttM 
loss  or  gain  on  the  other. 
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active  part  in  it.*^  ^t  is  evident  that  without  hedging,  grain, 
for  example,  could  not  be  dumped  on  the  market  by  the  farmer 
in  80  short  a  time  as  it  is  without  enormous  risks  being  run 
by  those  who  buy  jjc.  When  buyers  cannot  adequately  hedge 
against  price  declines,  they  have  to  discount  the  possible  loss 
from  price  changes  in  order  to  cover  the  larger  risk  they  bear. 
They  cannot  bear  the  risks  without  a  wide  margin  between  the 
price  they  pay  the  grower  and  the  price  which  prevails  in 
their  selling  market. 

Financing  is  rendered  safer  when  crops  can  be  hedged. 
Bankers  hesitate  to  finance  speculative  undertakings  and  con- 
sequently will  not  loan  a  large  percentage  of  the  present  mar- 
ket value  on  unhedged  crops.  Bankers  in  central  markets  in 
particular  often  require  merchants  to  whom  they  loan  to  hedge 
their  transactions  when  that  is  possible.*" 

All  Risk  is  not  Eliminated. — It  must  not  be  assumed,  how- 
ever, that  hedging  removes  all  danger  of  loss.  As  the  delivery 
month  approaches  the  tendency  is  for  the  cash  price  and  the 
future  price  for  tliat  month  to  approach  each  other.  In  other 
words  the  "spread"  between  the  cash  price  and  the  future 

"Boyle  states  that  in  August,  1919,  when  the  price  of  com  beg&n  to 
fall  ronny  large  tarmera,  assured  o(  their  crop,  sold  it  for  future  deliv- 
ery. In  this  way  they  protected  themselves  againet  any  further  drop 
in  price  which  might  take  place  before  their  own  crop  was  harvested. 
See  J.  E.  Boyle,  Speculation  and  the  Chicago  Board  oj  Trade,  p.  36. 

""The  millers  and  the  grain  men,  buying  .  .  .  much  larger  quantities 
of  graiD  than  they  require  for  their  immediate  purposes,  arc  compelled 
to  borrow  money  entirely  out  o(  all  proportion  to  the  amount  of  capital 
which  they  have  invested  in  their  business.  These  loans  are  sometimes 
secured  by  warehouse  receipts  for  grain,  but  as  the  price  of  grain  may 
decline  very  sharply  and  suddenly,  the  conaen-ative  banker  cannot 
depend  entirely  upon  the  grain  as  security,  but  must  insist  that  the 
borrower  hedge  bis  purcha.°e»,  either  through  the  sale  of  flour  or  the 
selling  of  futures  on  one  of  the  grain  exchanges,  thus  insuring  both  the 
borrower  and  the  banker  against  severe  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the 
grain."  This  is  a  paragraph  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  F.  O.  Wet- 
more,  President  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  and  printed  for 
the  ChicaKO  Board  of  Trade. 
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price  tends  to  narrow.  Now  when  the  hedging  transaction  / 
compels  the  operator  to  go  into  the  market  to  buy  or  sell,  ai 
sli^t  variation  in  this  spread  may  cause  him  to  lose  or  gain,  | 
as  the  case  may  be.  This  can  be  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the 
country  elevator.  Suppose  it  buys  on  a  11.50  basis  and  sells 
its  future  OD  a  $1.57  basis,  and  that  when  the  wheat  gets  to 
market  the  cash  price  has  gone  up  to  $1.53  and  the  future  to 


(1)  Bought  caeh  wheat  Sep- 
tember 30  at  S1.S0 

(4)  Bought  May  wheat  Oc- 
tober 30  at IM 


{2)  Sold    May    wheat    Sei>- 

ten*er  30  at  tW 

(3)  Sold  cash  wheal  October 

30  at   153. 

Total  $3.10 

OaJD  or  Loea j  DO 


$1.60.  No  gain  or  loss  is  evident.  But  suppose  that  in  the 
meantime  the  spread  narrows;  it  is  then  evident  that,  as  a 
result,  a  gain  has  accrued.    This  is,  of  course,  the  normal 


Pwcluuei 

SaUt 

(1)  Bought  CBBh  wheat  Sep- 
tember 30  at  $150 

(4)  Bought  May  wheat  Oc- 

(2)  Sold    May    wheat    Sep- 

tember 30  at  $157 

(3)  Sold  cash  wheat  October 

Total    $3.08 

ToUl    $3.07 

Gain  $  .01 

result,  since  cash  and  future  prices  tend  to  converge  as  future  \ 
months  draw  nearer.  Although  the  change  in  the  spread 
would  theoretic  afly  tie  small  in  the  short  period  of  time  nor- 
mally elapsing  before  the  grain  reaches  the  market,  it  may 
actually  be  very  great,  and  may  either  increase  or  decrease. 
Had  the  spread  widened  a  loss  would  have  resulted,  as  is  shown 
on  page  372.  Buv  such  losses  are  usually  relatively  small, 
and  unless  pri^pe  are  greatly  "out  of  line"  they  are  not  to  be 
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(1)  Bought  cash  wheat  Sep- 
tember 30  at  SISO 

(4)  Bought  May  wheat  Oo 

tobetW  at  I^ 


(2)  Sold    May    wheat    Sep- 

tember 30  at  SI  J!7 

(3)  Sold  cash  wheat  October 

30  at 150- 


Total   . 
LOM   .... 


.  tarn 


compared  with  the  risk  of  loss  through  changes  in  prices  when 
no  hedge  is  made.'*  Terminal  elevators  E<Hnetimes  increase 
their  profit  by  buying  in  their  hedge  at  times  when  the  spread 
narrows  more  than  is  nanual.  This  will  increase  their  profits, 
because,  as  it  will  be  remembered,  the  spread  at  the  time  they 
bought  cash  wheat  and  sold  it  for  future  delivery  was  enough 
to  cover  the  costs  of  carrying  it  in  addition  to  some  profit. 
And  80,  if  the  spread  at  the  time  of  sale  has  narrowed  more 
than  the  normal  amount,  the  profit  is  increased  by  so  much. 
They  can  buy  again  when  the  spread  becomes  Donnal. 

Speculation. — Hedging  is  most  successfully  carried  on  in 
the  sale  of  products  which  are  traded  upon  exchanges  organized 
for  future  dealing.  On  such  markets  the  play  of  demand  and 
supply  tends  to  keep  the  spreads  between  markets  and  between 
present  and  future  prices  normal,  that  is,  at  an  amount  just 
sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  carrying  the  product  to  the  future 
time,  or  from  market  to  market.  It  seems,  furth^aorgT  that 
f'-HyitfT^'T"^^  ''  '  I  II  ''"f'  "°"fiili1Pi¥i  vr""'|'T^«cW^ 
!  tion,  that  is,  on  buying  and  selling  which  are  aonPSnly  for  the 
'  purpose  of  making  a  speculative  as  opposed  to  a  trade  pro&t. 
It  is  asserted  that  such  speculation  on  the  exchanges  cannot  be 
prohibited  without  making  impossible  the  most  efficient  hedg- 
ing. There  is  much  difficulty,  for  example,  in  learning  who  is 
speculating.  In  a  given  trade  both  parties  may  be  spcculat- 
"  During  the  spring  of  1920,  however,  largely  because  of  traosporltH 
tion  congestioo,  the  cash  price  was  often  higher  than  the  future  price, 
and  delivery  was  so  uncertain- that  hedging' cbuld  not  be  so  readily 
and  safely  indulged  in.  See  Report  oj  the  Federai  Trade  CommMMOM 
on  Wheal  Prices  for  the  19£0  Crop,  pp.  62-59.  \ 
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ing,  or  only  one  may  be  speculating,  or  neither  may  be  specu- 
lating. Furthermore,  if  apeculative  trading  were  prohibited  it 
18  likely  that  the  future  market  would  be  far  lesa^^fficient 
than  it  is  now.  For  seldom  do  the  desires  of  "real"  buyers 
and  sellers  coincide.  Thus  terminal  elevators,  which  are 
"legitimate"  sellers,  might  be  selhng  heavily  at  certain  seasons, 
whereas  millers,  who  are  "legitimate"  buyers,  are  assumed  to 
buy  more  or  leas  uniformly  throughout  the  year."  A  large 
part  of  the  grain  crop  is  sold  by  growers  in  the  fall.  And  i 
there  were  no  speculators  the  natural  tendency  would  1 
prices  to  drop  very  low  at  tha^Jime.*"  Buyers  would  be  un- 
willing, furthermore,  to  buy  the  grain  without  taking  out  a 
larger  margin  than  they  do.  But  when  there  are  speculators  I 
m  the  market  there  is  a  chance  to  hedge.  If  prices  tend  to  \ 
decline,  someone  begins  to  buy  as  a  speculation.  Such  buy- 
ing tends  to  check  the  decline,  and  thereby  to  steady  t\\e 
price,  unless  the  judgment  of  an  effective  number  of  traders 
indicates  that  the  price  is  still  higher  than  conditions  war- 
rant. If  prices  go  up,  thbse  who  have  been  holding  to  sell 
at  a  higher  price  begin  to  sell  and  the  rise  is  checked.  If 
prices  go  down  and  speculators  truly  anticipate  an  advance, 
the  purchases  of  speculators  tend  to  increase  prices  and  so 
to  curtail  present  consumption,  thus  leaving  a  larger  supply  for 
the  future.*'  But  if  the  supply  is  large  the  action  of  -specu- 
lators in  selling  or  in  keeping  out  of  the  market  forces  prices 

■They  do  not  appear  to  do  so,  however,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
great  variatioos  in  their  weekly  outputs.  See  James  E.  Boyle,  The 
Lau  o]  Supply  and  Demand  and  Ike  Wheat  Market  (1921),  p.  34. 

"  It  is  commonly  asBumed  that  grain  prices  are  depressed  in  the  fall, 
but  impartial  studies  do  not  entirely  bear  out  that  assumption.  See,  for 
example,  J.  E.  Pope,  "Can  the  Farmer  Realize  Higher  Prices  for  His 
Crop*  by  Holding  Them?"  Qw}Tterly  Journal  oj  Ecoriomica,  Vol.  XXX 
(IQIS),  pp.  805-831. 

"Another  type  of  speculation  arises  from  watchii^  prices  in  all  mar- 
kets, and  involves  the  purchase  and  sale  of  merchandise  in  maricets 
which  are  not  "in  line."  This  tends  to  bring  them  back  into  line  and 
BO  to  keep  the  national  and  international  markets  "in  line." 
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down.    In  this  manner  consumption  is  encouraged  and  a  glut 
in  the  market  at  a  later  time  is  avoided. 

Effect  on  Prices. — It  is  often  assumed  that  because  grain 
and  other  products  dealt  in  on  the  exchanges  change  hands 
many  times  there  results  a  great  deal  of  duplication  of  effort 
and  of  useless  handling.'*  It  is  further  assumed,  sometimes, 
that  "everyone  takes  out  a  profit."  But  a  consideration  of 
the  nature  of  future  trading  will  show  that  this  assumption 
ia  false.  There  is  no  direct  coat  over  the  brokerage  fee,  now 
one-quarter  cent  per  bushel  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 
Many  transactions  are  offset  by  other  transactions  and  are 
canceled  through  the  machinery  of  the  exchanges.  In  such 
cases  the  actual  transfer  of  title  does  not  take  place.  Delivery 
I-  consists  in  the  delivery  of  a  warehouse  receipt.  Consequently, 
physical  handling  does  not  occur  unless  a  real  manufacturing 
or  trade  need  causes  the  removal  of  the  product  from  ware- 
house to  factory,  or  from  one  city  to  another.  Most  of  the 
future  transactions  simply  change  the  ownership  of  the  grain. 
Furthermore,  in  regard  to  the  second  point,  prices  cannot  be 
definitely  shifted  up  or  down  for  any  period  of  time  as  a  result 
of  the  activities  on  the  exchange.  For  the  factors  that  ulti- 
mately determine  the  price  of  the  product  rest  on  fundamental 
conditions  of  demand  and  supply  outside  the  exchange  itself. 
The  average  speculative  purchase  or  sale  on  the  exchange  is 
based  on  the  estimated  trend  of  prices  and  of  itself  has  no  more 
"The  Federal  Trade  Commission  estimates  that  the  average  aimual 
votume  of  future  trading  in  the  priocipal  cereals  since  1884  has  ranged 
from  16,000,000,000  to  23^,000,000  bushels.  Moat  of  these  sales  were 
on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  In  recent  years  the  average  crop  of 
wheat,  the  principal  grain  sold  on  future  contracts,  haa  ranged  from 
two-thirds  to  a  billion  bushels  per  annum,  and  the  com  crop  has  beea 
around  one  billion.  In  view  of  the  increased  size  of  the  crops  (the 
wheat  crop  was  498,550,000  buahets  in  1S80  and  1,025301,000  in  1916), 
it  is  evident  that  future  trading  ia  relatively  leat  important  than 
formerly.  Thus,  for  the  period  1884-1888  the  average  annual  future 
sales  were  23,600,000,000  bushels;  for  lBU-igi8  they  were  19,4O0j00O,O0O 
bushels.  See  Report  a]  the  Federal  Trade  Commiuum  on  thie  QTaiit 
Trade  (1920).  Vol.  V,  p.  42. 
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than  a  temporary  effect  thereon.  If  many  sales  of  a  given  lot 
of  grain  occur  on  a  rising  market,  it  is  true  that  each  successive 
seller  will  make  a  speculative  profit.  But  if  the  owner  of  an- 
other lot  of  grain  held  it  until  the  peak  was  reached  and  then 
sold,  he  would  reap  the  full  profit  which  was  divided  among 
the  several  owners  of  the  first  lot.  The  effect  in  the  last  case, 
furthermore,  would  be  to  force  the  price  up — since  grain  was 
held  off  the  market — whereas  the  effect  of  the  several  succes- 
sive sales  in  the  former  case  might  check  the  rise,  because 
many  buyers  would  have  purchased  at  the  lower  prices.  As 
prices  rose,  consequently,  the  buying  side  would  be  less  im- 
portant and  less  prone  to  become  fearful  lest  they  he  unable 
to  obtain  supplies.  And  so  less  pressure  would  be  exerted ,. 
on  the  buying  side. 

The  case  is  made  more  evident  when  a  falling  market  is 
considered.  Then  each  successive  seller  takes  a  loss,  not  a 
profit.  The  fact,  besides,  that  there  is  a  constant  market 
for  futures  enables  a  holder  to  sell  quickly  on  a  decline  and  so 
to  shift  the  risk.  This  makes  it  possible  to  prevent  large  in- 
dividual losses. 

Evils  of  Speculation. — No  discussion  of  speculation  is  com- 
plete without  mention  of  the  rect^nized  evils  which  accom- 
pany it.*"    In  brief,  the  commonly  recognijed  evils  are: 

1.  Trading  by  inexperienced  persons. 

2.  Trading  with  insuflScient  capital. 

3.  Manipulation  of  prices. 

(1)  Trading  by  inexperienced  persons  usually  brings  unfor- 
tunate consequences  to  them.  Their  lack  of  knowledge  keeps 

'The  reader  is  referred  to  the  apecial  treatises  mentioned  on  p.  362 
for  detailed  discussion  of  these  points.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
these  evils  of  speculation  are  true  of  all  speculation.  They  tend  to  be 
minimiEed  on  organieed  exchanges — because  rules  of  the  exchange  are 
made  to  reduce  them.  On  the  other  hand,  some  contend  that  the  pres* 
ence  of  an  exchange  leads  many  people  to  speculate  who  would  not 
othenrise  do  so. 
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them  from  forecaeting  the  market  properly,  and  in  Uie  end  gen- 
erally leads  to  heavy  losses  which  they  are  unable  to  recoup. 
But  such  trading  may  have  an  unfortunate  effect  on  the  mar- 
ket, as  the  transactions  of  the  inexperienced  "lamb"  who  does 
not  properly  forecast  the  market  may  force  the  price  away 
from  the  normal  trend. 

(2)  The  danger  from  trading  on  inadequate  capital  lies  in 
the  loss  it  may  cause  innocent  traders  who  have  made  future 
contracts  with  a  defaulting  party.  If,  for  example,  a  speculator 
has  sold  for  future  delivery  and  cannot  deliver  because  prices 
have  risen  above  his  ability  to  buy,  he  may  cause  failure  to 
other  persons  who  had  depended  on  that  trade.  In  many  or- 
ganized exchanges  this  danger  is  guarded  against  by  forcing 
traders  to  keep  a  deposit^  with  the  exchange,  which  must  be 
kept  large  enough  to  cover  any  differences  between  the  price 
at  which  they  have  bargained  to  deliver  or  toaccept  tutm^ 
and  the  current  price  of  the  futures  in  the  market!  Individual 
brokers  may  also,  in  the  absence  of  compulsion  by  the  ex- 
change, call  on  traders  whom  they  represeat  to  protect  their 
transactions  by  margins.*" 

(3)  There  are  two  common  means  of  manipulating  a  future 
market.  One  is  to  send  out  false  news  of  market  conditions. 
The  other  is  to  carry  on  operations  opposed  to  the  correct  trend 
of  the  market.  By  such  means  it  is  hoped  to  stampede  the 
market  in  the  wrong  direction  so  that  when  the  normal  forces 
do  begin  to  function  the  manipulators  can  gain  a  larger  profit. 
For  example,  by  selling,  prices  may  be  forced  down.  If  the 
normal  trend  is  upward,  the  manipulators  may  buy  at  the 
lower  price  and  hold  for  the  high  price  which  follows.  Again, 
with  many  persons  "short"  in  the  market,  i.  e.,  having  sold  for 
future  delivery  goods  they  have  not  yet  purchased,  a  large  part 
of  the  available  supply  may  be  "cornered,"  i.  e.,  held  by  one 
person  or  a  small  group  who  will  not  sell,  so  that  the  "shorts". 

"The  variouB  means  by  which  exchanges  and  individual  traders  guard 
against  this  danger  are  described  in  the  Report  oj  the  Federal  Trttdt 
Commission  on  the  Grain  Trade,  Vol.  V.  pp.  155-167,  229-332. 
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will  have  to  pay  a  high  price  to  those  who  control  the  supply 
in  order  to  get  goods  with  which  to  meet  their  contracts." 

The  problem  of  organized  speculation  is  to  remove  these 
evils  and  yet  to  keep  the  benefits  of  the  system.  The  danger 
of  regulation  is  that  in  eliminating  the  evils  the  benefits  will 
be  lost.  Much  has  been  done,  neverthcIesB,  by  exchanges  to 
reduce  these  evils,  and  much  is  being  done.  Frequent  legis- 
lative investigations  and  propaganda  against  the  exchanges 
have  had  a  salutary  effect.  Many  of  the  proposals  for  abolish- 
ing or  regulating  the  exchanges  are  of  themselves  impractical 
and  undesirable.  But  they  have  caused  the  exchanges  to  re- 
vise their  rules,  when  that  is  feasible,  as  well  as  to  bring  pres- 
sure on  individual  members  to  curtail  obnoxious  practices. 

Insurance. — Other  risks  which  are  encountered  in  the  mar- 
keting of  merchandise  were  mentioned  earlier  in  this  chapter. 
An  important  means  of  avoiding  many  of  those  risks  is  through 
insurance.  Insurance  doea  not  rliminTitfl  rHr  It  produces 
an  averaging  ol  I'luky.  lie  wno  suffers  a  loss  does  not  bear  it 
in  its  entirety;  a  large  number  cooperate  in  carrying  it.  Each 
pays  a  proportionate  share  of  the  amount  which  will  cover 
the  losses  likely  to  occiu-  in  the  whole  group.  Only  a  few  will 
lose,  but  those  few  are  protected  against  excessive  loss.  Since 
any  one  of  the  group  may  suffer  loss,  each  is  willing  to 
pay  into  the  common  fund  (the  insurance  c(Mnpany)  to  avoid 
loss  in  case  he  should  be  one  of  those  to  suffer.  The  main 
effect  of  insurance  is,  then,  to  relieve  those  insured  from  a 
part  of  the  risk  burden  they  otherwise  bear  alone,  a  privilege 
for  which  they  are  willing  to  pay.  Insurance  is  very  im- 
portant to  small  producers  whose  activities  are  not  broad 
enough  or  lai^  enough  to  make  their  risks  relatively  con- 
stant. Thus  a  retail  dealer  or  a  small  factory  may  lose 
everything  through  a  fire  or  flood,  whereas  a  great  combina- 
tion with  many  buildings  and  plants  in  scattered  parts  of  a 
country  is  not  likely  to  suffer  many  such  losses  in  any  given 
'  "This  baa  been  rendered  practically  impoeaible  by  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade  and  by  other  large  grain  exchanges,  op.  cU.,  pp.  175-183. 
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time.  Its  danger  of  excessive  loss  is  relatively  much  lighter. 
Both  iodividuai  and  society  would  suffer  if  the  small  but  ef- 
ficient merchant  or  manufacturer  were  left  destitute  from  an 
unforeseen  catastrophe.  But  through  insurance  he  is  saved 
from  such  a  fate,  and  may  return  to  his  business.  Among  the 
risks  whch  may  be  insured  against  are  the  following:  fire, 
cyclone,  death,  accident,  disease,  burglary,  violation  of  trust, 
and  bad  debts. 

Insurance  is  of  importance  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  mar- 
keting. It  is  an  important  factor  in  eliminating  uncertainty, 
and  so  in  making  the  market  machinery  perform  more  smoothly 
and  at  a  reduced  cost.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  connection 
with  financing.  When  a  bank  makes  a  loan  on  combustible 
merchandise  in  storage  or  in  transit,  it  usually  insists  that  the 
merchandise  be  insured  against  loss  from  fire.  Otherwise  the 
risk  to  the  owner  of  the  goods,  and  hence  to  the  bank  which 
has  loaned  him  money,  is  too  great  to  warrant  a  loan.  When 
goods  are  shipped  by  water  the  dangers  of  loss  at  sea  are 
provided  for  by  means  of  marine  insurance,"  By  means  of  in- 
surance, likewise,  risk  of  loss  from  bad  debts,  theft,  and 
defalcation  may  be  guarded  against.  All  of  this  tends  to 
remove  uncertainty  and  so  to  reduce  the  ultimate  cost  of 
marketing. 

Conclusion. — Although  some  risks  can  be  insured  and  others 
can  be  hedged,  there  are  many  business  risks  which  have  to 
be  borne  by  business  men  (entrepreneurs)  which  cannot  be 
profitably  shifted.  In  directing  industry,  the  entrepreneur 
borrows  capital,  employs  labor,  and  buys  materials.  He  agrees 
to  pay  for  all  of  these,  whether  he  is  able  to  sell  the  resulting 
product  or  service  at  a  profit  to  himself  or  not.  Of  course, 
those  who  furnish  capital,  labor,  and  materials  may  also  lose, 
but  not  until  the  law  is  satisfied  that  the  business  man  has 
paid  to  the  full  extent  of  his  ability.^*    Just  so  long  as  he  is 

"  A  marine  iiuurance  certificate  is  one  of  the  documents  which,  along 

with  the  bill  of  lading,  accompaaiea  drarta  drawn  on  foreign  customers. 

"The   limited   liability    features   of  modem   business    organiiations 
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able  to  pay,  it  is  the  business  man  who  bears  the  risks  of  busi- 
ness. He  ie  willing  to  bear  this  risk  because  the  expected 
profit  is  a  sufficient  inducement  to  counteract  the  chance  of 
loss.  Such  risk,  consequently,  as  cannot  be  eliminated  or 
profitably  shifted  is  borae  by  entrepreneurs.  Even  risk  which 
is  shifted,  unless  it  is  offset  by  a  contract  of  an  opposing  char- 
acter, such  as  the  hedge,  must  be  borne  by  the  one  to  whom  it 
is  shifted.  In  the  end  all  the  losses  which  result  from  market 
risks  must  be  home  by  some  one.  But  by  the  means  which 
have  been  discussed  many  of  these  risks  are  removed  or  mini- 
mized and  still  others  are  divided, 
modify  thia  to  a  degree,  so  far  as  individual  members  of  a  corporatioa 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

MARKET  NEWS 


The  eignificaDce  of  adequate  market  news  and  of  the  staod- 
ardizatioQ  of  products  in  effective  marketing  has  been 'sug- 
gested from  time  to  time  in  previous  chapters.  Thia  and  the 
following  chapter  include  a  more  thorough  consideration  of 
these  points.  The  two  subjects  are  closely  related.  Each  is 
important  in  the  establishment  of  market  price  and  in  increas- 
ing the  ease  with  which  the  transfer  of  title  can  be  accom- 
plished. The  full  usefulness  of  neither,  moreover,  is  possible 
without  a  proper  development  of  the  other. 

Importance  of  Market  News. — Market  news  is  a  i>ervasive 
element  in  marketing.  It  is  the  determining  factor  in  estab- 
Ibhing  market  price.'  If  the  collection,  interpretation, 
and  circulation  of  market  news  could  be  so  perfected  as 
to  make  absolutely  accurate  prevision  possible,  market  risk 
would  disappear.*  By  minimizing  risk,  market  news  makes 
the  problems  involved  in  market  finance  less  difficult  of  solu- 
tion; loans  can  be  given  and  credit  extended  on  sales  with 
greater  certainty  of  normal  payments  being  made,  and  in- 
vestment in  stocks  and  in  sales  campaigns  is  likewise  attended 
with  less  risk. 

It  is  assumed  by  the  apologist  for  the  competitive  regime 
that  the  forces  of  demand  and  supply  tend  constantly  toward 
an  equilibrium.  But  as  markets  grow  in  size  and  complexity, 
as  roundabout  methods  of  production  involving  months  and 

'See  Chap,  XXI. 
'See  pp.  356-357. 
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years  of  time  are  more  extensively  employed,  and  as  the  neces- 
sary investxient  in  fixed  plant  increases  in  relative  amount, 
conditions  arise  which  make  it  necessary  that  information  con- 
cerning demand  and  supply  be  carefully  collected,  interpreted, 
and  dispersed,  if  this  equilibrium  is  to  be  in  any  measure 
realized.  It  is  the  presence  of  these  conditions  in  modem 
industry,  tc^ether  with  the  lack  of  sufficient  market  informa- 
tion, that  is  a  frequent  cause  for  individual  failure  on  the 
part  of  business  men,  just  as  it  is  a  common  cause  of  alter- 
nating high  and  low  prices  for  individual  commodities. 

Problems  Arising  from  Inadequate  News. — An  adequate 
market  news  service  prevents  much  waste  in  marketing,  waste 
which  is  of  great  importance  to  the  common  welfare  as  well 
as  to  those  most  directly  ccmcemed  in  individual  transac- 
tions. The  most  obvious  waste  from  inadequate  market  news 
is  found  in  the  market  for  perishable  foods,  more  especially 
fruits  and  vegetables.  These  products  are  grown  by  numer- 
ous producers,  frequently  scattered  over  a  large  territory, 
and  in  widely  separated  producing  areas.  If  too  great  a  sup- 
ply reaches  a  given  market,  prices  will  drop,  and  it  may  not 
even  pay  to  market  some  of  it.  At  best  a  low  price  will 
prevail,  and  the  goods  must  be  sold  at  this  price  or  shipped 
on  to  other  markets.  This  is  impossible  with  the  more  highly 
perishable  commodities,  and  great  deterioration  occurs  with 
many  others.  The  roundabout  shipment  and  sale  also  cause 
additional  costs  to  be  incurred.  And  when  prices  are  forced 
down  in  the  one  market,  consumers  depending  on  other  markets 
where  the  surplus  might  have  gone,  may  be  forced  to  pay  high 
prices  because  the  supply  there  is  small.* 

Again,  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  even  the  more  stable  con- 
ditions of  demand  for  perishables  is  often  lacking.  Some  con- 
suming markets  favor  white  eggs  and  brown  eggs  must  be 
sold  at  a  discount.  Other  markets  have  the  opposite  prefer- 
ence. Green  asparagus  is  demanded  at  some  points,  white  in 
others.     The  baskets,  crates,  and  other  containers  in  favor  in 

'This  has  HU  importaot  effect  on  pricea  Hnd  risk.     See  pp.  57-58. 
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markets  also  vary,  and  a  product  packaged  for  one  market 
must  sometimes  be.repackaged  or  sold  at  a  discount  in  others.* 

Market  News  and  Business  Policies In  all  industries  a 

knowledge,  or  a  forecast,  of  future  market  conditions,  as  well 
as  of  day  to  day  developments,  is  important.  All  production 
is  for  the  future;  and,  consequently,  producers  establish  pro- 
duction policies  on  their  judgment  of  future  markets; 
merchants  determine  purchase  policies  on  their  jui^ment  of 
future  markets;  and  traders  on  speculative  exchanges,  like- 
wise, base  their  transactions  on  forecasts  of  the  market.  The 
more  elastic  the  demand  for  a  product  the  greater  is  the  need 
for  a  proper  estimate,  for  production  must  usually  begin  long 
before  sales  are  possible,  and  large  stocks  must  often  be  ac- 
cumulated before  the  market  forces  are  definitely  in  opera- 
tion. 

The  Market  Forecast. — A  proper  forecast  of  the  market 
for  either  the  immediate  or  the  distant  future  is  dependent 
in  the  first  instance  upon  a  full  knowledge  of  the  pertinent 
conditions  which  bear  on  demand  and  supply,  and  on  the 
timeliness  with  which  these  facts  are  ascertained.  Then, 
with  the  data  at  hand,  the  accuracy  of  the  forecast  depends 
upon  the  skill  with  which  they  are  interpreted. 

Both  the  volume  of  products  which  may  reach  the  market 
and  the  intensity  of  demand  become  more  and  more  uncertain 
as  forecasts  extend  further  and  further  into  the  future.  The 
activities  of  other  producers,  changes  in  technique,  weather 
conditions,  general  and  special  business  conditions,  the  reaction 
of  consumers  to  products  and  prices — these  and  many  other 
conditions  are  variable.  They  are  difficult  to  determine  for 
the  immediate  future;  and  as  the  time  for  which  they  are 
to  be  forecasted  increases,  the  difficulty  of  prediction  grows 
greater. 

The  speed  with  which  the  knowledge  of  conditions  is  dis- 
seminated to  interested  parties  varies  greatly.    This  is  ex- 
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tj%mely  important,  for  those  who  first  possess  knowlet^e  of 
significant  conditions  thereby  gain  great  advantages.'  It  is 
on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  time  element  that  lai^ 
business  concerns,  especially  those  operating  in  speculative 
future  markets,  often  have  elaborate  agencies  for  gathering 
market  news,  as,  for  example,  leased  telegraph  wires  with 
which  to  obtain  and  distribute  the  news  quickly,  and  secretly.* 
In  contrast  with  these  are  the  smaller  operators,  fanners, 
manufacturers,  mierchants,  and  the  final  consumer,  most  of 
whom  are  almost  entirely  dependent  on  outside,  and  often 
prejudiced,  sources  of  information. 

Interfwetation  of  Market  News. — The  y^hip  nf  market 
news  dependsj  finally,  not  only  oi|^)the  accuracy  and  com- 
pleteness  with  which  it  is  gathered  andS^he  speed  with  which 
it  is  disseminated,  but  also  upoit>]^be  skill  with  which  it  is 
interpreted.  No  matter  how  much  information  is  available  it 
18  valueless  imtil  interpreted;  and  upon  the  skill  with  which 
he  interprets  the  data  at  hand  depends  in  large  degree  the 
business  success  of  the  trader  and  even  of  the  producer.    For 

*"0f  market  news,  time  ia  the  essence.  For,  ia  the  bargaining  process 
superior  knowledge  may  be  secured  in  two  ways;  it  may  be  a  broader, 
sounder,  more  comprehensive  knowledge,  or  it  may  be  an  earlier 
knowledge.  As  a  market  becomes  more  and  more  thoroughly  organ- 
ised,  competition  in  knowledge  tends  to  be  narrowed  to  securing  an 
earlier  knowledge.  A  marvelously  efficient  organisation,  has  been  devel- 
oped as  a  result  of  this  sort  of  rivalry,  and  has  concentrated  itself  in 
the  organized  exchanges.  As  has  been  shown  already,  the  activity  most 
frequently  associated  with  organised  exchanges  is  dealing  in  'futures,' 
and  to  deal  intelligently  there  must  be  a  broad  and  sound  basis  of 
knowledge.  The  very  sensitiveness  of  exchange  prices  is  due  to  their 
immediate  response  to  market  news.  .  .  . 

"Knowledge  of  facts,  then,  that  can  be  judged  on  a  price  basis  is 
market  information."— C.  8.  Duncan,  Marketing:  Its  Probtemt  and 
Method*  (1920),  pp.  206-207. 

'One  member  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  has  23,239  milee  of 
leased  lines  in  its  private  wire  system.  See  Report  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commimion  on  the  Grain  Trade,  Vol.  V,  p.  111.  Forty-eight  other 
menibeis  operated  private  wires  in  1919.— James  E.  Boyle,  Speculation 
and  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  pp.  17,  217-218. 
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from  ttiat  interpretatioD  business  policies  are  deterhiiiied  and 
plans  are  formulated.  Here,  wide  variations  are  foiind  among 
business  men.  Many  depend  on  rumore  and  "hun'hes."  But 
some  ^lend  large  sums  in  gathering  news  and  pi.lting  it  in 
form  so  that  the  executives  can  most  readily  and  accurately 
interpret  it.'  Successful  epeculation,  in  particular,  depends 
upon  prompt  and  accurate  collection  and  interpretation  of 
.market  news.  But  to  all  buBiness  timely  bews  which  is 
quickly  and  accurately  interpreted  is  essential. 

II 
Sources  of  Market  News. — Our  National  Government 
offers  what  is  by  far  the  largest  single  source  of  market 
information  in  this  country,  through  thr4innual  and  special 
reports  of  its  many  bureaus  and  departments.*  Yet  another 
important  source  of  information  is  the^ata  compiled  by  busi* 
ness  men  in  their  own  offices:  from  material  obtained  by 
governmental  bodies  and  other  agencies,  from  the  records 
of  the  business,  and  from  the  experiences  of  their  own  staff. 
Furthermore,  special  investigations  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing information  not  otherwise  available,  arp^now  made  for 
business  houses  by  their  own  staffs  or  by  outside  agencies. 
Somewhat  similar  to  this  is  the  information  collected  by  trade 
associations  from  their  members.  Large  banks,  likewise,  have 
departments  for  gathering  and  interpreting  market  news  which 
will  be  of  assistance  to  their  officers  and  clients.  Finally, 
there  are  private  agencies,  such  as  the  market  reporters  of 
the  agricultural  markets,  representatives  of  the  public  press, 
research  departments  of  educational  institutions,  and  private 
research  and  statistical  agencies. 

'See  Horace  Secrist,  Statistiee  in  Sunnew  (1920) ;  L.  D.  H.  Wdd,  "A 
Strong  Foundation  for  Your  Advertiaing,"  Frinters'  Ink,  Jan.  9,  IWfl, 
pp.  ^13;  C.  3.  Duncan,  Commercied  Research  (1919);  J.  O.  IVederick, 
Bwineit  Re»eareh  and  Slatulics  (1920);  and  Percival  White,  Market 
Analvai*  (1921). 

"See  W.  I.  Swanson,  Gvide  to  V.  S.  Qovemment  PtAUeatiotu,  Bul- 
letin No.  2,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  (19tS). 
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Diuemioation  of  Market  News. — The  most  familiar  me- 
dium for  the  dissemination  of  market  newe  ia  the  public  press. 
The  advertising  pages  of  magazines  and  newspapers  are 
utilised  entirely  in  giving  such  information,  especially  that 
coDceming  the  supply  of  specific  products  and  services.  News- 
papers and  trade  journals  quote  the  prevailing  prices  for  raw 
materials  and  foods — live  stock,  grain,  wool,  vegetables,  and 
fruits — for  many  manufactured  products,  and  for  stocks  and 
bonds.  News  articles  give  general  information  of  market 
conditions,  and  of  political,  legal,  social,  and  econtmiic  con- 
sideratioDS  bearing  thereon.  In  addition  to  the  newspapers 
and  magazines,  some  of  which  are  known  as  "business  peri- 
odicals," there  are  over  3,500  trade  and  agricultural  papers  in 
the  United  States,  the  chief  purpose  of  which  is  to  gather 
and  circulate  market  news.  The  annual  and  special  reporta 
of  produce  exchanges,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  trade  as- 
sociations' also  contain  valuable  market  news. 

The  mails,  the  telegraph,  and  telephone  are  also  used  ex- 
tensively. The  sources  just  mentioned  are  mainly  dependent 
upon  these  for  collecting  and  communicating  the  news  which 
they  interpret  and  circulate.  By  means  of  these  the  news 
bureaus  and  telegraph  companies,  private  market  reporting 
agencies,  and  private  wire  houses'"  send  out  data  on  opening 
and  closing  prices  on  produce  exchanges  and  on  stock  ex- 
changes; and  quotations  are  sent  out  daily  by  commission  mer- 
chants and  wholesale  receivers  to  the  country  shippers  of  grain 
and  other  produce.  Goods  are  ordered  by  mail,  telegraph, 
and  telephone,  and  quotations  are  made  by  the  same  means. 
Private  information  from  salesmen  and  agents  is  received 
through  these  mediums,  and  general  market  information  is  also 
sent  over  the  wires  and  by  mail. 

Finally,  as  important  a  source  as  any  to  many  business 
men  is  market  news  conveyed  by  word  of  mouth — conversa- 
tion with  salesmen  and  buyers,  advice  secured  from  bankers 
'See  the  diKuaaion  of  open  price  associatioiu,  pp.  389-390. 
"See  James  E.  Boyle,  op.  cil.,  pp.  17,  217. 
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and  private  research  and  statiBtical  agencies,  talks  with  busi- 
ness associates,  friends,  and  acquaintances. 

News  of  the  Agricultural  Market. — In  view  of  its  impor- 
tance and  the  difficulties  involved  in  its  collection  perhaps 
the  most  complete  and  accessible  information  is  available 
concerning  the  domestic  agricultural  market.  Especially  valu- 
able is  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  Crop  Esti- 
mates of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  of  the  Department  of  Conunerce. 

The  purpose  of  the  market  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
and  Crop  Estimates  is  "to  cover  the  mark-ets  upon  every  farm 
conmiodity  which  constitutes  an  important  part  of  the  Na- 
tion's food  and  clothing  supplies  ...  for  the  express  benefit 
of  producers,  distributers  and  consumers.'"^  This  service  has 
to  do  principally  with  current  market  nens — prevailing  prices 
in  different  markets,  amounts  shipped  from  various  producing 
areas  to  specific  markets,  current  production  and  available 
stocks.  The  crop  reports,  on  the  other  hand,  are  primarily 
important  as  a  means  of  estimating  future  conditions  of  sup- 
ply— acres  planted  and  the  condition  of  the  crops  at  various 
times  during  the  growing  season."  For  the  year  1921-22  the 
appropriation  for  the  market  news  service  of  this  bureau  is 
$601,560.  It  is  proposed  to  spend  this  sum  according  to  the 
ioUowing  allotments:  ** 

Leased  wii^ t  67,000 

News  service  on  live  stock  and  meats 160,240 

News  service  on  fruits  and  v^etables 248,680 

News  service  on  dairy  products 68,300 

News  service  on  hay,  feed  and  seed 27,780 

Transportation  service 9,500 

Market  information  (general)  14,860 

Bureau  administration    5.200 

¥601,560 
"  W.  A.  Wheel*  and  Frank  George,  Knoio  Your  MarkeU  (Separate 
No.  834,  from  the  U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Yearbook,  1D20, 
p.  146). 
"The  Bureau  of, the  Census  covers  this  work  for  Uie  cotton  crop. 
"From  a  letter  from  the  Bureau. 
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"The  Bureau  of  Uaiketa  baa  in  the  TJuited  Statee  T3  branch 
affices  located  at  46  large  market  centers,  16  of  wbicb  are  directly 
connected  witb  tbe  WaBhington  office  and  with  each  other  hs  some 
4,500  miles  of  leased  telegraph  wirea,  Mariieting  experts  keep 
in  constant  touch  witb  market  conditions  in  the  field  and  at  con- 
suming centers  and  at  least  15,000  reaponsible  individuals,  firms, 
and  railroads — ^voluntary  reporters — render  reports  to  the  bureau 
regularly  upon  the  marketing  of  farm  products.  Mimeographed 
reports  are  still  sent  to  producers  and  tbe  trade  direct,  but  by  the  ■ 
use  of  the  telegraph  and  tbe  presg  and  latterly  of  the  wireless 
these  and  the  other  reports  sent  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets  are 
received  by  not  leas  than  1 5,000,000  ^tential  readerg."  " 

Other  important  sources  of  mflrketinTonnation  for  agri- 
cultural products  are  the  Hnilyf^tfftiimH  upr^j  nut  hy  tele- 
graph of  transactioDs  oa  pFeSuce  exchanges,  the  numerous 
inarket  reporters  "  and  trade  joumats  of  local,  sectional,  and 
national  circulation,  the  daily  papers,  tha  aanual  reports  of 
produce  exchanges,  and  the  reports  of  the  International  In- 
stitute of  Agriculture  at  Rome.*' 

News  of  Manufacturers'  Markets. — There  are  as  yet  no 
governmental  bodies  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  gather- 
ing market  news  of  manufactured  products  on  anything  like 
the  scale  on  which  news  of  the  agricultural  market  is  col- 
lected. The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  in  the  field  of  foreign  trade  will  be  touched  upon 
later.    The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  making  constant 

"W.  A.  Wheeler  and  Frank  George,  op.  cit.,  pp.  131-lffi. 

"The  largest  private  news  agency  of  the  grain  trade  is  BroomhaU'e. 
Jt  has  representatives  throughout  the  world.  The  news  which  it  gathers 
is  cleared  through  the  headquarters  at  Liverpool.  See  Bruce  D. 
Mudgett,  "Current  Sources  of  Information  in  Produce  Markets,"  The 
Annale  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
Vol.  XXXVm  (1911),  p.  433.  In  the  produce  trade  the  Umer-Barry 
Company  of  New  York  is  perhaps  the  best  known.  See  L.  D.  H.  Weld, 
The  Marketing  o]  Farm  Products,  pp.  301-304,  and  the  Report  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commiision  on  the  Wholesale  Marketing  of  Food  (1920), 
pp.  227-228. 

"An  interesting  discussion  of  the  sources  of  price  information  avail- 
able to  country  elevatore  will  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commmion  on  the  Grain.  Trade  (1920),  Vol.  I,  pp.  175-187. 
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contributions,  and  more  recently  certain  bureaus  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  have  devoted  considerable  attention 
to  domestic  conditions  in  the  market  for  manufactured  com- 
moditicB.  A  start  has  been  made  in  the  Monthly  Survey  of 
CwreiU  Bvsineaa  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  of  this  Department.  The  first  number  was 
issued  in  August,  1921.  This  gives  summarized  comparative 
figures  of  stocks,  production,  and  prices  for  important  com- 
modities, of  foreign  trade  conditions,  transportation,  retail 
trade,  banking  and  finance,  interest  rat«8,  earnings  and  em- 
ployment, the  cost  of  living,  and  other  subjects,"  The  De- 
cennial Census  reports  and  the  Census  of  Manufactures,  many 
of  the  publications  of  tiie  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  the  in-' 
formation  contained  in  the  MorUhly  Review  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  also  contain 
valuable  information.^* 

lYade  Associations  and  Trade  Papers. — Another  important 
source  of  information  concerning  manufactured  lines  is  tbe 
work  of  trade  associations  and  trade  papers  in  gathering  and 
distj:ibuting  news  of  trade  tendencies,  prices,  supplies,  and 
demand.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  several  thou- 
sand trade  associations  in  tlie  United  States  securing  and 
circulating  market  news  in  one  way  and  another.  These  as- 
sociations may  be  particularly  serviceable   in   industries   in 

""The  general  idea  is  to  establish  moothly  some  composite  picture 
of  our  industries  ia  such  form  that  it  will  be  of  practical  aervice  in  guid- 
ing business  men  in  general  bueines  situations. 

"At  the  present  time  [Nov,,  1921]  ...  the  Bureau  of  Cenmis  ia  act- 
ing as  a  center  point  for  the  clcann;;  of  statistics  from  some  tweuty'^ve 
or  thirty  trade  associations  as  well  as  from  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of 
Census,  all  other  Government  departments  and  private  and  semi-private 
statistical  orgiuuMtions."— Extracts  from  a  letter  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

"Other  governmental  bureaus  which  collect  and  disperse  important 
market  netva  are  the  Weather  Bureau,  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey 
(minerals),  and  the  Bureau  of  Forestry. 
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which  there  are  many  competing  firma,  all  relatively  smatl. 
For  only  by  cooperative  action,  or  by  governmental  assistance, 
can  the  facts  be  obtained  and  the  expense  of  collecting,  in- 
terpreting, and  publishing  them  be  bome. 

Open  Price  Aaaociations. — An  interesting  development  of 
trade  association  activities  is  the  "open  price  association." 
Under  this  plan  members  of  the  association  submit  to  each 
other,  or  more  often  to  the  secretary  of  the  association,  the 
prices  which  they  have  received  for  goods  sold,  or  the  prices 
which  they  have  submitted  as  bids  on  proposed  sales.  This 
information  is  then  sent  to  the  members  of  the  asBociaticn, 
The  purjxMe  ia  to  give  them  immediate  knowledge  of  what  has 
transpired  in  the  market.**  But  these  associations  have  some- 
times gone  further.  The  secretaries  have  "interpreted"  the 
data,  and  suggestions  concerning  the  future  trend  of  prices 
have  been  issued.  In  other  cases  definite  price  agreements 
have  been  entered  into. 

The  legal  status  of  the  open  price  association  has  been  un- 
certain, but  recent  court  decisions  seem  to  show  that  (1)  so 
long  as  they  merely  gather  and  disperse  news  of  what  has  al- 
ready happened  they  are  legal.*"  (2)  But  when  they  go 
further  and  the  reports  are  "interpreted"  by  the  secretary, 
who  recommends  harmony  of  action,  it  is  illegal  under  the 
Sherman  Act."    Since  a  case  involving  the  first  principle 

"See  H.  R.  Toedal,  "Open  Price  Associations,"  The  American  Eco- 
nomic Revitno,  Vol.  VII  (June,  1917),  pp.  331-352;  Arthur  J.  Eddy.  Tke 
Nev  CompelUum  (1912);  Eramett  H.  Naylor,  Trade  Awociatiom 
(1921),  Chaps.  VIII,  X,  XIII.  XVXVIII. 

"Judge  Carpenter  of  the  Federal  District  Court  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  ve.  the  Armstrong  Bureau  of  Related  luduatries  (Dee.  3, 
1931),  made  a  coraparison  between  the  operationa  of  an  exchanfte  in 
iwuing  price  quotations  (which  has  been  held  legal)  and  the  acts  of 
this  usociation.  "An  exchange  eends  out  reports  of  actual  sales.  The 
Armstrotig  Bureau  gave  out  price-lists.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  any 
ground  for  declaring  one  legal  and  the  other  illegal." — From  a  news- 
paper report  of  the  decision. 

"See  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  vs.  The  American  Hardwood  Lumber  Manufacturere'  Aasociation 
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has  not  yet  come  before  the  Supreme  Court,  a  queetion  still 
exists  as  to  where  the  line  between  the  legal  and  illegal  acts 
will  finally  be  drawn.  In  the  "Hardwood  Lumber  Case"  the 
Supreme  Court  drew  a  distinction  which  Judge  Carpenter  did 
not  draw  in  the  "Linseed  OH  Case"  "  to  the  effect  that  market 
news  distributed  by  government  publications  and  by  ex- 
changes goes  to  both  buyer  and  seller,  whereas  the  reporte  of 
the  association  go  only  to  the  members.  But  the  Court  made 
this  as  one  point  and  made  a  separate  point  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  skilled  interpreter  of  the  prices  in  the  case  of 
government  publications  and  exchange  quotations  whose  in- 
terpretation might  lead  to  uniform  action  among  "competi- 
tors," whereas  there  was  in  the  case  of  the  lumber  association. 
It  is  not  clear,  consequently,  whether  the  fact  that  the  in- 
formation goes  to  members  alone,  in  the  absence  of  "inter- 
pretation," would  be  considered  legal  or  illegal. 

Important  Sources  of  Foreign  Trade  News. — ^The  most 
important  statistics  of  foreign  trade  are  those  gathered  by 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  published  in  the  MontMy  Sum' 
mary  of  Commerce  and  Firuince,  in  the  Weekly  Commerce  Re- 
ports, and  in  special  reports  issued  from  the  Bureau.  These 
reports,  which  are  obtained  from  other  govemmentai  depart- 
ments, as  well  as  by  the  staff  of  the  Bureau,  give  compara- 
tive figures  covering  the  value,  and  often  the  quantity,  of  im- 
ports and  exports  for  each  month  of  the  current  year,  for 
the  corresponding  month  of  the  past  year,  and  for  preceding 
years.  A  complete  report  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  spe- 
cific products  is  included  in  the  annual  report  Commerce  and 
Navigation.  This  Bureau  also  issues  a  weekly  paper. 
Weekly  Commerce  Reports,  covering  conditions  existing  in 
various  foreign  countries  and  even  giving  specific  market 

(Dec.  Id,  I92I).  This  case  and  the  legal  status  of  open  price  aBsociations 
are  discussed  by  E.  H.  Naylor  ia  an  article,  "The  Hardwood  Lumber 
Case."  in  Admimtlratum,  Vol.  3  (April,  1922).  pp.  487-498. 
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opportunities.  Special  pamphlets  are  published  on  market 
conditions  in  the  Bale  of  particular  products  and  coi  trade 
ccmditions  in  particular  parts  of  the  world.  Finally,  con- 
fidential information  of  specific  trade  opportunities  is  given 
to  accredited  manufacturers. 

Much  of  the  information  which  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  publishes  is  received  through  reports 
from  the  members  of  the  consular  service,  which  is  attached 
to  the  Department  of  State.  There  are  some  300  United 
States  consular  offices  throughout  the  world,  one  of  the  main 
functions  of  which  is  to  keep  in  touch  with  commercial  op- 
portunities and  business  conditions,  and  to  collect  infonnatioo 
that  will  be  helpful  to  American  business  men.  The  results  of 
their  efforts  are  made  available  largely  through  the  Bureau. 

Some  of  the  large  banks  and  such  institutions  as  the  Phila- 
delphia Conunercial  Museum  also  gather  news  of  general  and 
specific  foreign  trade  opportunities,  and  in  some  cases  make 
special  investigations  for  their  clients.  Infonnation  concem- 
ing  foreign  tariffs  can  be  procured  through  such  private 
agencies  as  those  mentioned,  as  well  as  through  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  Trade  Advisers  of  the  Department  of  State,  the 
Tariff  Ccsnmission,  the  Pan-American  Union,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

News  of  General  Commodities.^ Valuable  sources  of  in- 
formation about  prices  of  general  commodities  are  the  monthly 
and  special  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.  This  information  is  published  in  the 
Monthly  Labor  Review  and  in  special  reports  on  wholesale 
and  retail  prices.  The  statistical  tables  which  are  included 
cover  prices  for  the  current  year  as  well  as  for  several  years 
past.  Unfortunately,  these  data  are  usually  publbhed  some 
time  after  the  facts  are  gathered,  although  such  parts  as  have 
a  news  value  for  periodicals  are  given  out  in  advance  of  the 
regular  publication.  The  new  Survey  oj  Current  Busmess  is- 
sued by  the  Department  of  Commerce  also  bids  fair  to  be  of 
great  value  in  circulating  news  of  this  kind. 
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General  Market  Conditions. — Finally,  all  business  men  are 
intereeted  in  what  may  be  called  general  market  news,  that 
is,  news  which  indicates  the  general  conditions  which  prevail 
throughout  the  country  and  the  world—looked  at  not  aa  a 
particular  market,  but  as  a  great  complexity  of  markets. 
There  are  certain  general  sources  or  "indices"  to  which  busi- 
ness men  commonly  look.^'  These  relate  to  the  conditions 
that  exist  in  such  markets  as  the  following;  (1)  general  busi- 
ness— including  building  and  real  estate,  iron  production,  bank 
clearings,  business  failures,  labor  conditions,  immigratiwt, 
crop  conditions;  (2)  financial  Conditions — including  conditions 
in  the  money  market,  foreign  trade,  gold  movements,  commod- 
ity prices;  (3)  the  investment  market — including  prices  of 
securities,  crop  statistics,  railroad  earnings,  and  social  condi- 
tions. Conditions  in  the  steel  market  are  also  considered  of 
particular  importance  in  determining  the  genera)  conditions 
of  industry.  Some  of  these  markets  are  of  particular  interest 
to  certain  groups  of  business  men,  some  to  others.  Thus,  the 
first  group  of  markets  is  believed  to  show  the  trend  of  the 
general  business  situation,  the  second  group  applies  to  tlie 
money  market,  and  the  last  group  to  the  investment  market. 
Some  etatistice,  euch  as  stock  market  prices,  banking  and 
building  statistics,  arc  used  to  forecast  future  conditions; 
whereas  others,  such  as  imports  of  merchandise,  commodity 
prices,  or  business  failures,  are  better  used  to  indicate  the 
existing  situation,  although  future  tendencies  may  also  be 
indicated  by  them. 

Ill 

Control  of  Market  News. — Since  the  activities  of  producers 
and  traders,  and  even  those  of  consumers,  are  guided  by  their 

'See  R.  W.  Babson,  "Barometric  Indices  of  the  Conditions  of  Trade," 
Annc^  ol  Ike  American  Academy,  Vol.  XXXV  (1910),  pp.  593H;  also 
M.  T.  Copeland,  fliwiVtcss  Statistics  (1917),  pp.  98-131,  and  Vol.  I  of 
the  publications  of  the  Harvard  University  Committee  (  ~ 
Reeearch. 
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koowledge  of  the  market,  it  is  important  that  news  should 
be  accurate  and  timely.  Prices,  otherwise,  will  not  reflect  true 
conditions,  and  great  harm  may  result  to  the  public,  as  well 
as  to  private  traders  and  producers.  The  statement  that  the 
crops  in  a  particular  section  are  abnormally  large  or  small 
will  comm(»ily  have  an  immediate  effect  on  prices.  If  the 
statement  is  false,  prices  will  be  out  of  line  with  actual  con- 
ditions. This  will  cause  unwarranted  loss  to  some  and  gain 
to  others-  Here,  is  a  great  opportunity  for  private  indi- 
viduals, by  spreading  false  news,  to  reap  large  gains  at  the 
expense  of  others.  It  is,  consequently,  important  that  the  in- 
formation which  is  dispersed  shall  be  accurate.  In  "future" 
markets  where  even  a  rumor  may  cause  changes  in  prices 
amounting  to  thousands,  or  even  miUions  of  dollars  in  the 
aggregate,  it  is  particularly  important  that  the  dissemination 
of  market  news  be  carefully  guarded.  On  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade  in  order  to  safeguard  tho  news  a  very  strict  con- 
trot  is  exercised  by  the  Market  Reports  Committee  over  a)i 
news  issued  by  members  of  the  Board,  and  by  any  others  who 
receive  their  information  through  it,  i.  e.,  over  all  individuals 
and  firms  over  whom  it  can  exercise  control.  This  includes 
the  reports  of  private  wire  houses,  the  private  reporting  agen- 
cies, members'  daily  market  letters,  and  the  reports  of  tele- 
graph and  news  ticker  companies.  The  market  letters  of 
members  are  not  allowed  to  forecast  the  market  or  to  give 
advice.    Market  rumors  are  forbidden." 

Large  firms  can  usually  afford  the  expense  involved  in  gath- 
ering market  news,  and  those  who  control  a  large  part  of 
the  trade  in  any  particular  commodity  have  through  their 
own  records  the  mtans  of  detfirmining  market  conditions  with 
a  fair  degree  of  accuracy.  But  smaller  firms  have  no  such 
facilities.  To  meet  their  needs  either  associative  activity  or 
governmental  action  is  necessary.    In  this  country  the  former 

"flee  the  niles  of  the  Board  of  Trade;  also  the  Report  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commistion  on  Ike  Grain  Trade,  Vol.  V,  pp.  68-79,  and  J.  E. 
Boyle,  op.  cit.,  pp.  96-97. 
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has  been  rapidly  developing  among  dealers  and  producers  of 
manufactured  products  and  raw  materials  other  than  farm 
products.  Aod  thus  far  governmental  activity  has  been  more 
concerned  with  farm  products.  At  present  there  is  a  move- 
ment toward  governmental  assistance  in  gathering  news  of 
the  manufacturers'  market.  And  in  the  farm  market  such 
large  organizations  as  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange 
and  the  new  United  States  Grain  Growers  Incorporated  collect 
information  for  themselves, 

Newa  Collected  and  Dispersed  hy  the  Government  and 
by  Associations. — News  gathered  by  the  government  and  by 
trade  associations  is  not  always  so  timely  as  that  obtained 
by  lai^e  individual  firms,  bo  that  these  are  often  in  posses- 
sion of  essentia]  facta  some  time  before  those  who  depend 
on  the  government,  trade  associations,  or  other  outside  agen- 
cies. On  the  other  hand,  the  news  gathered  by  governments 
and  by  trade  associations  is  iikely  to  be  much  more  extensive 
and  accurate.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  greater  resources 
which  may  be  made  available  to  cover  the  expense  involved, 
and,  sometimes,  to  the  greater  spirit  of  cooperation  which  is 
likely  to  prevail  among  those  with  facts  to  contribute.  Finally, 
the  government  may,  if  the  public  welfare  demands,  insist  on 
receiving  pertinent  news." 

Wherever  there  are  many  small  business  men  engaged  in 
an  industry  it  is  essential  that  some  neutral  and  impartial 
agency  should  gather  and  disperse  market  news.  Private 
information  when  collected  is  commonly  only  for  the 
limited  use  of  those  who  gather  it,  and  when  published  it  may 
be  colored  by  the  point  of  view  of  the  compiling  Ann.  Ap- 
parently the  great  number  of  both  producers  and  dealers  who 

"The  efforts  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  compel  busincM 
firma  to  file  reports  od  forme  presented  by  the  Commiwion — a  power 
given  by  section  0  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commissioti  Act — has  been 
halted  by  tempamry  injunction  in  the  esse  of  the  coal  and  steel  iodua- 
triea.  See  AtmwU  Report  of  Ike  Federal  Trade  Commution  (192D), 
pp.  4S-S2;  ibid.  (1921),  pp.  54-66. 
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are  working  ob  a  relatively  small  scale  can  receive  adequate 
market  informatioQ  only  through  some  governmental  agency 
or  through  cooperation  on  a  very  large  scale." 

Conduuon. — It  may  be  said,  finally,  that  if  the  market 
news  were  complete,  accurate,  correctly  interpreted,  and  thor- 
oughly disseminated,  demand  and  supply,  in  the  absence  of 
unforeseen  natural  conditions  or  artificial  restrictions — such 
as  patents  and  monopolies,  governmental  or  private — would 
always  balance;  and  business  profits,  as  a  reward  for  risk- 
bearing,  would  be  entirely  absent.  But  these  conditions  are 
far  from  realized;  and,  consequently,  producers  and  dealers 
face  the  possibility  of  gain  or  loss,  high  prices  or  low,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  so  fortunate  or  ao  keen  as  to  possess  articles 
for  which  the  demand  is  great,  or  so  unfortunate  as  to  possess 
those  for  which  the  demand  is  small.  /In  the  modem  market 
business  success  depends  very  largely  oh  the  ability  of  the  in- 
dividual business  man  to  forecast  his  market  j 


'DuQcan  believes  that  market  Dews  is  so  important  that  its  collection 
will  ultimately  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  public  utility.  Bee  C.  S. 
Duncan,  Marketini/:  It*  Problems  and  Methods  (1930),  p.  219. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

STANDARDIZATION 

Some  of  the  most  important  problems  involved  in  market- 
ing center  about  the  preparation  of  products  for  market.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  the  endeavor  to  divide  merchaa- 
dise  into  groups  with  such  common  characteristics  aa  have 
proved  to  be  important  in  exchange — that  is,  to  standardize 
them  on  the  basis  of  quality  and  size.  Closely  related  to  this 
are  the  adoption  of  standard  units  of  measure  and  of  price 
quotations,  and  the  adoption  of  standard  containers.  The 
purpose  of  standardization,  in  so  far  as  it  affects  marketing, 
is  to  prepare  goods' sothiit  they  will  best  meet  the  demands 
of  the  market,  and  so  that  a  common  standardized  nomencla- 
ture can  be  utilized  in  bringing  about  an  understanding  be- 
tween buyer  and  sellcc'  The  standardization  of  commodities 
may  be  a  production  activity,  or  it  may  be  a  market  activity. 
But  the  possibility  of  standardizing  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  products  involved  have  common  characteristics.  That  is, 
it  is  determined  by  the  results  of  production. 

Standardization  Makes  Exchange  Easier.-AProducts  which 
are  standardized  as  to  all  characteristics  considered  important 
rMost  of  the  discussions  on  tnarketJng  have  emphasized  grading. 
But  the  important  thing  is  the  standard.  Grading  is  simply  a  meaoa 
of  dividing  products  of  varying  quality  and  size  into  lots  conforming 
to  certain  standards,  or  it  is  a  means  for  determining  to  what  standard 
goods  of  similar,  but  as  yet  unkaowii,  qualities  conform.)  When  goods, 
as  produced,  are  nut  standardized  or  when  the  standard  to  nhich  they 
conform  is  unknown,  grading  or  classification  is  necessary.  But  vhen 
the  production  can  be  sufficiently  conTWilled.  grading  is  unnecess&ry. 
See  also  H.  B.  Vanderbliie,  "The  Functional  Approach  to  the  Study  of 
Marketing."  Journal  oj  Political  Economy,  Vol.  XXIX  (October,  1921), 
pp.  676-683. 
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by  the  buyer  can  be  eold  on  the  basis  of  sample,  grade,  de- 
scription, and  symbol.^  Purchase  and  sale  are  thereby  greatly 
simplified.')  With  quantity,  size,  and  quality  (material  char- 
acteristics and  performance  in  use)  standardised,  price  ia  the 
only  indeterminate  factor. 

/Standards  likewise  make  sale  by  inspection  and  sample 
easier.  This  is  the  case  because  fewer  samples  need  be  taken 
and  because  these  samples  conform  more  closely  to  the  bulk 
than  do  samples  of  unstandardized  goods^  Consumers  tend  to 
insiet,  furthermore,  upon  purchasing  a  standardised  product. 
Because  their  particular  purpose  demands  a  standard  product, 
or  because  they  find  it  easier  to  purchase  them,  buyers  will 
often  pay  a  premium  for  standardized  goods.^  On  account  of 
this  premium  it  pays  the  seller  to  standardize  when  the  cost 
is  not  too  great.?  The  premiums  which  Washington  apples  re- 
ceive over  the  ungraded  product  of  eastern  states,  the  premium 
paid  for  graded  wool  and  the  low  price  at  which  a  "farmer's 
car"  of  ungraded  potatoes  ia  sold  are  all  cases  in  point.* 

^nother  advantage  from  standardization  is  that  lots  made 
at  different  times  or  by  different  producers  may  be  mixed  to- 
gether, if  all  essential  characteristics  are  the  same,  \tprders 
for  future  delivery  can  also  be  given  on  the  basis  <si  prede- 
termined standards.^  financing  is  likewise  rendered  less  dif- 
ficult, because  the  value  of  uniform  lots  is  more  readily  de- 
termined and  because  sale  can  be  made  with  greater  ease  and 
OD  shorter  notice  than  is  the  case  with  unstandardized  goods.  ^ 
fluctuations  in  prices  can  be  more  certainly  followed  and 
more  quickly  known.  ''Aisk  is  thus  lessened,  and  so  financing 
is  rendered  safer  and  cheaper,'  The  product  comes  nearer  to 
"financing  itself,"  since  it  can  be  more  readily  used  as  col- 

*8ee  pp.  23-27;  alao  H.  B.  Vanderblue,  "The  Marketing  Punctioo  of 
Advertising,"  Advertising  and  Selling  (June  5,  1920),  pp.  10-18. 

'"Compared  with  the  coet  of  its  performance  there  is  none  of  the 
mariceting  fuDctions  which  enhancaa  the  value  of  commoditiefl  as 
greatly  aa  thia  one  of  grading."— P.  T.  Cherington,  Elemenla  o}  Mar- 
ketmg  (1920),  p.  74. 
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lateral  security  for  the  loans  made  to  move  it  to  the  marketv 
Finally,  when  standards  are  known  and  accepted  throughout  a 
large  market  area,  market  news  of  euppiy,  demand,  and  price 
reaches  its  maximum  of  accuracy  and  hence  its  maximum 
value.? 

Standardization  Aids  Phjrsical  Supi^y. — Standardization 
likewise  decreases  the  difficulties  and  the  costs  involved  in 
the  transportation  and  storage  of  products.  (Uselese  parts  can 
be  eliminated  from  a  given  bulk,  leaving  only  those  units 
which  conform  to  the  standards  set  for  the  particular  purpose 
to  which  the  product  is  to  be  put.y'Eaqh  grade,  furthermore, 
of  a  standardized  product  can  go  more  directly  to  its  final 
place  of  use. )  For  example,  when  agricultural  products  are 
graded  at  the  producing  market  it  becomes  unnecessary,  pro- 
vided the  standards  are  recognized  in  the  trade  and  the  pur- 
chasers have  faith  in  the  honesty  of  the  grading,  to  concentrate 
these  products  in  the  warehouses  of  central  market  middlemen 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  grading. 
•^  Bases  for  Standards. — The  basis  upon  which  a  standard 
rests  may  be^(l)  a  quantity  basis,  such  as  those  standards  of 
weights  and^measures,  which  have  been  established  by  the 
governments  of  the  civilised  world;  (2)  it  may  be  a  numerical 
basis,  such  as  the  dozen,  gross,  ream,  etc.;  (3)  it  may  be  a 
basis  of  size  and  measurement,  as  with  screws,  bolts,  lumber, 
shoes,  clothing,  rugs,  and  thread;  (4)  it  may  be  a  quality 
basis — positive  quality,  as  in  the  case  of  grain  and  cotton 
standards,  and  chemical  contents;  negative  qualities,  as  with 
the  pure  food  and  drug  laws;*  (5)vit  may  be  a  service  basier' 
Service  is  obviously  least  amenable  to  standardization.  The 
average  merchandising  establishment,  retail  store  cur  whole- 

*The  relation  of  Btandards  to  farm  markets  u  well  developed  in  L. 
D.  H.  Weld,  The  Markeling  ol  Farm  ProducU,  pp.  362-364.  See  also 
H.  Bruce  Price,  "Grain  Standardization,"  in  the  American  Ecottomic 
Review,  Vol.  XI  (June,  1921),  pp.  227-230. 

*8ec  C.  A.  Adams,  "Industrial  Standardisation,"  Annate  oj  the  Ameri' 
can  Academy  o}  Polilical  and  Social  Science,  Vol.  LXXXII  (March, 
1919),  p.  290. 
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sale  house  is  nevertheless  fundamentally  engaged  in  the  sale 
of  service,  (it  is  the  desire  of  such  firms  to  establish  in  the 
minds  of  the  public  which  they  serve  the  idea  that  they  are 
rendering  a  high  standard  of  service.  The  service  of  trans- 
portation companies  likewise  tends  to  become  atandardized.' 
The  manufacturer,  too,  frequently  tries  to  convey  an  impres- 
sion to  the  minds  of  prospects  and  customers  of  the  high 
standard  of  products  and  service  which  his  house  sells.  /  For 
example,  house  brands  are  used  in  the  sale  of  a  "family"  of 
products  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  the  reputation  of  the 
house  to  the  particular  products  which  bear  the  brand,  i.  e., 
the  manufacturer  tries  to  assist  the  sale  of  all  of  bis  products 
^y  impressing  upon  the  minda  of  consumers,  through  the  house 
brand,  the  idea  that  the  standard  quality  and  service  which 
the  house  stands  for  is  behind  every  product  on  which  the 
brand  appears.  %  Finally,  ((6)  price  may  be  standardized!])  The 
"one  price  policy"  which  prevails  so  largely  in  our  retail 
stores,  and  which  is  coming  to  be  common  in  the  sale  of  many 
manufactured  products  at  wholesale,  is  after  all  a  standardized 
price;  i.  e.,  so,  far  as  purchasers  are  concerned  the  price  is 
standardized.  (Each  buyer  does  not  need  to  bargain  in  order  to 
be  sure  that  he  is  getting  as  low  a  price  as  other  buyers.  Pub- 
lic utility  rates,  likewise,  are  examples  of  standardized  price.') 

Standards  May  Rest  on  Several  Bases. — A  standard  need 
not  rest  on  but  one  basis;  it  may  involve  several.  (Coins,  for 
example,  are  standardized  as  to  quality  and  weight;  grain  is 
standardized  as  to  weight,  moisture  content,  quality,  and  colorj 
The  standards  set  may  be  generally  recognized  in  a  given 
trade,  to  which  all  producers  conform,  and  to  which  all  prod- 
ucts are  compared ;  such  are  wheat  and  cotton  grades,  thermal 
units  with  coal,  metal  content  with  steel  rails,  thread  count  and 
quality  of  thread  with  cloth.  They  may  be  standards  set 
by  individual  producers  which  are  not  directly  comparable 

"The  uniform  bill  ot  lading,  uniform  wttrebouse  receipts  and  eervioe, 
and  the  b&nker'a  acceptance  are  also  examples  of  importaat  moHut 
staodarda,  and  so  are  the  meaning  of  price  quotatioaa — such  aa  tjoh., 
cii,,  et«. — when  they  become  uniform.  ,  --  . 
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to  competing  products.  Such  standards  are  usually  repre- 
sented by  trade  names  and  brands.v.  Finally,  the  standards 
may  be  specificationa  set  by  buyers  or  sellers,  such  as  cot- 
ton merchants'  samples,  specificatione  for  machines,  and  the 
like.  (Generally  recognized  standards  are  common  with  pro- 
duction goods,  and  particularly  with  raw  materials.  Indi- 
vidual standards  are  usual  with  goods  fcff  personal  consump- 
tion and  with  equipment.^ 

Responsibility  for  the  Observance  of  Standards.-Clt  ia 
evident  that  to  realize  the  greatest  advantages  from  atand- 
ardisation  the  standards  must  conform  to  recognised  demands 
of  the  market  and,  of  fundamental  importance,  there  must  be 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  buyer  and  seller  in  the  standards 
established.  J  This  faith  may  rest  upon  the  fact  that  an  ef- 
ficient and  disinterested  official  has  examined  the  products 
and  has  declared  that  they  conform  to  a  particular  standard. 
■The  grading  of  grain  by  the  inspection  departments  of  produce 
exchanges,  and  more  especially  by  government  officials,  ia 
one  of  the  best  examples.  Other  examples  of  governmental 
standards  are  found  in  the  standard  container  acts,  the  regu- 
lation of  weights  and  measures,  the  establishment  of  grain 
and  fruit  grades,  and  of  official  cotton  grades.  Such  work  ie 
carried  on  by  the  state  and  Federal  governments.  (Some  of  the 
most  important  market  activities  of  the  Federal  Government 
are  those  connected  with  the  enforcement  of  the  grain  stand- 
ards act  and  similar  acts,  the  standard  barrel  act,  and  the  work 
of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  Crop  Estimates,  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  and  the  administration  of  the  pure  food  laW8.J 

'In  other  cases  this  faith  in  established  standards  must 
arise  out  of  belief  in  the  honesty  of  the  seller  who  declares 
the  product  to  be  of  a  certain  quality^  Confidence  of  this 
kind  is  evidenced  in  the  sale  of  branded  products,  such  as 
Califomia  fruits  and  many  manufactured  products.  The 
precise  elements  which  are  standard  may  be  uncertain;  but 
if  the  product  meets  one's  need,  and  if  he  has  faith  that 
further  purchases  of  this  brand  will  he  up  to  the  standards 
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of  the  past,  he  can  buy  the  product  with  assurance  that  it 
will  continue  to  give  the  same  degree  of  satisfaction,  bo  long 
as  his  personal  reaction  remains  the  same.  Even  in  the 
absence  of  such  faith  advantages  result  from  the  standardiza- 
tion of  products.  (  For  the  product  is  easier  to  inspect,  even 
though  lack  of  faith  in  the  standard  makes  it  undesirable  to 
purchase  by  description  or  symbol.  ] 

Standards  and  the  Buyer. — Standards  are  commonly  set 
to  accprd  ^th  the_aeedB  of  imyeraJ  This  is  especially  true 
of  production  goods — materials  to  be  processed.*  Standards 
set  with  the  buyer  in  mind  are  also  important  in  the  case  of 
goods  sold  for  personal  c^onsumption.  This  is  due  funda- 
menlally  to  the  fact  that  consumers  buy  those  goods  which 
they  have  found  to  suit  their  needs  best.  Standardization  as- 
sumes particular  importance  when  goods  are  advertised  and 
sold  by  trade-mark,  trade  name,  or  other  symbol  These  de- 
vices attached  to  a  standard  product  enable  the  satisfied  con- 
sumer to  buy  the  same  product  again,  without  the  need  f(ff 
further  experimentation.  If  the  goods  do  not  meet  his  fancyT^ 
it  is  likewise  easy  for  him  to  avoid  them  in  the  future. 

Mass  Sdlins  Methods  Call  for  Standardization.— Stand- 
ardization is  likewise  important  to  sellers.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  those  who  utilize  mass  methods  of  selling.  The  use 
of  advertising,  for  example,  in  most  of  its  manifestations  is 
dependent  upon  mass  appeals.  Mass  methods  are  likewise 
characteristic  of  the  modem  use  of  salesmen.  /Because  of  the 
large  expenditure  involved  in  the  use  of  advertising  and  per- 
BOial  salesmen,  they  can  be  used  most  economically  in  the 

'This  is  mid  not  to  be  true  of  many  farm  products,  especially  fruits 
■Bd  veget&blcB.  Laws  in  fourteen  states  fixing  standards  for  barrelled 
apples  and  sis  for  boxed  apples  sbow  that  these  staadards  were  Bet 
according  to  production  conditions  and  not  to  the  needs  of  buyera. 
For  this  reason  it  has  been  impossible  to  fix  national  standards  for 
these  products.  (Letter  from  the  U.  S.  Bureau  ot  Markets  and  Crop 
Estimates.) 

"The  importance  of  this  phase  of  standard  isation  was  discuned  in 
Chap.  VI. 
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sale  of  a  large  volume  of  similar  producW  This  is  especially 
true  when  the  unit  value  is  not  great,  ^o  put  it  in  another 
way,  modem  large  scale  methods  of  selling,  both  advdrtbing 
and  the  use  of  salesmen,  are  too  expensive  to  use,  unteBS  they 
can  be  employed  to  sell  standardized  products.   / 

The  Container  and  Standards — An  important  adjunct  to 
the  sale  of  goods  standardized  by  the  producer  and  known 
to  the  trade  by  his  name  or  trade  symbol  ia-tbe-contaiper. 
In  this  connection  the  container  conmionly  serves  three  im- 
portant purposes :(^(  1 )  j^revents  physical  deterioration;  (2) 
it  prevents  substitution  or  adulteration  of  the  contents;  (3)  it 
serves  as  a  means  of  carrying  marks  of  identification  which 
aid  the  consumer  in  purchasing  the  product.jf  The  identifica- 
tion, furthermore,  helps  to  prevent  the  substitution  of  com- 
peting goods  by  supply  houses)  tThese  uses  of  the  container 
are  particularly  important  with  go&da  which  cannot  be  made 
to  carry  any  identifying  mark,  such  as  sugar,  flour,  and  liquids.  ^ 
The  use  of  standard  containers  which  are  recognized  over  a ' 
wicle  area  makes  it  possible  to  place  goods  in  packages  as  soon 
as  they  are  ready  for  market,  since  they  need  not  be  changed 
to. other  containers  in  case  they  do  not  go  to  the  market  to 
which  they  were  first  expected  to  be  sent.  (A  standard  con- 
tainer also  standardizes  the  quantity  element  in  a  transac- 
tion, since  buyers  can  know,  without  trial,  what  quantity  a 
given  standard  container  holds.    , 

Methods  of  Standardization.-(-Some  products  are  easily 
standardized.  This  is  true  of  most  products  fashioned  by 
machines — screws,  bolts,  cloth;  Goods  of  this  -character  are 
standardized  as  they  come  from  the  machine.  [Some  goods 
have  to  be  assorted  in  order  to  be  standardized.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  farm  products  J  in  which  there  are  sometimes 
great  variations  in  quality  and  size.  And  in  order  to  obtain  the 
benefits  of  standardization,  standards — commonly  called  grades 
— have  to  be  established  and  the  goods  assorted  into  lots  which 
conform  co  these  standards.  Fruits  and  vegetables  and  wool 
are  standardized  in  this  way.    In  the  sale  of  grains  the  stand- 
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ards  Bet  are  also  known  as  grades,  grains,  however,  are  not 
conveniently  sorted  so  as  to  conform  to  these  grades.  But  since 
the  grain  from  a  single  grower  or  even  a,  particular  territoiy 
tends  to  be  uniform,  sorting  is  not  essential  Quantities  in  bulk 
are  sampled  and  the  grade  of  the  bulk  is  determined  by  inspect- 
ing the  sample  to  see  to  what  standard  (grade)  it  cooforms. 

Advertising  and  Branding  Standardized  Goods.-^Adver- 
tising  and  branding  are  important  means  of  selling  the  stand- 
ardized products  of  individual  producers.^  Advertising,  or 
other  selling  effort,  tends  to  establish  in  the  minds  of  prospec- 
tive customers  an  idea  of  character  and  quality.  The  cus- 
tomer on  finding  an  article  that  satisfies  is  enabled  to  pur- 
chase it  again,  because  it  has  been  branded  for  that  very 
purpose.  (Branding,  consequently,  eventually  renders  the 
purchase  of  the  ordinary  articles  of  every  day  consumption 
relatively  easy  for  the  average  consumer.  True,  a  great 
many  competing  producers  are  endeavoring  to  get  him  to 
try  their  product,  but  in  proportion  to  the  great  bulk  of  his 
purchases  changes  are  few.  It  has  been  shown  that  modem 
methods  of  selling  would  be  very  costly  and  often  unsuccessful 
were  the  products  sold  not  standardized.'"  /On  the  other  hand, 
the  economies  of  large  scale  standardized  production  would 
be  impossible  were  no  lai^e  market  created  by  the  sales  force 
and  advertising,  and  were  it  not  for  the  additional  fact  that 
the  good  will  thus  created  inheres  in  the  brand  and  so  renders 
repeat  orders  less  costly  to  obtain.  _) 

Not  All  Standardized  Goods  Sold  by  Description.— The 
fact  that  a  product  has  been  divided  into  groups  and  classified 
as  conforming  to  certain  standards  does  not  mean  that  sale  by 

•They  may  also  be  used  in  the  sale  of  agricultural  specialties  by 
growers'  aaaociations — as  the  CHlifomia  citnia  fruit,  walnut,  and  raiain 
growere,  New  En^iland  cranberry  growers — or  of  classes  of  manufac- 
tured products,  such  as  cement  and  lumber,  in  the  creation  of  a  demand 
for  which   comf)eting  manufacturers  cooperate. 

"See  P.  T.  Cherington.  The  Etemenls  o]  Marketing  (1920),  Chap. 
XIV,  and  H.  B.  Vanderblue,  "The  Marketing  Function  of  Advertis- 
ing," Advertiting  and  Selling,  June  5,  1920,  pp.  16-18. 
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/description  thereby  becomes  possible^  Raw  materials  cannot, 
as  a  rule,  be  so  closely  standardized  as  to  make  this  possible.  } 
Variations  in  the  natural  conditions — soil,  moisture,  climate — 
which  affect  quality  and  size  are  too  great,  and  within  very 
wide  limits  are  beyond  human  control.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  farm  products. "TThua,  when  wheat  is  purchased  by 
mills,  samples  are  very  closely  examined  to  determine  whether 
the  grain  is  exactly  suited  to  the  purpose  in  hanjl^  There  ia 
usually  a  slight  difference  in  the  price  paid  in  the  spot  market 
for  different  lots  of  grain  of  the  same  grade.  It  is  only  in  the 
"future"  market,  i.  e.,  in  speculation  and  hedging,  that  sales 
of  farm  products  by  description  prevail.  With  manufactured 
products,  on  the  other  hand,  much  more  use  of  sale  by  de- 
scription is  often  possible.  Faith  in  the  integrity  of  the 
selling  party  being  assumed,  the  extent  to  which  sale  by 
description  can  be  made  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which 
tJie  standards  conform  to  the  needs  of  the  purehaser,  and  on 
the  extent  to  which  the  goods  conform  to  the  standards  set. 
This  conformity  is  usually  much  more  exact  with  manufac- 
tured products  than  with  those  of  the  farm,  forest,  and  mine. 

The  Need  for  Standards. — ^The  extension  of  universally  ac- 
cepted standards  of  quality  should /go  far  to  make  market- 
ing more  e£BcieDt  and  less  costly.  ( Quality  is  the  unknown 
factor  in  most  mercantile  transactions.  It  must  be  determined 
before  sale  occurs.  Standard  weights  and  measures  eliminate 
the  difficulties  involved  in  knowing  what  quantities  are  ex- 
changed. JBuyer  and  seller  can  thus  come  to  an  immediate 
agreement  on  that  score;  and  in  case  of  dispute  recourse  can 
be  had  to  an  impartial  judge  in  the  standard  scale  or  standard 
measure.'*   (The  medium  of  exchange,  i.  e.,  price-measure,  is 

"  Nevertheless,  the  growing  knowledge  on  the  part  ot  farmers  of  the 
importance  of  raising  commodities  which  meet  the  Eoarket  needs  is 
brioging  a  far  greater  degree  of  standardization  than  formerly  existed, 
and  has  tended  to  improve  greatljr  the  general  quality  of  the  goods 
produced. 

"These  are  not  completely  standardised  in  the  United  States.  Tliere 
are,  for  instance,  forty-three  legal  bushels  by  weight  (the  Winchester 
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also  staDdardieed,  so  that  both  buyer  aad  seller  know  definitely 
what  the  terms  of  sale  are  to  be  when  a  price  is  agj-eM  upoq^ 
But  the  common  lack  of  standards  of  quality  makes  neces- 
sary a  process  of  bargaining  between  buyer  and  seller  which 
is  cumbersome  and  expensive. 

(^With  consumption  goods,  and  particularly  with  those  which 
are  manufactured,  this  expense  is  largely  borne  by  the  seller 
— manufacturer  or  middleman— who  endeavors  through  adver- 
tising, salesmanship,  and  other  selling  devices  to  convince  the 
buyer  that  the  quality  and  characteristics  of  his  product  best 
meet  the  buyer's  needsJ  In  the  case  of  unstandardized  prod- 
ucts this  process  of  convincing  the  buyer  of  the  quality  of  the 
product  must  take  place  every  time  the  goods  are  resold. 
This  indicates  also  that  in  the  case  of  products  which  are 
amenable  to  standardization  a  grade  should  be  established  as 
near  the  original  source  as  possible,*' 

If  the  quality  of  a  product  could  be  definitely  known,  as 
the  result  of  an  impartial  measurement  of  its  quality  and  of 

bushel  of  quaotity,  2150.42  cubic  inches,  is  tbe  one  standard),  end  dis- 
honest neighte  are  frequent.  But  relatively,  at  least,  the  above  ie  true. 
Hampers,  baskets,  tin  cans  and  other  containers  for  both  farm  and 
maDufactured  products  are  far  from  uniform.  Pn^treea  is  being  made, 
however,  by  governmental  action  and  by  associative  eSort. 

""In  fact  many  dealers  as  well  as  shippers  insist  that  instead  of 
having  official  inspectors  at  receiving  points  it  would  be  of  more 
benefit  in  preventing  waste  and  loss  if  Federal  inspectors  were  located 
at  all  shipping  points  to  inspect  the  quality,  grade,  and  quantity 
of  all  produce  shipped.  It  is  claimed  that  such  an  inspection  system, 
jForking  with  a  nationally  established  plan  of  standard  grades  and  uni- 
fonuly  recognized  sizes  of  packages,  would  prevent  rejection  without 
just  grounds  as  well  as  does  the  present  system,  and  in  addition  would 
better  protect  the  dealer  who  buys  f.o.b.  loading  station.  It  would 
also  make  easier  the  collection  of  damages  for  injury  in  transit.  The 
exact  grade,  Nos,  L,  2,  or  3,  etc.,  could  be  marked  or  stenciled  plainly 
on  the  package  by  the  inspector.  Under  such  a  plan  tbe  purchasing 
dealer  would  be  in  a  position  to  know  just  what  he  is  buying,  and 
eventually  all  foodstuffs  would  be  sold  according  to  the  quality  or  con- 
dition."— Report  oj  the  Federal  Trade  Commissum  on  the  Wholetale 
Marketing  of  Food  C1919),  p.  82. 
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its  peculiarly  favorable  or  uofavorable  characteristicB  in  use, 
a  large  part  of  modern  selling  effort  could  be  eUminated.  In- 
spection by  the  buyer  would  become  leas  arduous;  and  the 
mere  puffing  of  one's  wares  as  superior  to  those  of  another 
would  then  be  confined  to  an  endeavor  to  make  the  piir- 
chaeer  believe  he  needs  a  product  with  certain  characteristics 
rather  than  other  commodities  which  will  gratify  other  wants 
— that  he  needs,  for  example,  an  automobile  rather  than  a 
yacht,  OP  a  $2,500  automobile  rather  than  a  $600  one.  Once 
the  buyer  has  decided  that  question  he  would  be  able  to  de- 
termine for  himself — on  the  basis  of  grades  or  recognised  de- 
scriptions of  quality— just  which  product  meets  his  need. 
From  the  consumer's  point  of  view  it  might  even  be  well  if 
he  could  be  left  alone  in  making  the  whole  decision. 

What  Has  Been  Done. — Obviously  the  ideals  which  have 
been  presented  cannot  be  completely  realized.  Nevertheless, 
much  that  is  here  suj^ested  is  already  in  operation  in  the 
marketing  of  certain  products  and  much  more  can  be  done 
with  advantage. 

State  and  Federal  laws  have  been  passed  to  standardize 
weights  and  measures  and  to  bring  about  greater  uniformity 
therein,  i' Great  progress  has  been  made  in  gradiQg  the  physical 
characteristics  of  commodities.  The  grading  of  agricultural 
products  by  associative  action  and  by  the  state  and  Federal 
governments  is  becoming  widespread.  Standards  already  es- 
tablished are  being  employed  over  wide  areas,  and  more  is 
being  done  toward  the  extension  of  their  use.'*  State  food 
HTiH  d"'y  d'^P'"'^'"*'"^''  fl''!L  analyzing  patent  medicines,  as  well 
as  foods,  and  helping  the  consumer  to  know  what  he  is  buy- 
ing and  what  physical  values  he  is  getting  for  his  moneyj  In 
many  lines  semi-monopoly  has  resulted  in  a  limitation  of  kinds 
of  products  put  on  the  market,  and  that  of  itself  simplifies 
the  consumer's  purchasing  problem.  {Trade  associations  have 
attempted  to  establish  standards,  such   for  example,  as  the 

"See  Harold  W.  Samson,  The  March  of  Standardization,  Separate  No. 
860,  from  U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture    Yearhock,  1920. 
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meaning  of  certain  terms  as  applied  to  mechanical  devices, 
hardwood  lumber,  colors,  fabrics,  and  the  like,^ 

(^  lai^  number  of  engineering  societies  have  interested 
themselves  in  the  establishment  of  standards.  One  of  the  most 
inaportant  of  these  is  the  Amraicaa  Society  ior  .Testing  M&- 
tfrialfi  Tt  is  organized  to  cover  a  wide  field  including  "struc- 
tural timber,  steel  for  all  purposes  including  railway  rolling 
stock,  rails,  structures,  and  castings  of  all  kinds,  standard 
magnetic  tests  of  iron  and  steel,  copper  for  electrical  and  other 
purposes,  bronze,  cement,  fire  proof  materials,  road  materials, 
paint,  eoal.")  Nearly  forty  standing  committees  exist  to  facili- 
tate this  work.  /In  order  to  coordinate  the  work  of  various 
societies  five  national  engineering  societies  have  organized  thej 
American  Engineering  Standards  Committee  and  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Standards  now  covers  a  wide  field  in  assisting 
to  establish  such  standards." 

The  grading  of  attributes  of  products  is  more  difficult.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  individuals  differ  greatly  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  attributes  or  services  of  products  appeal  to 
them.  There  will  always  be  personal  likes  which  react  dif- 
ferently, even  to  standardized  products.  This  fact  renders 
possible  much'.of  the  competitive  selling  of  goods — the  pitting, 
for  example,  of  Smith's  soap  against  Brown's  and  the  rest 
of  the  field.  Since  the  consumer  does  not  know  just  what 
qualities  and  attributes  of  many  kinds  of  products  appeal 
most  to  him,  and  since  different  consumers  are  differently  af- 
fected, vendors  find  it  is  advisable  to  differentiate  their  prod- 
ucts from  competing  goods.  If  the  differentiated  product  ap- 
peals to  buyei-s,  good  will  can  be  created  for  it)  'Then,  with 
the  product  difi'erentiated  and  standardized,  theHemand  thus 
crealod  can  be  satisfied  only  by  the  purchase  of  this  particular 
product. 

"See  C.  A  Adams,  "iDdiistiial  Slandardization,"  AnnaU  oj  the  AmeT' 
iean  Academy.  Vol.  LXXXII  {March,  1919),  pp  289-399.  Other  articlei 
OD  standards  also  appear  in  this  volume. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

COMPETITION  AND  PRICES 

I 

The  matter  of  fundamental  interest  in  the  market  is  price. 
Buyers  and  sellers  alike  are  constantly  watching  prices — the 
central  facts  in  the  market.  The  consumer  seeks,  in  the  end, 
service  and  quality ;  but  service  and  quality  being  what  they 
are  at  a  time,  price  is  the  point  of  interest  to  him.  To  the 
producer — manufacturer,  mine  operator,  farmer — the  price 
received  for  his  product,  a  given  volume  assumed,  measures 
his  margin  above  or  below  unit  costs.  Or  price  may  de- 
termine his  volume  of  sales,  and  if  his  expenses  vary  with  the 
volimie  of  sales  or  with  the  scale  of  production,  prices  will  have 
varying  effects  on  the  ultimate  net  profit.  For  the  merchant, 
price  determines  the  margin  on  which  he  must  operate  in  any 
given  t^'ansaction,  and  the  markets  in  which  he  can  buy  and 
sell,  ^oth  producer  and  middleman  are  interested  in  prices, 
hot  only  as  determining  their  volume  of  sales  and  margins 
of  profit,  but  also  because  they  determine  the  expense  of 
doing  business  as  shown  in  the  price  of  raw  materials,  ma- 
chinery, labor,  funds,  land,  and  services — the  costs  which 
must  be  met  if  the  business  is  to  continue, ")  And  the  uncer- 
tainty, which  surrounds  these  prices  and  the  prices  at  which 
the  goods  produced  are  sold,  determines  the  margin  of  profit 
above  expenses  which  business  men  must  make  in  order  to  con- 
tinue to  carry  on  their  particular  operations.  That  is,  when 
prices  are  uncertain  this  margin  must  be  great  enough  over  a 
period  of  time  to  offset  the  losses  which  occur.    This  meaaa^ 
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that  when  the  risk  of  chanRing  prices  ia  great  higher  pricffi,, 
must  prevail.^ 

Rice  Defined. — The  price  oLan  article  is  it^  mprket,  v^liia 
expressed  pn  f^rma  nf  pinni^^  fMarket  value  ia  power  in  ex- 
changeJ  The  price  of  an  article,  or  service,  therefore,  is  an 
expression  in  terms  of  monetary  units  of  the  power  which  that 
article  exercises  in  exchange  on  the  market,  i.  e.,  of  the  money 
it  will  "buy,"  and  hence,  ultimately,  of  goods  and  services 
for  which  it  can  be  exchanged. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  the  intricacies  of  price 
theories  as  developed  in  treatises  on  economics.  Important 
as  such  studies  are,  they  must  be  assumed  here,  and  our  pur- 
pose must  be  served  by  a  brief  summary  of  the  chief  con- 
clusions which  are  generally  accepted  by  students  of  the  sub- 
ject. A  summary  of  this  kind  will  serve  as  a  background  for 
the  more  specific  study  of  market  price  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  following  chapter.  This  purpose  will  be  effected  by  re- 
viewing briefly  how  prices  affect  the  production  and  the  con- 
sumption of  goods  and  services.' 

Competitive  Prices. — In  modem  industrial  countries  prices 
are  generally  determined  under  competitive  conditions.  And 
although  no  price,  perhaps,  is  determined  on  a  purely  com- 
petitive basis — because  of  various  kinds  of  friction  which  keep 
the  normal  competitive  tendencies  from  complete  operation 
— 0t  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  main  influences  upon  prices 
are  operating  under  competitive  conditions.  J  It  is  therefore 
important  to  summarize  the  manner  in  which  prices  would 
be  determined  in  a  purely  competitive  regime.  This  will  also 
serve  to  make  clear  the  nature  of  competition.     The  various 

*See  Theodore  Macklin,  E^ci^nt  MaTkelirt^  jot  Agrietdture  (1921), 
pp.  ^6-327,  and  F.  H.  Knight,  flisfe,  Uncertainly  and  Profit   (1921). 

'For  a  more  detailed  Btudy  the  student  is  referred  to  ihe  Btandard 
texts  upon  economic  principles  and  to  Euch  references  as  may  be  given 
therein.  Among  the  more  accessible  of  these  are  the  texts  written  by 
Clay,  Ely,  Fisher,  Seager,  Taussig,  and  Taylor.  Professor  Alfred  Mar- 
shall's discussion  of  value  and  price  in  his  Principles  of  Economics, 
Book  V,  is  generally  considered  the  best  presentation  of  the  subject. 
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elements  which  tend  to  counteract  the  competitive  determina- 
tioD  of  prices  can  then  be  summarized. 

In  a  smoothly  operating  competitive  regime  the  prevailing 
price  would  be  one  which  would  bring  on  the  market  at  any 
time  just  that  volume  of  goods  which  would  "be  bought  at 
a  price  sufScient  to  cover  the  expenses  of  production,  i.  e,, 
the  expense  of  making  and  distributing  the  product,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  net  income  to  the  business  man  sufficient  to  make 
him  continue  his  efforts.  If  prices  fell  below  this  point,  pro- 
duction would  be  immediately  decreased  and  the  voiuni^e  of 
goods  reaching  the  market  would  be  reduced.  As  the  avail- 
able supply  was  reduced  some  purchasers — because  of  their 
intense  desire  for  the  commodity— would  bid  a  higher  price 
for  it  in  order  to  get  the  share  of  the  now  reduced  supply 
which  they  desired.  This  increased  competition  among  the 
buyers  with  the  more  intense  desire  would  eventually  force 
prices  up  to  a  point  which  would  cover  the  expense  of  produc- 
tion. If  prices  became  higher  thanthe  expense  of  production, 
production  would  be  increased — because  producers  would  de- 
sire to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  secure  greater 
profits^and  a  greater  volume  would  be  offered  for  sale.  This 
would  continue  until  the  competition  of  producers — coupled 
with  the  declining  intensity  of  demand  for  the  product  on 
account  of  the  increased  supply — again  forced  prices  down  to 
th«  cost  point. 

(when  prices  are  low  consumers  tend  to  buy  more,  when 
prices  are  high  they  tend  to  buy  less;  when  prices  are  high  more 
is  produced,  when  prices  are  low  production  is  curtailed.  With 
both  production  and  consumption  sensible  to  price  changes  the 
volume  of  goods  offered  and  the  volume  which  is  purchased 
change  as  prices  change.  Thus,  as  prices  rise,  demand  (con- 
sumption) tends  to  fall  off;  but  the  supply  offered  tends  to 
increase  and  more  production  is  called  forth,  because  large 
profits  can  be  made  at  the  prevailing  prices.  When  prices  fall 
below  expenses  of  production,  demand  (consumption)  tends  to 
increase  because  of  the  reduced  price;  supply,  however,  tends 
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to  fall  off  and  production  is  curtailed,  because  profits  are  small 
■or  do  not  exist;/  Tliat  is,  a  high  or  a  low  price,  in  relation 
;/to  expenses  of  productioD  and  to  previous  prices,  has  an  effect 
'  I  on  both  consumption  and  production — on  demand  and  supply. 
Varying  Costs  of  Production. — Up  to  this  point  it  has 
been  assumed  that  costs  of  production  are  uDiform  for  all  units 
of  the  product.  This  would  perhaps  be  true  did  competitive 
conditions  work  themselves  out  smoothly  and  quickly.'  Cla 
fact,  however,  in  industry  as  it  is,  coats  jjf  prf>HiipH/in  nrgjhy 
nn  mffflnn  iinifprrji  hut  varyvgs^bstweeB-producers ;  and  the 
same  producer  may  have  dif^^ent  costs  of  production  under 
unlike  circumstances,  and  with  varying  volumes  of  production. 
In  the  end,  it  is  the  price  which  consumers  will  pay  that  de- 
termines the  volume  of  production.  ILlhal.pri.f'e  is  high,  and 
JLan  enlarged  suppIv  is  demanded  which  can  be  had  only  at 
iocieasing  costs^  then  the  higher  cost  production  will  be  called 
f<;irf.h  hv  \.hp  high  pript>g  fiffproH  But  jf  buyers  will  not  pay 
high  pricea,  the  high  cost  production  is  eliminated.  /Or,  if 
looked  at  from  the  consuming  side,  should  prices  be  high,  many 
consumers  will  be  forced  out  because  they  cannot,  or  will 
not,  pay  them.  Demand  is  thereby  lessened,  the  supply  be- 
comes relatively  greater,  and,  with  declining  prices,  the  goods 
produced  at  a  high  cost  will  have  to  be  sold  at  a  foss^j^Thia 
will  continue  until  some  portion  of  the  higher  cost  produc- 
tion is  withdrawn,  when,  with  the  supply  smaller  than  before 
and  with  the  demand  relatively  larger,  consumers  with  the 
more  intense  desires  will  compete  for  the  smaller  supply  and 
the  expenses  of  the  remaining  high  cost  producers  will  be 
met.^J  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  demand  of  consumers  is 
greater  than  the  supply,  some  of  them  will  bid  the  price  up. 
This  will  allow  the  higgler  cost  production  to  come  in,  thereby 
increasing  the  supply.*' 

'See  F.  H.  Knight,  "Coat  ot  Production  and  Price  over  Long  and 
Short  Periods,"  The  JmimiU  of  Political  Economy,  Vol.  XXIX.  No.  4, 
(April,  1921),  pp.  304-335, 

*lf  expenaes  of  production  increase  as  individual  producers  iDcrease 
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Diagram  VII  BUggests  the  influence  which  competition  tends 
to  have  upon  price,  through  the  action  of  producers  and  buy- 
ers. The  conditions  shown  more  nearly  conform  to  the  facts 
as  they  are  likely  to  exist  in  the  actual  market,  for  if  c(hd- 
petition  were  affecting  these  conditions  as  we  have  assumed, 
the  dotted  lines  and  the  solid  line  would  be  one.  That  is,  pro- 
duction facts  and  purchase  facts  would  be  kuown  by  all  in- 
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DiACSAM  VIL—Egecl  of  Competition  on  Pncet. 

Notg:  The  broken  lines  indicate  pricea,  one  of  nhich  changes  more 
rapidly  than  the  others,  but  with  smaller  fluctuations.  When  the  lines 
are  above  the  cost  line,  relatively  low  production  is  indicated — a  con- 
dition leading  to  increased  production,  unlera  demand  declines.  When 
the  price  line  is  below  the  cost  line,  relatively  large  production  is  indi- 
cated— a  condition  leading  to  reduced  production,  ualess  demand  in- 


terested parties,  and  consequently  the  supply  placed  upon  the 
market  would  always  be  just  that  which  would  be  taken  ("de- 
manded" in  the  economists'  terminology)  at  the  coat  price. 
The  cost  line  as  a  straight  line  indicates  a  single  uniform 

their  volume  of  production,  an  enlarged  demand  will  tend  to  bring 
more  individual  producers  into  the  market,  rather  than  to  cause  an 
enlarged  production  on  the  part  of  existing  producers.  It  expenae 
decreases  as  individual  producers  increase  the  volume  of  their  produc- 
tion, an  increased  demand  will  induce  existing  producers  to  enlarge 
their  operations,  rather  than  to  call  new — and  probably  high  cost — 
producers  into  the  market.  Production  will  be  "large  scale."  If  ex- 
penses are  constant,  either  may  happen,  although  existing  producers  can 
usually  expand  more  rapidly  and  with  less  risk  than  can  new  and 
inexperienced  producers.  No  matter  what  ia  the  general  tendency  in 
an  industry,  it  ia  usually  true  that  high  cost  and  low  coat  ptoduoera 
are  found.  In  the  long  run  the  high  coat  producers  tend  to  be  weeded 
out,  either  by  becoming  low  cost  producers  themselves— through  imitat- 
ing low  cost  producers,  or  themselves  improving  methods — or  because 
they  are  eliminated  by  the  competition  of  the  low  cost  producers. 
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cost.  Aa  has  been  shown,  this  assumptioa  eeldom  coofonns 
to  the  facta. 

Some  Causcft  for  Variations  from  the  NormaL — But  the 
conditions  as  outlined  up  to  this  point  are  by  no  means  fully 
realized  on  the  market;  on  the  contrary,  wide  variations  are 
found.  /Supply  is  not  readily  and  quickly  adjusted,  made 
larger  oV-smaller  at  the  will  of  producers;  and  the  news  of  the 
market,  i.  e.,  of  the  facts  of  demand  and  supply,  is  neither 
so  widespread  nor  so  accurate  as  was  assumed^  In  fact,  with 
the  exception  of  prices  fixed  by  custom  or  the^ictatea  of  con- 
venience and  of  certain  partially  controlled  prices — monopoly 
prices  and  prices  fixed  by  the  govemmentr-^he  reason  for  the 
failure  of  prices  to  conform  closely  to  cost  of  production  rests 
finally  on  the  failure  of  our  market  neffs  to  indicate  these 
facts  accurately  and  quickly.*)  For  if  the  market  could  be 
gauged  far  enough  in  advance  (it  would  have  to  be  for  years 
in  the  case  of  goods  produced  by  modem  roundabout  methods 
of  production)  prices  would  conform  very  closely  to  costs. 
Then  producers  could  forecast  markets  accurately,  and  their 
efforts  would  be  so  well  distributed  in  the  production  of  the 
various  goods  and  services  desired,  that,  in  the  absence  of 
monopoly,  the  interaction!  of  supply  and  demand  for  all 
products  would  result  in  a  cost  (or  normal)  price  for  all  of 
them  all  of  the  time,  [juat  in  so  far  as  such  news  is  made 
available  are  large  speculative  gains  and  losses  eliminated, 
or  at  least,  their  magnitude  is  reduced." 

TWo  Types  of  Price. — So  slowly,  in  fact,  ia  correct  market 
news  disseminated,  and  so  rapid  are  the  changes  that  actually 
take  place  from  time  to  time  in  the  factors  that  affect  the 
immediate  demand  for  products  and  their  supply,  that  eco- 
nomists sometimes  speak  of  two  kinds  of  prices  as  existing 
under  a  competitive  regime.  [One  of  these  is  the  market  jrrice 
or  the  actual  price  which  prevails  from  day  to  day,' 'The 

•See  Chap.  XVIII. 

•This  will  be  more  fully  diwiitwed  in  Chap.  XXI;  see  also  Theodore 
MaokliQ,  E&cieiU  Marketing  jor  AgnoiUure  (1921).  pp.  306-312. 
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other  is  the  normal  price,  that  is,  the  price  which  tends  to 
prevail  over  a  period  of  time,  and,  hence,  the  price  which  will' 
bring  upon  the  market  just  that  supply  for  which  purchasers 
will  pay  enough  to  cover  the  expenses  involved  in  production 
and  marketing,'  ~~  > 

Fundamental  importance  of  Demand  and  Supply. — All 
the  market  forces  which  one  can  think  of — monopoly  power, 
custom,  advertising  and  selling,  speculative  dealing,  govern- 
ment regulation  of  price  and  service,  and  consumptive  regu- 
lation— are  important  as  they  afEect  demand  or  supply,  or 
both;  and  are  important  in  the  market  chiefly  as  they  have 
such  effects.  But  modifying  influences,  such  as  those  just 
mentioned,  are  found  in  the  determination  of  all  market  prices, 
and  consequently  tend  constantly  to  keep  them  from  being  at 
one  with  normal  price. 

x^ormal  price  really  represents  a  minimum  and  a  maximum 
price.  It  is  the  cost  price,  below  which  prices  cannot  go  for 
any  long  period  of  time  if  production  is  to  continue.  It  is 
likewise  the  price  above  which  prices  are  not  likely  to  con- 
tinue for  long,  if  competitors  are  free  to  come  into  the  field 
when  prices  rise. )  This  is  true  because  the  increased  profits  of 
high  prices  would  lead  to  greater  production.  Such  a  result 
would  cause  increased  competition  among  sellers  and,  in  the 
end,  lower  prices.  The  actual  market  situation  is  such,  how- 
ever, that  in  varying  degrees  supplies  do  continue  to  come  on 
the  market  at  less  than  cost  for  long  periods  of  time;  *  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  varying  degrees  producers  are  not  free  to 
come  into  the  field  when  prices  rise  above  costs.    The 'more 

'It  is  this  price  which  is  apparenlly  in  mind  in  many  discussions  of 
a  "fair  price,"  particularly  by  farm  and  trade  associations.  See  Mack- 
hn,  op.  cii.,  pp.  324-325,  333;  and  H.  C.  Adams,  A  Description  oj  In- 
dMstry  (1918),  p.  167;  also  P.  W.  Ivey,  Principles  ol  Markeling  (1921). 
pp.  226-227. 

"This  is  well  illustrated  by  (he  losses  manufacturing  firms  have  been 
taking  during  the  present  period  of  readjustment.  They  have  con> 
tinued  to  operate,  tliough  often  at  a  loss.  See  a\eo  pp.  352-354  and 
pp.  380-381. 
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fundamental  of  those  cooditions  which  affect  actual  market 
prices  are  the  subject  of  the  remainder  of  this  prehminary 
discussion. 

II 
On  the  assumption  that  all  prices  tend  toward  the  normal 
price  of  their  kind,  i.e.,  toward  cost  of  production,  it  remains 
to  explain  ^me  of  the  more  important  ronditions^  which  tend 
_to  keep  actual  market  pi-jp^a  fr,ii.^roi.^y|;j)|j.  i^^p  r.»-Tnni  p^i^c 
THlHUti  coitJllllJlia  ran  hJ  juumnnuzedT  (1)  the  failure  to  prop- 
erly forecast  market  tendencies,  (2)  monopoly,  (3)  govern- 
ment control,  ana,  Tinauy,  (4)  custom  and  convenience. 

(i)  Speculative  Prices. — Speculative  prices  prevail  through- 
out  the  business  world.  In  a  sense,  all  prices  are  speculative, 
because  knowledge  of  the  actual  conditions  which  will  prevail 
on  the  market  at  a  future  date,  near  or  distant,  is  never  com- 
plete. Even  the  most  perfect  news  service  cannot  report 
the  many  possible  changed  situations  that  may  arise  between 
the  time  the  jnaricet  is  forecasted  aM  the  time  the  pro- 
spective exchange  actually  takes  place. /Not  only  may  changes 
occur  in  conditions  affecting  production,  such  as  an  im- 
provement in  methods  resulting  in  cheaper  processing  or  better 
products,  or  both,  but  changes  in  demand  likewise  arise. 
A  panic,  a  war,  a  "dry"  law,  a  cyclone,  a  new  product  or 
method,  may,  one  or  all,  alter  the  nature  and  amount  of  the 
demand  for  goodsJ  The  interaction  of  market  forces  is  so  com- 
plex and  the  apparently  extraneous  circumstances  which  have, 
nevertheless,  a  'considerable  effect  are  so  many,  that  an  ac- 
curate estimate  of  market  conditions  which  will  prevail  at  a 
future  date  is  often  practically  impossible.  This  is  true,  of 
cburse,  especially  of  articles  which  require  long  periods  of  time 
for  their  production,  kr  of  articles  for  which  the  demand  is 
more  or  less  precarious  and  elastic — as  with  seasonal  style 
goods.  These  conditions  prevail  to  a  large  degree  in  the 
market  for  most  machine-made  products,  and  simitar  prob- 
lems arise  in  the  market  for  farm  products.  /There  are,  con- 
sequently, likely  to  be  alternating  gains  and  losses  on  the 
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market.  These  result  from  over-  or  under-estimation  of  the 
market  demand  or  supply,  and  cause  gain  or  loss,  greater  or 
less  according  as  the  estimates  are  more  or  less  remote  frooi 
the  actualities,  ) 

(a)  Monopdly.— ^Monopoly  affects  price  from  the  side  of 
supply."  It  implies  control  of  the  price  at  which  goods  will  be 
offered  for  sale^  [This  arises  from  the  unified  control  of  the 
supply  of  a  product  or  service,  as  when  the  government  has 
a  monopoly  of  the  postal  serviccj  or  grants  to  some  pro- 
ducer through  the  patent  or  copyright  privilege  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  sale  of  certain  products;  or  as  found  when 
a  given  entrepreneur  or  a  group  of  cooperating  entrepreneurs 
control  a  limited  supply  of  raw  material,  such  as  anthracite 
coal,  diamonds,  iroiv  ore,  or  of  a  finished  product,  such  as 
gasoline  or  sugar.  (In  cases  of  this  kind,  although  the  monop- 
olist cannot  dictate  prices  at  which  the  consumer  will  buy  as 
is  sometimes  assumed,  it  is  true  t>hat  he  can  fix  the  price  at 
which  the  goods  can  be  purchased.  | 

But  the  power  which  the  monopolist  is  able  to  exercise 
over  the  price  he  will  charge  for  his  product  varies  greatly 
"  under  different  conditions.  It  may  usually  be  assumed  that 
the  ordinary  monopolist  desires  profit.  For  that  purpose 
he  has  produced  goods  or  obtained  possession  of  them  or 
of  services.  (  But  profit  necessitates  sales,  and  so  he  wants  to 
sell.  The  amount  which  he  can  charge  individual  purchasers 
is  obviouaiy^liroited.  at  the  extreme,  by  tlicir  purctiasing  power. 
Witfim  this  limit,  determined  by  consumer  purchasing  power, 
the  price  which  the  monopolist  can  charge  and  yet  sell  his 
product  will  be  limited  by  (1)  the  elasticity  or  inelasticity 
of  the  consumer  demand,  (2)  the  ease  with  ^diich  other 
products  can  be  substituted  for  the  monopolized  product,  and 

•The  term  is  also  used  to  include  control  from  the  demand  side. 
Thus  Ely  describes  monopoly  as  "combination  and  unified  action,  sif;- 
DifyinK  restraint  on  the  free  offerin)c  of  commodities  and  services  by  rival 
sellers  nnd  on  the  free  pnrcliii.se  of  these  commodities  and  services  by 
rivals  who  desire  to  secure  them."— R.  T.  Ely,  Oullinea  of  Economica 
{3d  ed.,  1917),  p.  190, 
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(3)  the  fact  that  the  government  jnay  interfere  if  prices  are 
too  Hi^. 

"  1' he  elasticity  of  consumer  demand  is  determined  both  by 
the  intensity  of  desire  and  the  extent  of  the  income.  If 
salt  could  be  monopolized,  ae  it  has  been  at  times,  the  in- 
elasticity of  the  demand  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
monopolist  to  raise  the  price  to  unheard  of  heights.  And 
there  would  be  no  limit,  gave  his  resources,  to'what  the  con- 
sumer  would  pay  for  water  if  it  were  monopolized.  If  sugar, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  monopolized,  although  consumers 
might  pay  a  much  larger  share  of  their  income  for  it  than 
they  are  now  in  the  habit  of  paying,  a  point  would,  neverthe- 
less, be  reached  where  they  would  go  without  sugar,  substi- 
tuting com  syrup,  maple  sugar,  or  other  sweets;  or  if  need 
be  they  might  even  go  without  sweets  of  any  kind.  If  the 
I  necktie  market  were  monopolized  and  prices  raised,  a  point 
/would  be  reached  relatively  soon  at  which  consumers  would 
begin  to  go  without  neckties.  Social  custom  might  induce  one 
to  pay  exorbitant  prices,  but  there  are  many  other  things  for 
which  the  desire  is  so  intense  that  one  would  give  up  neckties 
rather  than  go  without  those  more  desirable  things. 

Consumer  Desires  Limit  Monopoly.-T^The  fundamental 
limitation  to  monopoly  price,  as  to  all  prices,  is  the  consumer 
demand./  Individual  consumers  have  different  incomes  and 
different  desires.  /If  desire  is  not  intense  a  high  price  can- 
not be  charged,  or  else  consumers  will  go  without^  A  few 
may  have  a  very  great  desire  for  the  product,  others  a  mod- 
erate desire,  and  yet  others  no  desire  at  all.  The  last  can- 
not be  induced  to  buy  at  any  price;  the  first  will  buy  at  a 
very  high  price;  those  with  moderate  desires  will  purchase 
only  when  the  price  is  low,  because  their  desire  is  so  lim- 
ited that  a  point  is  soon  reached  at  which  they  obtain  greater 
satisfaction  in  spending  the  same  part  of  their  income  in 
ot^er  directions.  /But  consumer  desire  is  limited  in  it«  market 
influence  by  consumer  income::  Desire  may  be  very  great, 
but  the  amount  which  each '  can  spend  is  obviously  limited 
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by  his  income,  so  that  a  very  high  price  would  in  any  case 
Ehut  out  those  whose  income  was  small."* 

The  ideal  monopoly  price — that  which  will  bring  the  mo- 
nopoliat  the  greatest  net  income — must  be  determined  with 
such  considerations  in  view.  For  most  products  the  choice 
must  lie  between  (1)  high  price  and  high  unit  profit,  but  a 
small  number  of  sales,  and  (2)  many  sales  on  a  small  unit 
margin  of  profit.  This  is,  of  course,  a  statement  of  the  price 
problem  as  met  by  many  sellers,  but  the  ordinary  seller  must 
make  his  price  conform  closely  to  the  market  price,  or  else  his 
competitors  will  undersell  him.  (The  monopolist,  on  the  other 
hand,  controls  the  total  supply  of  his  product  and  has  no  such 
competitive  limitations.  He  "nn  "hflref  ^\\ti\  pr'""  h"  will; 
and  he  will  not,  cannot,  beiindersofe  His  price  problem  iTtO) 
use  this  power  so  as  to  secure  the  largest  net  return.  / 

Determining  Monopoly  Price. — In  order  to  gain  tne  great- 
est profit  the  monopolist  jpust  determine  what  price  will  give 
the  greatest  margin  between  total  expense  and  total  income. 
In  doing  thisnc  haslittle  definite  knowledge  with  which  to 
start.  He  may  know  his  costs  of  production  and  selling;  al- 
though if  it  is  a  business  of  increasing  or  decreasing  expense 
he  cannot  know  even  this  with  accuracy.  But  he  does  not 
know  what  reaction  he  will  receive  from  the  consumer  at  dif- 
ferent prices,  except  after  trial.  Of  course,  if  he  is  wise,  he 
will  study  his  market  so  as  to  estimate  the  best  price,  but 
aside  from  that  he  must  experiment.  Probably  few  monopo- 
lists, if  any,  have  ever  hit  upon  the  best  price  for  their  article, 
and  if  they  did,  the  price  would  be  but  temporarily  the  best, 
for  conditions  affecting  expenses,  demand,  wants,  and  income 

"  A  monopolist  may  sometimes,  however,  charge  different  prices,  and 
Bd  take  advantage  of  different  incomes.  This  is  most  feasible  when  the 
product  can  be  varied  to  gcve  different  dcRrees  of  quality  to  the  same 
fundameDtal  product.  Two  familiar  illustrations  arc  the  sale  of  books 
in  difTercDt  biDdiogs  and  at  different  prices,  and  the  sale  of  phonographs 
at  varying  prices.  In  each  case  an  appeal  is  made  to  different  buying 
etrata  by  changes  which  are  confined  primarily  to  Sniah,  or  "quality." 
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are  constantly  changing.  Furthermore,  undoubtedly  many 
firms  possessing  a  monopoly,  or  even  a  degree  of  monopoly, 
have  not  tried  to  exercise  their  power  to  the  limit.  This, 
ignoring  any  more  altruistic  motive  which  may  influence  them, 
is  on  account  of  their  fear  that,  if  their  monopoly  does  not  rest 
on  some  exclusive  privilege,  competitors  will  be  induced  to 
enter  this  market,  that  substitution  will  take  place,  or  else  for 
fear — generally  in  the  case  of  important  commodities  of  every 
day  use — that  popular  indignation  will  force  the  government 
to  take  a  hand. 

Semi-Monopoly  Power  Common  in  Competitive  Lines. —  , 
In  the  competitive  market  somewhat  of  monopoly  power  is 
exercised  as  a  result  of  the  demand-creative  efforts  of  pro- 
ducers, coupled  with  the  force  of  custom  or  habit  on  the  part 
of  consumers.  When  a  consumer  is  in  the  habit  of  purchas- 
ing at  a  certain  store  it  often  takes  a  considerable  induce- 
ment in  price  or  service  to  make  him  change.  Again,  he  may 
have  bought  a  particular  brand  of  goods  for  years,  and  when 
the  price  is  raised  he  will  continue  to  buy  it,  although  if  he 
were  coming  into  the  market  for  the  first  time  he  might  re- 
fuse absolutely  to  pay  so  high  a  price./ The  seller,  through 
national  advertisipg,  local  advertising,' the  use  of  salesmen, 
or  the  cooperation  of  middlemen,  creates  in  the  buyer  a  de- 
sire to  buy  his  particular  brand  of  product,  and  just  in  so  far 
as  he  is  able  to  induce  buyers  to  ask  for  and  insist  on  getting 
his  product  he  has  a  monopoly  of  his  market./ 

Influence  of  this  sort  does  not,  it  is  true,  usoally  carry  with 
it  any  large  influence  over  prices.  For  if  the  price  is  much 
higher  than  the  price  of  competing  products,  the  buyer  is 
likely  to  purchase  the  competitor's  goods.  But  so  long  as 
price  and  quality  remain  approximately  the  same,  the  created 
demand  will  j;ombinc  with  the  established  custom  as  well  as 
with  the  desire  of  the  purchaser  and  assure  to  the  seller  his 
market;  It  is  this  fact  which  makes  effective  the  large  part 
of  selling  effort.    That  is,  once  the  customer  is  won  over,  he 
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ordinarily  continues  to  buy  that  product  over  and  over 
again." 

It  is  4hese  "repeat  sales"  that  make  economical  much  of 
modem  selling.  Take  chewicg  gum  as  an  extreme  example. 
Over  $3,000,000  is  reported  to  have  been  spent  on  advertising 
last  year  by  one  manufacturer.  At  a  selling  price  of  a  penny 
a  stick  that  was  the  equivalent  of  the  market  price  of  300,- 
000,000  sticks  of  gum — three  for  every  inhabitant  of  the  coun- 
try. /  Advertising  on  this  scale  is  profitable  only  if,  when 
once^  sale  is  made,  "repeat"  sales  follow.  The  cost  of  the 
initial  sale  ie  gradually  spread  over  the  later  sales.  The  later 
sales  are  made  because  after  the  consumer  was  induced  to 
make  the  first  purchase,  and  found  the  product  satisfactory, 
a  smaller  sales  effort,  or  none  at  all,  was  required  to  procure 
each  additional  sale. 

(3)  Government  Control  and  Operation  of  Monopoly. — 
It  is  plain  that  the  monopolization  of  a  necessity  of  life  may 
prove  to  be  a  very  terrible  power  over  the  pocketbooks  and 
even  the  lives  of  consumers.  Monopolies  of  goods  or  ser- 
vices of  peculiar  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  general 
public,  consequently,  are  often  owned  by  the  govemmeoti 
and  usualJy  are  at  least  subject  to  its  control  over  rates  and 
service.  Tifafj  nppr»f.inn  nf  pll^^^c  utilities  ii  naturally  mnnnpQ 
lista«;  because  it  involves  the  economies  of  large  scale  pro- 
duction, including  the  elimination  of  the  wastes  of  duplicate 
competing  plants,  and  because  certain  monopoly  privileges 
in  the  form  of  franchises,  such  as  the  permission  to  use  public 
highways,  are  an  essential  element  in  operatiMi.\/rheae  are 
usually  controlled  to  protect  consumers  against-^xtortionate 
prices,  and  to  assure  extensions  of  the  service  to  part«  of 
the  community  where  it  should  go  bift  where  a  private  firm 
might  not  find  profit  in  extending  it,  and  so  where  it  would 
not  be  carried  if  no  control  were  exercised. 

"This  ia  usually  called  ftood  will.  The  protection  of  thia  good  will 
is  the  basis  of  the  price-maiDtcnance  argument,  diacussed  ia  Ch^i.  XXIL 
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(4)  Customary  and  Convenient  Prices.— jCompetitive 
prices  are  alao  limited  by  custom  and  convenience.  Deal- 
ers become  used  to  charging  certain  prices,  and  consumers 
become  used  to  paying  them,  and  whether  expenses  go  up  or 
down,  often  within  wide  limits,  prices  remain  the  samey  This 
IB  especially  true  of  retail  prices,  which  by  no  means  conform 
to  the  many  and  frequent  changes  in  wholesale  prices/  A 
grocer  may  sell  a  pound  of  coffee  at  forty-five  cents  for  years, 
whereas  the  actual  price  he,  or  his  jobber,  pays  may  vary 
nearly  every  week;  but  very  often  only  a  considerable  change 
in  the  wholesale  price,  which  appears  to  be  relatively  perma- 
nent, will  induce  him  to  change  the  retail  price.  Shoes  of  cer- 
tain manufacturers  were  advertised  for  years  at  established 
prices,  but  despite  the  rising  costs  of  recent  years  it  was  not 
until  the  upheaval  in  expenses  resulting  from  the  World  War 
that  changes  were  made.  General  prices  mounted  for  some 
time  before  a  change  was  made  in  the  price  for  a  shave  or 
haircut.  Such  customary  prices  are  often  hard  to  explain, 
But  they  make  marketing  much  simpler  to  both  seller  and 
consumer  and  help  to  decrease  price  bargaining  in  small  pur- 
chases— through  making  more  evident  the  one-price-to-all 
policy.  They  eliminate  bargain  hunting  for  the  products 
and  services  of  ordinary  consumption.  Customary  price  is 
convenient  to  the  dealer  and  to  his  customers." 

"See  alao  pp.  428,  436-438. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

MARKET  PRICE 


I 

In  the  last  chapter  an  attempt  was  made  to  summarize 
what  may  be  called  the  long-time  tendencies  of  market  price. 
In  this  chapter  some  more  specific  considerations  of  market 
price  will  be  discussed. 

It  has  been  shown  that  in  the  long  jug,  prirps  tend^tocon- 
i^orm  to  costs  of  production.  This  tendency  is  particularly 
maiiiTuiL  lilidti  luuifjcdlive  conditions.  That  is,  market  price 
tends  toward,  or  fluctuates  about,  normal  (cost)  price,  unless 
a  deterrent  force — monopoly  or  some  scheme  of  market  con- 
trol, for  example — prevails.  At  a  time,  however,  costs  of  pro- 
duction have  little  to  do  with  determining  market  price.  For 
the  strength  of  the  existing  demand  of  buyers  sets  an  upper 
limit  above  which  the  price  cannot  go,  regardless  of  costs. 
Furthermore,  market  prices  tend  constantly  to  change,  as  a 
result  of  the  variation  in  knowledge  of  fundamental  conditions 
possessed  by  traders,  the  strength  of  consumer  desire,  and  the 
need  of  sellers  to  realize  on  their  merchandise.  At  any  one 
time,  the  estimates  which  traders  make  of  conditions  of  de- 
mand and  supply,  present  and  future,  determine  the  actual 
demand  and  supply  wliich  is  efEecti^'c  in  the  market — whether 
they  reflect  the  true  potential  conditions  or  not.  The  extent 
to  which  these  estimates  are  correct  over  given  periods  de- 
termines how  closely  market  prices  will  conform  to  costs,  as 
well  as  the  range  of  fluctuations  in  prices  over  shorter  periods. 

Price  Limits. — In  the  whole  range  of  prices  from  producer 
to  consumer,  it  has  been  shown  that  certain  fairly  definite 
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ultimate  limits  exist.  The  lower  limit  to  price  is  the  expense 
of  productioD  and  marketing  of  the  highest  cost  producers 
and  distributors  whose  products  and  services  are  demanded.^ 
The  upper  limit  is  the  price  buyers  will  pay  for  an  existing 
supply.  These,  however,  are  simply  normal  price  limits  which 
are  effective  over  a  period  of  time.  Market  price  may  go 
above  the  latter  limit,  and  below  the  former.  But  if  it  does 
go  above  the  latter,  demand  will  be  decreased,  the  full  ex- 
isting supply  cannot  be  sold,  and  prices  must  drop  in  the  end, 
if  the  total  consumer  demand  remains  unchanged.*  That  is, 
there  will  usually  be  some  demand  at  the  higher  price  but  not 
enough,  so  that  in  the  end  some  products  (of  the  existing  sup- 
ply) will  have  to  be  offered  at  lower  prices  to  be  sold.  If 
prices  go  below  the  cost  of  production  a  part  of  the  existing 
supply  is  likely  to  be  withheld,'  and  if  in  the  end,  it  must  be 
sold  at  a  price  too  low  to  satisfy  the  producer,  the  ultimate 
result  will  be  a  reduction  in  further  production,  perhaps  even 
the  destruction  of  part  of  the  existing  supply.* 

Importance  of  Retail  Prices.^In  the  final  analysis  the 
prices  which  sellers  can  charge  are  determined  in  the  retail 

'See  F.  W.  Taussig.  "Price-Fixing  as  Seen  by  a  Price-Fixer,"  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Economics,  Vol.  XXXIII  (1919).  pp.  205-241. 

'It  often  happens  in  the  wheat  market,  for  example,  that  the  visible 
supply  and  the  receipts  at  a  particular  market  are  unusually  small. 
This  condition,  or  either  one  separately,  if  demand  is  normal,  or  un- 
usually large,  will  often  force  prices  up  temporarily. 

'Thifi  is  nurmiLlly  assumed,  but  is  not  always  true.  It  has  been 
frequently  noted  that  on  a  fttlling  market  holders  become  panic  stricken 
and  hasten  to  sell  so  aa  to  avoid  what  they  fear  may  be  a  greater  loss. 
This  of  course  accentuates  the  decline.  Farmers  frequently  do  this 
when  the  price  of  grain  falls  sharply. 

'There  may  be  direct  destructiun.  but  it  is  more  likely  to  take  the 
form  of  plowing  under  a  crop,  failure  to  harvest,  or  failure  to  market 
the  crop,  and  a  decline  in  future  production.  Since  the  increase  in 
freight  rates  many  examples  have  bcCD  cited  of  perishable  products 
consigned  to  markets  and  sold  at  prices  which  did  not  cover  the  freight 
charges.  See  Economic  Condilians,  Governmental  Finance,  United 
State*  Secwities,  the  monthly  letter  of  the  National  City  Bank,  New 
York,  March,  1921,  p.  3. 
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market.)  It  is  true  of  retail  prices  as  of  other  prices  that 
the  cost  of  production  (including  marketing  costs)  sets  a  lower 
limit  below  which  they  cannot  go  for  long  if  production  is 
to  continue.  If  expenses  are  not  met  the  retailer  or  jobber 
will  fail,  or  if  they  do  obtain  their  margin  (above  the  price 
they  pay)  out  of  low  priced  goods,  prices  to  producers  will 
be  so  low  that  they  will  refuse  to  produce  more.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  strength  of  consumer  demand  determines  an  upper 
limit  to  retail  prices,  and  ultimately  an  upper  limit  to  prices 
all  along  the  line  back  to  the  producer,  as  well  as  to  prices  for 
production  goods  and  equipment.  It  is  true  that  under  our 
modem  "one-price"  system  of  quoting  retail  prices  an  indi- 
vidual buyer  must  usually  take  or  leave  an  article  at  the 
quoted  price.  He  buys  or  not  according  to  his  income  and  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  price  fits  into  his  personal  scale  of 
values.  But  in  the  end  prices  are  limited  by  the  demand  of 
consumers  in  the  mass.  If  prices  are  so  high,  for  example, 
that  enough  buyers  will  not  come  into  the  market  to  take  the 
total  supply  offered  at  a  given  price,  the  price  must  come  down 
before  all  of  that  supply  can  be  sold.'  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  in  the  long  run  it  is  the  retail  price  which  seta  upper 
limits  to  prices  at  all  preceding  points,  and  that  price  is 
determined  by  the  reaction  of  consumers. 

Retail  Price  Determination.— These  conditions  which  have 
been  described  simply  set  Jong  time  limits.  The  prices  which 
are  charged  in  retail  stores  are  not  determined  directly  by 
them.  Tliese  are  set  in  various  ways:  (1)  at  a  certain  "mark- 
up" above  cost,  (2)  by  custom  or  convenience,  (3)  by  an 
estimate  of  what  the  most  satisfactory  price  will  be,  (4)  at  a 
price  suggested  by  the  manufacturer,  (5)  as  a  result  of  price 
understandings  with  competing  stores,  and  (6)  by  following 
the  prices  set  in  competing  stores. 

(1)  The  "Mark'Up." — A  common  method  of  setting  retail 

*  It  is  these  phenomena  which  economists  describe  in  explaining  "mar- 
ginal utility"  and  "marginal  vendibility."  See  F.  W.  Taussig,  Prineifie* 
of  Economics  (3d  ed.  revised,  1S21),  Chap.  X. 
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prices  is  to  add  a  normal  "mark-up"  for  the  particular  line 
of  goods  to  which  a  product  belongs.  This  mark-up  is  added 
to  the  cost  of  the  goods  to  the  store  and  normally  includes 
the  estimated  coat  of  selling  that'  particular  class  of  goods 
plus  such  profit  as  the  store  decides  that  it  should  make.* 
These  normal  mark-ups  may  be  accepted  throughout  a  par- 
ticular trade,  or  they  may  apply  to  a  store  as  a  whole,  to 
particular  departments,  to  particular  lines,  or  to  individual 
commodities. 

A  price  set  in  this  way,  however,  is  always  tentative — ^to  be 
raised  or  lowered  as  market  conditions  dictate.  If  there  seems 
to  be  a  very  great  demand,  the  price  may  be  increased.  If 
demand  falls  off,  the  price  may  be  reduce4  in  order  to 
stimulate  further  demand.  Retailers  do  not,  however,  always 
reduce  prices.  They  may  increase  their  sales  efforts,  or 
they  may  simply  accept  the  small  demand  for  a  particular 
article  and  make  no  effort  to  increase  it.  In  the  latter  case 
they  will  thereafter  reduce  the  voSume  of  purchases  to  cor- 
respond to  sales,  or  refuse  to  buy  additional  stocks.  In  the 
merchandising  of  staple  lines  purchases  are  easily  adjusted 
to  sales  in  this  way.  Stocks  can  be  held  and  slowly  sold  at 
the  price  marked.  But  with  style  goods  or  with  staples  which 
are  a  considerable  part  of  a  merchant's  line  this  is  not  a  wise 
policy.  If  staple  goods  are  a  considerable  part  of  a  mer- 
chant's line,  or  his  complete  stock — for  example,  shoes,  drugs, 
groceries — and  his  prices  are  too  high,  the  effect  is  obvious. 
Style  goods  are  usually  bought  in  advance  of  the  season, 
and  if  they  do  not  move  at  the  desired  price  something 
drastic  must  be  done  at  once  to  get  them  on  the  market. 
Unlike  staple  lines  they  cannot  be  held  over;  for  as  time 
passes  they  come  to  correspond  less  and  less  to  the  demands 
of  the  market,  and  so  the  longer  they  are  held,  the  greater 
the  ultimate  loss  that  must  be  taken.  If  a  greater  demand 
cannot  be  created,  lower  prices  must  be  fixed.    Goods  which 


'Some  of  the  comnion  coats  and  gross  protiU  in  various  retail  lines 
will  be  found  on  pp.  50B,  515-516. 
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are  physically  perishable  present  much  the  same  problem. 
The  low  "Saturday  night"  prices  for  tomatoes,  peaches,  and 
strawberries  are  often  accounted  for  in  this  way. 

(S)  Customary  and  Convenient  Prices. — In  addition  to 
normal  mark-ups  ui  given  lines  or  departments  there  prevail 
in  many  trades  more  or  less  customary  or  convenient  prices/ 
Prices  can  be  named  and  change  made  more  conveniently  In 
"even  money."  Again  when  a  price  has  prevailed  for  some 
time  both  seller  and  buyer  come  to  take  it  for  granted.  With 
such  goods  large  variations  in  the  wholesale  price  may  cause  no 
change  in  the  retail  price.  Furthermore,  if  the  wholesale  price 
increases  to  a  point  which  nets  no  profit  to  the  dealer  it  is 
by  no  means  uncommon  for  him  to  solve  the  problem  by  dis- 
continuing the  product,  or  at  least  not  to  feature  it,  rather 
than  to  raise  the  price. 

(3)  Price  Estimating. — The  retailer,  like  the  manufacturer, 
sets  many  prices  by  estimating  the  price  which  will  bring  the 
best  returns.  He  may  do  this  by  comparison  with  similar 
goods  in  his  own  store  and  with  the  prices  charged  by  com- 
petitors. His  supply  houses  may  advise  him.  And  many 
stores  depend  to  a  large  degree  upon  the  judgment  of  com- 
petent clerks  and  department  managers. ' 

(4)  Suggested  Prices. — In  the  sale  of  many  branded  and 
advertised  products,  the  resale  price  is  set  by  the  manufac- 
turer.' So  long  as  the  retailer  abides  by  the  manufacturer's 
price  decision  he  is,  of  course,  unable  to  influence  sales  through 
any  change  in  prices.  The  manufacturer  has  taken  that  into 
his  own  hands.  Ultimately,  however,  the  same  forces  which 
would  cause  individual  dealers  to  change  their  prices  will  force 

^  See  p.  421.  For  ao  interesting  account  of  h  practice  of  this  kind,  and 
it^  effect  on  the  prices  charged  by  monufacturera  and  jobbers,  see 
V.  S.  Tariff  Board,  Rtport  on  Cotton  Manvlaclures,  Vol.  2,  pp.  532-570 
(62d  Cong.  2d  Scaa.  [1911-1912],  House  Docs.,  Vol.  133.  Ser.  No.  6315). 
This  is  a  discussion  of  customary  factors  in  pricing  cotton  textiles. 

'This  is  sometimes  called  "eye-value."  See  Paul  W.  Ivey,  Prmeiple» 
of  Marketing  (1921),  pp.  229-230. 

•Sec  Chap.  XXII. 
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the  hand  of  the  manufacturer.  Local  conditions  of  demand 
will  not  be  bo  well  calculated,  but  widespread  conditions  are 
probably  better  calculated  in  this  way — since  the  manufac- 
turer is  in  a  better  position  to  etudy  the  wider  market  influ- 
ences. In  other  cases  the  manufacturer  does  not  insist  on 
the  maintenance  of  prices  but  suggests  the  price  to  the  retailer, 
or  perhaps  prints  a  retail  price  on  the  article  or  its  container. 

(6)  Price  Understandings. — Another  common  method  of  de- 
termining retail  prices  is  to  set  them  in  consultation  directly  or 
indirectly  with  other  dealers.  This  is  thought  to  be  very  com- 
mon with  staple  products  which  are  not  branded,  such  as  coal, 
sugar,  and  lumber.  Uniform  prices  sometimes  result  from  un- 
derstandings brought  about  through  local  retail  associations. 
Since  there  is  little  variation  in  the  quality  of  generally  recog- 
nized grades  of  such  products  it  is  evident  that  the  consumer 
can  shop  for  them  and  buy  them  in  the  cheapest  place.  This 
of  itself  would  lead  to  uniform  prices.  But  "shopping"  of 
this  kind  also  leads  to  excessive  competition  among  merchants, 
to  avoid  which  the  retailers  may  consult  with  one  another 
to  determine  a  common  price  or  normal  mark-up. 

It  should  not  be  concluded,  however,  that  the  existence  of 
conunon  prices  in  all  stores  selling  a  particular  commodity  is 
the  result  of  an  understanding  between  the  stores.  A  condi- 
tion of  free,  untrammelled  competition  with  large  knowledge  of 
the  market  also  causes  uniform  prices  to  emerge.  It  is  very 
common,  for  example,  for  housewives  to  go  from  store  to 
store  comparing  prices,  and  "shoppers"  sent  out  from  stores  are 
constantly  visiting  competing  stores  to  compare  the  price  and 
quality  of  merchandise, 

(6)  Following  Competitors^'  Prices. — The  last  sentence  sug- 
gests another  means  by  which  prices  are  frequently  fixed. 
Many  stores  determine  their  prices  from  the  prices  which 
competitors  are  charging.  A  single  store  often  takes  the  in- 
itiative and  others  follow — marking  their  prices  at,  above,  or 
below  the  competing  price,  according  to  their  general  policy. 
This  may  be  a  conscious  process  on  the  part  of  the  stores 
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who  imitate,  or  it  may  result  indirectly  from  their  endeavor 
to  set  prices  in  relation  to  competing  pricee  on  a  basis  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  wise.  But  since  some  stores  are 
quicker  to  sense  fundamental  market  conditions  than  are  their 
competitors  they  come  to  set  the  pace  and  the  others  follow," 
It  is  understood  to  be  fairly  common  for  middle  class  and 
cheaper  department  stores  to  follow  rather  closely  the 
prices  o^ered  in  the  basement  of  the  "high  class"  department 
stores. 

Even  when  stores  do  not  consciously  follow  a  leader  in  this 
way — even  when  they  themselves  lead — they  nevertheless  fol- 
low prices  in  competing  stores,  and  gather  valuable  informa- 
tion of  their  competitors  from  their  own  customers  and  from 
supply  houses.  Although  a  merchant  has  a  definite  way  of 
determining  the  prices  at  which  he  will  offer  his  merchandise 
for  sale — such  as  cost  plus  a  definite  mark-up — he  must  usu- 
ally consider  the  prices  prevailing  in  competing  stores  and, 
within  the  limits  which  his  experience  and  judgment  show  to 
be  necessary,  price  his  own  goods  so  that  they  will  compete 
successfully.  Each  store  ordinarily  watches  its  competitors 
with  great  care.  In  this  way  it  is  able  to  learn  what  com- 
petitors are  doing  and  prepare  to  meet  in  some  way  any  ad- 
vantages which  tiieir  prices,  merchandise,  or  service  may  have 
in  the  eyes  of  buyers,  before  the  buyers  themselves  are 
aware  of  them.  To  the  extent  that  this  is  true  it  can  be  said 
that  each  merchant  sets  his  prices  to  meet  the  prices  of  hia 
competitors. 

"It  is  quite  common  among  manufacturers  just  as  among  retailers  to 
follow  recognized  leaders  in  the  trade.  The  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration in  the  steel  industry,  the  ReadinK  Coal  Company  in  the 
anthracite  coal  industry,  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  Americao 
Sugar  ReRniDg  Company,  and  other  large  producers  are  cloaely  watched, 
and  their  prices  are  followed  by  their  smaller  competitors.  Even 
where  thei-e  are  no  outstanding  or^nizations,  like  those  in  the  cases 
cited,  there  are  usually  one  or  two  firms  which  are  recogniied  as  leaders 
in  the  trade  and  whose  policies  in  regard  to  prices  are  quite  generally 
followed. 
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How  Prices  Evolve. — There  is,  thus,  really  no  beginning  or 
end  of  the  price-setting  process.'^  Each  vendor  watches  his 
competitors.  Furthermore,  even  when  prices  are  detentiined 
independently  of  competitors,  truly  new-prices  are  seldom  set, 
because  the  prlce-eetting  process  Is  continuous.  The  prices  to 
be  charged  for  each  new  stock  of  merchandise,  as  well  as  for 
existing  stocks,  are  built  upon  the  prices  which  have  prevailed 
in  the  past  for  the  same  or  similar  merchandise.  These  are 
modified  only  as  the  seller's  knowledge  of  the  market  dic- 
tates. Seldom  is  a  price  built  up  anew.  Prices  once  estab- 
lished tend  to  continue,  until  some  new  condition  exists — in 
fact  or  in  anticipation — which  induces  the  seller  to  make  a 
change.  This  is  especially  true  of  retail  trade,  in  which 
market  influences  are  much  slower  to  affect  prices  than  in 
the  wholesale  trade." 

II 

Just  as  in  the  last  analysis  all  prices  are  limited  by  what 
the  final  consumer  will  pay  for  finished  goods,  so  on  the  other 
hand  the  price  which  must  be  paid  for  production  goods  and 
equipment,  as  well  as  for  consumption  goods,  in  order  to  bring 
them  on  the  market,  is  determined  by  the  price  at  which  a 
sufficient  number  of  producers  can  be  induced  to  devote  their 
efforts  and  resources  to  production.  But  the  prices  which  are 
oflfered  to  producers  at  any  particular  time  do  not  necessarily 
bear  an  immediate  relation  to  that  price.  They  are  de- 
termined very  largely  by  the  immediate  conditions  of  demand 
and  supply,  as  manifested  in  actual  offers  and  bids  in  the 
market. 

Producers'  and  distributors'  costs,  it  has  been  shown,  set 
lower  limits  to  prices — limits  below  which  prices  cannot  long 
prevail  if  production  is  to  continue  undiminished.  But  it  has 
also  been  indicated  that  the  market  price  which  is  paid  in  a 
competitive  market,  at  any  one  time,  is  determined  by  other 

■See  Wesley  C.  Mitchell.  Buaines»  Cycle*  (1913),  pp.  27-32, 

"  For  the  ressODs  for  tbig  see  pp.  436-43S. 
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forces.  Costs  affect  it  only  as  they  may  influence  sellers  to 
offer  or  withhold  merchandise.  The  influence  of  buyers  (con- 
sumers) in  determining  upper  limits  has  also  been  disclosed. 
But  how  are  the  actual  prices  quoted  in  the  market  de- 
termined? Three  genera!  classes  of  merchandise  have  been 
distinguished  in  previous  discussions:  production  goods,  equip- 
ment, consumption  goods.  Somewhat  different  conditions  sur- 
round the  pricing  of  each.'* 

Prices  of  Production  Goods. — Raw  materials  are  produc- 
tion goods  in  the  sale  of  which  demand  creation  is  unim- 
portant. This  is  the  case  because  they  sell  "at  the  market." 
That  is,  a  market  price  common  to  all  products  of  a  given 
grade  prevails,  and  the  producer  cannot  normally  modify  this 
price  through  efforts  at  demand  creation.  He  can  affect  it  only 
by  diminishing  the  supply  offered  on  the  market,  i.  e.,  through 
withholding  a  part  of  the  existing  supply  or  through  reducing 
the  production  of  future  supplies.  These  conditions  are  not, 
of  course,  confined  to  raw  materials,  for  with  any  product 
sold  solely  on  the  basis  of  known,  determinable,  material  quali- 
ties, it  is  possible  for  buyers  to  test  these  qualities,  or  have 
them  tested,  for  themselves.  Manufactured  products  which 
are  sold  as  production  goods  for  further  manufacture,  or  as 
ports  to  be  assembled,  are  similar  in  this  regard  to  raw  ma- 
terials, since  they  are  largely  purchased  on  specification  or 
by  grade.'* 

Prices  of  Consumpticm  Goods, — Very  different  conditions 
exist  in  the  marketing  of  products  for  use  in  personal  con- 
sumption and  for  equipment.  With  these  the  producer,  within 
broad  limits,  sets  his  price."  There  is  no  definite  market 
price  at  which  the  products  of  different  sellers  are  sold  or 
offered.    On  the  supply  side  products  can  be  withheld  from 

"Only  one  of  these,  conaumptioa  goods,  is  sold  at  retail. 

■•  See  pp.  93-96. 

"Such  are  the  prices  set  by  cranberry  associations  and  nalnut  growers 
to  open  the  season,  and  the  "bids"  which  machinery  manufacturera 
make  to  buyers,  and  their  catalogue  prices,  as  well  as  most  retail  prices. 
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the  market  or  production  can  be  reduced.  But  the  price  of 
these  commodities — in  contrast  with  most  production  goods — 
can  be  influenced  on  the  demand  side  aa  well,  by  the  creation, 
modi  fie  atioD,  or  diversion  of  demand.  It  is  possible  for  the 
vendor  of  consumption  goods  to  do  this  because  the  intangible 
elemeate  in  the  appeal  of  his  product  cannot  be  definitely 
measured  and  graded.  His  product,  furthermore,  is  bought  in 
small  quantities,  and  by  those  who  usually  have  not  the  ability 
and  surely  not  the  time  to  test  carefully  even  the  material 
qualities  of  a  product. 

Prices  of  Equi[»nent. — Many  of  the  same  considerations 
which  apply  to  the  sale  of  production  goods,  apply  to  the 
sale  of  equipment,  but  in  a  smaller  degree,  because  it  is  fre- 
quently impossible  to  determine  in  advance  the  relative  per- 
formance value  of  competing  equipment.  And  this  introduces 
demand  creation  as  an  important  factor  in  making  sales. 
In  the  case  of  new  equipment  which  a  producer  or  merchant 
has  never  used  before,  demand  must  be  created  for  the  new 
service.  Equipment  goods  of  this  kind  are  called  specialties: 
typewriters,  adding  machines,  cash  registers,  mimeograph  ma- 
chines, etc.,  when  first  introduced  were  of  this  class.  Further- 
more, many  of  these  are  bought  by  inexpert  buyers  and  in 
small  volume,  so  that  the  comparison  with  consumption  goods 
often  holds  at  this  point  as  well. 

No  Definite  Market  Price  for  Consumption  Goods  and 
EquifKnent. — There  Is,  consequently  no  definite  market  price 
^fnr  "•""*  f-i^|°22°  of  consumption  goods  and  equipiii?nt.  And 
so  the  pricewETch  Ih^  vendor '  sets  Is  in  tTie  nature  of  a 
trial  price,  i.  e.,  he  estimates  the  best  price  at  which  he  can 
sell  his  product,  and  then  tries  it  out  on  the  market  to  de- 
termine whether  his  estimate  (or  guess)  is  right.  With  the 
development  of  the  one-price  policy  in  wholesale  as  well  as 
in  retail  sales-  this  estimate  has  assumed  large  significance,'' 
since  price  cannot  be  modified  to  meet  the  conditions  which 

"It  is  even  more  important  when  the  auuiufacturer  determines  retail 
pricBB. 
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develop  in  individual  transactions.  The  price  prevails  through- 
out a  market  and  the  value  sense  of  individual  buyers  must 
conform  thereto,  or  be  made  to  conform^  if  sales  are  to  result. 
But  the  beat  of  sales  efforts  cannot  effect  this'  end  if  the 
price  is  too  far  out  of  line  with  the  valuation  which  tJie  bulk 
of  buyers  place  upon  the  merchandise. 

It  is  in  this  connection  that  Shaw  points  out  that  a  vendor 
may  sell  at,  above,  or  below  the  prevailing  market  price  for 
similar  goods."  The  price  he  determines  upon  depends  in 
large  part  on  the  kind  of  sales  appeal  which  is  to  be  used.  If 
the  product  is  to  be  sold  very  largely  on  a  quality  basis, 
it  may  be  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  the  usual  market  price 
for  similar  merchandise,  and  quality  can  be  emphasized  and 
price  ignored  or  minimized  in  the  sAled  appeal.  If  the  goods 
are  to  be  sold  at  less  than  the  market,  the  manufacturer  is 
very  likely  to  place  great  emphasis  upon  the  low  price,  i.  e., 
to  sell  on  a  "price  basis."  In  selling  "at  the  market,"  he  may 
emphasize  both  price  and  quality  if  he  so  desires,  although 
the  price  argument  cannot  be  made  particularly  strong  unless 
the  quality  is  superior  to  that  of  competing  goods  sellii^ 
at  the  same  price,  or  unless  other  manufacturers  are  selling  on 
a  quality  basis  at  the  "market  plus." 

It  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  when  products  are  priced 
at  the  "market  plus,"  with  quality  emphasized  and  price 
minimized  in  the  sales  effort,  that  the  vendor  tries  to  sell  at 
a  price  which  is  higher  than  the  quality  warrants.  There  is, 
nevertheless,  a  probability  that  the  cost  of  producing  this 
added  quality  is  proportionately  less  than  the  increase  in 
price.  But  the  difference  is  not  necessarily  profit.  It  may 
go  largely  into  the  cost  of  the  increased  sales  efforts  which 
selling  on  a  "quality  basis"  commonly  imposes.  But  larger 
unit  profits  do  often  obtain,  particularly  when  sales  are  made 

"  As  he  exprcsaes  it,  prices  may  be  at  the  "market  par,"  "market 
plua,"  or  "market  minuB."  See  A.  W.  Shaw,  An  Approach  to  Butinem 
Probtema  (1916).  Chap.  XV. 
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to  so-called  "high  class"  trade.  The  volume  of  trade,  how- 
ever, may  suffer. 

This  possibility  of -jmphasiging  price  in  aome  cass.jnd 
quality  iir  others  nnrt:~pnnnihly  rmivi^rnHTi..  iBmnring  firim  in 
some  and  ignoring  quality  in  others,  arises  from  three  funda- 
mental  conditions,  jyT^ifh  havp  been  previously  emphasized: 
(1)  thelacKOf  recognized  standard"  grsides  covering  all  im- 
portant characteristics  of  the  product,  (2)  the  inability  of 
consumers  to  compare  competing  goods,  and  (3)  the  fact  Uiat 
the  same  characteristics,  in  both  consumption  goods  and 
special  equipment,  appeal  differently  to  difTcrent  consumers.^* 
The  inability  of  consumers  to  compare  competing  goods  arises 
from  their  lack  of  skill  and  their  failure  to  take  sufficient 
time  to  analyze  carefully  and  compare  the  characteristics  of 
competing  products,  but  the  different  reactions  to  identical 
products  must  be  traced  to  the  difference  in  individual  tastes 
and  characteristics  and  to  variations  in  incomes.  The 
different  features  emphasized  in  the  sale  of  competing  motor 
cars  illustrate  these  points,  and  a  rather  extreme  case  is  found 
in  the  publicity  efforts  of  two  cigarette  manufacturers,  one 
advertising  its  product  as  "all  Turkish"  tobacco,  the  other 
advertising  its  product  as  having  "just  enough"  Turkish. 
Manufacturers  of  equipment,  likewise,  recognize  these  con- 
ditions by  their  efforts  to  add  "improvements"  to  basic  mech- 
anisms, and  by  producing  several  models. 

Consumer  Demand  Limits  Prices. — ^The  price  which  con- 
sumers are  willing  to  pay  for  a  given  supply  has  an  effect  on 
all  previous  prices,  which  tend  to  be  lew  than  that  price 
by  the  normal  margins  of  the  sellers  in  each  ]M«ceding 
market.'"  Although  it  is  true  that  particular  prices  tend  to 
be  determined  from  wholesale  prices,  wholesale  prices  really 
only  reflect  conditions  of  supply   and   demand.     These   arc 

"See  especially  Chap,  VII  and  Chap.  XIX, 

"See  Theodore  Macklin,  EfficierU  Marketing  for  Agrictdture  (1921), 
p.  322. 
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manifeet  in  the  producer  and  consumer  markets,  even  though 
they  may  be  first  sensed  in  the  wholesale  market. 

When  middlemen  know  what  the  retail  price  tendency  is 
they  alter  their  offers  to  purchase  to  «uit — unless  higher 
prices  are  anticipated— so  that  the  burden  oi  low  prices  will 
fall  on  the  producer  who  still  holds  his  goods.  Merchaots 
who  have  bought  at  a  higher  price  cease  buying,  and  the 
retail  supply  may  thus  be  temporarily  reduced.  When  mer- 
chants need  to  renew  their  stocks,  they  will  not  pay  more  than 
the  price  they  expect  to  receive,  less  the  margin  they  want. 
But  the  producer  (or  merchant  he  has  sold  to)  has  the  product 
and,  in  the  end,  must  sell.  Unless  he  can  held  it  over  to  a 
later  time  when  supply  is  less  or  demand  greater  he  is  the  one 
who  loses  most  heavily.  Likewise,  when  prices  rise,  those  who 
hold  goods  tend  to  make  the  largest  gains.  The  merchants 
continue  taking  their  normal  margins,  and  functional  middle- 
men their  normal  commissions,  unless  prices  rise  very  rapidly 
or  they  buy  large  stocks  as  a  speculation. 

Ill 

Price  Fluctuations, — Fluctuations  in  market  prices  vary  as 
between  different  classes  of  markets,  and  different  ■  products. 
They  occur  with  great  frequency  in  the  wholesale  market 
and  with  far  leas  frequency  in  the  retail  market.  They  are 
frequent  but  small  in  markets  where  future  trading  enables 
speculators  and  traders  to  discount  future  market  trends. 
They  are  usually  infrequent  but  large  where  no  such  future 
trading  prevails.  Furthermore,  they  may  be  controlled  and 
stabilized  by  monopoly,  combination,  and  association.  Finally, 
fluctuations  may  respond  but  slowly  to  market  changes,  even 
under  truly  competitive  conditions,  because  of  the  use  of 
customary  or  convenient  sums  in  naming  wliolcsale  and  retail 
prices,  because  of  the  inconvenience  of  constant  changes  in 
price,  and  because  prices  are  sometimes  "maintained"  by 
manufacturers  of  branded  and  advertised  goods. 
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Prices  in  Different  Markets. — The  previous  discussion  has 
shown  the  limits  between  which  market  prices  tend  to  fluc- 
tuate: what  consumers  will  pay  is  an  obvious  uppet  limit 
to  prices  and  the  costs  of  production  and  marketing  set  a 
lower  limit.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  almost  never  is 
either  of  these  a  definable  limit.  Cost  is  not  only  a  lower 
limit;  it  tends  also,  in  a  competitive  market,  to  be  an  upper 
limit,  which  may  be  far  below  the  limit  determined  by  con- 
sumer  desire.     Over   a   period   of   time,   therefore,    market 

I  price   tends   conBtantly  to  fluctuate  about    costs — sometimes 

;  above  and  sometimes  below.^° 

But  there  are  various  market  prices  prevailing  for  a  given 
commodity,  all  of  which,  however,  bear  a  close  relationship 
to  one  another.  For  fann  products  there  are  the  prices  at 
which  the  grower  sells  the  country  shipper,  the  price  at  which 
the  country  shipper  sells  the  wholesale  receiver,  and  the 
price  at  which  he,  in  turn,  sells  to  the  factory.  For  consump- 
tion goods  there  are  the  prices  at  which  the  country  shipper 
or  wholesale  receiver  sells  to  the  jobber,  the  price  at  which 
wholesale  dealers  sell  to  retailers,  and  the  retailers' 
price  to  the  consumer.^'  Furthermore,  there  are  many 
markets  of  each  class  usually  spread  over  a  wide  territory, 
and  almost  innumerable  transactions  are  carried  on  in  each. 
In  the  market  for  manufactured  goods  a  similar  situation 
prevails. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  problems  of  market  price 
concern  the  interrelations  between  these  various  markets  .and 
the  transactions  in  them.  At  one  extreme  is  the  prime  pro- 
ducer; "at  The  other  is  the  final  consumer.  Between  these 
there  appears  the  distributing  machinery,  often  comprising 
several  classes  of  markets,  and  frequently  one  or  more  manu- 

"See  F.  W.  Taussig,  "la  Market  Price  Determinate?"  QuarteHj/  Jour- 
nal of  Economic4,  Vol.  XXXV.  No.  3  (May,  1921),  pp.  394-ill. 

'Theae  are  not  exactly  speaking  prices  for  the  "same  product,"  aince 
there  is  commonly  a  divisioa  of  the  product  into  classes  of  diSerent 
siie  and  quality  somewhere  after  it  leaves  the  farm. 
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facturing  procesees.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  variations 
in  price  at  the  different  steps  in  the  diatribution  of  commodi- 
ties tend  to  conform  to  the  costs  involved.  But  is  the  retail 
price  determined  by  adding  a  mark-up  to  the  wholesale  price ; 
or  does  it  work  the  other  way,  and  is  the  wholesale  price  de- 
termined from  the  retail  price?  Is  the  price  which  the  whole- 
saler pays  determined  by  the  costs  of  production  of  prime 
producers  plus  the  costs  and  a  normal  profit  for  any  marketing 
activities  involved  in  getting  goods  into  the  wholesaler's  pos- 
session? Or  does  it  work  the  other  way,  so  that  the  pro- 
ducer's price  is  determined  from  the  wholesale  price?  And 
how  closely  do  prices  in  one  market  follow  prices  in  another 
of  the  same  or  different  class?  These  and  similar  questions 
arise  concerning  market  price.  Their  answers  have  been  sug- 
gested, but  they  call  for  further  discussion. 

Prices  in  Different  Markets. — Fluctuations  in  wholesale 
market  prices,  i.  e.,  prices  at  which  wholesale  dealers  buy  and 
sell,  are  usually  more  frequent  than  are  fiuctuations  in  retail 
prices,  or  in  the  prices  at  growers'  markets,  or  even  in  the 
prices  at  which  manufacturers  sell  to  wholesalers.'"  One  gen- 
eral cause  for  this  is  the  fact  that  market  news  reflecting 
actual  or  supposed  conditions  of  supply  and  demand  is  first 
known  in  the  wholesale  market.  Furthermore,  since  both  buy- 
ers and  sellers  are  skilled  and  are  operating  on  a  large  scale 
they  probably  receive  this  news  simultaneously.  The  price, 
consequently,  is  constantly  forced  to  the  point  which  market 
news,  as  interpreted  by  the  wholesale  dealers,  seems  to  war- 
rant. 

Retail  Prices. — Retail  prices,  i.  e.,  the  prices  the  consumer 
pays,  fluctuate  less  than  wholesale  prices.    There  are  several 

""Id  the  entire  price  system,  the  wholesale  price  is  most  highly  or- 
gauieed,  most  sensitive  to  changes,  has  more  frequent  but  on  the  whole 
less  violent  fluctuations,  and  is  usually  the  eantrolling  price  for  both 
producer's  prices  and  retailer's  prices." — C.  S.  Duncan,  Marketinf;;  lU 
pTobletm  and  Methods,  p.  237. 
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reasons  for  this.''  (1)  The  consumer  does  cot  follow  the 
market  closely  and  consequently  does  not  know  of  changes 
in  the  wholesale  market.  He  is  normally  willing  to  pay  the 
same  price  day  after  day,  and  is  not  often  at  all  insistent 
that  the  retailer  follow  more  closely  the  trends  of  the  whole- 
sale market.  (2)  The  dealer  buys  his  product  in  quantities 
some  time  ahead  of  his  normal  demand.  In  many  lines  it  is 
the  custom  to  "mark-up"  the  retail  price  at  a  certain  per  cent 
over  the  coet  price.  In  a  falling  market  the  retailer  does  not 
wish  to  lower  his  prices  so  long  as  he  is  selling  high  cost 
goods."  In  a  rising  market  the  inconvenience  of  constantly 
changing  prices  or  the  desire  to  make  a  good  impression  on 
his  trade  may  keep  him  from  raising  his  prices  at  once.  Again, 
(3)  customary  prices  prevail  in  certain  lines,  and  variations 
are  made  only  in  even  money  or  from  one  customary  price 
to  another.  (4)  Convenience  commonly  dictates  that  retail 
price  shall  not  vary  with  every  fluctuation  in  wholesale  price. 
When  one  considers  the  large  number  of  products  handled  in 
the  retail  store  it  is  evident  that  the  proprietor  and  his  clerks 
cannot  keep  track  from  hour  to  hour  or  even  from  day  to  day 
of  changes  in  the  wholesale  market.  There  are  practical  diffi- 
culties, furthermore,  in  re-marking  prices.  Aside  from  losing 
time  in  altering  price  marks,  clerks  cannot  remember  prices 
if  they  are  changed  too  frequently,  and  confusion  results. 
This  is  an  important  consideration  with  concerns  in  which 
many  small  articles  are  sold  rapidly  at  a  small  price,  such 

"Some  of  these  points  were  mentioned  in  the  discussion  of  how  retail 
prices  are  determined,  but  they  are  essential  to  the  present  discuasion. 

"This  has  been  cited  frequently  as  a  cause  for  the  failure  of  retail 
prices  to  reflect  the  reductions  in  wholesale  prices  which  have  taken 
place  since  the  sprinK  of  1920.  By  refusing  to  sell  at  the  low  price 
which  actual  (potential)  supply  would  warrant,  in  view  of  the  existiog 
demand,  retailers  not  only  do  not  lower  their  prices  but  they  refuse 
to  buy  a  further  supply,  because  their  stocks  move  slowly  and  they  do 
not  need  it.  This  causes  a  temporary  shortage  in  the  actual  supply  in 
the  retail  market. 
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as  grocery,  drug,  hardware,  and  dry  goods  stores.  (5)  Nor- 
mally the  retail  margin  b  bo  great  that  minor  fluctuotioagJa^ 
wholesale  jjrieesTnakejip  a  very  small  per  cent  of  the  retail 
Crice.^or  example,  many  wholesale  price  ftnrtuations  are  less 
than  one  cent  per  retail  unit  whereas  changes  in  retail  prices 
cannot  be  less  than  one  cent  per  sales  unit,  for  change  cannot 
be  made,  and  with  many  retail  lines  price  changes  are  cus- 
tomarily made  in  even  sums  of  from  five  cents  to  one  dollar. 
It  is  evident  that  in  these  lines  minor  wholesale  fluctuations 
cannot  be  conveniently  passed  on  to  the  consumer  but  must  be 
absorbed  by  the  retailer. 

Producers'  Prices  and  Wholesale  Market  Prices.-JEacto^f 
and  farm  prices  follow  wholesale  prices  more  closply  th^^n  ri 
"      "  "  "   "^  '      ™     ■  "■  "     hitffi  til 


etail  prices,  chiefly  because  oi  the  larger  scale  on  whitfn  the 
operations  are  carried  on,  and  because  of  the  purpose  behind 
purchase  and  sale.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  when 
purchases  are  made  in  small  amounts — as  at  retail — the  buy- 
ers are  seldom  skilled,  nor  have  they  time  to  purchase  with 
care.  But  in  the  farm  market,  as  in  the  wholesale  market, 
trading  is  in  larger  volume  and  more  care  «an  be  used.  Ftir- 
thermore,  the  consumer's  surplus  has  an  importapL  affwt  ob — 
_^*iai'  p'ir''''"'"'g_  EuTit  has  practically  none  on  t.rfliiRftctinps 
at  other  pointBirTthc  marketing  machinery.  A  consumer  is 
buying  to  cgfasunae — to  meet  essential~ireeds,  and  to  procure 
comforts  and  pleasures.  He  cannot  measure  these  accurately 
in  terms  of  their  money  value,  but  if  he  could  he  would  find 
often  that  their  money  value  in  his  estimation  was  much 
greater  tlian  the  actual  price  he  pays.  He  does  not  therefore 
estimate  each  time  he  pays  seven  cents  for  a  loaf  of  bread, 
fifteen  cents  for  a  can  of  soup,  ten  cents  for  a  cigar,  or  two 
dollars  for  a  theatre  ticket  whether  he  will  get  just  that 
much  satisfaction  out  of  his  purchase.  This  is  one  important 
explanation  of  the  lack  of  frequent  fluctuations  in  the  retail 
markets.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  other  buyers  in 
the  market.  There  is  a  definite  money  measure  for  the  busi- 
ness value  of  their  purchases.    Whether  they  be  manufacturers 
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or  merchants,  they  must  constantly  consider  whether  a  pur- 
chase at  s  given  price  can  be  resold  at  a  proBt.  If  the 
consumer  pays  seventy-five  dollars  for  a  suit  of  clothes 
which  could  have  been  purchased  around  the  comer  at  sixty 
dollars  and  next  month  at  fifty-five,  he  will  suffer  no  direct 
misfortune.  But  the  jobber  or  retailer  who  pays  too  much  will 
feel  the  effect  in  a  definite,  tangible  way — profits  will  decline 
or  disappear.  In  the  wholesale  market  a  difference  of  a  eent 
on  each  dollar's  purchase  is  often  the  measure  between  profit 
or  loss. 

Producers'  prices,  nevertheless,  vary  less  often  than  do 
wholesale  prices.  This  is  the  situation  with  farm  (local  mar- 
ket) prices.  In  some  trades  prices  in  the  central  market  vary 
many  times  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  factory  and  farm 
prices,  on  the  other  hand,  unless  there  are  extreme  fiuctuations 
in  the  wholesale  prices  seldom  change  more  frequently  than 
once  a  day,  usually  much  less  often  in  the  case  of  factory 
prices.'*  But  these  changes  are  usually  larger  than  the  whole- 
sale variations — as  in  even  cents.  In  many  farm  markets, 
furthermore,  competition  is  not  usually  keen  enough  to  force 
dealers  to  follow  the  wholesale  markets  closely. 

The  Importance  of  the  Wholesale  Price. — There  is,  never- 
theless, a  normal  relation  between  these  prices.  This  normal 
relation  between  the  wholesale  price  and  the  retail  price  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  farm  or  factory  price  on  the  other 
is  determined  by  costs.  That  is,  the  retail  price  is  nor- 
mally the  wholesale  price  plus  the  costs  of  marketing  of  the 
various  middlemen,  jobber  and  retailer  for  example,  and  their 
mark-up  for  profit.  In  this  way  prices  are  "set."  True,  as 
has  been  shown,  the  market  forces  really  work  back  from  the 
retail  price,  but  the  wholesale  trade  senses  the  changes  in  the 

"When  manufacturera  sell  "direct"  to  retailer  or  consumer  their  prices 
are  often  uniform  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  manufacturers  of  advertised  and  identified  merchandise.  Even 
the  prices  at  which  they  sell  jobbere  tend  to  remain  unchanged  for  con- 
eiderable  periods  of  time. 
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retail  market  before  the  retail  trade  eenses  them.  This  pre- 
dominant position  of  the  wholesale  price  is  not,  consequently, 
an  indication  that  wholesalers  can  "determine"  what  price 
they  will  pay  and  receive.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  imminent 
changes  which  will  have  a  widespread  effect  in  the  retul 
market,  or  in  the  country  market,  or  on  the  factory  prices 
of  manufactured  goods  are  commonly  sensed  in  ihe  whole- 
sale market  before  they  become  evident  to  producers  or  re- 
tailers. That  is,  the  market  news  of  the  wholesale  market  is 
^Supgrior.  i- 

The  price  offered  at  the  coimtry  market  and  in  less  degree 
the  manufacturer's  price,  are  normally  the  wholesale  price 
less  the  cost  of  buying  and  selling  the  product  in  the  central 
market,  plus  other  costs  which  the  shipper  must  bear,  plus  his 
normal  mark-up  for  profit,  Botli  the  cost  and  the  mark-up 
vary  greatly,  however,  as  between  various  points.  Transpor- 
tation costs  in  particular  vary,  so  that  the  subtraction  or  ad- 
dition of  that  cost  results  in  great  variations  in  prices  at  dif- 
ferent points,  in  relation  to  the  price  at  a  particular  wholesale 
market.  Variations  in  the  cost  of  doing  business  are  also 
great  as  between  efficient  dealers  and  those  who  are  less  ef- 
ficieut.  That  part  of  the  mark-up,  furthermore,  which  goes 
to  profit  varies  greatly.  Where  competition  between  dealers 
is  keen  it  is  small,  but  where  a  single  merchant  has  little 
competition  and  where  agreements  exist  between  merchants 
this  margin  is  higher. 

The  Limits  to  Market  Areas. — There  are  for  many  staple 
commodities  a  "world  market"  and  a  "world  price."  'This 
price  is  determined  at  the  point  at  which  the  surplus  products 
of  various  producing  areas  come  into  contact.  When  there  is 
such  a  world  price,  determined  in  the  centers  of  manufacture 
and  consumption  to  which  the  surpluses  of  the  producing 
areas  are  sent,  prices  in  the  producing  areas  and  in  all  in- 
tervening markets  tend  to  conform  thereto.  The  degree  of 
conformity  is  greatest  in  those  staple  articles,  such  as  wheat 
and  cotton,  in  which  an  organized  future  market  discounts 
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in  advance  the  effect  which  conditions  influencing  demand  and 
supply  will  have,  and  tends  to  keep  pricea  between  markets 
"in  line."  (it  has  just  been  shown  that  pricea  in  the  central 
whnjffjftlp  mqrltetfl  reflect  conditions  of  supply  and  demand 
mnat.  qiiirlf ly  (md  it  is  in  these  markets  that  the  world  price  is 
most  evident.  \Retail  pricea  and  the  prices  at  which  manu- 
facturers buy  raw  materials,  as  well  as  their  prices  to  buyers, 
are  also  olosely  related  to  the  central  mai4tet  wholesale  price, 
and  so,  where  it  exists,  to  the  world  price.  But  this  relation- 
ship, particularly  in  the  case  of  retail  prices,  conforms  less 
to  the  immediate  conditions  of  demand  and  supply  than  does 
the  wholesale  price.  There  is  such  a  "world  price"  for  wool, 
cotton,  textiles,  iron  and  steel,  important  grains,  and  tobacco." 
In  fact,  for  all  widely  used  or  widely  produced  products  which 
are  consumed  in  some  areas  in  greater  quantities  than  they 
are  produced,  and  which  are  produced  in  some  areas  in  greater 
quantities  than  they  are  consumed,  there  tends  to  be  a  world 
price — in  the  absence  of  prohibitive  marketing  costs. 

The  best  examples  of  a  world  price  are  found  in  the  wheat 
and  raw  cotton  markets.  iThe  world  price  for  wheat  centers 
about  the  Liverpool  priceJ  For  Liverpool  is  the  important 
import  market  of  western  hlurope,  and  western  Europe  is  the 
greatest  wheat  importing  center  in  the  world.  It  is  here  that 
the  surpluses  of  the  great  producing  countries,  Russia,  Argen- 
tina, the  United  States,  Canada,  India,  come  into  competi- 
tion." The  demand  of  western  Europe  draws  wheat  in  that 
direction,  and  the  price  in  the  producing  country  must  equal 
the  basic  price  which  prevails  there  in  order  to  keep  the  supply 
it  desires  at  home.  That  is,  the  Chicago  price  for  wheat  is 
normally  the  Liverpool  price  less  the  cost  of  marketing  wheat 
from  Chicago  to  Liverpool.  The  prices  in  other  central  mar- 
kets in  America  follow  this  price  also,  or  more  likely  follow 
the  Chicago  price  and  so  follow  the  Liverpool  price  because 

"Tariffs,  however,  impede  the  tendency  in  many  lines. 
"An  interesting  diacusBion  of  the  "teorld"  price  for  wheat  will  be 
found  in  L.  D.  H.  Weld,  Marketing  of  Farm  ProducU,  pp.  256-262. 
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the  Chicago  price  doe8.^'\The  price  in  local  markets  is  likely 
to  be  the  Chicago  or  other  central  market  price  less  the  cost 
of  marketing  from  those  local  points  to  the  central  market. ) 

Factors  Which  Limit  Market  Areas.— Where  marketing 
expenses,  especially)  transportation  cQst_s,  are  very  high,  the  . 
area  in  which  a  uniiorm  price  tends  to  prevail  is  thereby 
diminished.  And  there  are  other  important  factors  which 
ijmit  market  areas.  One  of  these  is  the  fact  that  many  com- 
modities areAimhlv  perishable.  And  although  improvements 
in  transportation  and  storage  methods  have  increased  the 
distances  over  which  perishables  can  be  carried,  and  the  time 
they  can  be  held  before  use,  there  remain  a  number  which  must 
seek  a  limited  market.  Many  fruits  and  vegetables  are  of 
this  class.  But  even  goods  which  are  not  perishable,  and 
which  are  of  sufficient  value  to  afford  transportation  costs, 
often  have  considerable  linajtations  in  respect  to  the  size  of 
the  market  in  which  they  will  be  sold  at  relatively  uniform 
prices.  The  principal  of  these  limitations  have  to  do  with  the 
I  method  of  sale  which  is  nccesaaiy.  and  with  the  confidence 
buyers  and  sellers  have  in  their  knowledge  of  future  conditions 
of  demand  and  supply."' 

(When  goods  must  be  inspected  before  a  sale  takes  place, 
markets  are  limited  because  buyers  cannot  usually  inspect 
the  whole  supply, -or  even  a  large  part  of  it.  This  is  a  limit- 
ing factor  for  practically  all  commodities  which  are  produced 
over  a  wide  area  and  which  are  sold  by  inspection.  There 
develop,  consequently,  many  small  local  markets  in  which 
local  supplies  are  bought  and  sold.'"  Even  such  markets, 
however,  are  interrelated.  Some  buyers  and  sellers  are  usu- 
ally   found    who    operate    in    more    than   one    market,    and 

"Thia  relation  between  the  WinnipeB  and  Minneapolis  prices  for 
wheat  and  the  Liverpool  price  is  shown  in  the  U.  S.  Tarifi  CommiaBJon, 
Tarifi  Information  Series— No.  20,  AgricuUaral  Staples  and  the  Tariff 
(1920),  p.  62. 

"  See  Macklin,  Efficienl  Markcling  for  Agriculture,  pp.  308-317. 

**  Most  retail  markets  are  of  this  kind,  but  so  ore  the  wholesale  mar- 
kets for  many  commodities. 
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they  in  turn  come  into  competition  with  those  who  operate 
in  yet  other  markets;  and,  furthermore,  lai^e  operators  may 
spread  their  activities  over  a  wide  area  by  employing  trusted 
agents  on  whose  judgment  they  are  willing  to  depend.  There 
may,  consequently,  come  to  be  a  rough  relation  between  all 
such  markets.    (When  goods  can  be  q"l'1  by  nnmpln  nr  drnrrip 

tion   jHl    I'mit"*"-    *-    ^'    Tnnrlt?t    1ir"n    t^nHa    in    Hiaappgnr^ 

for  buyers  can  then  seJ^ft  ^'•"'"  °  i^-i'i'"-  tf '■'^"'y  J 

When  buyers  and  sellers  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  future  course  of  the  market  to  be  willing  to  hold  surplus 
supplies,  in  case  they  are  not  able  to  sell  at  once  at  a  price 
which  corresponds  fairly  with  what  they  anticipate  future 
prices  will  be,  prices  are  likely  to  be  closely  related  over  the 
whole  market  area.  If  there  is  an  over-supply  at  one  point 
at  a  given  time,  it  will  be  held  for  a  later  time  when  the  sup- 
ply will  be  less,  or — and  this  is  the  more  important  point — 
it  can  be  shipped  on  at  once,  or  later,  to  markets  which  promise 
better  in  the  future.  That  is,  there  is  a  well  organized  mar- 
ket, in  which  differences  in  time  and  place  utility  are  con- 
fidently discounted,  and  a  wide  market  develops. 

Is  Market  Price  Detcrininable  in  Advance? — It  is  prob- 
ably impossible  to  find  any  means  for  determining  accurately 
at  what  price  a  product  should  be  offered  for  sale.  This  is 
particularly  the  ease  with  a  new  product,  or  with  a  new 
quality  of  an  old  product  sold  under  changed  conditions — for 
example,  style  goods  in  a  new  season.  It  may  be  that  any 
one  of  a  dozen  different  prices  will  sell  enough  of  the  product 
to  leave  to  the  vendor  a  satisfactory  margin  of  profit.  But  it  ■ 
is  seldom  possible  to  tell  in  advance  which  one  of  these  will 
prove  to  be  the  most  profitable.  It  may  even  be  impossible 
to  know  whether  a  ^ven  price  will  prove  to  be  at  all  satis- 
factory. It  has  been  shown  elsewhere  that  profits  depend 
on  the  volume  of  business  and  the  unit  profit  per  sale,  and 
that  different  prices  generally  develop  changes  in  each  of 
these.  But  the  extent  of  these  changes,  particularly  in  their 
effect  on  volume,  can  be  forecasted  with  hardly  any  degree 
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of  accuracy.  This  is  true,  primarily;  becaiise  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  in  advance  what  volume  of  sales  will  result  frona 
each  of  several  prices,  and  what  amount  of  sales  effort  will 
be  necessary  to  sell  at  satisfactory  volume  at  each  price.*'  /In 
-ir*^"r  "■"■^1,  iti  is  impossible  to  forecast  thp  rpinrl  of  t.lifi  hiivpr 
ft/TTiratjly^  unH  an  Hip  rpi)(-tJ0D  of  buycrs  to  aqy  prjce  cap 
be  Hptprminpt^nnly  hy  tri^ilTl'hp  hiiypr'n  minfl,  ^irt.hpnnnrR, 
— is-rhangBStiTer'and  so  the  be/t  price  to-day  may  be  an  unsat- 
isfactory price  to-morrow.  Clothing  novelties,  for  example, 
may  sell  at  a  high  price  until  they  become  common.  Then 
stocks  may  have  to  be  cleared  out  at  a  great  reduction.  Many 
stores  do  not  restock  novelties  after  the  novelty  aspect  begica 
to  wear  off. 

Style  goods  in  particular  are  ordinarily  sold  at  different 
prices  in  different  times  of  the  "season."  Early  in  the  sea- 
son a  higli  price  can  be  set.  Tlie  sales  at  that  time  are  made 
to  those  who  must  have  the  product  and  to  those  who  desire 
to  "be  in  season"  and  to  follow  the  styles.  To  these  buyers, 
style  and  quality  are  the  important  elements.  Later  in  the 
season  prices  may  be  lowered  one,  two,  or  three  times.  When 
the  best  selections  have  been  taken  the  appeal  must  be  shifted 
in  part  to  a  price  basis.  Buyers  who  are  more  interested  in 
values  than  in  ultra-Htyln  enn  \w.  appei^Tcd  to  only  at  Jower 
j)ricea.  Finally,  the  very  lowest  season's  end  prices  appeal  to 
those  with  small  income  and  to  bargain  hunters.  A  price 
policy  of  this  kind  seems  to  be  more  successful  in  the  sale  of 

"This  factor  of  the  coat  of  selling  individual  items  is  too  frequentlj- 
igDorcd.  A  product  which  the  dealer  does  not  need  to  advertise  or  dis- 
play and  which  requires  a  minimum  of  demonstration  and  sales  effort 
OD  the  part  of  the  salesman  can  be  bandied  on  a  narrow  margin  with 
profit.  But  a  product  which  must  be  advertised  and  displayed  and 
which  requires  a  large  amount  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  sales  force 
must  be  bundled  on  a  wider  margin — n  mai^in  which  will  cover  these 
additional  costs.  See  R.  E.  Heilman,  "What's  the  Remedy  for  Diminish- 
ing Profits?"  System,  Vol.  XXXIII  (1S18),  pp.  182-185,  and  L,  D.  H, 
Weld.  "The  Right  Selling  I^ice."  SyHem,  Vol.  XXXIII  (1918).  pp. 
7U-7I3. 
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atyle  goods  than  would  the  policy  of  hitting  on  an  average 
price  for  the  season.  Another  example  of  pricing  the  same 
goods  differently  in  order  to  appeal  to  different  classes  of 
buyers  is  found  in  the  not  uncommon  method  of  selling  differ- 
ent grades  or  classes  of  a  commodity  or  service — crackers  and 
cookies  packaged  and  in  bulk;  first,  second,  and  third  class 
passage  on  boats. 

Prices  Constantly  on  Trirl. — Any  price  is  constantly  on 
trial.  If  it  results  in  a  very  large  demand  the  seller  may 
increase  the  price  and  in  this  way  increase  the  net  profit  per 
unit  sale.  This,  of  course,  can  be  done  so  long  as  the  supply 
offered  on  the  market  by  competitors  is  not  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  competition  leads  them  to  cut  prices;  and  so 
long  as  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  purchasers  willing  to 
pay  the  higher  price. 

Increasing  Demand  at  the  Same  Price. — If  demand  is 
alow,  one  thing  which  will  usually  enliven  it  is  to  lower  prices, 
although  that  result  by  no  means  always  follows  reduced 
prices.  There  is  another  way  of  increasing  demand  which 
is  often  more  effective.  That  is  to  try  to  influence  buy- 
ers so  that  they  will  buy  in  larger  quantities  at  the  prevail- 
ing price.  It  is  probably  true  that  many  products  now  sold  in 
lai^e  quantities  and  at  good  prices  could  scarcely  have  been 
sold  at  all  when  they  were  first  marketed  without  these  efforts 
to  influence  prospective  purchasers.  This  truth  is  well  illus- 
trate3  fty  the  history  ot'  such'  specialties  as  typewriters  and 
adding  machines.  If  a  particular  product  does  not  "move," 
it  may  be  played  up,  consequently,  in  the  advertising,  featured 
in  the  show  case,  or  displayed  in  the  window,  or  the  efforts 
of  the  sales  force  may  be  centered  on  it.  It  is  stated,  for  ex- 
ample, that  a  baDua_ta.  the  retail  salesman  of  fifty  ccnts^  ft 
^oUac,  jr  fwn  rlallir''  larill  nrll  n  ilnw  mOY'TIg  linf*  ff  "Iftthing 
much  more  rapidly  than  a  cut  of  five  to  ten  dollars  in  the 
selling  price.^* 

"This  baa  obvious  ill  effects.  For  example,  saleamen  tire  tempted 
to  show  only  the  goods  oHcring  the  highest  bonus. 
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Increased  Demand  through  Lower  Prices. — But  if  it    is 

fotrnd  that  increased  sales  effort  will  not  develop  an  increased 
demand  at  reasonable  cost  the  next  step  must  be  to  lower  the 
price."  This  may  be  done  with  no  intention  of  calling  any 
special  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  price  has  been  lowered. 
In  such  a  case  it  is  simply  expected  that  a  larger  volume  of 
sales  will  eventually  result  from  the  lower  price.  Id  other 
instances  business  men  have  large  stocks  of  goods  on  hand 
which  they  desire  to  turn  into  cash  as  soon  as  possible.  When 
this  is  the  case  the  lowering  of  the  price  is  a  temporarj-  ex- 
pedient, the  purpose  of  which  is  to  reduce  the  large  stock 
within  a  short  time.  Many  retail  "sales"  are  of  this  type,  to 
speed  the  sale  of  slow  moving  goods,  or  seasonal  stock  left  over 
at  the  end  of  a  season.**  Low  prices  are  also  used  to  make  a 
"leader"  of  a  product,  either  to  give  the  impression  that  all 
prices  in  the  houses  are  low,  or  to  attract  buyers  in  the  hope 
that  other  sales  will  result."  Another  example  of  lowering 
price  to  increase  volume  of  sales  is  the  case  of  the  department 
store  which  sends  slow  moving  products  to  the  basement, 
where  they  can  be  sold  at  lower  prices  without  jeopardizing 
the  sale  of  similar  products  on  the  upper  floors. 

"The  quality  of  the  article  or  service  may  be  improved.  But  so  far 
as  pricing  ia  coocemed  a  really  different  product  is  thereby  placed  on 
the  market. 

"Nevertheless  retail  "sales"  are  not  ao  commonly  of  this  type  now 
OB  formerly.  It  ia  particularly  true  of  large  city  storee  that  their  sales 
are  planned  months  in  advance  and  goods  are  ordered  for  the  express 
purpose  of  Belling  during  the  "sale."  The  "annual  Bales"  of  white 
goods,  furs,  furniture,  etc.,  which  are  featured  by  department  stores  are 
mainly  of  this  type. 

"The  relation  of  this  policy  to  the  problem  of  resale  price-main- 
tenance will  be  discussed  in  the  next  diapter. 
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PRICE-MAINTENANCE  AND  UNFAIR  COMPETITION 
I.    Price-Maintenance 

Some  of  the  most  important  market  problems  center  about 
the  practice  of  price-cutting  and  the  means  used  to  eliminate 
it.  The  natural  result  of  competition  is  to  force  prices  down 
to  a  level  just  aufficient  to  induce  producers  and  distributors 
to  continue  bringing  the  required  volume  to  the  market.  But 
often  the  price  goes  below  this  point,  and  under  modern  con- 
ditions of  production  with  heavy  investments  in  plant,  equip- 
ment, technical  skill,  and  in  the  development  of  good  will,  it  is 
not  always  easy  for  producers  to  leave  one  field  of  activity 
to  enter  another.  There  may  be,  consequently,  long  periods 
of  time  during  which  a  given  manufacturer  or  even  whole 
groups  of  manufacturers  continue  producing  at  little  or  no 
profit  and  perhaps  at  a  loss,  in  order  to  avoid  the  greater 
loss  which  would  result  from  closing  down.'  And  even  though 
prices  do  not  fall  to  this  extreme,  sellers  look  askance,  never- 
theless, at  competition  which  is  manifested  by  the  reduction 
of  prices. 

Some  Remedies  for  Price-Cutting.' — Very  naturally,  pro- 
ducers have  done  all  they  could  to  reduce  the  danger  from 

*And  business  men  are  commonly  optimistic.  They  are  usually  ex- 
pecting "things  to  get  better,"  or  the  "turn"  to  come,  in  the  very  near 

'There  are  many  who  do  not  agree  that  price-cutting  is  an  evil.  And 
aurely  without  price-cutting  it  ia  hard  to  see  how  buyers  are  to  benefit 
from  the  competition  of  sellers.  But  sellers  commonly  fear  price- 
cutting  and  BO  long  as  they  do  they  will  endeavor  to  avoid  what  they 
conceive  to  be  its  evil  effects.  It  ia  this  fact  which  is  discussed  in  thia 
chapter,  not  whether  price-cutting  realty  is  an  evil,  or  a  ggod  thing. 
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extreme  fluctuations  in  price,  and  particularly  that  from  fall- 
ing prices.  But  whether  times  are  "normal"  or  bad,  price- 
cutting  tends  to  be  present,'  and  its  effects  must  be  offset  by 
competitors  in  some  way.  The  most  obvious  method  is  to 
imitflt^tht;  prir-p-nitt^r  and  feHii^fi  pri(-P3  But  this  may  lead 
toTurther  cuts,  and  then  more  cuts.  Sellers,  consequently,  pre- 
fer to  use  other  means  to  avoid  the  difficulties  of  competition 
on   a  price   basis,   and  they  have   evolved  ^i-if"i°   iimjn   nf 

f.^lint.PrnptiBg  thf.  prip^UUtllhg  O'  cnrt)ppt.itnrq  - 

A  temporary  expedient  has  sometimes  beetJ^to  lower  the 
<^a]ity  of  the  product,  so  that  it  could  be  sold  at  a  lower 
pricejEUft-pro  ntTJ^  |  n  other  cases  improved  iqethodt^  h)^vp 
raSHied  a  manufactiJrer  ordealer  to  sell  at  the  reduced  price 
and  yet  make  a  profit,  S|by  i^jprnvinp  Hip  nua^itv  nf  the 
merchandise  to  continue  atlljuy  Rt/T  hip;hftr  prjfp.  Another 
■^eetthrCT^rice-cutting  is  the  now  familiaitf ^fustjtm^^Tif"*  " 
Manufacturers  have  sometimes  combined  -ra  an  endeavor  to 
control  the  market  and  thus  to  maintain  prices  at  a  higher 
level.*     Again,   sellers   have   in   recent   years   been    forming 

Jj  "open  price  associations,"  through  which  they  have  endeavored 

'  direCTiy  and  Indirectly  to  influence  prices." 

Emergence  of  the  Price-Maintenance  Problem. — In  yet 
other  cases  individual  manufacturers  have  identified  their 
product,  and  through  publicity — mainly  consumer  advertising 
— they  have  endeavored  to  build  up  such  a  demand  that  they 
can,  within  limits,  refuse  to  pcduee-t-he  prices  at  which  they 
sell  to  the  low  level  to  which  compctitica  might  otherwise 
force  them.'  But  it  is  just  at  this  point  that  manufacturers 
meet  a  new  difliculty,  and  an  imfiortant  problem  in  public 
policy  has  emei^d.  Retail  dealers  soon  saw  in  these  well- 
known,   branded  articles  an   opportunity  to  make  a  strong 

'There  are  many  ways  in  which  prices  are  "cut."    See  pp.  467-470. 
*8ee.  for  example,  L.  H,  Haney,  Bvsiness  Organiialion  and  Combina- 
tion (1914),  Chaps.  IX-XVI. 
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appeal  to  consumers  on  a  price  basis.  By  selling  such  articles 
at  a  lower  price  than  was  customary,  they  could  themselves 
realize  on  the  good  will  attaching  to  the  manufacturer's  brand. 
This  has  been  done  in  varying  degrees.  Some  stores  have  used 
a  few  articles  of  this  kind  as  "leaders,"  either  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  all  their  prices  were  low,  or  simply  as  a  drawing 
card  to  induce  people  to  come  to  the  store.  Other  stores 
claim  to  sell  all  goods  at  cut  prices.^  Again,  all  prices  may  be 
cut  during  "sales"  at  certain  periods  of  the  year.  Seasonal 
sales  for  the  purpose  of  selling  out  season-end  stocks  are  not 
ordinarily  of  importance  in  the  consideration  of  this  particular 
problem.  This  depends,  however,  on  whether  the  sale  is  really 
to  sell  out  stock  left  on  hand  at  the  end  of  a  season,  or  whether 
it  is  a  regular,  planned  sales  device.' 

Although  the  reduction  of  the  price  at  which  the  article  is 
sold  may  greatly  increase  the  sales  in  the  price-cutting  store, 
competing  stores  raise  frequent  objection,  and  in  the  end  the 
manufacturer  may  suffer.  Other  dealers,  it  is  contended, 
either  will  not,  or  cannot,  or'  do  not  wish,  to  reduce  their 
prices  for  the  product.  Yet  with  one  store  offering  a  well- 
known  article  at  reduced  prices,  the  customers  of  other  stores 
may  be  disgruntled  and  there  may  even  be  a  demand  from 
them  for  the  lower  price.  Since  the  product  is  identified  and 
well-known,  consumers  buying  in  one  store  at  the  usual  price, 
on  learning  that  a  rival  store  is  selling  it  at  a  lower  price, 

'  A  repreeentative  of  the  R.  H.  Maoy  Co.  of  New  York  is  quoted  aa 
aaying:  "It  is  a  fact  that  wc  sell  here  on  a  cash  baaia  strictly.  .  .  .  This 
means  that  we  have  no  charge  uccount?,  and  that  we  are  unable  to  offer 
to  the  public  those  facilities  which  go  hand-in-hand  with  the  credit 
privilcfcc.  Without  these,  we  must  offer  some  eubstitute  inducement  to 
bring  the  public  to  us.  .  .  .  Years  ago  we  decided  that  it  should  be 
price  inducements. 

"It  ia  our  business  working-principle  to  sell  everything  lower  than  it 
can  be  bought  for  elsewhere  in  any  other  competing  retail  establiah- 
mcnt."— Primers'  Ink,  Aug.  4,  1010.  p.  8.  ^ustod  m  P.  T.  efasciogtpD, 
Adverlitinfi  a*  a  BusincM  Force,  p.  406. 

"See  p.  446,  note  34. 
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may  feel  dissatisfied  with  the  store  in  which  they  paid  the 
higher,  but  "regular,"  price  and  perhaps  refuse  to  deal  further 
with  it;  or  at  best  they  will  be  likely  to  go  to  the  other  store 
to  make  further  purchases  of  that  particular  article.  lo  the 
end,  it  is  claimed,  the  dealer  who  does  not  wish  to  lower  the 
price  will  refuse  to  handle  that  product  again,  or  at  least  will 
not  be  enthusiastic  in  pushing  it.  If  the  old  price  is  maio- 
tained,  he  fears  the  loss  of  trade;  if  the  lower  price  of  the 
price-cutting  dealer  is  adopted,  he  will  make  little  or  no  profit, 
or  may  even  sell  at  a  loss. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  further  contended  that  the  dealer 
feels  aggrieved  and  the  manufacturer  loses  trade;  for  the  busi- 
ness of  the  price-cutting  merchant  is  not  likely  to  equal  that 
of  the  combined  sales  of  his  competitors.'  Furthennore,  after 
the  public  enthusiasm  over  the  cut-price  has  worn  off,  and  the 
injury  has  been  wrought,  it  is  asserted  that  the  price-cutter 
himself  is  likely  not  to  attempt  to  push  sales  of  that  particular 
article.  In  fact,  it  is  contended  that  he  may  use  this  as  a 
device  to  draw  consumers  to  his  store,  and  later  gradually 
substitute  aa  inferior  article  of  his  own. 

With  one  merchant  cutting  prices  others  are  likely  to  de- 
mand a  lower  price  from  the  manufacturer  or  from  their 
jobber  so  that  they  can  meet  the  competition.  The  jobber 
himself  may  also  try  to  exact  a  lower  price  from  the  manu- 
facturer. In  fact  when  dealers  find  that  a  competitor  is  sell- 
ing at  a  low  price  their  first  reaction  is  that  the  price-cutter 
has  received  a  lower  price  from  the  jobber  than  they  have. 
This  may  lead  to  ill-feeling,  as  well  as  to  a  demand  for  lower 
prices.  So  it  is  held  that  the  jobbing  trade  may  likewise 
suffer,  and  .thus,  as  a  result,  the  manufacturer's  whole  distri- 

*  But  the  advertising  manager  of  a  "widely-known  toilet  specialty" 
quoted  in  Printers'  Ink,  Vol.  72  (Aug.  2S,  1910>,  p.  9,  says,  "In  the  cut 
price  town  the  rank  and  file  [of  dealers]  are  'unfriendly' — all  advocating 
and  advising  'price  protection' — but  in  thoee  towns  the  sales  of  the  few 
big  dealers  selling  our  product  on  a  comparatively  gmall  margin  are  so 
large  and  so  satisfactory  aa  to  make  us  almost  witling  to  forget  that 
the  small  dealers  are  there  at  all." 
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butive  process  may  suffer.  Believing  Uiis  to  be  true,  the 
manufacturer  fears  the  disorganization  of  his  market,  built  up 
often  after  a  long  period  of  strenuous  sales  effort.  He  fears 
that  it  will  be  irretrievably  injured  from  the  price-cutting  ac- 
tivities of  a  relatively  small  number  of  merchants,  and  other 
merchants  importune  him  to  "protect"  them.  ^  meet  this 
situation  some  manufacturers  endeavor  to  fix  the  price  at 
which  buyers — jobbers  and  retailers — shall  sell  the  prodlnt. " " 

Price-Maintenance:  Defined;  the  Problem  Stated. — Ifrice- 
maintenance  has  been  defined  as  "the  marketing  policy  which 
consists  of  thp  ijppnfiitifm  t^y  ti*"*  '"■'"" fn"tiirBr  ni  rrfftriTtirm 
Upcyyfclw^  nr*'''  ^^  which  an  article  identified  by  tjade-mark, 
brand,  copyright,  or  patent  may  be  rPT"H  '^y  p  jm"'-t'°'"—  or 
sub-puFebsser."  "  In  this  definition  can  be  seen  the  origin 
of  most  of  the  complications  which  arise  in  determining  (he 
legal,  as  distinct  from  the  economic,  status  of  the  policy. 
Goods  identified  by  trade-mark,  copyright,  or  patent  and  on 
which  prices  are  maintained,  are  sold  subject  not  only  to  the 
common  law  but  to  the  statute  laws  applying  to  each.  The 
problem  has  not  been  settled,  but  the  gencral_l£nd6Dcy  <m  the 
part  of  the  courts  seems  to  be  to  refuse  the  right  of  pyce- 
m a ihtenance  wnen  the  rooqs  are  sold  outright,  at,  [pns^  ynripr 
plans  thus  far  attempted.  Moat  of  the  cases,  however,  have 
not  eoBBldered  price -ttiainte nance  on  its  economic  merits  but 
rather  in  connection  with  the  rights  c^^crreaby  slatutea 
under  the  copyright,  patent,  or  trademark  laws. 

Legal  Status. — Prices  maintained  b^  combinations  of  man- 
ufacturers are  contrary  to  the  Sherman  Act.  And  an  agree- 
ment of  a  manufacturer  ifith  his 'jobbers  and  retailers  has  also 
been  declared  illegal  under  this  act.'^     Agreements  involving 

"  From  H.  R.  Tosdal,  "Price  Maintenance,"  American  Economic  Re- 
vieu,  Vol,  Vm  (March,  1918),  p.  29. 

"".  .  .  The  complainant  can  fare  no  better  with  its  plan  of  identical 
contrecta  than  could  the  dealers  themselves  if  they  formed  a  combina- 
tion and  endeavored  to  establish  the  same  restrictions,  and  thua  to 
achieve  the  same  result,  by  agreement  with  each  other.  .  .  . 

"But  agreements  or  combinations  between  dealers,  having  for  their 

Google 
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a  contract  with  first  purchasers  by  which  they  agree  to  fix 
the  price  of  resale  by  sub-purchase^  at  a  point  fixed  by  the 
first  seller  have  also  been  held  illegal."  It  would  appear, 
in  fact,  that  it  is  in  maintaining  resale  prices  of  sub-purchasers 
that  the  manufacturer's  greatest  difficulties  arise.  For,  even 
though  a  particular  agreement  by  the  first  purchaser  to  main- 
tain prices  cannot  be  enforced,  there  are  many  excuses  which 
the  manufacturer  can  find  for  refusing  to  sell,  or  for  sellii^  oD 
unfavorable  price  conditions  to  the  price-cutter  to  whtHO  he 
sells  directly." 

T^l^jngutemty. — The  legal  status  of  resale  price-main- 
tenance  iff^il^G^tain.'*  The  trend  of  recent  court  de- 
cisions has,  nevertheless,  made  three  things  fairly  clear,  ^he 
mnnilf ""'""""  "th"  sells  his  goods  outright  thereby  loses  con- 
trol ovgc-^hen/v^Although  he  may  suggest  prices  to  dealers 
he  eSnnot  enforce  their  maintenance,  for  contracts  which  bind 
■ole  purpose  the  destruction  of  competition  and  the  fixing  of  prices,  are 
injurious  to  the  public  interest  and  void."  Decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  Stat«s  JD  the  case  of  the  Dr.  Miles  Medical  Cotn- 
pany  v.  John  D.  Park  and  Sons  Company,  April  3,  1911.    220  U.  S.  40S. 

"The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  decided  this  in  the  case  of  the  Federal 
Trade  CommissioD  v.  the  Beech-Nut  Packing  Co.  (Jan.  3,  1922),  66 
U.  S.  (Lftwyere'  Edition)  178. 

"  In  the  case  of  the  U.  S.  v.  Colgate  and  Co.,  250  U.  S.  300,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Co.  v.  The  Cieam  of 
Wheat  Co.,  227  F.  R.  46,  the  courts  affirmed  the  right  of  vendoTs  to 
select  their  bona  fide  customers,  under  the  common  law  and  section  2 
of  the  Clayton  Anti-Trust  Act.  See  also  S.  H.  Slichter,  "The  Cream 
of  Wheat  Case,"  Quarterly  Journal  o!  Ecotwmia,  Vol.  XXXI  (1916), 
pp.  392-412.  The  situation  is  not  clear  in  all  cases,  however.  See  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  v.  Beech-Nut  Packing  Co.  {Jan.  3,  1922), 
06  U.  8.  (Lawyers'  Edition)  178. 

"For  detailed  discussions  of  the  legal  status,  and  for  citations  to 
important  cases,  see  Tosdal,  op.  cit.,  pp.  35  ff;  C.  T.  Murchison,  "Resale 
Price  Maintenance,"  Columbia  University,  Studies  in  History,  Eco- 
nomics ajid  Public  Law,  Vol.  LXXXII  (1919);  and  the  annual  reports 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Printen'  Ink  follows  current  devel- 
opments and  one  of  the  most  recent  discussions  of  the  trend  of  court 
decisions  is  that  of  W.  H.  Spence,  "Recent  Cases  in  Price  Maintenance," 
loumai  of  PolUicai  Economy,  Vol.  XXX  (April,  1922),  pp.  18»-an. 
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the  dealers  to  such  prices  cannot  be  enforcei^A  maoufac- 
turer  may,  however,  infuse  to  sell  deal^rP  ™^"  "*"  ""*  "t"'"'!"' 
his  pricea.  This  may  be  sufficient  for  mauufacturere  who  sell 
directly  to  retailers,  but  it  ie  little  protecti(Hi  to  the  great 
maiority  who  sell  consumer  goods  to  jobbers.  Again,  a  manu- 
facturer who  consigns  goods  to  dealers  and  keeps  title  to  them, 
until  they  are  sold  to  consumers  may  maintain  prices  in  that 
way.  There  are  few,  however,  who  care  to  take  the  risk  in- 
volved in  such  a  policy,  or  who  have  the  financial  streDgth  to 
carry  it  out. 

Because  of  the  uncertainjegal  situation  therp.  l^flp  hpp«,  n 
""^ih""  '""'■^"fiti  'ImiiiiiiiiI  III  hmnjjze  resale  contracts-  A  few 
such  statutes  have  been  passed  by  our  states,  and  bills  before 
Congress  have  received  considerable  attention.  The  question 
is  primarily  one  of  economic  policy  and  so  the  ultimate 
justification  for  Uie  practice,  and  hence,  for  the  passage  of 
such  an  act,  would  be  the  economic  benefit  that  would  result 
to  society.  With  this  in  mind,  let  us  review  some  of  the  more 
important  arguments  that  have  been  advanced  on  both  sides 
of  the  controversy." 

The  problem  can  be  best  approached  by  a  general  discus- 
sion of  the  main  arguments  for  and  against  the  fixing  of  resale 
prices  by  the  manufacturer,  followed  by  a  discussion  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  middleman  and  consumer. 

The  question  is,  fundamentally,  whether  the  manufacturer, 

'The  main  features  of  the  Stevens  Bill  as  summariicd  by  Murchigon, 
op.  at.,  p.  29,  are  as  follows: 

"I.  In  aoy  contract  for  the  sale  of  trade-marked  or  branded  goods 
the  manufacturer  may  require  the  observance  by  dealers  of  a  fixed 
price,  .  .  .  provided  that  his  brand  or  trade-mark  is  registered  with  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  .  .  .  [and!  that  such  contract  permits  a 
limited  number  of  seasonal  or  disposal  sales — two  a  yrar — in  case  the 
manufacturer  does  not  choose  to  repurchase  the  goods  himself  on  thirty 
days'  notice. 

"n.  Emergency  circumstances  such  as  bankruptcies^,  fires,  deteriora- 
tion of  goods,  etc.,  may  justify  a  divergence  from  price,  provided  the 
manufacturer  after  thirty  days'  notice  does  not  care  to  repurchase  the 
■todc." 
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who  sella  an  article  idenUfied  by  patent,  copyright,  or  trade- 
mark— for  which  he  has  created  a  consumer  good  will  through 
his  own  sales  efforts — is  justified  in  dictating  the  prices  at 
which  that  article  shall  be  disposed  of  affW'  if  has  Ipff.  hig. 
Ij^nds,  ar^jjfl  b°'"o  ""'''  ^-y  '"■^''p''"^1{'T^tl  jftb**""  and  retailers; 
or  18  each  of  these  dealers  entitled  to  decide  for  himself,  at 
what  price  he  will  sell  the  product? 

Arguments  Concerning  Price-Maintenance:  (i)  The  Man- 
ufacturer.— The  advocates  of  price-maintenance  hold  that  it 
is  unfair.  After  a  manufacturer  has  built  up  his  business 
thrnugh  nffYnrtiiiinf;  f"^  "t^hftr  "ipnna  pf  '^g"^^lTl^^eation,  for 
a  few  dealers  to  make  an  "unfair"  use  of  the  good  will  thus 
created  for  the  product,  to  the  detriment  of  competing  dealers 
and  eventually  to  that  of  the  manufacturer  himself.  It  is 
held  that  price-cutting  tends  to  cripple -thie-geed-agll.  by  caus- 
ing ill  will,  or  laelcm^  interest,  on  the  part  of  other'^eatera. 
Sales  aTC*then  curtailed  or  else  prices  have  to  be  lowered  by 
the  manufacturer.  And,  of  less  importance,  it  is  argued  that 
good  will  is  undermined  because  the  value  of  the  product  ia 
lowePGrMnUEISjSffW^he  c 


The  first  point  b  the  important  consideration.  \  That  price- 
cuttina;  operate^i  fnwnrtj  ^jgnrprny^jyinff  n  market  can  be  ac- 
"Enowledged  without  admitting  the  dire  results  which  are  said 
to  follow,  or  the  need  of  the  remedy  which  is  proposed.  The 
lack  of  supporting  data  concerning  the  evils  of  price-cutting 
of  this  sort  places  the  burden  of  proof  on  those  contending 
for  price -maintenance,  and  their  a  priori  reasoning  concern- 
ing the  evil  effects  of  price-cutting  avails  little  in  the  absence 
of  such  evidence.  Thus,  although  a  majority  report  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  re- 
lated that  they  knew  of  "literally  hundreds"  of  cases  of  damage 
to  the  interests  of  manufacturers  and  merchants,  facts  to  sup- 
port their  contention  were  not  given.  The  minority  report 
declared  that  its  members  had  been  "unable  to  ascertain  one 
well  defined  case  of  the  failure  of  either  a  manufacturer,  job- 
ber,   or   retailer   resulting   from   price   cutting   on   identified 
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goods." "  Professor  Tosdal  states  that  an  examination  of 
the  statistics  of  failure  in  the  United  States  shows  that  they 
do  not  offer  much  support  to  the  contention  that  great  evil 
results  from  the  practice. 

Extreme  price-cutting  always  tends  to  lower  profits  whether 
the  goods  be  branded  or  unbranded,  but  it  might  seem  that 
the  advertised  branded  article  of  real  merit  would  have  a 
sufficient  hold  on  the  market  to  maintain  its  position,  even 
though  it  does  offer  an  excellent  mark  for  the  price-cutter. 
The  nature  of  this  argument  is  rather  interesting,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  lowering  of  the  price  of  an  article  usually 
leads  to  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  sales.  That  the  consumer 
demand  for  some  goods  is  likely  to  decline  if  the  price  is  low- 
ered may  in  rare  instances  be  true.  That  is,  consumers  may 
question  its  value  at  the  low  price,  or  "high  class"  consumers 
may  no  longer  care  to  purchase  it.  But  the  far  more  general 
result  of  a  lowered  price  is  to  increase  the  volume  of  sales,  in 
which  case  the  demand  for  the  manufacturer's  product  will 
grow  rather  than  decline.  But  in  the  case  under  considera- 
tion the  situation  is  different.  For  when  the  price  is  low- 
ered by  a  single  dealer  in  a  market,  or  by  a  minority  of 
dealers,  it  is  held  that  a  different  result  follows.  True,  the 
price-cutters  may  sell  more  individually.  But  the  fall  of  the 
article  in  the  esteem  of  the  consumer,  or,  more  particularly 
the  disinclination  of  other  merchants  to  push  its  sale,  may 
more  than  offset  the  increased  sales  in  the  cut-price  stores. 
But  may  not  the  importance  of  these  points  be  greatly  over- 
enophasized?  For  surely,  if  a  large  consumer  demand  has 
been  created  for  an  article  this  can  be  expected  to  offset  to 
a  large  degree  any  disinclination  of  the  dealer  to  handle  it. 
And  few  consumers  will  lose  their  desire  for  an  article  simply 
because  the  price  has  been  lowered.  It  is  also  true  that  for 
many  products  consumers  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  shop 

"See  Report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  on 
Mamienance  of  Resale  Prices,  Beferendura  No,  13  (April  1,  191B),  pp. 
14,  21,  but  aee  also  C.  T.  MurchisoD,  op.  cit.,  pp.  32  ff.  ->  . 
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about.  Even  when  they  know  that  a  given  article  is  sold 
more  cheaply  at  another  store  they  will  not  usually,  unless 
the  difference  in  price  ia  very  great,  go  much«^ut  of  their 
way  to  make  the  savingy^^^^^.^.^^.^^ii^jV^'i'*^^*^**,^/ 

The  Manufacturer^status, — ^If  the  manufacturer  naa 
created  a  powerful  consumer  demand  for  his  product  he  need 
not  fear  price-cutting  of  this  sort,  for  retailers  will  have  to 
handle  hie  product  'or  lose  trade.  But,  even  though  this  ia 
true,  he  may  lose  the  assistance  of  the  dealer  in  supplementing 
his  own  demand  creative  activity.  And  in  reality  very 
few  manufacturers  have  been  able  to  create  so  insistent 
a  demand  as  this.  The  majority  of  people  when  asking  for  a 
specified  article  are  willing  to  take  a  substitute,  either  be- 
cause of  the  trouble  of  looking  further,  or  because  of  the 
power  which  the  retailer  can  exercise  in  the  sale.  As  is  some- 
times said,  consumer  "acceptance"  has  been  created,  not  coa- 
sumer  "demand."  Again,  if  the  product  is  a  necessity  of 
which  the  manufacturer  has  a  virtual  monopoly  he  need  not 
fear,  for  the  product  will  be  demanded  of  the  retailer  just  as 
in  the  previous  case,  save  only  that  the  demand  may  be  more 
insistent,  since  no  substitutes  are  available. 

But  most  manufacturers  are  not  protected  in  these  ways. 
And  they  feel  that  they  cannot  ignore  the  problem.  Even 
those  who  are  protected  do  not  get  the  full  value  of  their  sales 
efforts  if  the  antagonism  of  the  dealers  who  handle  the  goods 
has  been  aroused  because  their  competitors  cut  the  price;  or 
even  if  the  dealers  simply  are  not  interested  in  pushii^ 
them.  Many  manufacturers,  when  they  fear  that  price-cutting 
will  injure  their  business,  contend  that  they  can  continue 
to  reap  the  benefits  of  their  market  campaign  only  by 
fixing  the  resale  price  of  the  goods.  They  feel  that  in  this 
way  alone  can  they  eliminate  the  price-cutter  as  a  disorganis- 
ing infiuence. 

For  the  manufacturer  lai^e  enough  to  establish  his  own 
channels  of  distribution  or  even  to  do  his  own  jobbing,  it  ia 
relatively  easy  to  do  this.  (Un  the  first  case,  he  can  aet  the 
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priff  Hf  whif^ti  |iP  hJTpaplf  rpIU  ih^  ff^rf^'wrnm,  -Tn  the  Becond, 
f^e  f^fln  ryfiiRP  f/1  flpll  those  retailers  who  will  nnt  maini.fim 
ttio  ppioof^  ^P  flfipiilt^l^  For  although  the  legal  status  of  a 
manufacturer  who  refuses  to  sell  directly  to  a  price-cutter  ia 
UDcertain,  it  would  seem  that  in  general  he  will  have  little 
trouble."  But  for  the  small  manufacturer,  or  the  manu- 
facturer of  a  single  line,  this  method  of  maintaining  prices 
is  likely  to  be  impossible.  He  cannot  afford  the  expense  in- 
volved in  having  a  sales  organization  of  his  own,  nor  is  he 
likely  to  be  willing  to  bear  all  the  risk  incident  to  such  a  plan 
of  distribution.  For  him,  a  gentlemen's  agreement  or  a  con- 
tract, if  legal  and  enforceable,  might  possibly  be  efficacious 
in  controlling  the  resale  price  among  the  jobbers,  particularly 
if  they  are  few  in  number.  But  for  the  retail  trade,  a  gen- 
tlemen's agreement  covering  a  wide  area  is  not  feasible. 
In  such  a  case,  apparently,  only  a  contract  enforceable  at  law, 
or  the  close  cooperation  of  jobbers  in  exacting  compliance 
from  retailers,  will  assure  the  maintenance  of  priges.  .-.Z/jL," "i 

(a)  Price-Maintenance  and  the  Middleman^^linaameQ- 
tally,  the  fate  of  a  policy  of  maintaining  prices  by  means  of  a 
contract  should  rest  upon  the  economic  aspects  of  the  question 
as  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  final  consumer.  But 
the  effect  on  the  merchant,  as  well  as  on  the  manufacturer 
and  consumer,  is  also  important.  In  fact,  it  is  the  effect 
of  price-maintenance  on  manufacturers  and  merchants  and 
on  their  sales  policies  which  will  determine  the  effect  on 
the  consumer.  The  attitude  of  jobbers  consequently  war- 
rants a  word."  In  so  far  as  they  ■  handle  their  own  com- 
peting brands  they  tend  to  favor  price-maintenance,  but  since 
prices  may  be  easily  maintained  in  sales  to  the  first  purchaser 
there  is  little  need  for  a  statute  to  protect  their  own  branded 
goods.    Consequently,  the  jobber's  chief  interest  in  the  prob- 

"  Murchiaon,  op.  cit.,  pp.  27-28,  and  cases  cited  on  p.  452,  notes  12 
Knd  13. 

"Jobbers  have  not  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussions  of  resale 
price-maintenance.  In  so  far  as  their  associations  have  acted  it  has  been 
to  favor  the  policy.    But  many  individual  Jobbers  are  opposed.    ~  ■ 
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lem  is  determined  by  the  effect  which  price-cutting  and  prices 
maiotained  by  manufacturers  have  upon  his  retail  trade. 
Thus,  if  the  jobber  feels  that^jirJao  eu.ttJBft  will  otiminate 
small  retailers  and  encourage  the  development  of  large  re- 
"tailers.  WhO  bUV  girecuy  irom  manufacturers  or  who  force  him 
^0  give  price  concessions^c  will  iavor  a  policy_ofprke^fljn- 
^^^^ce.  This  would  do  away,  besides,  with  the'  demands  of 
some  of  his  customers  for  low  prices  to  meet  the  competition 
of  price -cutters.  Again,  those  jobbers  in  a  precarious  position 
in  the  trade  would  welcome  fixed^jirififes,  since  such  prices 
would  probably  carry  a  sufficieStinargin  for  them  to  operate 
on.  Since  the  success  of  the  jobber  is  dependent  on  the  con- 
tinuance of  nmill  rdtiil  rntfibliilnnents  his  interest  will  be 
primarily  determined  by  the  effect  of  the  policy  on  that  class 
of  stores. 

Retail  Monopoly  Argument. — In  the  consideration  of  the 
price -maintenance  problem  in  its  relation  to  retailing,  it  has 
been  contended  that  price-cutting  gives  to  the  large  retailer 
a  weapon  with  which  he  can  force  smaller  competitors  Irom 
the  field.  If  this  is  true,  fear  is  expressed  that  a  monopoly 
will  develop  on  the  part  of  a  few  great  establishments  like 
the  mail  order  houses,  department  stores,  and  chain  store  sys- 
tems. The  data  at  hand  do  not  seem,  however,  to  warrant 
so  general  a  conclusion.  Furthermore,  the  legalization  of 
price-maintenance,  unless  the  policy  were  widely  adopted, 
would  not  hinder  this  process.  For  cut  prices  on  other  articles, 
such  as  staple  but  unbranded  merchandise  or  on  merchandise 
branded  by  the  merchant,  even  now  used  often  as  "leaders," 
would  have  the  same  general  effect.  Qr  if  Dri<'pR  wpp^jniiifi- 
taingdon  all  articles  sold,  compc^tion  would  simply  6e  forced 
from  tKe~^tild__ufjji'rFnn'to  thatof  BervicE.jfheBe  the  more 
efficient  and  more  powerful  m"r"hiaMliri'r°r?niild  rfrntiniir  to 
reap  .advantages.  The  result,  then,  would  be  unsatisfactory 
to  the  consumer,  for  now  he  canjiioooe  bettfeen  the  different 
types  of  stores.    He  can  buy  of  the  stores  offering  low  prices 
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and  fewer  services,  such  as  the  familiar  cash-and-carry 
grocery  store,  or  he  can  buy  from  stores  charging  higher  prices 
but  ofFering  greater  services.  With  generally  maintained 
prices  he  would  have  to  pay  for  these  services  whether  he 
wished  or  no.  The  inefficient  stores  would  still  be  at  a  dis- 
advantage, and  small  but  efficient  stores  at  no  greater  ad- 
vantage in  competing  with  larger  competitors  than  they  are 
DOW,  One  of  the  essential  tests  of  modern  retail  efficiency  is 
the  rate  of  turnover,  and  an  important  method  of  stimulating 
turnover  is  through  lowered  prices.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  to 
the  extent  that  price-maintenance  would  keep  prices  higher 
than  they  would  otherwise  be,  either  retailing  would  by  so 
much  be  less  efficient  or  else  other  means  would  have  to  be 
developed  to  speed  up  the  turnover.  Finally,  the  fear  of 
mono.poly  seems  absurd.  Even  though  ail  small  stores  were 
eliminated,  present"  indications  are  that  the  competition  be- 
tween great  department  stores,  chain  store  systems,  coopera- 
tive stores,  and  mail  order  houses  would  continue  unabated.^* 
(3)  Price-Maintenance  and  the  Public. — On  the  assump- 
tion that  price-cutting  tends  seriously  to  injure  the  market  of 
the  manufacturer  of  advertised,  branded  products,  it  is  ai^ed 
that  maintained  prices  are  not  in  the  interest  of  the  manu- 
facturer and  of  the  middlemen,  alone,  but  of  the  public  as 
well.  Two  reasons  are  advanced.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
tVield  that  such  products  are  j 


tnathpds,  which  assure  the  consumer  a  uniform  producT^of 
superior  quality  and  enable  him  to  make  his  purchases  with 
greater  ease  and  certainty."  In  the  second  place,  it  is  argued 
lat  price-maintenance  is  a  problem  which  arises  i^'  thp  msp 
r»_Rdvprt^ped.  branded  products;  that  these  products  are  com- 
monly superior  nrgducta ;  and  that  the  sales  efforts  of  the 
manufacfurer  lower  their  cost  through  enlarging  the  market 

'  For  a  discussion  of  the  present  strength  of  the  small  unit  store,  see 
pp.  187-190. 

"This  has  already  been  discussed  id  Cbap.  XIX. 
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and  thus  lowering  the  expense  of  both  production  and  dis- 
tribution." But,  this  contention  runs,  cut  pricea  tend-Jo 
incre&se  the  mBnufach""'"'';]  prnhUm  irf  litmiin'l  irta^iirn,  tn 
rai^  tne  costs  ttiereof.  and  may  even  tempt  him  to  lower  the 

qimtify    fifhig   pTprnT;«T    in    nrdi-r-tprFnmjvt^   on    a  price    baSS 

rather  than  on  a  quality  basis.  Either  result  will  be  unfortu- 
nate. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  held  that  price-mfuntenanee 
will  assure  to  the  p^ihlip  tlip  hpfl^fitH  ilmiiiil  finiirThi  sale  of 
brandgd  articles,  and  anof  the  savinga^erived  from  the  manu- 
facturer's superior  production  and  selling,  and  particularly 
from  his  advertising. 

This  is  all  a  question  of  fact.  Price-maintenance  has  not 
been  attempted  in  the  case  of  large  numbers  of  branded  prod- 
ucts, yet  they  continue  to  flourish  and  to  increase  in  number 
until  the  benefits  derived  therefrom  are  to  some  degree  coujiter- 
acted  by  the  mere  increase  in  the  number  of  competing  brands. 
TTptipp  pri^;i;-nmptpn;(^pp  dnw  pot  sccm  neccssary  for  keeping 
what  advantaj^es  come  from  the  introduction  of  branded  arti- 
%Ie8r  In  fact,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  benefits 
would  not  be  so  great  under  a  regime  of  price-maintenance  as 
they  are  now,  T^his  is  the  case  because  there  would  be  a  ten- 
dency to  increase  competing  brands,  and  hence  to  increase 
c(»npeting  advertising.  The  cost  of  this  might  well  mo  up, 
without  any  firms  gaining  such  a  ccHnmaoding  position  as 
actually  to  reduce  the  total  cost  of  demand  creatitm.  And  if  a 
few  firms  did  gain  such  an  advantage,  it  seems  more  than 
likely  that  the  opportunity  to  maintain  prices  would  facilitate 
price  understandings  which  would  cause  prices  to  rise.  In 
other  words,  it  would  tend  to  make  such  an  advantage  swell 
the  profits  of  the  fortunate  manufacturers  rather  than  to  reduce 
the  price  to  consumers.  In  the  absence  of  such  understandings 
competition  or  a  desire  to  enlarge  the  volume  of  business  would, 
however,  undoubtedly  lead  to  price  reductions  even  if  the  sup- 
posed benefits  from  price-maintenance  were  realized. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  contention  of  some  (^ponents  of 

"See  pp.  24-27,  396-398.  and  pp.  522-529. 
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price-maintenance  that  competition  would  be  eliminated  JS 
[iiITi  miiiiili  iinnffi  fflfi  legalized  is  no^gotm(^.  Not  even 
price  competition  is  avoided.  For  altnough  a  uniform  price 
of  resale  is  maintained  by  a  manufacturer,  that  price  must 
be  set  with  &  view  to  the  pnces  of  competing  goods,  the 
strength  of  the  desire  of  consumers,  and  the  likelihood  of  sub- 
etitution.  Dealer  competition  based  on  cutting  prices  is,  of 
course,  avoided;  for  with  the  standard  price  set  by  the  manu- 
facturer the  competition  of  dealers  must  emphasize  the  quality 
of  the  product  and  the  service  offered  by  the  dealer — at  the 
fixed  standard  price.  The  chief  danger  to  competition  would 
be  that  competing  manufacturers  would  use  price-maintenance 
as  a  means  of  making  understandings  as  to  prices  more 
efifective.  Such  understandings  exist  now,  and  price-main- 
tenance would  change  this  situation  only  if  it  facilitated  them. 
It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  this  would  occur,  although  the  price- 
fixing  activities  of  some  "open  price  associations"  might  be 
facilitated.  ^ 

The  changed  emphasis  in  dealer  competition,  mentioned  in 
the  last  paragraph,  is  the  cause  for  some  objection  to  the 
policy.  The  development  of  ''servicgl*  as  a  means  of  retail 
selling  is  considered  by  many  tonSve  gone  too  far.  It  is  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be  one  important  cause  for  the  high  c(fflt  of 
retailing.  The  reoent  development  of  "cash"  stores  and  of  cash- 
and-carry  stores  has  been  welcomed  as  a  means  of  affording 
lower  prices  to  the  large  number  of  consumers  who  are  willing 
to  forego  service  in  order  to  gain  lower  prices.  It  seems  un- 
reasonahle  that  dealers  whose  costs  are  low,  either  because  of 
reduced  service  or  of  greater  efficiency,  should  not  be  allowed 
the  use  of  the  price  appe.al,  and  that  consumers  should  not 
receive  the  price  advantage  which  would  result." 

In  thg^long  run  it  appears  inconceivable  that  a  siggle, 
naaintaioed  retaiTiiiitj^  nan  prcTail. — ftlU  dillerent  types  of 
service  offered  by  retaiTulOiua  miikt  in  the  end  be  recognized. 

"There  is  no  question  of  the  existence  of  di£Feiencea  in  costs.  See 
pp.  515-616, 
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Even  this  would  not  give  full  play  to  differeoces  in  the 
efficiency  of  stgres  offering  similar  service.  Since  society 
depends  on  competition  to  force  out  the  inefficient  and  to  force 
prices  toward  lower  levels,  any  system  which  retards  that 
process  must  offer  compensating  advantages. 

What  Does  the  Dealer  Purchase? — It  is  held  that  the 
dealer  who  purchases  an  article  is  entitled  to  resell  it  at  any 
price  he  desires."  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  favor  price- 
maintenance  argue  that  although  the  article  is  the  dealer's,  the 
ease  with  which  such  goods  are  sold  depends,  after  all,  on  the 
good  will  which  the  manufacturer  has  created  for  them  at  his 
own  expense.  But  the  opponents  of  price-maintenance  con- 
tend that  the  dealer  is  paying  for  this  good  will  when  he 
buv3  the  article:  in  fact,  that  this  good  will  is  even  used  as  a 
sales  argument,  or  as  a  club  over  his  head,  in  selling  him. 
The  risk  of  the  destruction  of  that  good  will  the  manufacturer 
can  well  afford  to  take,  they  assert,  if  the  benefits  derived 
from  it  are  as  great  as  they  are  held  to  be.  On  this  point, 
however,  it  has  been  shown  that  few  facts  have  been  mar- 
shalled to  show  that  such  good  will  is  actually  destroyed. 

Price-Maintenance   and    Efficiency. — Whereas    the    advo- 
cates of  price-maintenance  sometimes  hold  that  price-cutting 
tends  to  eliffimateUie  small  merchant,  and  to'lyster  moomiply 
on  the  part  of  a  few  large  merchandisers,  their  opponents  con- 
tend that  prit^p-Tnnintj^nnnce  ncnalizes  efficient  merchantB  and 
Df  ts  disadvantageous  to  the  public  because  it  limits  competition 
*  on  a 'price  basis,    TKTs  tends~l6  feeep  tHe  JSublTc  fromTaenefiting 
from  Superior   merchandising   ability,   because   the    efficient 
dealer  is  forced  to  compete  on  a  basis  of  service  alone.    And  it 
appears  that  perhaps  the  inefficient  merchants  would  be  as- 
sisted to  continue  in  business,  and  thus  the  superior  merchan- 
dising ability  of  the  more  efficient  would  result  in  greater 
profits  to  them  and  not  in  lowered  prices  to  the  consumer. 
Again,  it  is  argued  that.fc{ed  prices  will  tend  to_ti6-Ju<^ — 

"  The  same  reasoning  does  not  apply  when  goods  are  consigned  to  be 
aold  at  a  price  which  the  manufacturer  stipulates. 
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-{udces,  as  the  avowed  purpose  is  to  maintain  prices  which  will 
make  possible  a  higher  profit  to  manufacturer,  jobber,  and 
retailer.  But  Uiis  contention  does  not  appear  to  be  entirely 
warranted.  A  compilation  quoted  by  Cherington'*  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  retail  margins  on  some  price-maintained 
articles  are  higher,  and  on  some  lower,  than  those  on  similar 
articles  on  which  prices  are  not  maintained.  After  all,  the 
maintained  price,  in  the  absence  of  monopoly,  must  be  set 
with  a  view  td  the  prices  of  competing  products,  and  can  be  no 
higher  than  the  market  will  warrant.  Maintained  prices  do 
not  necessarily  meanliigh  prices;  they  tend  rather  to  place  all 
dealers  on  the  same  price  basis,  high  or  low  as  the  case  may 
be.  In  the  absence  of  severe  competition,  however,  the  price  ^ 
Trtmld  iipHmihtPfJlv  tend  to  be  fixed  at  a  price  which  would 
-pnahip  f^U  dealersp  eirt-cpt  the_^ery  poorest,  to  make  a  Qtg^ 
This  would  be  true,  unless  the  manulacturer  believed  that  the 
more  rapid  turnover  of  efficient  distributors,  selling  at  a  low 
price,  would  offset  the  loss  of  sales  by  the  less  efficient  dealers 
who  could  not  sell  at  that  price. 

The  Manufacturer's  Dilemma. — This  last  point  suggests 
the  dilemma  which  the  manufacturer  faces.  It  has  been 
ahown  that  when  ^JfiK,.dealefB-etrt-pne«»-(>the£.dsale£S_became 
.dissatisfied.  To  meet  their  demands  the  manufacturer  must 
either  lower  his  prices  so  that  these  dealers  can  compete  with 
the  price-cutter,  or  he  must  fix  the  resale  price  and  enforce  its 
maintenance.  If  he  does  the  former  the  way  is  thereby  opened 
for  a  still  further  cut  by  the  price-cutter,  and  unless  an  en- 
larged volume  of  business  results  to  offset  the  new  price  he 
makes  to  his  distributors,  the  manufacturer  must  suffer  a 
reduction  in  profits.  But  if  he  does  the  latter,  i.e.,  fixes  resale 
prices,  he  may  lose  the  trade  of  the  price-cutting  merchant.  At 
best,  any  increase  in  the  volume  of  business  in  the  price-cutting 
stores  which  resulted  from  their  low  prices  will  be  cut  off. 
These  dealers,  however,  are  often  an  important  outlet  for  the 
"la  bis  Advertieirti/  a»  a  BueineM  Force,  pp.  386-390,  from  the  June  27, 
1813,  PrinteTa'  Ink,  p.  3. 
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maoufacturer'B  goods,  so  that  he  desires  to  retain  their  good 
will.  This  is  particularly  true  of  lines  in  which  chain  stores  are 
important,  for  these  stores  frequently  operate  on  a  cut-price 
basis,  and  they  do  a  considerable  part  of  the  whole  business  in 
Bome  lines,  such  as  groceries  and  drugs.  The  manufacturer 
wftntji  tfh**  hiininPHH  nf  the  larfte  pripp-p^ttpm,  and  iT  tbeir 
businesB  becomes  especially  desirable  his  attitude  toward 
fixing  resale  prices  may  undei^o  a  change.  This  may,  if  the 
large  price-cutting  merchandisers  continue  to  grow  in  im- 
portance, force  the  manufacturer  to  distinguish  betweep-^^erv- 
ice"  and  "ncfn-serviBe"  stores,  and  between  lan^  and  small 
stores,  in  ac[opting-a-policy  with  regard  to  prices.**        — 

Conclusion. — In  conclusion,  it  seems  that  the  evil  resulta 
from  cutting  the  prices  of  branded  goods  are  perhaps  not  so 
great  as  the  advocates  of  price-maintenance  believeT-fiir- 
AtkermoTerwHere  such  evils  do  exist  it  would  seem  that  an 
^apministrativfi  agflnrv^  sairh  rs  t.hp  Ffideral  Trade  Conunisaipn, 
could  restrain  the  price-cutter."  It  is  a  grave  question 
whether'' the  public  would  benefit  sufficiently  from  legalized 
price-maintenance  to  warrant  such  interference  with  the  estab- 
lished regime  as  would  probably  result.'^^  But  in  this  con- 
nection it  should  be  said  that  even  with  price-maintenance 
legalized,  stable  prices  could  not  be  maintained  long  in  the 
sale  of  most  products.    Changes  in  production  and  distribu- 

*Many  manufacturerB  and  jobbers  give  lower  prices  to  large  gtoTC*  ■ 
quantity  discounls  which  smaller  stores  cannot  obtain  becauae  tbe 
vohime  of  busiccBa  does  not  warrant  it. 

"Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  ComcuEaion  Law  declares  unfair 
methods  of  competition  illegal  and  allows  the  Commission  to  decide 
what  ia  unfair.  The  Corainission  is  now  opposed  to  price-mainteiiBiice, 
holding  it  to  be  an  unfair  method  of  competition  in  violation  of  Section 
6  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  Id  a  number  of  cases  the  Com- 
misioD  has  issued  orders  to  cease  the  practice.  With  the  deoiaioa  in 
the  Beech-Nut  Packing  cuee  the  Commission's  stand  on  mai^  of  theae 
cases  has  been  upheld  by  the  courts. 

"  On  the  other  hand  price-maintenance  was  not  thought  to  be  illegal 
until  the  case  of  Miles  v.  Park,  220  U.  S.  373,  was  decided  in  1011,  and 
tbe  decisions  in  other  casea  were  handed  down  about  that  tiiDfl. 
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tioD  constantly  lead  to  price  changes.  And  prices  would  be 
particularly  hard  to  maintain  in  a  time  of  falling  prices. 
Finally,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  those  who  maintained 
prices  wnnlH  tp.^Uv  benefit  in  the  end,  since  competition  would 
not  be  eliminated  but  woiild  turn  to  competition  in  service 
and  quality,  which  might  ultimately  bring  about  conditions 
as  bad. 

There  is,  oeverthelees,  room  to  question  whether  a  manu- 
facturer should  not  be  allowed  this  privilege  if  he  desires  it. 
The  manufacturer  who  sells  "direct"  to  retailer  or  consumer 
can  legally  maintain  prices  if  he  wishes.  But  the  manufac- 
turer who  has  insufficient  capital  to  sell  directly,  or  who  be- 
lieves it  is  more  economical  to  use  jobbers,  finds  it  difficult  to 
dictate  selling  prices.  In  the  event,  then,  that  such  a  manu- 
facturer believes  price-maintenance  is  important  he  has  an 
incentive  to  market  through  his  own  organization.  He  may 
even  choose  to  do  so  despite  the  added  cost.  This  would  seem 
to  be  unfortunate  for  him  and  for  society.  But  if  thp  mAmi- 
facturer  who  markets  directly  to  retailer  pr  consumeiL  can 
maintain  prices  there  is  good  reason  to  argue  that  his  sroajler 
coaapfititor,  and  manufacturers  in  other  lines  in  wnich  direct 
marketing  is  not  feasible.  IHouid  be  allowed  to  exercise  the 
sanw-pHvilege. 

Perhaps  the  whole  controversy  has  assumed  imwarranted 
importance.  Doubt  has  already  been  expressed  as  to  its  im- 
portaaceJo-CMUu^facturers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion aa  to  wh^itfhftr  legalited  price-maintenance  would  have 
much  effect  on  the  consumer.  With  competing  products,  price 
competition  would  simply  be  shifted  from  the  retailer  to  the 
manufacturer.  Since  the  manufacturer  would  have  to  feel 
the  pulse  of  the  market  to  maintain  his  sales,  the  consumer 
would  not  suffer.  If  the  industry  were  monopolized,  or  if  the 
maintained  prices  took  the  form  of  understood  prices,  as  be- 
tween competitors,  nothing  fundamentally  new  would  be  intro- 
duced. Legal  remedies  are  at  hand  to  deal  with  such  con- 
tii^ncies,  and  if  price-maintenance  facilitated  such  under- 
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standings,  a  requirement — such  as  that  of  the  Stevens  Bill — ■ 
that  prices  be  registered  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
would  be  sufficient  protection  from  this  new  danger. 

II.     UnFAIH  COMPEmTION 

Introduction:  Competition  and  Economic  Effectiveness. 
— To  achieve  the  best  economic  results,  competition  must  be  so 
ordered  that  those  individuals,  firms,  and  corporations  which 
are  most  efficient  in  making  and  selling  will  survive  the  strug- 
gle with  their  less  efficient  competitors.  This  does  not  mean 
that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  society  that  the  largest,  the 
wealthiest,  or  the  most  unscrupulous  should  succeed,  but 
rather,  that  he  who  produces  the  best  product  at  the  lowest 
cost,  or  who  can  market  the  products  of  others  most  effectively 
and  most  economically  should  succeed.  In  this  way  competi- 
tion tends  toward  the  survival  of  those  producers  and  middle- 
men who  can  best  serve  society,  and  through  them,  to  the 
development  and  perpetuation  of  the  best  technique.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  profit  seeking  which  underlies  the  com- 
petitive system  often  leads  to  methods  of  competition  which, 
however  effective  they  may  be  from  individual  points  of  view, 
cannot  be  said  to  be  to  the  best  interest  of  society.  Such 
methods, — i.e.,  methods  which  tend  to  the  survival  of  those  who 

use  them,  but  which  do  nnf  tt-nHjo  pj-fi*""'^  mnrf  pffipjpnf-.  pro- 
dautmii  and  dliitritrntiiMi^are  coming  to  be  called  unfair 
methoH's  ol  competttrofti  They  are  looked  upon  as  unfair  to 
competitors,  and  as  economically  and  socially  undesirable. 

Unfair  Methods  and  Big  Business. — The  unfair  methods 
of  competition  which  have  received  widest  publicity  have 
been  closely  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  the  methods 
of  big  business.  And  indeed,  they  are  frequently  methods 
which  can  be  used  effectively  only  by  firms,  or  combinations 
of  firms,  which  are  larger  and  more  powerful  than  their  com- 
petitors, though  not  necessarily  technically  superior  to  them. 
These  methods  are  various,  and  the  literature  of  the  relations 
of  big  business  with  the  courts  abounds  in  examples.    Some 
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of  the  more  important  of  these  unfair  methods  of  competition 
will  now  be  presented  in  order  to  give  a  general  picture  of 
the  practices  idvolved.  It  will  be  evident,  however,  that 
many  of  them  are  not  always  "unfair."  In  fact,  some  of 
them  are  commonly  looked  upon  as  legitimate  means  of  com- 
petition.*' •■ 

I.  Unfair  Price  Practices." — First  in  importance  are  cer- 
tain practices  which  center  largely  about  prices.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  competition  will  center  about  price,  and  conse- 
"In  ite  efforts  to  enforce  Section  6  of  the  Federal  Tnde  CommuMon 
Act  "the  CommiBsion  has  handled  some  3,000  cases,  has  issued  7SS 
formal  compkints,  and  issued  480  ordera."  Most  of  these  cases  have 
been  brou^t  to  the  attention  of  the  Commiseion  by  business  men  them- 
selves "and  they  indicate  the  presence  of  a  strong  and  healthy  force  in 
AmericsD  business  life  tending  toward  the  suppression  of  obstructive 
elements  and  the  upbuilding  of  fair  and  moral  commercial  standards." 
Two  general  classes  of  cases  come  before  the  Commission;  "first,  those 
practices  where  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  right  and  wrong  exists  in 
tbe  trade  itself.  Such  questions  are  highly  controversial.  They  include 
and  are  typified  in  the  question  of  resale-price  maintenance.  .  .  . 

"Second,  those  practices  where  a  difference  as  to  right  and  wrong 
does  not. exist  in  the  trade  itself,  but  where  in  given  cases  there  is 
controversy  over  the  facts."— iinnwil  Report  oj  the  Federal  Trade  Com' 
mumon  (1021),  pp.  S-7. 

A  list  of  the  "methods  of  competition  condemned"  will  be  found  in 
the  annual  report  for  1S20,  pp.  50-57. 

'Ilie  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  classified  the  methods  of  unfair 
competition  "violative  of  the  statute"  into  three  broad  classes: 
"(1)  Methods  involving  on  element  of  moral  turpitude  since  they  are 
characterized  by  fraud,  deception,  misrepresentation,  intimida- 
tion, or  some  similar  wrongful  element. 
"(2)  Methods   which    while    not   generally    involving   any    element   so 
clearly  violative  of  good   morals,  are,,  Qevtcrtheless  such  as  are 
imlawful  because  condemned  by  the  common  law. 
"(3)  Methods  not  involving  either  of  the   elements   in   the   foregoing 
classes  but  which  had  the  effect  of  directly  placing  restraint  upon 
the  freedom  of  particular  competitors  to  compete,  of  closing 
the  channels  of  distribution  by  contract  or  otherwise  to  com- 
petitors generally,  or  of  eliminating  competition  or  otherwise 
restraining   trade   to   the    detriment    of    competitors   and   the 
public."— vlrmuaJ  Report,  1920,  p.  48. 

Google 
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quently  it  is  illuminating  to  see  in  what  wayB  such  competi- 
tion may  become  tmfair.*''  (1)  First  of  all  is  the  plain  policy 
of  reducing  the  p"iTf  '}[  prndut^tB  below  the  coat  of  production. 
Obviously,  if  a  price  were  reduced  below  a  coikifveittor's'  c&st 
of  production  but  still  allowed  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  price- 
cutter,  that  would  be  the  very  result  which  it  is  hoped  to 
obtain  through  competition.  The  less  efficient  producer  would 
thereby  be  eliminated.  But  when'  the  price-cutter  lowers 
his  price  below  his  own  cost  of  production,  an  entirely  different 
situatioQ  arises.  A  practice  of  that  kind  can  be  carried  to  a 
successful  conclusion  only  by  a  firm  which  is  financially 
more  powerful  than  its  competitors,  and  even  then  for  but  a 
short  time  or  in  part  of  its  maricet.  A  firm  financially  weaker 
than  its  competitors  would  be  playing  a  losing  game,  whereas 
in  the  case  of  firms  of  equal  financial  capacity  and  productive 
ability  the  policy  would  result  in  a  victory  for  neither.  But 
tiie  financially  powerful  organizatinn  ^nnv  hp  less  efficient  than 
many  of  its  financially  weaker  competitors,  and  yet  through 
mere  "length  of  purse"  it  may  be  able  to  cut  prices  until  its 
competitors  are  ruined,^'  or  are  willing  to  compromise  on  some 
basis  that  is  more  agreeable  to  the  stronger  party  than  it 
Would  be  to  carry  the  struggle  through.** 

Other  Pnce-Cuttijig  Methods. — But  price-cutting  may  not 
be  so  widespread.  (2)  A  large  organization  may  wish  to 
eliminate  a  competitor  in  a  certain  section  of  the  market.  By 
lowering  prices  there  and  keeping  them  up  elsewhere  it  will 
bring  about  the  desired  result  effectively  and  more  cheaply. 

"The  fudng  of  resale  prices  is  cODsideTed  uDdesirable  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commiesion,  but   that   practice  has  already   been   considered. 

"F.  W.  Taussig,  PrincrpUt  of  Eeonomiet,  Vol.  U  (rev.  ed.,  1915). 
p.  427. 

"  niuHtrations  are  not  used  in  the  present  diseuaeion.  They  are  easy 
to  Hnd,  and  those  interested  are  fcferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Corporatiot^ 
Trutl  Law*  and  Vjiftur  Competilwn  (1915),  and  its  reports  on  the  Btee] 
and  other  industries;  W.  H.  8.  Stevens,  I/n/ou-  Compelitiim  (1917); 
Annual  ReporU  oj  Ike  Federal  Trade  ComvHuion,  and  the  great 
volume  of  "trust"  literature  now  available. 
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(3)  Or  the  manufacturer  of  a  "line"  of  products  may  be  able 
to  undersell  the  competitor  who  produces  a  single  commodity 
in  that  line  by  reducing  prices  for  it  below  costs.  Although 
losing  money  on  the  one  line  he  can  still  sell  the  other  products 
at  the  usual  prices.  Sometimes  the  same  object  is  accom- 
plished more  indirectly,  and  (4)  supposedly  independent  com- 
panies controlled  by  the  price-cutter  offer  their  product  at  a 
low  price  while  the  product  of  the  parent  company  continues 
to  be  sold  at  the  regular  prices.  These  "bogus  independenU" 
prove  to  be  effective  in  destroying  competition  while  at  the 
same  time  regular  prices  and  the  good  will  are  retained  for 
the  parent  company's  product.  (5)  In  still  other  cases  the 
ccHnpany  may  put  out  a  single  product — a  "fighting  brand" — 
of  approximately  the  same  characteristics  as  the  competing 
product.  By  doing  this  it  hopes  to  gain  the  trade  of  those  han- 
dling the  competing  brand.  At  the  same  time,  it  continues 
to  sell  the  regular  lines  at  the  usual  prices. 

Some  other  methods  of  competition  found  in  the  trade 
activities  of  merchandisers,  as  well  as  in  those  of  manufac- 
turers, can  also  be  grouped  under  the  head  of  price-cutting 
methods,  although  they  affect  prices  more  indirectly.  Thus 
(6)  some  manufacturers  and  some  retailers  use  trading  stamps, 
coupons,  and  the  like,  so  that  when  a  certain  amount  of  busi- 
ness has  been  done  a  prize  of  some  sort  is  received.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  this  is  in  the  nature  of  an  indirect  discount  for 
quantity  purchases,  which  may  or  may  not  be  unfair  as  it 
results  or  does  not  result  in  unduly  lowering  prices.  It  has 
sometimes  been  used  as  a  means  of  local  price-cutting.  When 
used  by  manufacturers  a  scheme  of  this  kind  is  made  even 
more  effective  by  giving  the  discount  only  in  case  all  products 
of  a  pven  line  are  bought  from  the  manufacturer.  (7)  Some- 
times large  quantity  discounts,  or  "inside  prices"  are  used  to 
undersell  competitors."  These  nflfey  be  granted  only  to  very 
large  buyers,  and  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  warranted  through 
the  savings  that  may  result  from  handling  large  orders,  they 
"See  P.  H.  Nystrom,  The  Economica  oj  ReUtUino  (1915),  ChajV.  XVI. 
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discriminate  against  competitors,  (8)  In  yet  other  cases  it  has 
been  urged  that  certain  manufacturers  or  dealers  give  exces- 
sive credit  or  discounts  for  cash  which  their  competitors  who 
can  produce  aa  efficiently  cannot  give. 

II.  Cloeing;  Channels  of  Distribution. — ^A  very  effective 
method  of  destroying  competition  is  to  close  the  channels  of 
trade  to  a  competitor's  product.  He  is  then  forced  to  sell 
his  product  directly  to  the  ultimate  consumer  through  his 
own  marketing  system  or  else  go  out  of  business.  Or  if 
be  is  a  dealer,  he  must  produce  his  own  product.  Of  course 
this  method  is  seldom  so  effective  as  this  statement  makes  it 
appear  to  be  and  it  results  usually  only  in  hampering  the  com- 
peting finu  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Among  the  most  com- 
mon means  of  closing  the  channels  of  distribution  to  a  com- 
'  petitor  are  the ^gjmluajvg  dealing  tinnt.rn^rt^  and  the  method 
known  as  'IfuU  line  forcing."  (1)  In  the  former  case  the 
manufacturerinduces  the  d~ealer  to  whom  he  sells  to  agree  to 
handle  no  competing  line.  If  he  is  able  to  get  the  best  dealers 
in  a  given  area  to  agree,  the  most  desirable  channels  of  distri- 
bution are  thereby  closed  to  competitors,  who  must  then  dis- 
tribute their  goods  themselves  or  use  inferior  middlemen.  (2) 
Id  the  second  method  the  seller  controls  some  particularly 
desirabte  product  which  the  dealer  feels  that  he  must  handle  to 
keep  his  trade.  But  the  seller  refuses  to  allow  him  to  merchan- 
dise it  unless  the  dealer  also  agrees  to  handle  other  products 
which  the  seller  has.  Combined  with  the  exclusive  dealing 
contract,  such  a  system  operated  by  a  powerful  firm  may  prove 
very  effective  in  hampering  the  trade  of  those  who  are  attempt- 
ing to  sell  competing  lines. 

(3)  There  is  a  general  feeling  of  hostility  on  the  part  of 
the  retailer  and  the  wholesaler  who  term  themselves  "regular" 
dealers  against  new  types  of  dealers,  and  against  those  who 
step  out  of  their  place  in  the  channel  of  distribution.  Thus, 
manufacturers  who  sell  over  the  heads  of  jobbers  or  directly 
to  consumers  are  not  looked  upon  with  favor,  and  likewise 
"direct"  purchase  by  consumers  and  dealers  is  opposed.    To 
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counteract  these  methods  of  trading,  strong  dealer  associa- 
tions, through  the  use  of  lists  of  "regular  dealers"  and  of 
"fair"  or  "black"  lists  of  dealers  and  manufacturers,  eome- 
times  attempt  either  to  have  manufacturers  sell  only  to  "regu- 
lar" dealers,  or  to  have  the  regular  dealers  buy  only  of  the 
manufacturers  or  jobbers  who  are  "fair" — in  the  sense  that 
they  do  not  overstep  the  bound  of  their  "regular"  business,  as 
those  bounds  are  set  by  the  "regular"  dealers.  These  efforts 
are  often  very  successful  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  dealers' 
purpose.  But  as  they  tend  to  maintain  the  status  quo,  they 
are  likely  to  stand  in  the  way  of  such  integrations  in  market- 
ing processes  as  might,  if  allowed  to  develop,  produce  a  true 
economy  in  marketing. 

III.  Dishonest  and  Questionable  Practices. — la  additi(»i 
to  the  methods  which  have  been  discussed  other  practices  are 
engaged  in  which  are  obviously  dishonest.  These  practices  not 
only  hamper  competitors  in  their  market,  and  so  keep  them 
from  reaping  the  natural  benefita  of  such  productive  and  dis- 
tributive efficiency  as  they  may  possess,  but  most  of  them  can 
be  questioned  when  viewed  from  either  the  ethical  or  social 
point  of  view.  Among  such  practices  are  (1)  attempts  to 
induce  a  competitor's  customers  to  break  contracts  and  refuse 
to  make  purchases  or  sales  of  products  as  agreed;  *^  (2)  espion- 
age upon  another's  business  through  bribery  of  his  employees 
or  of  the  employees  of  service  industries,  such  as  railroads  and 
express  companies  who  handle  his  product;  (3)  bribery  of  the 
buying  agents  of  a  competitor's  prospects;  (4)  misrepresenta- 
tion of  a  competitor's  goods  through  advertising,  salesmen,  or 
correspondence;  (5)  passing  off  one  manufacturer's  goods  as 
those  of  another,  by  wholesale  and  retail  dealers;  (6)  bringing 
unwarranted  suits  against  a  competitor  for  infringement  of 
patents  or  other  alleged  illegal  acts,  so  as  to  injure  the  com- 
petitor and  give  him  a  bad  name  in  the  trade;  (7)  copying  and 
selling  goods  based  on  the  patents  of  weaker  competitors  who 
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catmot  afford  a  suit  at  law  to  protect  their  rights.  (8)  Less 
direct  is  the  uae  of  coercion,  or  intimidatioo  of  a  competitor 
or  his  customers,  through  threats  to  use  some  of  the  methods 
already  discussed  id  case  they  continue  to  compete,  or  to 
purehase  of,  or  sell  to,  the  competitor,  as  the  case  may  be. 
(9)  Finally,  even  such  violent  methods  as  the  direct  inter- 
ference with  competitors  have  been  so  prominent  as  to  war- 
rant mention.  Breaking  a  competitor's  product  in  the  hands 
of  the  purchaser,  interference  with  delivery  through  bribing 
transportation  companies  to  delay  shipments,  or  through 
fomenting  strikes,  following  up  salesmen  and  using  forcible 
methods  of  hindering  sales,  and  similar  crude  devices,  have 
been  used. 

Unfair  Competition  and  the  Public:  Concluuon. — ^The 
practices  mentioned  in  this  discussion  are  practically  all  of 
no  direct  benefit  to  the  public.  On  4he  other  hand,  they 
hinder  the  trade  of  competing  firms,  and^lC  far  as  the  injured 
firms  are  aa  efficient  or  more  efficient  than  the  dishonest  or 
uoecrupulous  competitors,  concerns  may  be  eliminated  from 
production  and  distribution  which  it  would  be  to  the  interest 
of  society  to  retain.  These  practices  show  some  of  the  ex- 
cesses of  our  competitive  regime,  which  must  be  curtailed  if 
the  best  results  are  to  be  achieved. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  STATE  TO  MARKETING 
I 

In  the  preceding  chapters  consideration  has  been  given  to 
some  of  the  more  important  activities  of  the  state  which  affect 
marketing.  In  the  present  chapter  governmental  efforts  will 
be  further  considered,  in  order  to  show  their  objects  and  their 
effects  upon  the  distribution  of  goods.  The  question  of  the 
relation  of  the  state  to  marketing  is  the  most  important  part 
of  the  broader  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  state  to  industry. 
Its  discussion  at  this  time  is  peculiarly  pertinent.  In  the 
United  States,  as  in  foreign  countries,  central,  state,  and  local 
governments  are,  more  and  more,  restricting,  regulating,  ia- 
vestigating,  and  studying  trade  and  industry.  They  are  also, 
in  increasing  degree,  supplying  aid  and  information.  There 
is,  thus,  a  trend  toward  a  tP'eater  interest  of  government  in 
business.  But  with  bureaus,  commissions,  investigation,  re- 
striction, and  various  forms  of  assistance  to  industry  on  the 
one  hand,  and  with  distinct  opposition  to  these  efforts  on  the 
other,  no  definite  policy  has  been  accepted, 

T-^fes  of  State  Eff orf :~  Kelativeln^rtance. — Existing 
state  activities  have  been  divided  into  (1)  those  which  are 
necessary — namely,  those  functions  which  must  be  performed 
if  the  existence  of  government  is  to  be  justified;  (2)  those 
which  are  natural,  or  normal,  but  not  necessary;  and  (3)  those 
which  are  neither  natural  nor  necessary,  but  which  are  often 
exercised.'  Among  the  "necessary"  functions  Gamer  places 
the  maintenance  of  internal  order,  peace,  and  safety,  the  pro- 

'  J.  W.  Gamer,  Introduclton  to  PotUicai  Science  (1910),  pp.  3tS-3aO. 
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tection  of  persons  and  property,  and  the  maiDtenance  of  ex- 
ternal security.  As  natural  or  normal,  but  not  necessary,  he 
enumerates  such  efforts  as  the  postal  service,  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  dikes,  bridges,  lighthouses,  harbors,  and 
canals,  the  maintenance  of  scientific  and  statistical  bureaus, 
protection  of  the  poor,  education,  and  the  regulation  of  trades 
and  of  business.  These  services  are  important  to  the  public 
welfare,  and  they  would  be  unprofitable  or  impossible  of 
performance  by  private  enterprise.  Among  those  which  are 
considered  to  be  neither  natural  nor  necessary  but  frequently 
undertaken  are  the  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  railways,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  gas  and  electric 
plants,  and  waterworks;  the  encouragement  of  iudustiies  by 
bounties,  tariffs,  and  subsidies;  and  loans  to  fanners,  rail- 
roads, and  industrial  concerns. 

The  Conflict  of  Interests. — Th^-aeat-^^eme  opponents  of 
frfivpmmpnt.alintyrfprpnpp    in    hiiainpaa    seldom    contend    thfit~^ 
efforts-ofTihefirst  kind  are  unjustified.     And  the  great  ma- 

'  jority  oi  peTJple  agi'EK  that  tlii!"pertormain!e  of  the  second  group 
of  activities,  and  in  a  less  degree  even  those  of  the  third,  is  a 
desirable  function  of  government.  This  is  true  except  perhaps 
when  such  acts  interfere  with  private  interests.  For  example, 
when  a  bounty  or  tariff  protecting  a  particular  industry  is 
advocated,  those  who  would  benefit  from  the  proposed  pro- 
gram are  likely  to  support  that  special  policy.  But  these 
very  interests  may  fight  bitterly  against  any  effort  to  "control" 

'  the  profits  of  their  business,  to  establish  a  minimum  wage  for 
their  employees,  or  to  enforce  requirements  looking  to  the 
diminution  of  the  evil  results  of  adulteration. 
\  In  England  and  the  United  States,  where  the  theory  that 
the  state  should  let  business  alone  is  most  strongly  advocated, 
government  activity  has  nevertheless  extended  into  each  of 
the  three  fields  which  have  been  mentioned.^  This  was  true 
even  before  the  World  War.  During  the  war,  government 
control  developed  rapidly  and  to  a  great  extent  that  tendency 
persists.    There  are  signs  that  seem  to  point  to  a  reaction,  but 
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it  appears  to  be  more  likely  that  the  events  of  the  World  War 
caused  a  permanent  increase  in  the  exercise  of  government 
control  over  business. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  the  degree  to  which  various 
interests  turn  to  the  government  for  assistaaee  in  carrying  out 
particular  reforms  or  for  special  assistance  and  privileges. 
The  President  is  asked  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  to  prevent  a 
railway  strike;  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  named  as 
one  who  should  be  called  upon  to  settle  a  proposed  coat  strike. 
State  legislatures  are  asked  to  pass  laws  to  prevent  the  in- 
crease of  rente.  The  Adamson  Eight-Hour  Law  is  forced 
through  Congress  by  railroad  labor  and  the  Transportation 
Act  of  1920  is  forced  through  by  railroad  investors.  Agricul- 
tural interests  try  to  have  legislation  passed  which  will  abolish 
produce  exchanges,  and  succeed  in  having  one  law  enacted 
which  gives  a  certain  degree  of  control  over  the  exchanges  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  another  which  gives  him 
supervision  over  the  stock  yards.  Manufacturers  endeavor  to 
have  a  protective  tariff  established  and  American  shipping 
interests  are  insistent  in  demanding  a  ship  subsidy,  freedom 
from  paying  tolls  for  the  use  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the 
repeal  or  amendment  of  the  Seamen's  Act. 

Two  Opposing  Views  of  Governmental   Regulation.* — ■ 

'There  ia  a  abort,  well  aelected  coliection  of  refereoces  on  the  reU- 
tion  of  government  to  iaduatrial  activity  in  L.  C.  Marehall,  ReadingM 
in  Ind\ialritd  Society,  pp.  1019-10S2.  See  also  W.  S.  McKechnie,  The 
Stale  and  the  Individval  (18SG);  R.  G.  Tugwell,  "Economic  Basis  for 
Business  Regulation,"  American  Economic  Revie\i>,  Vol.  XI,  No,  4 
(Dec.,  Itf21),  pp.  643-658;  Adam  Smith,  Wealth  oj  Nations;  J.  W. 
Gamer,  Introduction  to  Poiiticol  Science;  H.  C.  Adama,  "An  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  Social  Movements  of  Our  Times,"  International  Journal  oJ 
Ethid,  Vol.  II  (OcL,  1891),  pp.  32-50,  and  his  "Relation  of  the  State 
to  Industry,"  Pvblicatum»  oj  the  American  Economic  Auociation,  Vol. 
I  (1887),  pp.  465-649;  C.  R.  Van  Hiae,  Ctmccniration  and  Control;  8. 
P,  Orth,  The  Relation  of  Government  to  Property  and  Industry;  3,  T. 
Young,  The  New  American  Government  and  Its  Work;  Annual  Reports 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  of  other  government  bodies;  R. 
T.  Ely,  Sodaliem  and  Social  Rejorm,  and  French  and  German  Socialitm; 
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There  are  two  contrasting  points  of  view  concerning  the  pro- 
cedure by  which  a  government,  in  its  relations  to  businees, 
can  best  promote  the  public  interest.  At  one  extreme  is  the 
view  that  there  ehould  be  no  interference  with  businessio^anr 
yta:^  Thia  attitude  reata  mi  tlHi  aiiauiuptiuir-that,  altfamgfa 
individuals  when  unhampered  by  the  government  will  Beek 
their  own  selfish  interest,  this  interest  will  in  the  long  run 
make  them  act  in  ways  that  will  prove  advantageous  to  all. 
At  the  other  extreme  is  the  view  that  the  state  should  closely 
regulate  and  control  business,  and  even  that  it  should  own 
and  operate  industries. 

Laissez  faire. — The  first  point  of  view,  the  laiasez  faire 
policy,  if  carried  to  an  extreme,  would  mean  tjie  absence  of 
all  governmental  r^ulation  or  assistance  of  business.  This 
view  is  seldom  held.  A  more  moderate  view  was  expressed 
by  Adam  Smith  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  eighteentJi  century: 

"All  B^steme  either  of  preference  or  reetraint,  therefore,  beioK 
thus  taken  away,  the  obvious  and  simple  ajst«in  of  natural  liberty 
establishea  itself  of  ita  own  accord.  Every  man,  aa  long  as  he  does 
not  violate  the  laws  of  juatice,  is  left  perfectly  free  to  pursue  his 
own  interest  in  his  own  way,  and  to  bring  both  his  industry  and 
capital  into  competition  with  those  of  any  other  man,  or  order 
of  men.  The  soverei^  is  completely  discharged  from  a  duty,  in  the 
attempting  to  perform  which  he  must  always  be  exposed  to  innu- 
merable delusiona,  and  for  the  proper  performance  of  which  no 
human  wisdom  or  knowledge  could  ever  be  sufficient;  the  duty  of 
superintending  the  induatiy  of  private  people,  and  of  directing  it 
towards  the  employments  moat  suitable  to  the  interest  of  society."  * 

This  view  leaves  to  government  only  the  protection  of  society 
from  violence,  injustice,  and  oppression,  and  the  performance 
of  certain  necessary  public  works  which  could  not  be  profit- 
ably developed  by  private  firms. 

In  contrast  to  Smith's  view  were  the  conditions  actually  ex- 
John  Bae,  Contemporary  Socialism;  0.  D.  Skelton,  SoctoKtm;  A  CrUiaU 
Arujlym;  John  Spargo,  Syndicalism,  Industrial  Unionism,  and  Sodal- 
itm;  C.  E.  Mcrriam,  American  PolUieal  Ideal*. 
'Wealth  of  Nalionit,  Book  IV.  Chap.  IX  (Cannan's  edition),  p.  IM. 
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isting  juBt  previous  to  bis  time,  conditions  against  which  he 
was  protesting.    Thus  in  marketing  alone, 

"In  England,  formerly,  practicallj  all  combinatioaa  and  ahnost 
all  of  the  modem  forms  of  commercial  organiEation  were  unlaw- 
fuL  The  businesa  of  the  middleman  was  unlawful;  the  biuinesB 
of  the  modem  wholesale  grocer  was  unlawful.  It  was  a  criminal 
offense  to  buy  food  or  victuals  which  were  on  their  way  to  the 
market  for  the  purpose  of  reselllnfr  them,  or  to  buy,  for  purpose 
of  resale,  large  quantities  of  Roods  at  any  time,"  * 

Extreme  Interference. — At  the  other  extreme  from  the 
lamez  faire  policy  are  proposals  for  extensive  state  inter- 
ference and  activity  in  the  realm  of  buBinese.  Opposite  ends 
prompt  the  advocacy  of  this  view.  There  are  some  who  he- 
lieve  that  only  by  the  development  of  extreme  forms  of  gov- 
ernmental control  can  business  effort  promote  the  greatest 
individual  welfare.  It  is  argued  that  individualism  without 
government  control  causes  business  operations  to  be  guided 
into  channels  which  are  not  in  the  interest  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  either  collectively  or  as  individuals.  This  seems 
to  be  the  view  of  many  socialista,  as  well  as  of  many  who 
are  more  moderate.  Others  who  favor  an  extreme  control  of 
business  by  the  government,  desire  it,  not  in  the  interests  of 
individuals  as  such,  but  because  they  believe  that  the  state 
as  an  abstract  concept,  or  as  the  private  interest  of  a  ruling 
group,  can  in  this  way  best  be  fostered.   - 

II 

The  Relations  of  Government  to  Business. — In  practice, 
both  points  of  view — ^the  laissez  faire  policy  and  the  policy  of 
extreme  supervision  of  business  affairs—exercise  an  influence 
on  the  everyday  evolution  and  functioning  of  governments. 
And  regardless  of  particular  theories  concerning  their  desir- 
ability, the  governmental  activities  which  affect  business  are 
DOW  numerous. 

'A.  A.  Brace,  "Laisees  Faire  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States."  The  Green  Bag.  Vol.  XX  <1908),  p.  653. 
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(1)  Some  of  these  activities  are  primarily  negative  in  their 
immediate  effects^^  'I'hfelr  purpose  is  to  prevent  actions  which 
are  contrary  to  the  public  interest— such  as  the  prevention 
of  adulteration  and  fraud,  the  curbing  of  monopoly  and  re- 
straint of  trade,  and  the  eliminatioa  of  unfair  competition. 
Specific  examples  are  found  in  pure  food  laws,  in  the  anti- 
trust acts,  in  certain  sections  of  the  Clayton  Anti-Trust  Act 
and  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  as  well  as  in  a 
large  body  of  common  law  doctrine.  The  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Act,  for  example,  declares  that 

"ETery  contract,  combination  in  the  fonn  of  trust  or  otherwise, 
or  conspiracy,  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several 
states,  or  with  foreign  nations,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  illegal.  .   ,  . 

"Every  person  who  shall  monopolize,  or  attempt  to  monopolize,  or 
combine  or  conspire  with  any  person  or  persons,  to  monopolise  any 
part  of  the  trade'  or  commerce  among  the  several  states,  or  with 
foreign  nations,  shall  be  deemed  guill?  of  a  misdemeanor.  . ..  ." 

Sections  2  and  5  of  tJie  Clayton  Anti-Trust  Act  also  deal 
with  marketing  topics.  The  provisions  are  in  the  spirit  of 
those  of  the  Sherman  Act  but  are  more  specific.  Thus  in  Sec- 
tion 2  it  is  declared, 

"That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  engaged  in  commerce  in 
the  course  of  such  commerce,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  dis- 
criminate  in  price  between  different  purchasere  of  commoditiee, 
.  .  .  where  the  effect  of  such  discrimination  may  be  to  substantially 
lessen  competition  or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  in  any  line  of 
commerce." 

Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  states,    • 

"that  unfair  methods  of  competition  in  commerce  are  hereby  de- 
clared unlawful. 

"The  Commission  is  hereby  empowered  and  directed  to  prefrait 
persons,  partnerships,  or  corporntiona,  except  banks  [which  are 
otherwise  controlled],  and  common  carriers  subject  to  the  acta 
to  regulate  commerce,  from  using  unfair  methods  of  competition 
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(2)  Then  ther**  ia  what,  nmjr  hn  nnllfid  "prnmntivr"  inter- 
ventiffli,'  such  as  the  enforcement  of  contracts,  the  enactment 
of  laws  which  promote  the  formation  of  corporations  and 
cooperative  associations,  and  legal  provisions  for  the  limitation 
of  liability  on  the  part  of  certain  classes  of  investors.  Of  as 
great  importance  as  these,  and  fundamental  to  all  efficient 
marketing,  are  the  promotion  and  assistance  of  trauaportation 
— financial  aid  to  shipping  companies,^  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  eminent  domain  to  obtain  rights  of  way  for  railroads  and 
for  opening  new  highways.  Other  imfwrtant  promotive  ef- 
forts are  the  establishment  of  standard  commodity  grades, 
standard  containers,  and  standard  bills  of  lading  and  ware- 
house receipts,  the  law  of  sales,  contracts,  and  the  like.  Of 
less  importance,  but  of  great  usefulness,  are  the  investigations 
of  methods  of  marketing,  and  information*and  advice  for  those 
who  are  interested  in  marketing.  The  market  news  service 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  trade  promotion 
work  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  are  further  examples.^ 

(3)  Finally,  there  are  what  are  called  "mandatory"  acts  of 
government,  because  of  their  positive  compulsory  nature," 
Public  utilities  are  compelled,  to  some  extent  regardless  of  the 
financial  results  to  them,  to  charge  only  a  reasonable  price 
for  their  services — which  is  positively  or  negatively  deter- 
mined by  administrative  officials  or  legislatures — to  treat  all 
customers  of  a  class  alike,  to  serve  all  who  will  pay,  to  buy 
essential  equipment,  and  to  extend  service  when  and  where 
the  public  interest  appears  to  governing  officials  to  require  it." 

'See  H.  E.  Oliphaot,  "Legal  Intervention  in  Busineaa,"  in  L.  C. 
MarehsU,  Readings  in  IndxutTvU  Society,  pp.  1015-1018. 

'The  deairabality  of  ^ch  asaistance  is,  of  course,  questioned  by  many 
people. 

'  See  Chap.  XVIII  for  a  diacusaion  of  market  news. 

'H.  E.  Oliphant,  op.  eit. 

'The  acts  of  legialatures  and  administrative  officers  aie,  of  course, 
mibject  to  review  by  the  courts.  See  J.  T.  Young,  The  New  American 
Oovemmenl  ajid  Its  Work,  Chaps.  XV,  XXIII;  C.  A.  Beard,  Americtm 
OowmmeiU  md  Polilict,  Chaps.  XV,  XXVI. 
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The  marking  of  the  content  of  certain  foods  and  drugs  on 
containers,  as  directed  by  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act,  and 
the  marking  of  the  net  contents  of  packaged  goods  oo  the 
package,  are  further  examples.  Finally,  there  baa  been  con- 
siderable agitation  in  recent  years  for  such  things  as  tiie  com- 
pulsory sale  of  products  held  for  resale/"  and  the  marking  on 
containers  of  the  prices  at  which  producers  sell. 

Ill 

The  government  activities  which  bear  directly  on  marketbg 
can  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  classes:  "  (J)  those 
which  are  intended  to  elevate  the  plane  of  competition;  (ftj 
those  which  aim  to  control  monopoly;  and  ^  those  which 
are  planned  to  promote  the  technical  efficiency  of  marketing.'- 

"Preddent  Wilson  included  this  suggestion  in  a  message  to  Con- 
gress, Dec.  2,  1919.    See  Congrettional  Record,  Vol.  56,  p.  30. 

"The  first  two  parts  of  this  clasaification  were  BURgested  by  the 
articles  of  H.  C.  Aaajns  mentioned  in  note  2,  p.  476. 

"  Governmental  action  which  is  of  direct  importance  to  marketing 
can  also  be  classified  as  affecting  price,  service,  or  quality.  That  is,  wc 
can  base  a  classification  on  the  effect  that  governmental  activity  ha^ 
Upon  the  three  important  measures  which  the  eonaumer  placea  Ofi  the 
market  functionaries  and  the  three  important  types  of  "selling  point" 
which  are  used  in  the  creation  of  demand.  The  fdlowing  table  U  Mg- 
geative  of  this  classification: 

OuTUNB  OF  GovEBNUENT  ACTIVITIES:  Babib  ot  SxLLina  AamnasT 

1.  Acts  aflectmg  prices 

Price-fixing  and  rationing 

Control  of  transportation  rates 

Inspection  and  grading 

Food  and  drug  control 

Taxes 

Acts  affecting  quantity— control  of  weights  and  measures 

2.  Acts  alTecting  service 

Enforcement  of  contracts 

Control  of  transportation  and  Btorage  facilities 

Inspection  and  grading 

Licensing  business  houses 

Control  of  commission  men  of  the  agricultural  nuricet 
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(i)  E^orts  to  Elevate  the  Plane  <a  C<»npetition.— The 
first  group,  comprising  those  efforts  which  are  desigDed  to 
elevate  the  plane  of  competition,  purposes  to  retain  the  benefita 
which  result  from  competition,  and  yet  to  exclude  those  mani- 
festations of  competition  which  seem  to  thwart  the  best  inter- 
ests of  society.'^  There  is  no  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  what 
forms  of  control  the  government  should  utilise  in  doing  this, 
and  there  is  no  agreement  aa  to  just  what  constitute  unde- 
sirable forms  of  competition.  There  is  even  no  agreement  as 
to  the  meaning  of  competition.  To  some,  it  implies  the  ab- 
sence of  all  governmental  interference  in  business,  a  clear 
field  and  no  favors,  with  the  "survival  of  the  fittest."  But 
under  modern  conditions  a  policy  of  this  kind  has  frequently 
resulted  in  domination  by  the  most  powerful  firms  and  com- 
binations or  by  the  least  scrupulous  competitors.'*  These 
are  not,  necessarily,  those  industrially  and  commercially  most 
fit  to  survive,  and  so  the  interests  of  the  general  public  are 
thought  to  suffer  under  these  conditions.  A  good  deal  of  state 
supervision  of  business,  consequently,  is  necessary  even  to  pre- 
serve the  "benefits  of  competition."  '* 

Although  there  is  no  general  agreement  as  to  just  what 
forms  of  competition  ought  to  be  eliminated — in  the  sense 
that,  in  the  long  run,  they  are  against  public  interest,  as  well 
as  against  the  interests  of  particular  competitors  or  consumers 
who  are  immediately  concerned— there  can  be  little  question 
of  the  general  principle  involved.  The  reason  for  govern- 
mental interference  rests  primarily  on  the  fact  that  these 
practices,  when  undesirable,  cannot  be  effectively  prevented 
by  the  aggrieved  party — at  least  not  without  recourse  to  simi- 

3.    Activities  affecting  quality 

Pure  food  and  drug  acts 

B^atablishment  of  standardB 

LawB  BgainHt  fraud  and  adulteration  of  imxlucta. 
"Some  of  these  forms  of  competition  were  described  on  pp.  466-472. 
"Some  illustrations  of  this  point  were  described  on  pp.  464-471. 
"The  "benefits  of  competition"  are  reviewed  on  pp.  500-501. 
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Isr  acts,  leading  to  further  reprisals.  They  can  be  done  away 
with,  consequently,  only  by  associative  action  or  by  means 
of  governmental  interference. 

The  Efforts  of  Associations. — Much  has  been  done  by  asso- 
ciations of  business  men  to  prevent  unfair  competition. 
But  membership  in  these  is  voluntary,  and  the  members 
of  the  trade  who  use  unfair  methods  may  be  Uie  ver>' 
ones  who  refuse  to  join  an  association  or  to  be  bound 
by  its  rules.  In  case  they  do  join,  they  may  exert  their 
influence  against  wholesome  regulations.  Again,  after  regu- 
lations have  been  adopted  they  remain  to  be  enforced. 
This  may  be  impossible  without  the  compelling  force  of  the 
government."  Furthermore,  trade  associations  are  slow  to 
develop  regulations  governing  customs  which  are  of  primary 
interest  to  those  outside  the  trade.  The  only  redress  fcr 
these  is  to  go  to  court — a  slow  and  costly  process — ^to  form 
associations  of  their  own  to  combat  these  evils,  or  to  "get  a 
law  passed"  or  an  administrative  agency  established  to  pro- 
tect their  interests.  This  failure  of  the  business  men  of  a 
particular  trade  to  meet  the  demand  of  outside  interests  for 
the  correction  of  abuses  often  leads,  consequently,  to  a  resort 
to  politics.  Appeals  are  made  to  the  legislature  for  aid,  or 
politicians  make  the  case  of  the  aggrieved  party  their  own. 
Then  the  legislature  starts  out  to  do  what  the  trade  itself 
should  have  done.  Legislative  action  of  this  kind  is,  further- 
more, often  imwise,  and  frequently  imposes  onerous  and  un- 
necessary burdens  on  business. 

"This  18  sometimes  done,  as  when  courts  enforce  decisions  made  by 
committees  of  produce  exchanges  in  settling  disputes  between  membos, 
or  even  between  members  and  non-members — when  the  latter  have 
agreed  to  abide  by  the  committees'  decisiona.  The  Chicago  Aswjciatkoi 
of  Commerce  is  now  using  a  scheme  in  which  an  impartial  third  party, 
hired  by  the  Association,  adjudicates  business  disputes.  This  plan  is 
being  adopted  by  other  associations  of  business  men,  and  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America  has  recently  st«t«d  the 
machinery  for  adjudicating  disputes  between  parties  in  different 
localities. 
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WheD  business  men  engage  in  fighting  these  bills,  or  ia  con- 
testing unwise  laws  already  passed,  the  general  public  re- 
ceives an  unfavorable  impression  of  their  attitude  toward 
the  public  interest.  It  is  an  interesting  commentary  on  the 
short-sightedness  or  innate  selfishness  of  business  interests 
that  they  so  often  appear  to  be  fighting  legislation,  which  was 
designed  to  meet  generally  recognized  evils,  rather  than  as- 
sisting in  the  solution  of  those  problems.  Large  numbers  of 
business  men  persist  in  practices,  condemned  by  the  public, 
and  often  by  other  business  men,  long  after  the  obnoxious  acts 
have  been  forcibly  called  to  their  attention.  Yet,  they  should 
know  that,  in  the  end,  legislation  designed  to  prevent  these 
acts  is  almost  certain  to  be  passed.  And  even  though  it  is 
not  passed,  the  airing  of  business  praotices,  by  prejudiced  per- 
sons and  by  politicians,  gives  to  the  whole  trade  a  reputation 
which  is  based  upon  the  unfair  methods  of  a  few.  It  is  even 
common  for  practices  long  since  suppressed  to  be  brought 
again  before  the  public.  Much  of  the  present  day  sympathy 
with  legislation  designed  to  regulate  the  packers,  the  rail- 
roads, and  produce  exchanges,  arises  from  the  memory  of  prac- 
tices long  cast  aside:  The  short-sightedness  of  the  building 
trades  in  some  of  the  larger  cities  at  the  present  time  is  likely 
to  react  to  their  disadvantage  for  years — whether  or  not  they 
reform  their  habits  and  whether  or  not  the  indictments  now 
standing  are  proved.  The  inability  of  the  railroads  to  deal 
with  the  rebate  evil;  the  failure  of  the  railroads,  terminal 
elevators,  and  grain  exchanges  to  solve  effectively  the  terminal 
elevator  problem;"  the  persistence  of  "big  business"  in  flout- 
ing or  ignoring  the  public  interest — these  are  examples  of  ques- 
tions which  involve  the  relation  of  business  to  the  public, 
and  of  classes  of  business  with  each  other.  In  each  case  the 
failure  of  the  parties  involved  to  come  to  a  suitable  agree- 
ment has  caused  the  government  to  restrict,  regulate,  and 
control. 

"See  J.  E.  Boyle,  Speculation  atid  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  pp. 
97-113. 
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Finally,  associations  of  business  men  may  themselves  de- 
velop undesirable  business  practices  which  the  government 
must  control.  Among  the  most  common  of  these  is  the  mak- 
ing of  agreements  coocerning  prices,  an  act  which  is  usually 
felt  to  be  contrary  to  the  public  intereHt.  The  exact  l^al 
limits  to  the  acts  of  associations  in  relation  to  prices  have 
not  yet  been  determined  by  the  courts.  But  their  efforts  have 
frequently  been  held  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  public  policy,'* 
They  must,  apparently,  be  watched  and  controlled  by  the 
state. 

Mandatory  Acts  which  Elevate  the  Plane  of  Conq>etttion. 
— The  enforcement  of  contracts  and  the  tendency  to  moderate 
the  rule  of  i  iiiiiiii/i  i  inTffTIi  tend  also  to  elevate  the  plane  of 
competition.  Buainmsis  depen%nti  iip'^"  ^1"'  rnfiiii  rmPift  of 
contraiCt8f~it  caSnoTbe  carried  on  without  a  proper  regard 
for  contractual  obligations.  Trade  associations  have  done 
much  to  standardize  contracts  and  to  provide  machinery  for 
arbitrating  questions  arising  therefrom.  But  back  of  all,  the 
power  of  the  courts  to  enforce  contracts  looms  as  a  restrain- 
ing influence  on  the  contract-breaker.  The  fact  that  a  con- 
tract can  be  enforced  at  law  is  an  important  element  in  mak- 
ing  such  enforcement  unnecessary,  and  consequently,  in  ex- 
pediting business. 

The  increased  variety  of  goods  now  offered  for  sale,  the 
development  of  sale  by  sample  and  description,  and  the 
growth  of  large  scale  business,  have  made  it  necessary  to 
mitigate  the  old  rule  of  caveat  emptor.  Trade  associations 
have  also  accomplished  much  in  this  direction.  But  for  the 
protection  of  the  final  consumer  and  of  many  small  traders  it 
appears  that  only  the  state  has  thus  far  acted  effectively. 
Good  illustrations  of  legislation  designed  to  protect  the  buyer, 
and  in  some  cases  the  seller,  from  competition  which  leads 
to  short  weight,  adulteration,  and  similar  evils,  are  the  pure 
food  and  drug  acts  of  the  Federal  and  state  governments,  the 
Federal  meat  inspection  act,  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 

"See  pp.  389-390. 
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sioD  Act.  The  first,  for  example,  is  an  attempt  to  prevent 
adulteration  and  misbranding,  to  make  all  drugs  conform  (in 
the  case  of  the  Federal  act)  to  standards  of  purity  determined 
by  the  national  pharmacopoeia,  and  to  force  manufacturers . 
and  vendors  to  state  on  containers  of  canned  foods  and  patent 
medicines  their  content  of  dangerous  drugs.  The  Federal  act 
provides  for  an  administrative  agency,  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry of  the  Department  of'  Agriculture,  which  is  empowered 
to  take  the  initiative  in  enforcing  the  act."  The  regulation 
of  weights  and  measures  is  another  illustration  of  this  kind 
of  legislation,  and  somewhat  in  this  vein  is  the  Federal  Produce 
Inspection  Act  passed  in  1919.  This  law  gives  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  power  "to  investigate  and  certify  to 
shippers  and  other  interested  parties  the  quality  and  condi- 
tion of  fruits,  vegetables,  poultry,  butter,  hay,  and  other 
perishable  farm  products,  when  received  in  interstate  com- 
merce," *"  at  important  central  markets.  Other  examples  of 
state  efforts  designed  to  elevate  the  plane  of  competition  are 
shown  in  Outline  I. 

Outline  I:  Government  Efforts  to  Elevate  the  Plane  or 
Competition 

1.  Establishment  and  enforcement  of  standnrda 

a.  Monetary  regulation  and  banking  laws 

b.  Standardization    of    money,    credit    instruments,    weights, 

measures,  and   commodity  grades 

2.  Reetrictioii  of  unfair  trade  practices 

a.    Common  law  doctrine  designed  to  maintain  fair  conditions 

of  trade  and  competition 
6.    Control  of  trade  practices 

(1)  Federal  and  state  anti-trust  acta 

(2)  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 

(3)  Legislation    controlling    the    activities   of  produce  ex- 

changes and  commission  merchants 

"See  the  annual  reports  ot  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

"See  Rulef  and  Regulations:  Food  Products  Inspection  Law  of  March 
S,  1911,  Circular  No.  165,  Office  of  the  Secretary,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  August,  1^1. 
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c.  Control  of  transportation  rates  and  services;  allocation  of 

cars;    elimination    of    discrimination    between    persons, 
places,  and  commodities 

d.  Statutes  concerning  patents,  copyrights,  trade-marks 

3.    Restraint  of  fraud,  adulteration,  and  the  sale  of  harmful  prod- 

s.    Common  law  doctrine 

h.    Pure  food  and  drug  acii  (federal,  state,  and  local) 

(1)  City  ordinances  concerning  the  milk  supply 

(2)  Inspection  of  meat  and  cold  storage  products 

(3)  RegTilation  of  the  duration  of  storage 

(4)  Prohibition  of  adulteration  of  products 

(5)  Prohibition  of  false  labeling  and  false  branding 

e.  Control  of  weights  and  measures :  including  requirement  of 

statement  of  net  content  of  packaged  goods 

d.  Certain  aspects  of  state  control  of  banks,  insurance  com- 

panies, and  building  and  loan  associations 

e.  United  States  Bankruptcy  Act 

f.  Blue  sky  laws 

LegialatioD  of  the  kind  discussed  in  the  previous  para- 
graph has  become  necessary  because  the  average  coDsumer 
does  not  have  the  technical  knowledge  which  may  be  dcc- 
essary  to  protect  him  against  adulteration,  misbranding, 
and  similar  evils;  nor  does  the  average  consumer,  small 
producer,  or  vendor  have  the  financial  strength  which  is 
necessary  to  protect  him  against  unfair  competitive  acts. 
The  small  volume  of  business  involved  in  many  transactions 
is  another  thing  which  may  justify  legislation  of  this  kind. 
The  average  small  buyer  does  not  have  the  time  to  de- 
termine qualities,  and  his  purchases  are  so  small  that  it 
would  prove  too  expensive  to  do  so.  He  must,  consequently, 
depend  upon  the  integrity  of  the  producer  and  vendor  of  the 
goods  he  purchases,*'  or  upon  a  government  which  is  look- 
ing out  for  his  interests. 

The  important  characteristic  of  legislation  of  this  kind  is 
that  an  administrative  agency  is  created,  charged  with  the 
duty  nf  pr^^Ti^'Tis  *^'!  P"'*'''^     This  agency  acts  not  only  upon 

"See  pp.  24-25  and  pp.  400-401. 
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the  complaint  of  iDJured  parties,  but  upon  its  owd  initiative. 
It  devotes  its  time  to  the  protection  of  the  public.  This  kind 
of  activity  is  made  particularly  effective  because  it  is  possi- 
ble for  the  administrative  agency  to  prevent  undesirable  prac- 
tices. This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  ordinary  court  action 
which,  except  in  the  use  of  the  power  of  injunction,  takes 
place  after  the  act  has  been  committed.  Court  action,  more- 
over,  is  usually  slow  and  expensive.  The  expense  alone  is 
commonly  prohibitive,  and  the  time  involved  is  so  great  that 
redress  in  the  courts  may  come  too  late  to  be  of  value  to 
the  injured  party. 

(a)|  The  Control  of  Monopoly. — The  second  group  of  gov- 
ernmental activities  afTecting  marketing,  includes  those  efforts 
aimed  to  protect  citizens  against  the  encroachments  of  such 
monopolies  as  are  the  fruit  of  the  industrial  revolution.'' 
That  is,  when  the  greatest  industrial  eflBciency  can  be  realized 
under  conditions  of  complete  or  partial  monopoly  (whether 
local,  sectional,  or  national)  some  form  of  control  is  necessary 
in  order  that  the  results  of  this  efficiency  may  be  assured  to 
the  public.  This  can  usually  be  accomplished  only  through 
governmental  action.  Some  businesses  of  this  kind  are  what 
may  be  called  "natural  monopolies."  They  are  usually  busi- 
nesses of  increasing  retums.^^  Monopolies,  which  are  due  to 
the  privileges  of  the  patent  and  copyright  laws,  or  to  the 
control  of  natural  resources,  are  also  among  those  which  must 
be  regulated  in  the  public  interest.'* 

"  H.  C.  Adams,  op.  cU.,  Publications  of  the  American  Economic  Asso- 
ciation, Vol.  I  (1886),  pp.  47-63. 

■  Ibid.,  pp.  66-64. 

■■  EfforU  to  break  up  those  "monopolies"— commonly  called  "trusts"— 
which  have  been  formed  by  private  initiative  to  control  competition 
or  to  remove  it,  are  of  the  first  class,  i.e.  to  control  competition.  The 
Webb  Act,  providin^c  for  combinations  in  foreipi  trade,  is  perhaps  an 
exception,  since  it  provides  for  just  such  control  as  is  described  under 
the  second  class  to  be  exercised  by  the  Federal  Trade  CommiasioQ. 
¥<x  further  information  on  this  act  see  recent  reports  of  the  Comminion. 
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Outline  II:  Efforts  to  Control  Monopoustic  Tendencies 

1.  Sherman  anti-trust  act 

2.  State  anti-trust  acts 

3.  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 

4.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Act 
6.    Acts  regulating  public  utilities 

a.     State  railroad  and  warehouse  commissions 
6.    Wartime  activities  for  price-flxing  and  rationing  in  nelds  nor- 
mally considered  competitive. 

Two  important  coDsiderations  are  involved  in  the  forma- 
tion of  monopolistic  organizations,  such  as  public  utilities,  and 
of  combinations,  such  as  the  "trusts,"  which  tend  to  become 
monopolietic.  One  reason  for  the  public's  acquieaence  in  the 
formation  of  the  former  is  the  increased  effectiveness  and 
economy  which  result  from  unified  control  and  operation.  The 
same  reason  is  commonly  advanced  as  a  cause  for  the  forma- 
tion of  combinations  or  "trusts."  The  other  consideration  is 
the  desire  of  the  owners  of  the  monopoly  or  combinatioD  to 
gain  control  of  the  sources  of  supply  of  the  service  or  com- 
modity so  as  to  control  competition  and  price.  It  is  now 
generally  accepted,  in  the  case  of  public  utilities,  that  monopo- 
listic coaditiona  do  lead  to  economy  in  operation  and  to  more 
efficient  service.  But  the  abuses  of  monopoly  are  also  recog- 
nized and  the  state  regulates  and  controls  service  and  charges 
in  the  public  interest. 

These  conditions  are  not  so  generally  accepted  in  the  case 
of  large  industrial  firms  and  combinations.  The  attitude  of 
American  legislatures  continues  to  be  one  of  opposition  toward 
industrial  combination.  The  evidence  is  not  entirely  con- 
clusive that  these  large  combinations  lead  to  econcHuies 
which  are  important  enough  to  justify  the  monopolistic 
tendencies  and  unfair  methods  of  competition  which  they 
sometimes  exercise.  The  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  and 
many  state  anti-trust  acts  have  been  based  upon  the  idea 
that  these  combinations  restrain  trade  and  should  be 
abolished.     It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  combina- 
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tions  which  do  exercise  an  unwarranted  restraint  of  com- 
petition and  those  which  do  not.  There  seems  to  be  s 
tendency,  however,  for  the  Federal  courts  in  interpreting  the 
Sherman  Act  to  distinguish  between  combinations,  or  large 
corporations,  operating  as  a  unit  and  thereby  achieving  any 
possible  economies  arising  from  unified  operation  in  produc- 
tion as  well  as  distribution,  and  those  loosely  formed  com- 
binations whose  operations  are  confined  to  efforts  to  control 
competition.  ^In  the  case  of  the  United  States  v.  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  the  court  held  **  that,  although  the 
corporation  might  hold  a  dominant  position  in  the  industry 
it  had  committed  no  acts  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act 
since  the  government's  suit  had  been  started,  and  also  that 
to  dissolve  the  corporation  might  cause  financial  and  economic 
disturbance.  Although  the  court  did  not  discuss  the  point, 
this  corporation  is  a  single  operating  unit.'*  On  the  other 
hand  the  court  held  that  the  Hardwood  Lumber  Associa- 
tion was  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade.**  Its  efforts 
controlled  competition.  And  it  was  a  combination  of  com- 
peting units  which  could  not  be  compared  with  a  single  operat- 
ing unit  of  large  size,  such  as  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration. 

State  Control  of  Competition  and  Monop<dy. — The  first 
two  groups  of  government  activity — those  designed  to  ele- 
vate the  plane  of  competition  and  to  control  monopoly — are 
primarily  regulative  and  restrictive  in  their  nature.  Their 
purpose  is  to  do  away  with  abuses,  or  to  control  forms  of  busi- 

"251  U.  S.  417.    The  case  was  decided  March  1,  1920. 

"This  decision  was  Dot  in  accord  with  those  rendered  in  the  case  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  (221  U.  S.  I)  and  American  Tobacco  Com- 
ptmy  (221  U.  S.  106)  cases  in  1911,  but  the  majority  held  that  these 
corporations  had  been  law  breakers  from  their  inception,  and  there  was 
no  evideoce  of  this  in  the  case  of  the  Steel  Corporation.  Two  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  take  part  in  the  case  and  the  decision  of 
the  other  judges  was  four  to  three.  So  the  case  may  not  become  a 
precedent. 

"  Sec  pp.  38»-390. 
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ness  activity  which  are  socially  advantageous  if  kept  within 
proper  bounds.  Their  intent  is  not  primarily  to  promote  the 
technical  efficiency  with  which  business  is  carried  on.  It 
should  not  be  inferred,  of  course,  that  they  do  not  tend  to 
foster  efficiency.  That  is  usually  the  final  aim.  Their  imme- 
diate purpose,  however,  is  to  control  or  regulate  industry  in 
the  interest  of  the  general  public,  whether  that  leads  to 
greater  or  less  technical  efficiency  at  the  time.  In  fact,  the 
result  of  such  regulation  may  retard  technical  efficiency;  but 
when  this  is  true,  it  is  an  incidental  result  of  the  effort  to  guide 
business  into  channels  which  arc  considered  to  be  more  cod- 
sistent  with  the  public  interest. 

There  are  thus  certain  types  of  state  action  which  seem 
to  be  imperative.  Among  these  is  the  exercise  of  the  power 
to  force  public  utilities — railroads,  gas  and  electric  plants, 
and  public  warehouses,  for  example — to  give  impartial  ser- 
vice. This  has  apparently  been  impossible  witliout  govern- 
ment regulation.  The  proper  functioning  of  business  is  now 
so  dependent  upon  public  utilities  that  even  though  recourse 
may  be  had  to  the  courts  when  unfair  methods  are  used  the 
process  is  too  slow  and  expensive — for  business  cannot  wait, 
A  chief  purpose  of  railway  control  has  been  the  prevention 
of  unfair  discrimination  in  rate-making  and  service  as  be- 
tween competing  persons  and  places.'^  Another  important 
purpose  is  to  prevent  the  development  of  monopolistic  ten- 
dencies which  the  rebate  policy  tends  to  foster. 

(3)  Efforts  to  Make  Distribution  More  Effective.— The 
third  class  of  state  relations  to  marketing  consists  of  those 
efforts  designed  to  increase  the  technical  efficiency  with  which 
it  is  carried  on.  Many  of  these  have  already  been  de- 
scribed. There  are  a  number  of  important  activities  lead- 
ing toward  better  marketing  in  which  independent  business 
men,  particularly  those  operating  on  a  small  scale,  cannot 
engage.  This  is  the  case  either  because  they  have  not  the 
■See  J.  T.  Young,  op.  cU.,  pp.  122-132;  W.  Z.  Ripley,  Raaroadi, 
Rates,  and  Itegulalion.  Chaps,  VI.  VII.  XIII-XVII,  XIX. 
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resources  or  because  legal  authority  is  lacking.  Among  these 
activities  are  investigation  and  research  into  existing  methods 
of  distribution,  the  collection  and  distribution  of  market 
information,  and  the  establishment  of  commodity  standards.'* 
For  the  great  bulk  of  business  men  (including,  of  course,  farm- 
ers) activity  of  this  kind  can  be  effectively  carried  on  only 
by  associative  effort  or  by  the  government.  It  has  been 
quite  generally  assumed  that  the  state  could  perform  such 
services  most  effectively.  This  is  because  of  its  financial  re- 
sources and  because  government  agencies  are  sometimes  given 
the  legal  authority  to  collect  information  from  private  firms. 
The  importance  of  these  efforts  is  patent,  but  there  has  always 
been  a  question  as  to  whether  they  should  be  carried  on  by 
the  government. 

Outline  III:     Efforts  to  Frouote  Efficiency  is  ifABKETraa" 

1.  The  establishment  and  enforcement  o£  standards 

a.  Monetarr  end  banking  systems 
h.    Weights  and  measures 

c.  Standard  containers 

d.  Commodity  standards 

e.  Qrading  and  inspection  systems 
/.  Standard  bills  of  lading 

g.    Standard  warehouse  receipts 

ft.    Warehouse  inspection  and  license         ^/ 

2.  Compelling  railroads  to  unity  of  action  and  improvement  of 

service 
o.    Transportation  Act  of  1920 

b.  Public  utilities  regulation 

3.  City  plans — providing  for: 

a.    Better  location  of  wholesale  markets  and  railroad  terminals 
6.    Establishment  of  "city  markets" 

4.  Financial  activities 

a.  Federal  Reserve  System 

b.  War  Finance  Corporation  , 

c.  State  bank  control  ^ 

"See  Chaps,  XV,  XVI,  XVIII,  XIX. 

"It  will  be  seen  that  many  of  the  activities  which  aim  to  contnd 

competition  also  promote  efficiency  in  marketing. 
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6.    Refiearch,  statistical,  inspection,  and  regulative  activities 

a.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domeetic  Commerce 

b.  Consular  Service 

c.  Federal  Trade  Commission 

d.  Tariff  CommiBsion 

e.  Bureau  of  Standards 
/.  Bureau  of  Census 

g.    Bureau  of  Markete  (state  and  national) 

h.    Coun'^  advisors 

i.    TJniversities  (state  and  municipal) 
6.     Bounties,  subventions,  tariffs" 

a.    Sugar  bounties 

h.   Ship  subsidies 

c.    Tariff  restrictions 
T.   Restriction  of  activities  of  foreign  business  men  in  domestic 
and  colonial  markets 

a.    Restrictions  on  foreign  shipping  in  domestic  ports 

8.  Financial  aid  to  business  men 
a.  War  Finance  Corporation 
h.    Mori  tor  ia 

e.    Ship  Subsidies 

9.  Enforcement  of  Contracts 

10.    Direct  assistance  to  those  engaged  in  mariceting 

a.  Issuance  of  government  pamphlets   advising  of  superior 

methods 

b.  Parcel  post 

c.  State  and  Federal  market  bureaus 

d.  Efforts  of  state  market  bureaus  and  postmasters  to  bring 

buyers  and  sell  era  together 

The  rapid  development  of  trade  associations  among  manu- 
facturers, middlemen,  and  farmers,  has  shown  that  many 
of  these  activities  can  be  successfully  performed  by  associated 
efforts.  If  the  consumer's  cooperative  movement  spreads 
from  Europe  to  this  country  and  if  the  growth  of  trade 
and  agricultural  associations  continues  at  the  present  rate, 
it  is  entirely  possible  that  many  of  the  activities  now  per- 
formed by  state  agencies,  as  well  as  others  which  are  now 
proposed,  will  be  taken  over  by  these  associations.     Then 

"  No  attempt  bas  been  made  to  place  taxes  in  these  groups.  As  ft 
rule  they  should  be  considered  as  a  distinct  class. 
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the  position  of  tlie  state  in  relation  to  these  matters  would 
become  purely  regulative  and  mandatory.''  That  is,  the 
government  would  control  the  associations'  efforts  in  the  public 
interest.  It  might  also  be  called  upon  to  arbitrate  questions 
involving  conflicts  of  interest  between  associations,  and  Anally 
it  might  enforce  decisions  which  had  been  made  by  arbitration 
boards  under  association  rules. 
**Od  this  problem  bs  related  to  market  information  see  pp.  392-395. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 
THE  ELEMENTS  OF  MARKETING  EFFICIENCY^ 

To  criticize  our  marketing  system,  and  to  asperse  those  en- 
gaged in  marketing  has  long  been  popular  with  reformers  and 
demagogues.  But,  in  view  of  the  dearth  of  precise  informa- 
tion, to  criticize  the  existing  market  regime  in  more  than  gen- 
eral terms  is  scarcely  warranted.  Even  to  discuss  intelli- 
gently the  marketing  of  a  specific  product  or  the  effective- 
ness of  a  particular  market  institution  or  agency  necessitates 
the  greatest  care,  because  of  this  lack  nf  ftppiirat^p  inffimifit'""    . 

In  preceding  cliapters  many  of  the  points  in  the  present 
system  of  marketing  which  call  for  criticism  have  been  dis- 
cussed, and  the  specific  efforts  which  are  being  made  to  im- 
prove these  conditions  have  been  mentioned.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  and  of  the  succeeding  chapters  to  point  out  the 
elements  of  marketing  efficiency  "^t-i^^i-_jji"°t  i^  »niia^]4owM3 
ip..  evaluating  particular  marTtpt.  mpThnda  ^nH  inst,it.irt.ifins, 
'"  '•'•'^ifiEe^ccrtain  aspects  of__;li'^trih»tion^  and  to  point  oijt 
certain  ways  in  wriidi  improvement  may  be  f^viM^ctpH 

'"PrivaW^and  *Public'"  Points  of  View. — Two  points  of 
view  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  an  attempt  to  analyze  market- 
ing efficiency.  Such  analysis  may  be  directed  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  individual  enterpriser,  or  of  particular  classes 
[  of  business  men.  This  is  commonly  called  the  private  point  of 
view.  Investigations  like  those  which  have  been  carried  on 
by  the  Bureaus  of  Business  Research  of  Har\ard  and  North- 
western universities  are  of  this  kind,  as  are  most  of  the  efforts 

'  Parts  of  this  chapter  are  taken  from  a  paper  which  was  read  at  the 
Thirty-third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Economic  Aseociation. 
This  waa  published  in  the  American  Economic  Revieip,  VtA.  XI,  No.  3 
{June,  1921).  pp.  214-220. 
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of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Markets,  and  of  the  bureaus 
of  commercial  research  maintained  by  some  lai^e  business 
and  trade  organizations.  Other  analyses  are  carried  out  by 
investigators  who  are  not  interested  in  increasing  the  profits 
of  individual  firms  or  of  particular  classes  of  private  business 
organizations.  Such  investigators  take  what,  for  the  lack  of  a 
better  term,  may  be  called  the  social  or  public  point  of  view.*""* 
Their  aim  is  to  study  the  social  significance  of  marketing.  In 
so  far  as  they  have  any  definite  aim  in  mind  other  than  the 
scientific  search  for  truth,  it  is  to  determine  how  marketing 
can  be  carried  on  in  such  a  way  as  to  improve  the  economic 
status  of  the  commftinity  as  a  whole.  To  these,  marketing  ap- 
pears as  a  great  mechanism  for  bringing  goods  and  services 
from  producer  to  consumer,  Thia  mechanism  functions  im- 
perfectly at  times  and  involves  expensive  processes.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  worth  study  in  order  to  determine  whether  it 
can  be  made  to  function  more  effectively  and  more  eco- 
nomically. 

The  specific  lines  of  research  and  even  the  immediate  aims 
of  those  who  take  this  latter  point  of  view,  kequently,  per- 
haps usually,  coincide  with  those  who  are  interested  only  as 
individuals,  or  as  the  representatives  of  a  lai^e  class  of  enter- 
prisers. But  whereas  those  with  the  individual  perspective 
are  interested  because  they  seek  a  means  to  increase  indi- 
vidual profits,  these  latter  are  interested  in  individual  success 
only  in  so  far  as  it  tends  to  the  development  of  a  more  ef- 
fective and  a  more  economical  distributive  organization.  This 
second  point  of  view  is  that  of  the  following  discussion.  In 
the  last  analysis,  this  brings  those  who  are  individualistic  in 
tendency  to  the  position  of  the  consumer,  ^he  social  end  of^^ 
marketing,  as  of  production,  is  to  gratify  the  wants  of  con- 
sumers as  effectively  and  as  economically  as  possibla  And 
BO  it  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  investigator  who  sees 
marketing  through  the  consumer's  eyes  that  the  component 
elements  of  marketing  efficiency  are  here  approached. 

Components  of  Marketing  Efficiency, — What,   then,  are 
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the  elements  to  be  considered  in  determinii^  the  efficiency 
of  our  market  organization,  and  of  the  particular  institutiona 
of  which  it  IB  composed?  First  among  these  must  be  coa- 
aidered  the  effect ivenesa  with  which  the  distributive  service  is 
rendered;  then,  the  cost  at  which  this  service  ia  perfonaed, 
cost  being  understoodib  include  actual  expenses  plus  what- 
ever profits  are  made  by  those  engaged  in  marketing, 
whether  they  be  producer,  consumer,  middleman,  or  functional 
agency.  And,  finally,  there  must  be  considered  the  effej^ 
which  this  cost  and  these  methods  of  performing  this  service 
have  upon  production  and  consumption.  In  other  words,  to 
determine  the  efficiency  of  our  market  organisation  we  must 
answer  such  questions  as  these:  does  the  scheme  meet  our 
needs?  do  we  pay  more  for  the  performance  of  this  service, 
even  though  it  is  well  done,  than  we  should?  what  effect  does 
our  system  of  market  distribution  have  upon  production  and 
consumption?  If  the  system  is  effective  but  costly,  it  is  in- 
efficient. It  is  inefficient,  too,  when  it  is  cheap  but  ineffec- 
tive. And  even  though  the  mechanism  as  devised,  results  in 
the  effective  and  economical  diatribution  of  commodities,  it  is 
not  efficient  if  it  exercises  an  unfavorable  influence  on  either 
production  or  consumption. 

Problems  of  Technical  Efficiency. — It  is  evident  that  the 
first  two  elements  of  marketing  efficiency,  service  and  cost, 
must  usually  be  studied  as  composing  one  problem,  although 
the  emphasis  of  a  particular  investigation  may  be  upon  ser- 
vice, or  upon  the  actual  money  cost,  or  on  the  trade  or  specu- 
lative profits  involved  in  the  performance  of  the  service.  Most 
of  the  problems  which  are  encountered,  perhaps  all  of  them, 
raise  broad  questions  of  technical  efficiency.  One  group  centers 
(,  about  the  purely  mechanical  elements  involved  in  transporta- 
tion and  storage.  Among  these  are  questions  concerning  the 
effectiveness  of  the  facilities  for  shipping  and  warehousing,  and 
concerning  the  mechanical  equipment  and  physical  layout  of 
markets.     Difficulties   are   caused  by  poor  country  roads, 
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limited  railway  facilities,  congested  terminala,  and  ill-planned 
wholesale  market  areas.  One  of  the  greatest  problems  in 
the  market  for  agricultural  products  is  found  just  here.  How 
can  the  advantages  derived  from  concentrating  at  these  cen- 
tral markets  the  forces  of  demand  and  supply  which  operate 
over  a  w^de  area  be  retained;  and  at  the  game  time,  how  can 
the  disadvantages  of  the  physical  congestion  of  the  market 
plants,  which  arise  from  the  resulting  tendency  to  force  an 
enormous  supply  of  actual  goods  through  these  markets,  be 
eliminated? 
H  Another  group  of  problems  concerns  the  methods  by  which 
title  to  goods  is  transferred  from  producer  to  consumer.  Here 
are  raised  a  number  of  questions  of  the  most  vital  importance. 
Among  them  are  those  which  relate  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
mArlc^l,  ppwa  ggrvii-P  upoD  which  we  depend  to  keep  demand 
and  supply  in  equilibrium;  those  which  deal  with  the  adequt^ev 
of  thR  pricR  gYJ^*"  to  correlate  properly  the  various  factors 
in  production  and  marketing;  those  which  concern  the  legal 
protection  of  the  parties  to  an  exchange;  those  which  relate 
to  the  ffTfiftt  cnBt.H  invnlvpd  in  hiiying  and  selling — including 
the  costs  of  standardization,  inspection  and  grading,  when 
these  services  are  performed,  the  increased  costs  of  bargain- 
ing, when  they  are  not  provided,  and  the  enormous  costs  of 
demand  creation.  Here  also  center  the  problems  which  arise 
from  the  presence  of  market  ri^   and    the   necessity    for 

These  two  groups  of  problems  concerning  the  technical  ef- 
ficiency of  our  market  machinery,  one  arising  out  of  what  may 
be  called  the  purely  mechanical  efficiency  of  the  plant,  the 
other  arising  out  of  what  may  be  called  the  trade  efficiency 
of  the  system  of  bai^aining,  bear  directly  on  those  components 
of  efficiency  which  are  based  on  service  and  cost. 

Effects  of  Market  System  upon  Production  and  Consump- 
tion.— More  difficult  of  analysis,  but  no  less  important,  are 
the  problems  which  relate  to  the  influence  of  the  existing 
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market  institutions  upwD  production  and  cc  Dsumption.  They 
involve  some  most  interesting  and  illusive  considerations — 
considerations  which  the  business  man  and  the  economist 
learned  to  appreciate  only  when  the  World  War  magnified 
their  difficulty  and  increased  the  need  for  their  immediate 
solution. 

They  include  such  questions  as  the  effect  of  the  use  of  stand- 
ard grades,  when  it  results  in  improved  products  and  increased 
stability  of  income  to  producers.'  And  here,  too,  may  be  con- 
sidered the  effect  upon  production  when  the  market  organi- 
zation secures  to  the  producer  what  he  considers  to  be  a 
"just  share"  of  the  final  setling  price  of  his  product.  Here  is 
raised  the  whole  series  of  questions  concerning  the  results  on 
production  and  consumption  of  market  competition  and  of 
the  effects  of  particular  railway  rate  structures — basing  points, 
postage  stamp  rates,  commodity  rates,  rates  baaed  upon  a 
compromise  between  value  of  the  product,  weight,  distance, 
and  the  competition  of  other  carriers  and  of  outside  markets. 
Here,  likewise,  can  be  considered  the  effect  of  Snance  and 
warehouse  methods  upon  the  production  of  perishable  and  sea- 
sonal commodities,  as  well  as  the  reactions  to  large  market 
areas  which  have  caused  the  growth  of  large  scale  and  spe- 
cialized production.  In  connection  with  consumption,  there 
is  need  to  investigate  the  tendency  for  modern  distributive 
methods  to,  make  available  to  consumers  a  large  variety  of 
commodities,  and  the  tendency  of  modem  selling  methods  to 
create  in  the  mind  of  the  consumer  a  demand  for  variety,  qual- 
ity, service,  style,  and  seasonable  goods. 

Criticism  of  the  Competitive  Regime. — Most  of  the  criti- 
cism of  modem  marketing  is  really  pointed  directly  or  indi- 
rectly at  our  competitive  regime  as  it  now  functions.  Even 
the  important  problems  of  the  physical  efficiency  of  transpor- 
tation, and  of  the  physical  congestion  of  central  market  areas, 
are  very  closely  bound  up  with  the  conditions  of  competition 
in  a  regime  of  private  property.    Most  of  the  proposed  leme- 

■See  pp.  247-248. 
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dies  and  reforms,  which  are  of  more  thao  particular  appli- 
cation, propose  to  diminate  our  present  competlHve  sysCem; 
or  else  they  iDvolve  proposals  leading  to  an  incnaie  in  exist- 
ing forms  of  cootnpl  on  the  part  of  the  government,  or  to  an 
introduction  or  enlargement  of  the  contrd  exercised  by  pro- 
ducers^ middleVieD,  and  coHWKrs  through  some  form  of  co- 
operation or  combination. 

It  has  been  shown  that  demand  and  supply  are  not  properly  ' 
related,'  As  a  consequence  there  occur  what  are  popularly 
called  periods  of  over-  and  underproduction.  These  may  occur 
in  many  lines  at  a  single  time  and  may  result  in  a  general 
paralysis  of  business,  or  they  may  be  found  with  certain  prod- 
ucts or  in  certain  markets,  as  when  there  is  a  larger  supply 
of  apples  than  the  market  demands,  or  when  there  is  an  ex- 
cess supply  of  perishable  fmit  dumped  into  a  particular  mar- 
ket on  a  Saturday  afternoon.  It  is  contended,  likewise,  that  >• 
the  system  is  so  developed  t.h>tl^t^ip  phyairnMv  best  or  nearest 
producing  areas  are  often  kept  fr^o^  supptvmf^  theSFlogical 
markers,  because  no  adequate  means  of  contact  has  been  es- 
tablished or  because  transportation  rates  are  constructed  with 
a  view  to  bringing  distant  areas  into  more  favorable  com- 
petitive relationships.  Again,  consumers  are  so  played  upon 
by  the  competitive  efforts  of  merchandisers  that  they  are  ^ 
held  to  have  developed  unwise  and  extragavant  demands.  It 
is  further  contended,  and  often  proved,  that  of  a  given  price  f 
at  a  given  time  the  producer  <and  in  particular  the  fanner) 
gets  too  small  a  share.  Or  it  is  held,  conversely,  that,  with  ^ 
the  producer  receiving  a  particular  price,  the  consumer  is 
forced  to  pay  more  than  he  should;  or,  again,  that  the  pro- 
ducer may  have  goods  to  sell  and  the  consumer  desire  to  pur- 
chase them,  but  the  market  machinery  fails  to  bring  about 
an  exchange.  Two  causes  are,  of  course,  given  for  the  la^e 
spread  between  producer  and  consumer:  inefficiency  of 
method,  and  the  opportunity  for  withholding  too  large  a 
margin  of  profit  by  the  various  intermediaries  involved. 
'Chap.  XVn. 
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Either  may  be  the  result  of  the  failure  of  our  competitive 
regime  to  develop  effective  methods  and  to  keep  prices  down 
to  a  proper  margin  of  profit, 
y) .  Other  wastes,  which  in  some  cases  can  be.  placed  at  the 
door  of  theTiUfflptnitive  regime,  but  which,  more  often  perhaps, 
are  due  to  a  failure  to  develop  effective  and  economical  me- 
chanical equipment,  are  those  which  occur  when  it  does  not 
pay  producers  to  harvest  and  market  products;  when  products 
deteriorate  en  route  to  market  or  after  reaching  it;  and  when 
products  occasionally  are  allowed  to  perish,  even  when  they 
are  well  on  their  way  to  the  final  consumer,  because  it  does 
not  pay  those  who  hold  them  to  carry  them  further. 

It  is  evident  from  these  illustrations  that  many  of  the  criU- 

cisms  now  leveled  at  the  market  organization  hit  at  the  heart 

*  of  our  competitive  regime — the  effectiveness  of  the  price  ays- 

'   tem.  \t  is  generally  held  by  apologists  for  the  existing  state 

of  affairs  that  j"'»'[iftp''''  p»^''paa  is  greater  under  a  regime 

of  competition  than  it  is  conceivable  it  could  be  under  any 

I   other,  known  or  proposedX  Briefly,  the  argument  is  that  the 

'   best  men  and  the  best  protresses  and  policies  evolve,  and  that 

/  the  goods  and  services  which  are  wanted,  are  produced  most 

effectively  and  most  economically.    As  applied  to  marketing 

j     this  means  that  the  most  -fUt^it^  f^"^n  ™'"  aury'TC,  that  the 

I     best  nhftJHiala  of  dwMtation  and  the  beat  mp^u3a  W  utHing 

I     will  pnffHll^ftjiirthat  commodities  in  the  amount,  kind,  agd 

I     quality  dCSMded  will  be  placed  upon  the  maAet.    Fina^. 

[     as  regart^^pFice  and  "c3yL,  nJiiipUlllliltiPwill  reduce  ^ice~to 

costs,  including  a  reasonable  (socially  necessary)  profit,  but 

still  maintain  it  at  a  point  which  will  insure  the  required  pro- 

'     duction.    This  ideal  comes  very  far  from  being  realised,  how- 

I    ever,  especially  when  conditions  are  changing  so  rapidly  that 

,  attempted  solutions  of  problems  of  production  and  marketing 

;  are  often  out  of  date  by  the  time  they  are  fully  evolved. 

\  In  consequence,  the  process  of  selection  when  working  through 

price  is,  in  times  like  the  present,  slow  and  expensive,  for 

competition  is  slow  to  weed  out  the  inefficient  producers  and 
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distributors  and  their  methods.  v^>iltt^^^  advocates  of  the 
existing  system,  while  recogniziognlni^nollS  that  it  is  the  best 
scheme  of  production  and  distribution  which  has  been  devised, 
and  argue  that  many  of  the  proposed  remedies,  such  as  social- 
ism and  the  use  of  combinations  tending  toward  control  of 
particular  kinds  of  industry,  whether  by  manufacturers,  by 
agriculturalists,  by  middlemen,  or  by  consumers,  will^_^amj_ 
ffTRptij^r  pvilH  thnj\  are  these  wastes  of  competition. 

A  large  group  of  investigators  has  long  since  taken  it  for 
granted  that  the  competitive  regime  as  we  know  it  ia  in- 
adequate and  must  be  supplemented  or  abandoned.*  True, 
the  point  has  not  yet  been  reached  where  the  schemes  for  the 
complete  abandonment  of  competition  need  seriously  be  con- 
sidered as  a  practical  program.  But  there  is  a  dominant  feel- 
ing  to-day  that,  while  we  may  depend  upon  competition  to 
mSintaill  IJHfl  llinrtiaat!  private  emciency,  that  is,  the  efficiency 
o!  me  rooividuat  entreprcneurship.  something  more  is  Tieces- 
eary  to  brmg  about,  a  pmpr-  '■"'•'•p|gtinn-i>f'tween''in(jividual 
acuviiies,  particularly  between  the  efEwts  of  producers  or 
TnoBumers  of  specific  products,  and  so  to  promote  general 
efficiency.  As  an  eminent  investigator  has  suid,  "Coordination 
within  an  enterprise  is  the  result  of  careful  planning  by 
experts;  coordination  among  independent  enterprises  cannot 
be  said  to  be  planned  at  all.'','       ~ 

ImportanM  of  Service. — In  any  criticism  which  may  be 
madejthe  investigator  must  be  careful  to  balance  properJY-the 
service  rrnftrrnj  ngiiinst  tihi    rii'if"    Too  often^the  former  is 

forgotten.   \^f  the  *"iiYr'  ■^^■"""'1''  °""""p  hf  nillilti  P''y Goi' 

sure  should  sometimes  be  leveled  at  him  rather  than  at  those 
who  render  the  service  or  at  the  market  system.  That  is,  the 
consumer  should  be  censured  unless  the  very   activities  of 

'The  reasoDiag  of  one  group  of  critics  ia  clearly  set  forth  by  C.  R. 
Van  Hise  in  Conservation  and  Regulation  in  the  Unilcd  Stales  During 
the  World  War  (1B17-1918);  eec  also  Chas.  P.  Steinmetii,  America  and 
the  New  Epoch  (1916),  for  an  entirely  different  kind  ofproposal. 

>W.  C.  Mitchell,  Butineat  Cyciea.  p.  3S, 
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thoae  who  render  the  service,  or  of  others  back  of  them,  teod 
to  increase  his  demands  for  service.  And  even  then  the  critic 
must  be  certain  that  the  service  itself  is  a  bad  thing  or  less 
desirable  than  something  which  has  to  be  foregone,  or  that 
it  is  inefficiently  perfonned  or  allows  undue  profits  to  be  ac- 
cumulated. 

If  there  is  a  wide  spread  in  price  between  producer  and  ulti- 
mate consumer,  if  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  final  price  of 
an  article  is  the  marketing  cost,  this  does  not  necessarily  in< 
dicate  either  inefiBciency  or  excessive  profits.  On  closer  exam- 
ination it  may  be  found  that  neither  of  these  evils  is  pres- 
ent, that  the  service  is  actually  costly.  Or  it  may  be  found 
that  what  is  done  warrants  an  investigation,  not  of  the  market, 
but  of  human  desires,  or  of  modern  large  scale  methods  of 
production,  or  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  modem  railway 
rate  structures,  /it  is  evident  that  the  relative  cost  of  market- 
ing most  commollities  has  increased  in  recent  years  and  that 
relatively  more  individuals  and  more  capital  are  engaged  in 
distribution.^  /In  so  far  as  this  is  a  result  of  modem  conditions 
in  production/and  consumption,  our  investigation  should  start 
there.  But^n  so  far  as  our  modern  distributive  system  has 
operated  to  bring  about  these  conditions  in  production  and 
consumption  we  return  whence  we  started,  and  our  field  of 
investigation  is  the  market  organization. 

The  Determining  Conditions  of  Modem  Marketing. — Any 
investigation  of  market  efficiency  should  start  with  certain 
facts  clearly  in  the  investigator's  mind.  Just  so  long  as  we 
have  lai^e  scale  production  and  specialised  producing  units 
and  production  areas,  just  so  long  as  consumers  congregate 
in  small  areas  far  removed  from  the  source  of  the  products 
which  they  demand,  and  just  so  long  as  we  possess  wants 
which  can  be  gratified  only  with  products  from  remote  sources, 
or  products  perishable  physically  or  commercially,  just  so 
long  we  must  have  large  markets  and  a  large  and  intricate 
*  Nyetrom  has  gathered  some  interesting  data  on  tbia  point.  See  his 
Economics  of  Retaaing  (2d  ed.,  1919),  pp.  338-345. 
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market  oi^anization.  And  the  larger  producers  become,  ths 
more  specialized  production  and  production  areas  develop,  the  , 
more  consumera  congregate  and  the  more  numerous  their 
desires  become,  the  more  important,  and  probably  the  more 
costly,  the  market  machinery  will  be.  It  must  be  recognized, 
for  example,  that  the  benefits  of  specialization  in  productiim 
are  in  part  offset  by  the  increased  costs  of  distribution,  which 
are  necessary  to  bring  about  the  proper  coordination  between 
the  work  of  the  specialists.  And  this  refers  not  merely  to  the 
cost  of  physical  storage  and  delivery,  but  to  the  increased 
cost  of  financing,  to  the  increased  market  risks  which  must 
be  borne,  and  to  the  increased  sales  effort  which  the  lai^r 
producer  feels  that  he  must  make  in  order  to  minimize  these 
risks.  A  point  is  soon  reached  in  some  industries  where  the 
increased  costs  of  distribution — particularly  those  of  trans- 
portation— offset  any  advantages  of  large  scale  production. 


Diagram  VIII  ^ 

Diagram  VIII  illustrates  this  point  in  a  graphic  manner. 
The  total  costs  of  production  and  marketing  ye  measured 
along  the  line  XO,  and  the  passage  oi  time  durmg  which  large 
scale  specialized  production  is  developing  is  represented  from 
left  to  right  along  the  line  YO.    The  line 
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aa"    represents  the  decreasing  cost  of  makiog  a  product  for- 
merly made  in  the  home, —  (and  so  with  no  costs  of  mar- 
keting) as  clothing,  butter,  bread;  and  the  line 
aa'    in  relation  to  the  line  aa"  represents  the  increasing  coet 
of  marketing  the  product  as  large  scale  production  de- 
velops.   The  line 
bb     represents  the  declining  costs  of  making  a  product — 
which,  however,  was  not  made  in  the  home — as  larger 
scale  production  is  used,  and  the  line 
b"b'  in  relation  to  the  line  bb  represents  the  increasing  costs 
of  marketing  it  as  an  increasing  scale  of  production  is 
introduced. 
It  is  conceivable  that  the  difference  between  bb'  and  bb", 
representing  increasing  costs  of  marketing,  may  become  great 
enough  to  offset  bb'",  representing  the  declining  costs  of  pro- 
duction;  likewise,  that  the   amount  a'a",   representing  the 
marketing  cost,  may  become  greater  than  aa'",  representing 
declining  costs  of  production.    That  is,  the  incjeased  cost  of 
marketing  which  may  become  necessary  with  increasing  scales 
of  production,  may  be  greater  than  the  reductions  in  the  cost 
of  production.     In  this  case  the  total  cost  would  be  greater 
than  it  was  originally. 

It  may  be  that  society  will  some  day  discover  that  it  must 
consciously  balance  against  such  increased  costs  of  marketing 
/  not  only  the  advantages  of  large  scale  production,  but  the 
advantages  of  further  specialization  by  producing  areas,  and 
the  pleasure  the  consumer  derives  from  variety  and  service, 
just  as  individual  consumers  are  constantly  doing. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

THE  COST  OF  MARKETING 

The  purpose  of  the  present  chapter  is  to  discusa  some  of  the 
more  specific  criticisms  of  the  marketing  system.  One  of  the 
chief  indictments  is  that  distribution  is  too  coetly — ^that  too  -^ 
much  of  the  consumer's  dollar  is  absorbed  in  marlt^ting,  or  ^' 
that  the  producer  receives  too  small  a  part  of  that  dollar.  It 
was  6howh~  in  the  last  chapter  that  if  this  is  true,  it  may 
be  (1)  because  the  expenses  involved  are  greater  than  the 
eervice  performed  by  the  market  mauhlbwy  wttrruuCaTTS) 
because  too  n^i^ch^  service  is  rendered,  or  (3)  because  those 
who  render  the  service  obtajg  too  large  a  profit,  over  and 
above  the  expense  they  incur.  With  a  commission  composed 
of  eminent  engineers,  headed  by  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  imply- 
ing that  production,  which  has  been  studied  scientifically  by 
trained  engineers  for  mor6  than  half  a  century,  is  often  only 
50  per  cent  efiBcient,'  it  would  be  surprising  indeed  if  mar- 
keting, which  has  been  studied  scientifically  for  not  over  a 
dozen  years,  and  by  a  much  smaller  group  of  men,  largely 
self-trained,  were  not  found  to  be  far  short  of  the  maximum 
of  effectiveness.  Since  the  nature  of  marketing  is  largely 
determined  by  the  conditions  of  production,  and  since  much 
of  the  present  market  machinery  was  unnecessary  until 
modem  production  methods  ^ere  developed,  it  is  but  natural 
that  the  scientific  approach  to  marketing  should  have  lagged 
behind  the  scientific  study  of  production  engineering. 
Cost  of  Marketing.' — Business  men  and  the  public  are 

'TFoste  m  Induatry   (1S21),  by  the  Committee  on  Elimination  of 
Wast«  in  Industry,  of  the  American  Engioeering  Societies,  p.  9. 

'The  terma  "coat"  and  "expense"  are  used  interchangeably  in  thn 
fhapter. 
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interested  in  the  costs  of  marketing  for  the  same  reasons  that 
( they  are  interested  in  the  costs  of  production.    The  actual 
j  costs  must  be  covered  by  selling  prices  if  the  product  is  to  con- 
1  tinue  to  come  on  the  market.    When  ther.e  is  an  excessive 
spread  between  the  cost  of  production  aud  the  selling  price, 
a  knowledge  of  selling  costs  makes  it  possible  to  determine 
at  what  points  profits  are  made,  and  so  serves  at  least  as  a 
starting  point  for  determining  whether  these  profits  are  ex- 
cessive.'   For  if  the  margin  between  the  cost  of  production — 
■  or  rather  the  price  which  the  producer  receives,  which  in  many 
cases  really  includes  some  marketing  costs  and  some  profita — 
and  the  final  selling  price  can  be  determined,  and  if  it  can 
be  shown  how  this  margin  is  divided  between  the  market 
functionaries,  it  clarifies  the  study  of  market  costs,  and  may 
point  to  the  weak  spots  in  the  market  machinery.     Detailed 
study  of  the  weakest  elements  and  of  the  more  expensive 
would  logically  follow. 

The  existing  information,  unfortunately,  is  to  a  large  de- 
gree unsatisfactory  for  use  in  answering  such  questions  as 
these.  It  does  serve,  however,  to  point  to  some  of  the  ex- 
penses involved,  to  show  some  of  the  conditions  under  which 
these  would  increase,  decrease,  and  vary,  aod  to  throw  some 
slight  light  on  those  activities  which  hold  out  the  greatest  hope 
for  economy.  Mt  has  already  been  shown  that  to  generalize 
as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  general  market  machinery  is  im- 
possible.* I  It  is  even  relatively  impossible  to  generalize  as  to 
the  agricultural  market,  or  the  manufacturers'  market,  and 
often,  because  of  the  many  and  varying  conditions  surround- 
ing its  sale  and  distribution,  it  is  impossible  to  generalize  as 
to  the  efficiency  with  which  any  particular  product  is  mar- 
keted. Large  and  small  producers  may  be  selling  to  lai^ 
and  small  middlemen,  who  operate  in  large  and  small  cities, 

'Since  expenees  vary  nith  individual  linnB,  genoralizatioDS  on  profits 
are  very  difficult  to  make.  loBufficient  published  data  of  this  kind  are 
at  hand. 

•Pp.  494.  501. 
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under  difFeriog  conditions  of  costs  and  demand.  And  prod- 
ucts vary  among  themselves  as  to  perishability,  the  nature  of 
the  transportation  and  storage  facilities  needed,  the  risk  aris- 
ing from  changes  in  market  prices,  the  volume  of  sales,  de- 
grees of  standardization,  and  seasonalness. 

The  Lack  of  Cost  Data. — Data  concerning  the  cost  of  most 
of  the  services  involved  in  the  performance  of  the  specific 
market  functions  are  not  available. '*  But  there  is,  never- 
theless, sufficient  information  to  throw  light  on  a  few  points. 
The  greatest  amount  of  cost  data  is  available  in  studies  which 
have  been  made  of  the  marketing  of  agricultural  products,  and 
of  retail  distribution.  There  are  few  figures  in  the  manufac- 
turing field  which  can  be  used,  particularly  concerning  the 
marketing  costs  of  the  manufacturer  himself;  and  where  such 
studies  have  been  made  they  are  either  not  generally  available 
for  publication  or  else  they  are  unsatisfactory."  Because  of 
the  paucity  of  data  on  actual  expenses,  the  only  attempt  made 
here  will  be  to  show  the  margins  on  which  some  of  the  mid- 
dlemen of  certain  classes  have  been  shown  to  operate.  Since 
the  greatest  interest  centers  in  goods  for  personal  consumption, 
and  since  more  information  is  available  concerning  their  dis- 
tribution, the  present  discussion  will  be  confined  mainly  to 
them. 

Throughout  previous  discussions  goods  have  sometimes  been 
classified  on  one  basis  and  sometimes  on  another.  Commodi- 
ties have  been  divided  into  consumption  goods,  equipment, 
and  pivnjiirtiop  gnoHs.  The  latter  have  been  divided  into  raw 
materials,  semi-manufactured  goods,  fully  manufactured  goods 
to  be  assembled,  and  supplies.     At   other  times  distinction 

'Specific  rates  for  railway  transportation,  warehouse  rates,  bank  dis- 
counU,  etc.,  are  available.  But  middlemen  and  producers  perform  these 
functions  to  a  lai^  extent,  and  few  figures  are  available  conceroing  their 

'Some  valuable  informatioD  has  been  collected  recently  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  and  its  work  continues  to  develop.  In  the 
field  of  retail  distribution  valuable  contributions  are  being  made  by  the 
bureaus  of  business  research  of  Harvard  and  Northwestern  Uoiveraties. 
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has  been  made  between  farm  products  and  manufactured 
goods.  And,  finally,  a  rough  distinction  has  been  made  be- 
tween staples — goods  which  are  "bought" — and  specialties — 
goods  which  are  "sold."  In  the  discussion  which  f6lIowa  each 
of  these  classifications  will  be  used.' 


Coat  of  Marketing  Faun  Products.* — In  the  sale  of  farm 
products  the  process  of  concentration  is  of  greater  importance 
than  it  is  in  the  sale  of  most  other  raw  materials  or  of  manu- 
factured goods."  And  it  is  in  the  marketing  of  farm  prod- 
ucts, destined  for  sale  in  the  original  state  to  final  con- 
sumers, that  the  process  of  concentration  followed  by  dis- 
persion ia  found  most  fully  developed.  With  farm  products 
the  channel  of  distribution  sometimes  has  many  and  some- 
times few  steps,  l^e  typical  case  for  consumption  goods  is 
one  in  which  tour  middlemen  appear:  country  shipper,  whole- 
sale receiver,  jobber,  and  retailer.  The  evidence  at  hand  in- 
dicates that  of  these  four  steps  the  one  attended  with  least 
expense  is  the  wholesale  handling  by  the  receiver.'"  Concen- 
trating in  the  country  and  jobbing  in  the  city  cost  a  little 
more,  and  retailing  is  the  most  expensive  part  of  the  whole 
process. 

A  study  of  a  number  of  investigations  into  the  cost  of  re- 
tailing warrants  the  generalization — for  the  present  purpose 
— that  retail  margins  run  close  to  one-third  of  the  final  price 

'The  \aBt  two  distinctioiia  will  be  developed  jd  greater  detail.  This 
■a  partly  because  some  of  the  poiote  which  could  be  made  conceming 
the  first  clusijification  were  touched  upon  in  Chup.  XXI. 

■  See  L.  D.  H.  Weld,  The  Marketijig  of  Farm  ProdueU,  Chaps.  IX 
and  X,  on  the  cost  of  marketing  farm  products. 

'See  pp.  3»-42.  and  115-117. 

"See  Table  VIII,  which  is  used  only  for  illustrative  purpoBca. 
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Tablb  VIII.    Typkal  Dealeit'  Margins  on  PToduce  Com^oditiet* 
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ferentlBle  vaBtr  trom  actuai  cwbIb  <>r  marketing."  The  table  and  the  cxplana- 
tlou  are  takfD  rrom  E.  O.  Nourae,  The  Chicago  Produce  Market  (1917).  p.  123. 

which  the  consumer  pays  for  his  goods."  It  seems  reason- 
able to  believe  that  the  cost  of  retailing  farm  produce,  espe- 
cially perishables,  is  at  least  as  high  as  this.  However,  fig- 
ures in  Table  VIII  are  lower  than  this,  as  are  figures  cited 
by  Weld."  But  even  if  these  lower  figures  are  accepted  as 
typical,  they  are,  nevertheless,  so  high  as  to  warrant  the  gen- 
eralization that  retailing  is  the  most  expensive  step. 

Further  Expenses  of  Marketing  Farm  Products. — Other 
important  costs  in  marketing  agricultural  products  are  the 
physical  distribution  of  the  product — hauling  and  other  trans- 
portation, storage,  and,  in  the  case  of  perishables,  refrig- 
eration, pre-cooling,  and  cold  storage — and  the  waste  which 
results  from,  ineffective  market  news. 

Despite  rapid  transportation,  refrigeration,  and  costly  sys- 
tems of  obtaining  market  information,  a  great  many  perish- 
ables spoil  through  failure  to  reach  the  right  market  in  time. 

"Some  of  the  figures  in  staple  <aiid  eo  low-coat  lines)  are  giren  on 
p.  515. 

"L.  D.  H.  Weld.  op.  cil..  Chap.  IX. 
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And  whether  highly  perishable  or  not,  farm  products  have 
'  even  been  allowed  to  spoil  because  it  did  not  pay  the  grow- 
ers to  market  them  or  the  dealers  to  sell  them  in  the  market 
they  were  in,  or — because  of  low  prices  or  perishability — to 
send  them  to  other  markets  where  prices  were  better.  The 
cause  of  variations  in  price  between  markets  which  bring 
about  losses  of  this  kind  is,  unless  the  goods  are  extremely 
perishable,  the  inarieguftpv  of  the  mi^[ltpt.  news  service.  "Too 
many  shippers  have  sent  their  goods  toVgiTEimrarEeC^and 
so  there  are  more  goods  in  that  market  than  it  will  absorb 
at  a  profitable  price.  Lack  of  information  may  also  cause 
under-  or  overproduction  of  commodities. 
f  Other  weaknesses  in  marketing  agricultiu'al  products  have 
been  mentioned  from  time  to  time  in  previous  chapters." 
These  problems  start  at  the  farm  with  the  failure  of  the 
grower  to  raise  the  products  for  which  he  is  likely  to  find 
the  best  market;  his  failure  properly  to  sort,  grade,  and 
pack  his  product,  and  his  general  lack  of  market  knowledge.** 
Some  of  these  same  difficulties  are  found  at  country  shipping 
points  where  there  may  also  be  ineEBcient  shippers,  too  many 
or  too  few  shippers,  or  monopoly  conditions.  One  very  great 
item  in  marketing  most  agricultural  products  is  the  cost  of 
hauling  on  country  roads.  The  obvious  remedy  for  this  is  to 
improve  the  methods  of  transportation,  and  this  is  being 
rapidly  accomplished  through  better  roads  and  by  the  use  of 
the  motor  truck. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  there  are  opportunities  for 
fraud  and  unfair  competition,^'  that  wholesale  districts  are 
often  congested  and  physically  inefficient,  and  that  customs, 
grades,  methods,  packages,  vary  as  between  markets,  making 

"See  also  Weld,  op.  eU.,  Chap.  XXI;  "Reducing  the  Coet  of  Distri- 
bution," Annali  oj  the  American  Academy,  Vol.  L,  No.  139  (Nov., 
1913);  Nourae,  The  Chicago  Produce  Market;  and  the  RepoH  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commueion  rm  the  Wholes(Ue  Marketiag  of  Food  (19S0). 

"See  pp.  36-37, 

"See  Nourse,  op.  cU.,  pp.  59-fiO 
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standardisation  difficult.**  All  of  these  latter  evils  are  more 
or  leaa  specific,  applying  to  certain  products  or  to  some  prod- 
ucts in  a  few  markets. 

Total  Costs. — ^The  cost  of  agricultural  marketing  has  been  y 
estimated  as  ranging  from  15  to  65  per  cent  of  the  price  paid 
by  the  conBumer."  The  higher  costs  prevail  in  the  case  of 
perishableB.  Thus  the  cost  of  transportation  alone  of  Cali- 
fornia fruit  amounts  to^  per  cent  of  the  final  retail  price,  "^ 
whereas  for  most  products,  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  estimated  that  but  7  per  cent  goes  for  ■ 
transportation  coats.  The  cost  of  wholesaling  farm  products 
is  relatively  low,  varying  from  SJaJO  per  cent  for  such  staples 
as  com,  wheat,  and  cotton,  and  ranging  somewhat  higher 
in  the  case  of  perishables.  Is  is  obvious  that  no  safe  ccmclu- 
sions  of  a  general  nature  can  be  drawn  either  concerning  the 
average  cost  of  marketing,  or  regarding  the  average  effi- 
ciency of  marketing.  Perishability,  waste,  and  shrinkage, 
varying  quantities  that  are  shipped  and  handled,  efTective- 
ness  of  market  information,  extent  of  competition,  season- 
alness,  the  extent  to  which  grading  and  inspection  make  sale 
by  description  or  sample  possible  and  so  eliminate  the  cost 
of  bulk  inspection  and  sale — these  are  all  important  fac- 
tors in  determining  the  efficiency  and  the  cost  of  marketing, 
and  they  vary  greatly  in  their  effects  as  between  different  prod- 
ucts, different  markets,  and  different  seasons  of  the  year.** 

II 

Marketing  Manufactured  Products :  Sta|^e  Lines. — It  has 
been  shown  that  the  cost  of  selling  manufactured  goods  which 
are  in  the  nature  of  special  equipment  or  consumption  goods 
is  very   high.     In  their  physical   distribution,   it  is  largely 

"One  of  the  best  recent  criticisms  is  found  in  ^^Rcporl  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commigsitm  on  the  Wholesaie  Marketing', of  Food  (1920). 

"Sec  footnote  13,  p.  276, 

"An  excellent  digcussion  of  the  difScuIties  involved  in  studying  coote 
of  marketing  will  be  found  in  Nourse,  op.  dt.,  pp.  118-128. 
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true  that  farm  products,  since  they  are  more  perishable  and 
usually  more  seaeoaal,  are  more  difficult  to  market.  But 
these  problems  are  underetood  and  their  solution  by  mechani- 
cal means  is  well  on  its  way.  Id  the  field  of  selling  there 
are  distinct  general  differences  between  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, particularly  the  staples,  and  manufactured  goods  for 
pereonal  consumption.^*  For  example,  estimates  taken  from 
government  reports  on  certain  staple  industries  indicate  that 
(1)  in  the  hosiery  business,  the  cost  to  the  manufacturer  of 
Belling  to  the  retailer  varig^  from  1  per  cent  to  29  per  cent 
of  the  manufacturers'  selling  prices,  with  an  average  of  8.31 
per  cent;  •"  (2)  for  knit  underwear  it  was  2  per  cent  to  25 
per  cent,  averaging  6.87  per  cent;  (3)  for  shirts  and  collars, 
2  per  cent  to  18  per  cent,  averaging  5.88  per  cent.  To  such 
costs,  must  be  added  the  costs  of  retailing  which  can  be  safely 
set  at  25  per  cent,*'  or  more  of  the  final  price  paid  by  the 
ctmsumer.  The  total  cost  of  selling  the  products  of  the 
International  Harvester  Company  was  estimated  by  the  Ccan- 
missioner  of  Corporations  at  17  per  cent  of  its  sales,  and 
to  this,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  must  logically  be  added 
interest  on  the  money  invested  in  the  sales  efforts  (which, 
however,  there  is  no  way  to  estimate)  and  the  costs  of 
retail  distribution.  Of  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer 
for  a  pound  of  beef  in  1920,  63.6  per  cent  was  paid  to  the 
producer,  9  per  cent  was  the  packer's  margin,  and  27.4  per 
cent  the  retailer's  margin.^'  Thus,  it  seems  that  in  the  case 
of  these  staple  products,  there  is  a  selling  cost  of  from  30 

"The  true  distinction  here  is  between  consumptiOD  goods  and  pro- 
duction ROods,  but  manufactured  goods  for  consumption  serve  •■  ft 
good  illustration  of  consumption  goods. 

"U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Reports  in  the 
"Miscellaneous  Scries,"  on  the  liosicry  industry,  knit  underwear  in- 
dustry, collar  industry,  etc, 

"It  should  be  said  that  this  retail  cost  is  really  a  joint  coet  that 
cannot  be  readily  dilTerentiated  for  specific  products  handled  in  particu- 
Ur  retail  stores. 

"Swift  and  Company,  Year  Book,  1920,  pp.  M-47. 
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per  cent  to  55  per  cent  of  the  final  gelling  price,  if  we  include 
the  general  estimate  of  25  to  33  per  cent  for  retail  eelling  costs. 

Cost  of  Marketing  Specialties. — Fewer  facta  are  available 
concerning  the  cost  of  marketing  maoufactured  specialties  but 
even  generalizations  which  are  fairly  accurate  serve  the  im- 
mediate purpose.  It  is  believed  that  the  cost  of  marketing 
such  manufactures  ordinarily  is  equal  to  the  production  costs, 
if  it  is  not,  indeed,  far  greater.  That  is,  over  one-half  the  -^ 
price  paid  by  the  consumer  goes  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  selling 
the  product.  These  costs  are  largely  for  demand  creation; 
that  is,  for  the  creation  of  demand  for  new  products  that 
consumers  are  not  in  tFe  habit  of  buying.  But  much  of  the 
cost  is  a  competitive  cost  for  diverting  competitors'  custom 
or  for  smtaining  the  manufacturer's  custom  from  the  di- 
verting activities  of  his  competitors.  In  some  cases  a  retailing 
cost  is  incurred  by  the  manufacturer.  For  instance,  many 
specialties,  such  as  typewriters,**  adding  machines,  and 
cash  registers,  are  sold  by  manufacturers  directly  to  con- 
siuners.  This  means  that  the  cost  which  would  correspond 
to  the  retail  cost  of  selling  must  be  very  great,  because  the 
selling  overhead  must  be  apportioned  upon  a  relatively  small 
number  of  products  in  a  single  line.** 

In  the  sale  of  an  article  which  consumers  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  buying,  a  demand  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
created — usually  by  the  manufacturer.  That  is,  the  con- 
sumer must  be  sold;  he  does  not  go  shopping  for  such  goods 
of  his  own  free  will  as  he  does  for  staple  goods.  The  com- 
petitive cost  of  marketing  specialties  is  thus  greater  than 
that  for  marketing  staple  necessities  for  which  the  demand 
is  relatively  inelastic.  This  is  because  there  is,  in  addition  to 
the  problem  of  competing  with  sellers  of  the  same  kind  of 
product,  the   further  problem   of   competing  with   sellers  of 

'It  is  claimed  that  marketing  expense  accounts  for  four-fifths 
of  the  price  of  some  typewriters. 

"For  an  UDderstanding  of  this,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  discussion 
of  manufacturers'  middlemen  and  their  services,  in  Chaps.  VIII  and  IX. 
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other  products,  which  may  be  used  aa  substitutes.  There 
is,  too,  the  additional  problem  of  competing  with  vendors 
of  products  whiih  are  not  similar,  but  which  are,  never- 
theless, competing  for  that  part  of  the  consumer's  purehasing 
power  which  is  available  over  and  above  his  needs  for  the 
necessities  and  COTiveniences  that  have  become  staple. 


m 

The  Cost  of  Retailing.'' — The  most  expensive  unit  in  the 
distribution  of  goods  for  personal  consumption  is  the  retail 
store.  The  average  cost  of  retailing  staple  commodities  ranges 
*  from  20  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  of  the  price  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer, and  a  very  common  cost  is  30  to  35  per  cent.''  Figures 
of  this  kind  prove  nothing  of  themselves  concemit^the  ef- 
fectiveness of  retailing.  They  do  show,  however,  that  vre 
pay  heavily  for  the  retailer's  service.  Furthermore,  the  range 
in  expenses  of  stores  of  substantially  the  same  character  is  so 
great  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  a  large  pereentage  of  our 
retail  stores  are  operated  at  an  excessive  cost.  Again,  if 
the  rate  of  stock-turn  is  accepted  as  an  important  measure 
of  retail  e£Qciency,  the  same  conclusion  must  be  drawn.  This 
conclusion  is  borne  out  by  the  figures  cited  in  Tables  IX, 
X,  and  XI. 

"For  a  number  of  wholes&le  margina  see  Tables  V  and  VT,  pp. 
ISO,  152;  518,  and  the  RepoH  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commusion  on 
Ike  Leather  and  Shoe  Indtatries  (1919).  Chape.  V  and  VI. 

"The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  in  a  table  accompany- 
ing their  "Resolutions  Agaiital  'American  Valuation'"  (Oct.  14,  1921), 
use  33'/g  per  cent  as  the  "approximate"  retail  mark-up.  This  figure  is 
commonly  used.  See  aXso  P.  T.  Cherington,  AdvertiginQ  (u  a  B\ttinet* 
Force,  pp.  200-210,  382-383,  380-390.  Man>-  of  the  figures  conceniing 
retail  margins  are  difficult  to  interpret,  because  it  is  not  evident  whether 
the  margin  mentioned  is  the  maintained  gross  profit,  or  whether  it  is 
simply  a  maric-up,  subject  to  reductions  for  sales,  and  other  cauaes. 
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TtBix  IX.    Retail  Margiits  t 


Tnt  ol  stare 

Loteeat 

Hiohm 

Common, 
"Attain' 
able,"  * 

or 
Average 

% 
105 

% 

27.9 
26.04 

Total  net  saiea 

120,000,  under  »50.000 

*50,000,  under  J100,000 

142 
14.0 

18.01 
1S3 

1423 

21.3 
12B 
12i> 

35.01 
40.4 

42.8 

41.5 
39.1 
45  Ji 

Retail      shoe      atorea— selling      tow-pricec 
eboes.  i.e.,  up  to  13.00  for  men  ant 
$3.50  for  women,  on  the  pre-war  bafe  * 

shoes,  i.e.,  from  S3.00  to  I6J»  for  men 
and  $3.50  to  r.OO  for  women,  on  the 

25.7 

Retail    shoe    stores— «ellii^     bigh-pricec 

34.8 

8hoe  departments  of  department  stores'. . 

28.1 
28.4 

12.75 

403 

Retail  clothitig  Btores* 
Total  net  tfUe» 

Under  10|| 

Under  101 

Under  10| 

10-1511 

S0-«0H 
30-401 

40-501 
40-501 

$40«IO-»80«IO  

$180^00  and  over 

10.5 

24.4 

„_  _jt  the  nsure , 

rraut  conslderlDB  ft  KB  an  attainable  flgoce  (or  a 

1  ot  BuRlneBs  Reaearch,  But.  No.  5  (igiB). 


'/fi<d.,  BdI.   No.   1    (iei3J. 

•ibta.,  Bqi.  No.  10  (lais). 

■/fid.,  Bui.  No.  12   II9I9). 


in«'t.?-.?l: 


i  TJieHlare  Maclclin   and    P.   B.   UcNalt,   What  the  ftelailcr  Dan  loftk   the 
Coniumer't    Dollar,    Unlyeralty    of    Wlaconrtn.    Agricultural    Bipt,    Sta.,    Bol. 

)■  Total   elpeasf. 
That  IE,  20  per  n.- 

for  atDiea  lelllnK  "high  grade" 


T^  (rent  for  Mores  aelllns  "low  irade"  abaei  and  SO  p«r  cent   .' 
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Tabli  X.    Annual  Ralea  of  Stock-Turn 


Type  o!  Store 

Lowest 

Highest 

Most 

IS 

om 

QS5 
OjB 

0.7 

0.02 

0.89 
1.1 

0£ 
OS 

as 

12 
OS 

27.07 
13.1 
6.75 

4.77 

U 

233 

3.1 
U 

5J) 
5.1 
63 
6.1 
5.0. 

2.4 

Sellinf!  low-priced  shoes-up  to 
•3.00    for    meo,    S3^    for 

IJI 

Selling    medium-price    Bhoee— 
from  t3.D0  to  (6.00  for  men, 
from     1350     to     17.00     for 

11 

Selling  high-price  ahoes— WJM 
wid  over  for  men,  $7.00  and 

\S 

Shoe    departments    of    depart- 

1.7 

Retail  clothing  Btoree  * 
Total  net  sates 

Total  (all  Btotea) 

ij^a 

I  H«rT«rd  Burnn  of  Banlnrn  Roscarcb,  Bui.  No.  13  (1919). 

'IMd.,  Bui.  No.  IS  (1»1»). 

'Ibid.,  BuL  No.  10  IIUIK). 

-  •-  -'■--      -  -n  UnlTerHltj  Burpnu  of  Fu9lne>, 


470,      (The  li 


publUhed.)     Tbe  Agnree  are  far  1919. 


Tabu;  XI.    Stock-Turn  in  Dfpartmenl  Sloret* 

Department 

Lowest 

Highest 

Afe<fMit 

253 
IS2 
3«) 
1.14 
2.40 
230 
451 
6.70 
5.14 
1.83 
252 
2.60 
2.00 
3.70 

3.79 

8.40 

531 

6.10 

7.70 

5.43 
14.40 
1830 
16.90 

4W 

450 

4.80 

3.40 

8.40      . 

352 

Furniture   

Men'8  clothin^E  

3.40 
4.42 

9J9 

dresses   

9.10 

Shoes,  Men's 

2.70 

'  FljaircB  nrp  for  dpparlmiMitB  of  Btorm  ilr><ns  od  annoal  volume  of  bu^ntM 
of  17.500.000  nnd  upwardi,  fivp  Xon-s  n-purtiiK!.     Tukm  from  a  ckart  WD- 

Biled  bT  tbe  Bureau  of  Research  and  iDformatlun  erf  tbe  Natloaal  Retail  Drj 
oodH  AMHiclatlon  (1019). 
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Coats  of  Marketing  Production  Goods. — Production  goods 
seem  to  be  marketed  with  relative  efficiency."  One  of  the 
great  costa  found  in  marketing  consumption  goods  and  special 
equipment,  namely,  demand  creation  ajj  the  "imiwti^i"— 
selling  costs  which  so  often  accompany  it,  is  almost  absent 
'Tn-tTie'aaie  of  production  goods.  This  is  true  because  they, 
as  well  as  standard  equipment,  have  characteristics  which 
are  commonly  well  known  to  buyers  and  sellers,  and  which 
are  easily  determined  through  the  use  of  established  methods 
of  grading  and  inspection.'^  It  is  alsO  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  in  their  exchange  both  parties  to  a  sale  are  effi- 
cient traders  and  are  able  to  judge  well  the  value  of  the 
merchandise.  The  size  of  individual  transactions,  more- 
over, usually  warrants  the  expenditure  of  considerable  time 
in  determining  qualities  and  characteristics  and  in  arrang- 
ing the  conditions  of  sale.  Superior  products  are,  conse- 
quently, sold  for  higher  prices  than  inferior  products,  and  the 
exchange  is  transacted  rapidly  and  efficiently.  Stress  is  laid 
on  the  elimination  of  waste  and  of  undue  costs:  that  is  the 
type  of  "service"  which  is  demanded.  There  is  little  need 
or  opportunity  to  stress  the  fact  that  Brown's  bushel  of  wheat 
or  Brown's  steel  bar  is  better  than  Smith's,  for,  if  Brown^ 
product  is  superior,  the  conditions  are  present  which  assure 
that  it  will  be  sold  for  more  than  Smith's. 

Conclusions. — The  data  shown  in  this  chapter  are  used  only 
to  point  to  a  few  broad  generalizations  of  importance  to  any 
criticism  of  the  cost  of  marketing.  They  have  been  cited 
simply  to  show  certain  typical  tendencies.  Since  these — and 
other  data  like  them  which  could  be  advanced — were  gathered 
under   diverse   conditions,    for   differing   purposes,   and   with 

"In  recent  sionthB,  however,  some  farm  organiiations  have  held  that 
immense  loss  comes  to  producers  because  of  the  lack  of  "orderly  mar' 
keting"  on  the  pert  of  producers.    See  pp.  257-258. 

"See  Chap.  XXI. 
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varjring  degrees  of  accuracy,  conclusions  of  too  epecific  a  na- 
ture would  be  unwarranted. 
The  data  serve,  however,  to  illustrate,  first  of  all,  thiit  the 
]  \  rpfjiil  nift^'gin  in  tho  ]))j-prpaf  mHrpin  takep  out  by  ftuy  claa>-rif 


middlemen.  In  fact,  this^ar^n  Is  otten  as  great  as  all  of 
the  other  marketing  expenses  together,  or  even  greater.  The 
jobber's  margin  is  commonly  in  the  neighborhood  of  one-quar- 
ter to  one-half  of  the  retail  margin,  seldom  more  and  often 

Tabls  XII.    Wholesale  Margira  I 


Type  o}  Store 

Lowest 

Highesl 

Commm 

% 
6.08 

7.7 

14.9 
172 

% 

f  Groas  profltB. 

*  figures  tor  IBIS.     Har*an)  Bnrean  of  Bualneu  Reseatcb,  BoL  No.  14 

tFlgurei  for  1916,  Ibid.,  Bnl.  No.  9  <191T). 

Table  XIII.    Slock-Tunu  of  Wholesale  Dealers 

Louietl 

Highest 

Common 

2& 
2.4S 

tl« 
191)3 

57 

f  BuBinen  Reaearcb,  BuL  No.  9  (191T). 


less.  ^^^  the  second  nlacp.,  there  is  a  considRrflhle  vyrJAtinn  in 

^retail  margins  and  in  the  rate  of  stock-iiiH*-™  the  same  kind 


of  stores,  'i  hcsc  lacts  are  shown  m  I'ables  IX  and  X.  These 
Variations  are  so  great  that  they  cannot  be  accounted  for  on 
the  ground  that  the  fundamental  conditions  are  different. 
They  point  undoubtedly  to  variations  in  the  efficiency  with 
which  retailing  is  carried  on.  Table  XII  and  Tables 
V  and  VI  "•  show  that  the  same  thing  is  true  of  wholesale 
expense,  but  since  the  margins  are  smaller  the  variations  are 
less.  Furthermore,  Jobbing  must  be  conducted  very  largely 
"Pp.  160-153.  ~~~ ■ * 
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on  a  price  basis,  and  less  on  a  service  basis  than  is  retailing. 
This  forces  jobbers  ib  reduce  their  expenses  and  tends  to  keep 
the  expenses  of  all  competing  jobbers  at  about  the  same  figure. 
Finally,  these  figures  illustrate,  also,  tn^^igb  cost  of  selling 
consumption  goods.  ""  """ 
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CHAPTER  XXyi 
FINAL  CRITICISM 


The  Wastes  of  Competitive  Selling. — The^wo  fundamental 
mcthodB  of  aelling^are  personjU  salesmanship  and  advertising. 
Of  these,  advertising  is  more  usually  eineled  out  for  adverse 
criticism,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  wasteful,  extravagant 
means  of  competition.  This  is  unfortunate,  for  much  of  this 
criticism,  althougli  it  is  directed  at  advertising,  is  really  criti- 
cism of  certain  marketing  polices  of  which  advertising  is  sim- 
ply one  expression.  Advertising  is  employed  instead  of,  or  to 
accompany  the  use  of,  personal  salesmanship,  the  use  of  sam- 
ples, or  the  display  of  goods,  eimply  because  it  is  thought 
to  be  cheaper  or  more  effective.  In  fact  there  is  little  ques- 
tion but  that  in  the  selling  of  merchandise  a  far  greater 
sum  is  spent  on  salesmen  than  on  advertising.  Few  manu- 
facturers spend  as  much  on  advertising  as  they  do  on  sales- 
men. This  is  especially  true  in  the  sale  of  production  goods 
and  equipment.  In  wholesaling  and  particularly  in  retail- 
ing, the  salesforcfexpense  is  usuanv~ttae  largest  operating 
expense,  and  is  far  greater  than  the  advertising  cost.' 

Criticism  of  advertising,  specifically,  rather  than  of  selling 
costs,  tends  to  give  the  impression  that  advertising  is  a  costly 
method  of  selling,  and  even  that  it  is  responsible  for  costly 
selling.  The  reverse  is  usually  true.  For  although  the  use 
of  salesmen  is  commonly  considered  the  more  effective  method 

'  See  A.  W.  Shaw  Co.,  How  to  Run  a  Wholesale  fiuMn«M  at  a  Profit 
(1918),  pp.  xix-xxv,  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Buts.  10,  12, 
13,  14;  and  Northwestern  University,  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  The 
Survey  oj  the  Rclait  Ciolhiny  Industry  (1921). 
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of  selling — e^at  ignored — it  is  often  igo  pyppn^'vp  'Pais  ia 
Nt  especially  true  when  individual  Sal^aretnade  in  email  volume 
and  with  a  small  margin  of  profit  over  pruluction  coats.  Ad- 
vertising, consequently,  is  used,  not  merely  because  it.  creates 
demand,  but  because,  when  substituted  for  other  methods,  it 
creates  demand  at  a  lower  unit  cost,  (h-  becaust,  when  it  supple- 
ments the  efforts  of  salesmen,  sales  costs  decline.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  advertising  in  many  instances  has  Kwered  selling  \ 
\  costs  as  well  as  manufacturing  costs.     This  is  because  it    ' 

'prpntoQ  n    largo  ^laninn^    at    g   TniTi;Tia..rn  nr.^t    f^y,.]  J..inga    oh»n(. 

the  standardization  of  merchandise,  thereby  rendecing  large 
scale,  standardized  production  possible.  It  has  also  assisted 
\in  lowering  costs  of  production  by  smoothinp  the  ptika  of 
demand  for  seasonal  goods  into  a  more  steady  deman'.  "iod 
has  thereby  rendered  continuous  production  possible. 

It  has  been  .cuptended  by  some  critics  that  as  far  as  the  col- 
sumer's  immediate  interest  is, concerned,  socially  legitimate  - 
sales  effort  should.be  devoted  to  the  ansouncement  of  new  arti- 
cles or  new  uses  for  old  articles.^  The  purpose  to  be  SCl  v  ttUiy 
an  article  should  be  explained  and  the  way  in  which  it  served 
this  need  should  be  pointed  out.'  Improvements  on  exietinfr 
articles  and  special  prices  could  also  be  announced.    But  it  < 

may  be  questioned  whether  the  consumer's  long  time  interests    \rf'     , 
would  be  served  if  selling  were  so  confined.     The  inventors  of  ji.' 

many  products  which  it  is  agreed  have  proved  a  boon  to  hu- 
manity have  died  poor.  People  would  not  use  their  product. 
It  was  only  when  they  or  some  business  man  successfully  sold 
the  article  that  it  was  finally  adopted.  The  problems  which 
faced  Watt,  Corliss,  Morse,  Edieon,  the  Wright  brothers,  and 
scores  of  others — because  of  the  failure  of  the  consuming  public 
to  take  up  their  product — are  familiar  to  all.*  Most  of  the 
comforts  enjoyed  to-day  have  been  made  commercially  possible 
only~bjr^iTes  efforts.     Nevertheless  the  process  is  expensive. 

'See,  however,  pp.  12-16. 

'  E.  P.  Harrie,  Coiiperation:  the  Hope  of  the  Cotisumer,  Chap.  I. 

*3ee  aleo  F.  W.  TauMig,  Inventors  and  Money-Makers  (191S).  _^ 
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For  not  only  are  the  facts  concerning  goods  tnnounced  to 
us,  but  they  are  annofoced  over  and  over  and  over  again  in 
every  conceivable  wiy.  The  consumer  is  not  left  to  judge  for 
himself  but  every  effort  ie  made  to  influence  his  judgment 
Furthermore,  meif  announcement  is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy 
competitive  needa.  Most  products  offered  for  sale  are  very 
much  like  com^ting  products  serving  the  same  ends.  But 
if  announcements  were  of  the  kind  suggested,  individual  pro- 
ducers mighb.not  get  so  large  a  share  of  prospective  trade  as 
they  feel  they  would  get  if  they  could  make  the  consumer 
think  that  their  product  is  really  very  different  from  all  com- 
peting articles  and  far  superior  to  them.  Consequently,  some 
different  "selling  point"  or  points  must  be  found  to  differ- 
entiat>>  the  product  from  its  fellows — to  individualize  it.  Then, 
by  mkking  the  sales  effort  focus  on  this  particular  article,  and 
its  "different"  characteristics,  the  seller  tries  to  make  prospec- 
tive-customers think  they  will  make  a  great  mistake  if  they 
do  not  get  it  in  preference  to  others.  Now  this 'may  often  be 
true,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  wilt  be  found  that 
many  of  these  "selling  points"  are  not  particularly  important 
characteristics  of  the  articles  sold. 

Importance  of  Demand  Creation  Reviewed. — ^This  last 
point  now  requires  attention.  The  problem  of  demand  crea- 
tion is  important  to  manufacturers  of  consumption  goods.* 
Inasmuch  as  most  goods  of  this  class  are  not  absolute  neces- 
sities, but  are  necessities  modified  for  selling  purposes  or  else 
goods  which  cater  to  the  desire  for  conveniences  and  luxuries, 
and  since  there  are  many  more  of  such  products  on  the  market 
than  the  average  consumer  can  afford  to  buy,  it  becomes  a 
particularly  difficult  task  to  sell  them.  Thus,  the  manufac- 
turer of  a  phonograph  must  first  of  all  convince  the  prospect 
that  he  wants  an  instrument  of  this  kind.  And  if  the  proa- 
■  pect's  ability  to  spend,  or  his  willingness  to  spend,  is  limited, 
he  must  be  persuaded  that  he  wants  the  phonograph  more 


I.  12-16,  112-114. 
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than  he  wants  a  chair,  or  a  new  suit,  or  new  paper  on  the 
wall,  OF  that  his  desire  for  it  is  greater  than  his  desire  to  put 
that  amount  of  money  into  securities  or  in  the  bank.  All  of 
these  and  many  other  products  and  services  are  competing  for 
the  consumer's  income,  which  for  most  individuals  is  at  beet 
enough  to  buy  but  a  small  number  of  the  different  commoditiea 
o£Fered  for  sale. 

In  addition  to  the  sales  efforts  which  have  jus*  en  de- 
scribed, however,  is  that  which  is  made  to  indu  .;  pur- 
chaser to  buy  a  particular  manufacturer's  produc*  er  than 
those  of  competing  manufacturers  who  make  a  si  product 
— ^to  induce  the  purchaser  desirous  of  buying  "nusic  box 
to  buy  a  particular  make  rather  than  any  on<  .  a  dozen  or 
more  brands  offered  on  the  market.  It  is  evidi  (1l  that  efforts 
of  this  kind  arise  out  of  the  fact  that  the  consumer  is  not 
"educated"  to  a  realization  of  the  "value"  of  the  products 
offered  for  sale,  and,  more  especially,  to  the  further  fact  that 
there  are  neither  definite,  tangible  criteria  by  which  he  can 
judge  and  compare  goods  meeting  the  same  need,  nor  means 
by  which  he  can  evaluate  the  relative  utility  of  goods  catering 
to  hifl  different  wants.  It  isesBentiat  to  tl)eir  auccfsSjthRn, 
for  vendors  to  convince  the  prospectivp  ^^pnfnimoi-  thctT^pir^ 
particular  product  is  the  one  most  desired  by  him.  This  is 
costly. 

Such  Costs  Eliminated  When  Recognized  Standards  Pre- 
vail.— Now  extreme  manifestations  of  this  problem  do  not 
arise  in  the  sale  of  goods  that  can  be  definitely  measured  as 
to  quality  and  character.  The  purely  competitive  costs  in 
particular  are|  not  found.  It  was  shown  in  Chapter  VI 
that  this  is  true  of  most  raw  materials.*  With  them,  quality 
can  be  readily  compared  on  a  basis  of  recognized  standards. 

'This  is,  at  least,  ordinarily  true.  It  ie  cooceivable  that  farmers  who 
nise  com  might  combine  aod  advertise  so  as  to  educate  consumers  to 
the  value  of  com  as  food,  just  as  California  fruit  growers  have  com- 
bined to  advertise  citms  fniits.  The  Fleischmann  Yeast  Company  is  en- 
deavoring to  stimulate  a  greater  demand  for  bread, 'which  is  commonly 
thought  of  as  having  in  this  country  a  relatively  inelastic  demand..  , 
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Competition,  therefore,  is  on  a  price  basis,  and  he  who  can 
produce  and  deliver  most  cheaply  gets~the  best  results,  and 
only  the  most  efficient  producers  can  continue  in  business. 
Even  when  such  goods  are  not  graded  and  standardized,  the 
buyer  is  usually  skilled  and  so  demand  creative  effort  can  be 
of  little  avail  to  the  seller.''  This  is  true  of  most  other  classes 
of  production  goods,  and  of  standard  equipment. 

Branded  Staines  Introduced  to  Reduce  Ptice  Competition 
and  Control  the  Market. — But  in  differentiating  their  product 
so  as  to  obtain  a  more  secure  position  in  the  market,  manu- 
facturers of  consumption  goods  and  of  special  equipment  have 
made  it  difficult  to  compare  their  goods  with  other  goods 
which  are  made  to  meet  the  same  demand.^  Having  differ- 
entiated his  product,  the  manufacturer  tries  to  hold  the 
market  by  individualizing  it  in  some  way  and  endeavor- 
ing to  build  up  for  it  a  good  will  which  will  be  strong  enough 
to  counteract  competition  on  a  pure  price  basis.  In  other 
words,  the  product  is  differentiated  so  that  it  cannot  be  readily 
compared  with  others  on  a  price  basis,  or  even  on  a  quality 
basis.  When  the  product  has  been  thus  differentiated  and  a 
demand  created  for  it,  an  endeavor  is  made  to  hold  that  de- 
mand through  the  process  of  individualization,  which  fixes 
the  particular  brand,  rather  than  the  genera!  type  of  product, 
in  the  mind  of  the  purchaser." 

Out  of  this  condition  has  also  arisen  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  branded  staple — a  staple  sold  by  "specialty" 
methods.  The  reason  for  branding  a  staple  is  to  shift  the 
general  demand  for  a  staple  commodity  into  a  specific  demand 
for  a  particular  brand  of  that  commodity.  It  is  not  correct 
to  say  tliat  these  products  are  the  old  product  merely  changed 

'  Except  as  to  "service,"  i.e„  credit,  deliveries,  etc. 

'Although  the  word  "manufacturers"  is  used,  the  problem  and  the 
practice  are  found  in  whole^ulinp  and  in  retailing  this  claw  of  KDod^ 
and  influence  both  wholesalers  and  retailers, 

'Kodak  nithfr  Ihan  cjiniera,  for  e:<amplc;  Victrola  rather  than  phono- 
graph. But  definite  social  economies  may  result  in  the  long  run.  See 
p.  18. 
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in  some  imimportaDt  maDner.  Very  often,  in  fact,  they  are 
definitely  improved  and  even  if  the  quality  could  be  exactly 
determined,  evaluated,  and  compared,  they  would  sell  in 
preference  to  cheaper  products  or  similar  products  at  the  same 
price.  But  it  is  sometimes  argued  that  the  point  to  be  made 
in  this  connection  is  that  such  methods  enable  many  firms  to 
remain  in  business  longer  than  they  would  if  the  "improve- 
ments" had  not  been  made  or  if  they  could  be  definitely  meas- 
ured and  evaluated.  Id  such  cases,  the  good  will  which  a 
firm  builds  up  tends  also  to  hinder  the  socially  desirable 
results  of  competition.  Finally,  such  selling  methods  lead  also 
to  excessive  duplication  of  an  expensive  machine^  for  creat- 
iDg  demand.'" 

In  so  far  as  branding  shifts  competition  from  a  measurable 
(price)  basis  to  what  is  often,  for  the  ordinary  ultimate 
consumer,  an  unmeasurable  (quality)  basis,  it  makes  market- 
ing more  complex.  To  say  tj^at  quality  must  be  measured 
in  either  cage  does  not  refute  this  argument,  because,  in  the 
case  of  many  branded  staples,  the  "quality"  said  to  inhere  in 
the  product  is  some  added  "selling  point"  over  and  above 
basic  qualities,  one  usually  difficult  for  the  consumer  to  meas* 
ure  on  his  scale  of  values,  or  to  compare  with  other  similar 
products."    Now,  of  course,  improved  products  are  desirable 

"On  the  other  band,  although  certain  reeulta  of  extreme  competition 
are  generally  recognized  ae  undesirable,  a  good  argument  can  be  ofFercd 
to  show  that  shifting  competition  from  &  price  to  a  quality  basis  is  a 
distinct  improvcmeot  in  merchandising.  See  A.  W.  Shaw,  "Some  Prob- 
lems in  Market  Distribution,"  QuOTtcrlj/  Journal  of  Economic),  Vol. 
XXVI,  pp.  742-7«,  and  infra.,  p.  403. 

""The  coneensuB  of  opinion  among  those  who  have  given  this  prob- 
lem careful  study  and  have  built  their  sales  successes  on  it,  has  de- 
veloped these  basic  principles: 
■  "a.    The  merchandise  must  have  at  least  one  vital  point  in  which  it 
excels  competitive  merchandise.  ... 

"/(  it  actwilij/  wise  to  reshape  merchandise  which  has  no  vital  argu- 
mentative individuality,  so  that  it  does  have  an  individuality.  Often 
there  is  eKcelleot  sales  individuality  in  the  process  of  manufacture  or 
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and  many  of  these  undoubtedly  are  improvementa,  but  the 

unfortunate  result  is  f.hpj^pa^qjvp  amfHint  nf  sftipg  ftfnrt.  tJ^ftt,  is 

put  fqrtih  tr  "-^i-*"  demand.  For  when  characteristics  are 
hard  to  measure  and  to  evaluate,  it  is  difficult  and  expensive  to 
buy  and  sell  and  the  result  may  be  that  the  social  coats  of 
demand  creation  become  excessive.  In  this  emphasis  upon 
quality  and  differentiation,  the  consumer's  nonnal  desire  for 
something  good  and  for  something  different  is  preyed  upon  in 
an  extreme  degree  by  those  who  would  sell  products.  Of 
course,  in  so  far  as  this  process  leads  to  large  markets  and 
large  scale  production,  with  lowered  costs,  the  net  result  is  an 
improvement.  An  improvement  in  merchandising  also  results 
from  the  fact  that  when  once  he  has  found  goods  which  satisfy, 
the  consumer  can  thereafter  buy  by  brand,  and  hence  by  de- 
8cripti<Hi,  rather  than  by  inspection  or  sample. 

Cause  for  Excessive  Selling  Cost:  Inability  of  Consumer 
to  Judge.— The  conditions  which  make  necessary  this  ex- 
cessive competitive  cost  of  selling  have  been  discussed  in 
previous  chapters.  The  conditions  which  render  it  possible 
arise  out  of  the  inability  of  the  consumer  to  judge  readily  the 
exact  characteristics  of  the  various  products,  to  compare 
them  readily  with  similar  products,  and  to  place  them  in  his 
value  scale  in  relation  to  other  products  of  different  kinds, 
which  are  nevertheless  competii^  for  his  purchasing  power. 
The  consumer's  inability  to  do  these  things  is  in  part  due  (1) 
to  the  failure  to  develop  any  method  by  which  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  goods  can  be  properly  graded  and  classi- 
fied and  hence  compared;  (2)  it  arises  further  out  of  the 
different  reactions  of  prospective  purchasers  to  specific  char- 
acteristics of  merchandise;  and  (3)  it  is  caused  in  part  by  the 
lack  of  time  and  inclination  to  "shop,"  learn  qualities,  etc." 
quality  which  has  been  overlooked." — J.  G.  Frederick,  Modem  B<Ue»- 
management  (1919),  pp.  10-20.  {The  italics  in  the  quotation  are  mine.] 
See  also  A.  W.  Shaw,  An  Approach  to  Bveinesa  Problema  (1916),  pp. 
215-254. 
-See  Chaps.  XIX  and  XXI. 
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In  the  case  of  goods  sold  at  retail,  there  UBually  are  no 
generally  accepted  grades.  The  purchaser,  too,  is  by  no 
means  .an  expert,  or  if  he  is  an  expert  in  purchasing  a  few 
things,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  an  expert  over  the  great 
range  of  products  that  must  be  bought  by  the  average  cchi- 
sumer.  And,  furthermore,  the  small  size  of  retail  transac- 
tions does  not  warrant  the  buyer  in  making  the  effort  to  be- 
come expert,  or  to  take  the  necessary  time  for  examination  if 
he  is.  The  varying  reactions  of  buyers  to  goods  can  merely  be 
suggested.  They  relate  to  characterictics  of  goods  which  can- 
not be  generally  graded  or  described,  and  the  reactions  to 
which  vary  between  individuals  and  even  with  the  same  in- 
dividual at  different  times  and  under  different  conditions." 
From  these  facts  it  follows  that  the  averap;p  pgQsiimpr  t]Q^»  not 
know  precisely  what  he  wants,  and  he  cannot  judge  products 
in  relation  to  his  wants  and  in  relation  to  other  products. 
Competing  manufacturers  and  retailers  try,  consequently,  to 
help  him  decide,  in  favor  of  their  merchandise. 

II 

Importance  of  Standardization  to  Improved  Marketing. — 
The  use  of  standards  in  the  sale  of  many  production  goods, 
and  the  possibility  of  technical  tests  of  the  qualities  of  others 
constitute  one  great  element  in  reducing  their  costs  of  mar- 
keting. Such  goods  do  not  have  to  be  "sold,"  as  do  many 
consumption  goods.  Their  characteristics  once  determined, 
the  buyer  is  then  in  a  position  to  decide  intelligently,  regard- 
less of  sales  pressure,  whether  they  are  worth  as  much  as 
other  goods  which  he  has  the  opportunity  to  buy,  or  whether 
they  are  worth  the  price  at  all.  This  last  point  he  can  decide 
on  the  basis  of  his  known  costs  of  production  and  the  antici- 
pated selling  price  of  the  merchandise.  But  the  finished  prod- 
ucts that  emerge  from  these  raw  materials  are  divided  into  in- 
numerable grades,  and  often  have  the  intangible  and  in- 

"See  pp.  405-408. 
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definite  characteristics  which  have  been  mentioned.  This  ia 
true  because,  in  the  finished  product  destined  for  the  ulti- 
mate consumer,  style  and  appearance  are  often  important. 
These  cannot  be  evaluated,  or,  at  least,  are  not,  by  simple 
physical,  mechaoical,  or  chemical  tests,  as  can  the  qualities 
of  raw  materials.  In  consequence,  many  products  differ  from 
each  other  "by  the  intangible  and  esthetic  qualities  of  shape, 
color,  and  design,  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  single  me- 
chanical standard."  '* 

But  even  the  material  content  of  consumption  goods  is 
more  or  less  unknown.  The  consumer  does  not  know  the  real 
content  of  his  clothing,  whether  wool,  wool  and  cotton,  or 
shoddy;"  of  his  canned  goods,  the  quality  of  the  product,  its 
purity,  or  the  amount  of  water  or  other  useless  ingredient  in- 

"  Homer  Hoyt,  "Concentration  and  Its  Relation  to  Industrial  Stand- 
ardiiation,"  The  AntuiU  of  the  Amencan  Academy  (Mar,  1919),  pp. 
271-277. 

""The  Winsted  Hoaiery  Co.  v.  Federal  Trade  CommiBsion,  272  Fed. 
957  (CCA.  Second  Circuit). 

"The  complaint  in  this  case  charged  that  respondent  had  manufac- 
tured and  anid  underwear  made  of  a  small  amount  of  wool  and  a,  large 
amount  of  cotton,  which  it  labeled,  advertised,  and  branded  as  'Merino,' 
'Wool,'  or  'Worsted,'  To  the  complaint  the  respondent  made  anawer 
which  was  in  effect  a  confession  and  avoidance,  and  attempted  to  justify 
the  practice  upon  the  theory  that  it  had  become  universal  and  was  well 
recognized  by  the  distributors  of  underwear.  An  order  to  cease  ami 
desif^  from  the  practices  charg;cd  in  the  complaint  was  issued,  where- 
upon the  respondent  petitioned  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Second 
Circuit,  for  a  review  of  the  Commission's  order.  The  court,  on  April 
13,  1921,  filed  its  opinion  and  revereed  the  order  of  the  Commission. 
Thereafter  the  Commission  applied  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  to  review  the  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  which  writ  was  granted  on  June  6,  1921.  The  question 
presented  in  the  petition  for  certiorari  was  whether  the  misbraoding  of 
garments  made  of  cotton  and  wool,  which  misleads  the  consuming  public 
into  the  belief  that  such  garments  are  made  wholly  of  wool,  thereby 
injuring  competitors  who  correctly  labeled  their  products,  constitutes 
an  unfair  method  of  competition  within  the  purview  of  section  5  of  the 
commission  act." — Annual  lieport  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commution 
(1921),  pp.  29-30. 
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eluded;  or  the  technical  utility  of  the  content  of  his  tooth- 
paste, although  he  may  know  that  the  container  it  is  sold 
in  enables  bim  to  use  it  more  easily  than  any  competing 
brand.  Consequently,  he  cannot  buy  scientifically,  nor  with 
certainty.  And,  again,  the  manufacturer  who  can  "puS"  such 
wares  with  greatest  success  is  the  most  likely  to  make  sales. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  where  there  is  really  little  of 
ascertainable  physical  difference  between  the  competing 
products. 

Who  Is  Responsible? — Responsibility  for  this  medley  of 
designs  can  be  laid  fundamentally  at  thp  Hnnr  nf  thp  con- 
sumer, to  his  desire  for  variety  and  distinction.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  thTs  desiffe  hit?  "been  assiduously  cultivated  by 
sellers  and  has  been  played  upon  excessively  as  a  result  of  the 
competition  of  manufacturers  and  other  vendors.'" 

Psychical  Element  in  Sales. — Some  of  the  more  extreme 
appeals  that  are  made  upon  psychical  elements  in  buying  are 
interesting.  We  are  told  that  this  is  the  "highest  priced"  flour, 
varnish,  or  car  on  the  market,  not  that  it  is  the  best,  although 
that  may  be  inferred.  But  the  very  fact  that  it  is  highest  in 
price  gives  it  a  psychical  value  in  the  minds  of  many  pur- 
chasers that  it  would  not  otherwise  ha\'e.  It  is  said  that  when 
the  price  of  a  well  known  automobile  was  cut  one-third,  the 
sales  fell  off  at  once.  This  was  probably  due  to  a  variety 
of  causes — to  fear  by  some  that  the  quality  of  the  ear  would 
be  lowered,  although  it  was  guaranteed  that  it  would  not 
be,  but  more  likely  because  the  price  was  still  too  high  for 
small  purchasers,  and  because  the  automobile  did  not  now 
meet  the  demands  of\he  class  who  desired  to  be  known  as 
having  expensive  ears.  A  phonograph  sold  by  a  large  mail 
order  house  is  said  to  be  the  equal  of  any  on  the  market,  but 
there  are  large  numbers  of  buyers  who,  even  though  they 
did  believe  this  to  be  true,  would  not  buy  it.     They  would 

"Note  the  Bucceseful  efforts  of  a  tew  years  back  to  introduce  frequent 
style  chanftea  in  women's  shoes,  and  more  recently  a  similar  attempt 
with  men's  shoes  and  now,  even  spectacles  I 
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hesitate  to  tell  their  friends  that  they  bought  it  through  the 
mail  order  house,  with  the  inference  to  be  drawn  therefrom 
that  they  did  so  to  save  money.  Some  stores  even  advertise 
to  the  effect  that  "we  charge  a  little  more,  but  our  service 
and  our  products  are,  oh]  so  superior."  Others  suggest  it,  and 
many  others  by  stressing  "quality"  and  "service"  draw  at- 
tention away  from  their  higher  prices.  Even  though  superior 
quality  actually  inheres  in  certain  products  the  desire  J 
tinction  rather  than  the  fact  that  they  are  better 
prompts  their  purchase. 

Ill 

The  Middleman  System  and  Marketing  Costs. — A  com- 
mon cause  which  is  assigned  for  the  high  cost  of  marketing 
is  the  middleman  system.  It  is  charged  that  there  are  "too 
many  middlemen." 

It  was  shown  in  Chapter  XIV  that  the  problems  concerning 
middlemen  are  really  of  two  kinds.  First,  are  there  too  many 
kinds  of  independent  middlemen  handling  products  on  the  way 
from  producer  to  consumer,  and,  second,  are  there  too  many- 
middlemen  attempting  to  perform  each  service?  ^Onc  arises 
out  of  the  feeling  that  there  are  too  many  grocers,  butchers, 
jobbers,  hardware  merchants;"  the  other  is  produced  by  the 
belief  that  too  many  different  kinds  of  middlemen  "take  their 
profit"  out  of  the  final  retail  price  before  the  product  reaches 
the  ultimate  consumer,   v 

Are  There  Too  Many  Competing  Firms? — It  has  already 
been  suggested  in  this  chapter  that  the  excessive  costs  of 
competition  arise  in  part  out  of  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
excessive  number  of  competing  products  in  the  market.  The 
complaint,  consequently,  that  competition  is  excessive  is  not 
confined  to  those  competitors,  commonly  called  middlemen, 
offering  marketing  services;  it  is  found  throughout  all  business. 
There  are  too  many  manufacturers  of  competing  products,  and 
too  many  railroads  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
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too  many  middlemen.''  At  least  as  far  as  efiSciency  at  a 
given  time,  as  contrasted  with  the  competitive  results  over 
a  long  period  of  time  as  evidenced  in  better  methods,  is  con- 
cerned, this  seems  to  be  a  safe  conclusion — for  those  indus- 
tries which  have  not  been  in  large  part  monopolized.  The 
lure  of  profit  and  the  desire  to  be  independent  are  so  strong 
that  men  will  start  a  competing  factory,  or  a  competing  retail 
or  wholesale  store,  when  those  already  operating  are  perfectly 
capable  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  market;  and  when  those  ' 
already  functioning,  by  operating  on  a  large  scale,  could  if 
left  alone  probably  produce  and  market  the  goods  at  a 
smaller  cost  than  is  possible  when  more  competitors  enter  the 

"The  foltowiiig  quotation  summarizes  some  of  the  points  thus  far 
discuraed  as  related  to  a  specific  induetry;  "In  a  survey  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  wheat  and  flour,  three  things  are  noticeable:  the  intensely 
competitive  character  of  the  business,  the  excess  in  equipment  for 
distribution,  and  the  desire  for  independence  of  the  people  engaged 
in  production  and  distribution.  If  one  farmer  will  not  sell  his  wheat 
at  the  price  offered  another  farmer  will.  Local  dealers,  jobbers,  and 
milters  bid  against  each  other  in  buying  and  selling.  Flour  is  made  in 
the  town  of  A  and  shipped  by  rail  to  be  sold  in  the  town  of  B,  while 
flour  made  in  B  is  sold  in  A.  A  grocer  in  the  eaat  end  of  town  hauls 
flour  across  the  city  to  a  customer  in  the  west  end  of  town,  and  the 
grocer  in  the  west  end  delivers  to  a  customer  in  the  east  end.  The 
Minnesota  miller  sometimes  buys  Kansas  wheat  and  the  Kansas  house- 
keeper sometimes  insists  on  having  Minnesota  flour.  And  not  only  are 
the  products  crosaing  trails  in  distribution,  but  traveling  salesmen  of 
the  many  mills  and  flour  jabbers  are  duplicating  their  labors  in  the  same 
territory.  Beginning  with  production,  there  are  more  seeding  and 
harvesting  machines  in  the  hands  of  farmers  than  would  be  needed  if 
there  were  cooperation  in  production  and  each  machine  kept  in  opera- 
tion the  entire  harvest  season,'  There  are  more  elevators  in  the  wheat 
area  than  are  needed,  each  operating  most  of  the  time  on  less  than  its 
full  capacity.  In  some  sections,  there  is  needless  duplication  of  railroad 
trackage.  More  grain  jobbers  and  commission  men  are  in  the  field  than 
can  find  continuous  business.  It  is  asserted  that  the  mills  of  the  United 
States  could  grind  all  the  wheat  raised  in  the  United  States  in  144  days 
(24  hours  per  day)," — J.  C.  Bowen,  Wheat  and  Flour  Prices  irom 
Farmer  to  Consumer,  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Bui. 
No.  130  (1913),  p.  14, 
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field.  That  ia,  the  larger  number  of  competitors  posaibly  re- 
sults in  increasing  the  costs  of  selling.  Even  if  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  firms  docs  not  decrease  the  existing  ecaie  of  opera- 
tion, it  may  limit  possible  increases  in  the  size  of  individual 
firms.  In  this  way  it  may  hinder  savings  from  large  scale 
operation  in  industries  where  that  is  important." 

Facts  to  substantiate  such  an  argument  can  be  readily 
found  in  some  industries.  Thus,  when  the  whiskey  trust  was 
formed,  some  eighty  or  eighty-five  competing  distilleries  were 
combined  and  nil  but  seventeen  were  shut  down.  These  seven- 
teen continued  to  produce  as  great  a  supply  as  the  market 
demanded.  Familiar  examples  of  an  excessive  number  of 
competitors  are  found  in  the  case  of  milk  delivery  and  of  the 
delivery  of  store  products  to  consumers."  The  figures  quoted 
on  page  515  from  the  study  of  grocery  costs  made  by  the  Wis- 
consin Experiment  Station  likewise  show  that  the  smallest 
stores  operate  at  a  higher  cost  than  do  the  stores  of  medium 
size.  As  was  shown  in  previous  chapters,  the  results  of  such 
excessive  competition  are  a  great  duplication  of  plant  and 
equipment,  an  excess  of  overhead  expense,  and  unnecessarily 
large  stocks  of  merchandise.  In  addition  to  these  evils  is  the 
cost  of  demand  creation  which  results  from  the  efforts  of  each 
competitor  to  obtain  a  sufficient  part  of  the  available  demand 
to  enable  him  to  continue  in  business,  or  to  utilize  an  existing 
plant  capacity  to  the  fullest  extent,  or  to  make  it  possible  to 
increase  his  volume  of  sales — often  with  a  view  to  reducing 
costs  of  production,  costs  of  selling,  or  both. 

We  have  seen  that  the  greatest  cost  of  marketing  consump- 
tion goods  is  usually  found  in  the  final  link  of  the  chain  of 
distribution,  namely,  the  retailer.  It  is  in  retailing,  likewise, 
that  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  competing  middlemen  are 
found,  and  that  the  smallest  volume  of  business  is  performed 
by  individual  dealers.    It  is  here  then  that  this  evil  is  found 
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in  its  moBt  acute  form.  Is  it  possible  and  desirable  to  elimi- 
nate some  of  this  "excessive"  number  of  retail  dealers? 

Meaning  of  the  Term  "Too  Many  Stores." — At  the  outset, 
the  question  arises,  just  what  is  meant  by  stating  that  there 
may  be  too  many  retail  jstores?  If  it  means  that  there  are  too 
roamfa^igdepen^fipt-JiwnerSj  then  the  chain  store,  large  coop- 
erative societies,  department  stores,  and  large  mail  order 
retailers  may  be  the  answer.  If  it  means  that  there  are  too 
many  individual  store  units,  regardless  of  ownership,  another 
problem  presents  itself.  It  is  in  this  latter  form  that  the 
question  does  arise  although  the  economies  which  may  be 
derived  from  the  central  control  exercised  by  chain  stores  over 
the  local  units  make  so  definite  a  declaration  of  the  problem 
impossible.  Stating  it  more  precisely,  are  there  too  many 
stores  to  achieve  the  beat  service  for  the  price  that  is  paid?" 

Relation  of  Nimiber  of  Stores  to  Volume  of  Business. — 
In  the  course  of  coming  to  a  conclusion  on  this  point,  con- 
sideration should  not  he  given  primarily  to  the  number  of 
stores  in  relation  to  the  population,  but  to  the  number  of 
stores  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  work  performed.  That  the 
number  of  retail  stores  compared  with  the  total  population 
in  the  United  States  is  greater  in  relation  to  the  population 
to-day  than  it  was  in  1850,  for  example,  seems  to  be  unques- 
tionable." But  if  the  increased  number  of  stores  is  compared 
with  the  increased  volume  of  products  handled  through  them, 
it  is  found  that  the  average  value  and  volume  of  goods  handled 
is  very  much  greater  now  than  previously.  Although  a  part 
of  this  may  be  due  to  the  general  rise  of  prices,  other  causes 
are  important.    For  it  is  during  this  period  that  many  products 

"See,  for  example,  Chas.  P.  Steinmeti,  America  and  the.  New  Epoch 
<1916),  especially  Chap.  IV,  and  E.  P.  Harris,  Cooperation,  the  Hope 
of  the  Cotuumer  (1918),  pp.  57  ff. 

"Nystrom  ahowe  {Economics  of  Retaking  [2d  ed.l,  p.  331)  that  there 
were,  accordii^  to  the  CcnsuE  ficiirca,  7.51  merchants  (largely  retail 
mercbantB)  to  each  1(K)0  of  population  in  1850;  thi«  increased  to  11,4  in 
ISOO  oni!  .';ince  then  has  remained  relatively  constant— at  10.97  in  1900 
and  10.92  in  1910. 
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formerly  made  in  the  home  have  come  to  be  made  in  manu- 
facturing plants.  And  during  the  same  period  there  has  been 
a  great  increase  in  the  volome  of  farm  products  handled 
through  stores,  as  well  as  in  the  consumption  of  merchandise 
produced  in  remote  regions.  An  increased  proportion  of  the 
population  cannot  buy  directly  from  producers  and  do  not 
have  -their  own  home  manufacture,  farms,  gardens,  etc.,  to 
draw  from." 

More  Market  Machinery  a  Result  of  Modem  Methods  of 
Production. — The  result  of  specialization  in  industry  and  of 
the  increase  in  the  variety  of  products  the  ordinary  person 
consumes  has  been  to  increase  the  amount  of  distributive 
work  that  has  to  be  done.  It  has  been  shown  that  a  part 
of  the  economies  of  modern  large  scale  production  have  been 
offset  by  the  increased  cost  of  distributing  the  producta 
produced  under  tliese  conditions.^'  Moreover,  the  increased 
well-being  of  tiie  American  people  has  made  available  to  them 
many  new  products  and  products  from  distant  places.  To 
distribute  these  has  further  increased  the  amount  of  market 
activity  neceaaaiy  in  modem  society. 

It  seems,  then,  returning  to  retailing,  that  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  stores  has  not  been  so  great  as  has  the  increase 
in  the  volume  of  business  they  have  been  called  upon  to  per- 
form. But  this  does  not  answer  the  final  question,  that  there 
may  nevertheless  be  a  larger  number  of  stores  than  is  required 
tQEive  the  best  service  at  the  least  cost,  and  that  the  number 
maybe"s(T  luige  a*  actually  to  militate  against  the  acquire- 
ment of  the  best  service  at  the  least  cost.  In  a  period  in 
which  lai^  scale  methods  of  production  and  large  scale  retail- 
ing have  been  developing,  is  the  tendency  for  small  retail  stores 
to  hold  the  field  in  great  numbers  a  cause  for  inefficient  and 
costly  retail  service? 

Excessive  Costs  of  Retailing  Not  all  Borne  by  the  Imme- 

"For  a  Btatistical  atudy,  tbe  reader  ie  again  peferred  to  Nystrom,  op. 
eii.,  pp.  333  ff. 
"See  pp.  S03-S01. 
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diate  Consumer. — ^First  of  all  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  exceesive  costs  of  retailing  are  entirely  borae  by  the  im- 
mediate consumer,  at  least  in  the  first  instance.  Thus, 
Nystrom  has  pointed  out "  that  although  but  10  to  20  per 
cent  of  those  who  start  stores  are  able  to  continue  in  business, 
and  an  even  smaller  number  truly  succeed,  the  great  majority 
of  those  who  start  do  not  fail  in  the  sense  that  they  bring  loss 
to  their  creditors.  Rather,  they  fail  in  the  sense  that  the  pro- 
prietors see  the  original  capital  with  which  they  entered  busi- 
ness diminishing  and  withdraw,  without  their  own  capital,  but 
before  their  creditors  suffer.  Even  so,  this  is  expensive;  al- 
though it  is  the  method  by  which  the  fit  are  separated  from 
the  unfit  in  a  competitive  society.  Again,  it  is  not  at  all  evi- 
dent that  large  scale  retailing  is  more  efficient  in  so  far  as  the 
costs  of  operation  are  concerned.  In  fact,  the  costs  of  selling 
of  department  stores  and  large  stores  generally,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  chain  stores,  are  thought  to  be  greater  than 
the  costs  of  small  competing  stores  when  efficiently  operated." 
In  other  words,  there  is  some  reason  to  belie^fi.4lmt-EfitaiIkig 
reaches  i^rrnditinp  of  diminii^hinp  Tetum/,  h^pt  ft_certain 
indcfiaitejoint.  as  the  size  of  the  establishment  ipcreases." 

Advantages  of  Small  Store  to  Consumer. — Much  can  be 
said  for  the  small  retail  store  as  a  service  of  convenience  to 
consumers,  which  must  be  considered  as  an  offset  to  their 
operating  inefficiencies.  Whereas  the  large  store  is  usually  at 
some  distance,  the  small  store  can  be  close  at  hand  for  quick 
purchases  and  rapid  service,  and  so  performs  a  very  real 
service  and  one  worth  paying  for.  When  we  consider  that  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  public  does  have  to  pay  much,  if  any, 
more  than  it  would  if  there  were  fewer,  and  consequently, 

"  Nyatrom,  op.  ml.,  Chap.  XVIIl. 

"See  Chap.  XII. 

"Nourse  (The  Chicago  Produce  Market,  pp.  114-115)  raisea  the  same 
point  in  connection  with  the  jobbing  of  produce,  and  fi^urea  were 
quoted,  supra,  pp.  150,  132,  to  ^ow  that  this  is  hkewise  true  of  jobbera 
handling  staple  manufactured  products. 
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larger  stores,  it  evidently  "■fy  *"■  T'^ntir"*"^  yhofTigr  o 
decrease  in  the  number  of  stores  would  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  public.  Althougii  this,  cost  must  be  borne  by  society 
in  the  long  run,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  price 
which  we  pay  for  the  "benefits"  of  competition. 

Question  of  the  EU:onomies  of  Large  Retail  Stores. — If 
there  were  very  great  economies  in  large  scale  retailing,  it 
would  seem  that  the  large  store  would  long  since  have  elimi- 
nated its  smaller  competitor,  as  large  factories  have  super- 
seded smaller  ones  in  some  fields  of  manufacture.  But  this 
has  not  occurred  in  any  sensible  degree.  An  exception  to  this 
may  be  the  recent  rapid  growth  of  the  chain  store  which  com- 
bines the  advantages  of  the  small  store,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  service  and  store  cost,  with  the  advantages  of  more  efficient 
central  administration  and  the  purchasing  advantages  of  the 
large  store.  If  the  larger  store  becomes  more  efficient,  it  is 
likely  that  we  may  expect  to  see  it  supersede  small  stores. 
Competition  in  retailing  is  very  keen  and  it  seems  that  al- 
though inefficiency  is  great  and  the  death  rate  among  retailers 
is  large,  the  persistence  of  successfulsmall_»'"'-M  imlii-nf^a 
thftt  thry  prrfrnn  thrive,  sprvices  at  a  cost,  which  is  satiafarlnrv 
to  the  copsumcc^at  least  in  relation  to  large  store  service  and 
costs.  If  this  is  true,  it  appears  that  the  results  of  inefficiency 
can  be  best  met  by  education  in  business  methods  rather  than 
through  steps  to  curtail  tlic  number  of  retail  stores.*' 

It  would  seem  that  similar  arguments  can  be  employed  in 
the  case  of  other  classes  of  middlemen  generally."  In  wiiole- 
sale  selling,  however,  units  arc  larger  jmd.lhc  deiree :ef-«ffi* 
cicncy  is  greater,  because  the  range  of  services  petioniMd  is 
smaller.     Buyers    are   more    skilled    and    purchase    in    large 

'Some  siigf^estiODB  for  limilinjc  the  number  of  retailers  are  discussed 
in  Nystrom.  op.  cit..  Chaps,  XIX-XXI. 

'For  diECusaioD  of  this  point  in  the  afcricultutal  wholesale  trade,  eee 
Weld.  op.  cii..  Chaps.  IV-VIll;  the  Report  of  the  Fedend  Trade  Com- 
mksion  on  the  Canned  Food  Industry;  and  eee  A.  W.  Shaw  Co.,  Rov  to 
Run  a  Wholesale  Bimnesa  at  a  Profit. 
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amounts,  and  price  is  more  important  in  meeting  competition.*' 
Efficiency  is,  consequently,  more  quicitly  sensed  by  the  cus- 
tomers, and  failure  comes  more  rapidly  to  the  inefficient. 

The  other  aspect  of  the  middlemen  problem — the  number  of 
Buccesfiive  middlemen  involved — has  been  previously  discussed, 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  question  further  at  this 
point.*' 

"Profiteering**  Not  Confined  to  Middlemen. — A  common 
charge  against  middlemen  is  that  they  make  too  large  a  profit. 
But  as  a  general  rule  when  enormous  profits  are  made  by 
middlemen  they  do  not  arise  out  of  the  middleman's  service 
as  such,  but  out  of  genfiral  conditions  in  the  market.  For 
example,  success  in  holding  goods  for  a  tiigti  price  is  due  to 
the  limitation  or  supposed  limitation  of  supply  during  a  rising 
market,  or  a  condition  of  greater  or  less  monopoly  control. 
These  situations  are  prohahly  as  often  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  prod'jr'"'  °R  hv  ^*"'  "'iddleman.  Indeed  there  is  a  greater 
ificentive  for  the  producer  to  do  so,  for  his  profit  depends  upon 
his  receiving  a  high  price  for  his  product,  whereas  the  profit 
of  the  middleman  ordinarily  depends  upon  his  accomplishing 
a  large  number  of  exchanges,  for  himself  or  his  clients."' 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  real  problems  of  market  price  as 
affected  by  the  operations  of  middlemen  do  not  arise  out  of  the 
fact  that  middlemen  exist,  but  out  of  the  fact-Jhsfsuppriea 
are  ofJeB'-limited  or,  from  thfe  point  of  view  of  the  producer, 
that  demand  is  limited  or  supply  is  too  great.  The  problem 
may  also  arise  from  inefficiiyicy,  which  is  not  an  evil  conned 
to  middlemen  alone;  and  from  the  lack  of  adequate  marketjp- 
formation,  which  affects  equally  all  parCtes  tu  like  maiket. 

IV 

Some  Evils  of  C<»npetition :  (i)  Excessive  Costs. — Some 
of  the  wasteful  practices  which  arise  under  the  competitive 
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system  may  now  be  summarized.  The  difficulty  of  distributing 
products,  which  cannot  be  graded  in  such  a  way  that  unskilled 
or  busy  buyers  can  readily  determine  their  worth,  makes  neces- 
sary and  possible  enormous  sales  expense  on  the  part  of  ven- 
dors. Thb  sort  of  effort  involves  trying  to  make  consumers 
realize  that  "my  flour  is  really  better  than  Smith's  flour," 
while  Smith  and  Jones  and  Brown  are  all  trj-ing  to  create  the 
same  belief  about  their  flour.  There  may  really  be  no  differ- 
ence, or  such  differences  as  there  are  may  not  be  reflected  in  the 
variations  in  price.  And  in  any  case,  the  process  is  extremely 
expensive.  Since  the  ultimate  consumer  has  no  very  definite 
way  of  determining  values  the  competing  manufacturers  or 
dealers,  or  both,  endeavor  to  make  him  think  as  they  wish  him 
to.  All  of  them  are  trying  at  great  coat  to  make  him  believe 
certain  things  about  their  product  which  he  finds  difficult  to 
verify.  For  if  they  could  be  easily  proved,  much  modem  sales 
effort  would  not  pay  because  it  could  do  no  more  than  an- 
nounce the  goods — the  consumer  would  judge  the  quality  with- 
out assistance  from  the  vendor, 

(3)  Excessive  Stocks. — Another  source  of  waste  is  the 
excessive  amount  of  capital  tied  up  in  duplicate  stock,  both  by 
manufacturers  and  merchants.  Take  as  an  illustration,  the 
grocer.  There  may  be  several  important  grades  and  brands 
of  certain  highly  advertised  canned  goods.  As  a  result  of 
"consumer  advertising,"  one  customer  asks  for  one  kind,  an- 
other for  another,  and  so  on.  For  the  customer  who  does  not 
seem  influenced  by  advertising,  the  grocer  may  have  another 
brand  which  he  prefers  to  sell.  Yet  he  must  keep  a  stock  of 
all,  for  if  a  customer  demands  one  brand  and  cannot  get  it,  he 
is  very  likely  to  go  where  he  can — not  merely  to  purchase 
this  brand  but  all  the  other  goods  he  buys.  That  is,  to  keep 
his  trade,  the  merchant  must  keep  on  hand  all  of  the  various 
brands  that  his  customers  demand."    To  keep  enough  of  one 

"  Advertising  agsioat  subetitutioo  by  mftDufacturers  has  strengthened 
this  evil  by  nmking  the  consumer  feci  that  the  dealer  is  tiyinR  to  cheat 
him  when  he  suggests  a  substitute.    Experience  shows,  however,  th&t 
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brand  on  hand  to  meet  all  donands  does  not  necessitate  nearly 
so  large  a  stock,  relatively,  as  it  does  to  carry  a  sufficient 
stock  of  all  brands  that  may  be  asked  for.  Twelve  cases  of 
one  brand  may  be  enough  to  have  on  hand.  If  several  brands 
are  sold  it  is  likely  that  four  or  five  cases  of  each  must  be 
stored,  which  although  a  smaller  amount  of  each  kind,  causes 
a  much  larger  total  supply  to  be  kept.  This  situation,  which 
is  duplicated  with  many  products,  influences  the  jobber  as  well 
as  the  retailer;  and  individual  manufacturers,  each  producing 
a  relatively  smaller  part  of  the  total  product  of  a  kind  than 
is  needed,  must  keep  a  relatively  large  stock  on  hand  to  meet 
possible  demands.'*  Needl£aa.t<;>  Bas^  wa  do  not  want  to  have 
standardization  carried  to  an  extreme-  But  surely,  the  legiti- 
mate desire  of  the  consumer  for  inrijviH^jalitv  and  variety  has 
been  abused  as  a  selling  point  by  competing  manufacturers 
and  dealers. 

To  the  coats  of  excessive  plant  and  equipment  for  pro- 
duction, administration,  and  selling  must  be  added  excessive 
plant,  equipment,  and  administration  in  the  field  of  physical 
distribution:  excessive  warehouse  facilities,  and  cross  freights 
in  transportation,  such  as  arise  when  a  Chicago  manufacturer 
sells  his  product  in  Detroit  or  New  York  and  similar  products 
manufactured  in  Detroit  and  New  York  are  sold  in  Chicago.** 
(3)  Competition  and  Quality. — Qm^itv  is  not  guaranteed 
under  the  competitive  regime.  In  fact/uie  indmifaal  p>ofit- 
the  average  dealer  can,  if  he  desires,  easily  influence  his  customers  to 
substitute  other  products  for  the  advertised  products  they  ask  for. 

"As  illustrative  of  the  lack  of  standardization  which  is  at  leoEt  partly 
responsible  for  this,  a  recent  writer  has  stated  that  there  are  100  shades 
of  household  paint,  518  patterns  of  piano  stool;  and  a  sintile  jobber  is 
said  to  have  bad  in  stock  102  brands  of  coffee,  30  cnFFee  substitutes,  84 
makes  of  canned  beans,  75  kinds  of  cigars.  See  Homer  Hoyt,  op.  cit. 
The  Colorado  Elevator  Company  has  100  brands  of  flour.  Sec  also 
p.  138,  note  6. 

"  Generally  speaking,  however,  the  wastes  from  cross  freights  are  per- 
haps not  so  excessive  bb  they  have  been  pictured,  because  for  many 
products,  in  the  absence  of  physical  deterioration,  transportation  casta 
make  up  a  very  small  part  of  the  cost  of  marketing. 
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seeking  at  the  base  of  our  economic  regime  which  is  depended 
upon  to  bring  thb  about  has  a  tendency  to  defeat  that  very 
end.  Private  prnfit-sffekiny  emphaaizes  pecuniary  profit 
^  rather  than  nualitv  of  prodnot  nr  hpnpfinifli  sncial  reaulta.  AJid 
it  is  found  that  the  two  are  by  no  means  accomplished  in  the 
same  way  at  a  given  time.^°  Even  though  they  tend  to  be 
similar  in  the  long  run,  that  rcault  is  interfered  with  through 
the  rapidly  changing  conditions  wbtCh  are  now  present  in 
industry  and  commerce.  Partial  causes  for  this  are  the  facts 
that  the  range  of  products  has  become  so  broad,  the  varia- 
tions of  individual  products  are  ao  great,  and  atandarda  for 
determining  value  vary  ao  much  and  are  ao  difficult  to  estab- 
liah,  that  in  many  linea  of  goods,  there  are  no  means  by  which 
the  consumer  can  judge  of  the  relative  values  of  competing 
products," 

(4)  Poor  Adjustment  of  Demand  and  Supply. — Another 
evident  shortcoming  of  competition  is  the  frequent  failure  of 
"demand  and  supply"  to  balance  properly.  This  results,  in 
some  cases,  simply  in  a  condition  of  overproduction  in  a  single 
industry.  In  other  cases,  it  results  in  a  decline  in  the  demand 
for  large  numbers  of  producta  at  a  price  which  covers  the  costs 
of  their  production.  This  last  condition  is  a  basic  cause  for 
our  recurring  economic  crises." 


Many  of  the  problema  which  arise  in  marketing  indicate 

weak  points  in  our  existing  economic  regime.    The  strength  of 

aJcm  and  its  weaknesses  were  aummarized  in  Chapter 

"^XIV.    At  this  point  some  of  the  more  commonly  proposed 

remedies  for  the  wastes  of  competition  will  be  briefly  reviewed. 

(i)  Socialism. — Among  the  more  common  proposals  is  so- 

"See  W.  C.  Mitchell,  Busincsr  Cycles,  Chap,  II. 

"See  Chap.  XIX. 

"  The  futKlumcntal  need  for  the.  proper  colleclion,  iDterpretation,  and 
diepcrsion  of  market  news  as  an  assistHOce  in  eolviog  such  problema  wa* 
discussed  in  Chap.  XVIII. 
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cialism,  as  variously  advocated  in  many  forms  and  with  varied 
purposes.  It  is  said  that  socialism  will  eliminate  wasteful 
competitioiy  and  order  both  production  and  marketing  more 
closely  to  the  general  netflf  r,{  B^jpfy  Various  plans  are 
offered  but  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  elimination  of  the 
wastes  of  competition,  they  advocate  some  means  for  the 
social  control  of  industry,  the  purpose  of  which  will  be  to 
manage  it  in  such  a  way  that  demand  and  supply  will  be 
more  closely  related,  and  purely  competitive  selling  costs  will 
be  eliminated.  The  arguments  for  and  against  socialism  are 
familiar.  In  their  relation  to  marketing  they  center  largely 
about  the  question  of  the  relative  social  efficiency  of  the  com- 
petitive  system  and  a  socialistic  regime.    It  is  a  question  of 

the  rpl^f.ivp  pffpptivpnpt^f^  fif  fl   f^y^t^tr,  yhjph^  Hpspjtj  i«°  "'flilt)^- 

{ulnegs,  leads  in  the  Inpy  ^;ii  tn  ip'r''"'""^  nUithr'^'i  '""'^  so 
offsets  thf  a'i"-o°°"'p  pfista  of  rrmppp^ififit^,  aoA  the  effectiveneBS 
of  a  aqcialistic  society  which  may  be  able  toxlin^inf^^  Vtf""" 
sive  coats  ot  marketmg  under  an  cxistmg  tecnnical  standard, 
but  which  it  is  feared  would  also  result  in  stagnation  and  a 
failure  to  progress."  In  other  words,  as  between  our  present 
method  of  control  and  socialistic  control,  it  appears  to  be 
necessary  to  make  a  choice  between  a  wasteful_£CQgress  or  an 
economical  stagnation.^' 

(a)  Cooperation. — Another  important  system,  which,  it  is 
claimed,  has  already  brought  about  important  improvements 
in  marketing,  is  cooperation  by  consumer  and  producer  re-  ■ 
spectively.  The  enormous  growth  of  consumer  cooperation 
in  Europe  and  England  and  of  producer  cooperation 
among  farmers  both  in  this  country  and  abroad  is  accepted 

"Tlie  Rusaiui  experience  is  uppermost  in  the  public  mind  at  the  pre»- 
ent  time.  But  while  it  showB  many  of  the  pitfalls  of  socialized  industry 
the  RuBsifLQ  conditions  are  fundamentally  so  different  from  thoae  in 
Wevtem  Europe  and  America  that  analogies  can  hardly  be  drawn. 

"  For  B  fuller  discussion  of  these  questions,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
such  discussioDs  as  O.  D.  Skclton,  Socialism  (I91I);  Edniond  Kelly, 
Twenlietk  Century  Socialism  (1911);  Morris  Hillquit,  SoiMdiam  m 
Theory  and  Practice  (1910) ;  and  John  Spargo,  Applied  Socialism  (1912). 
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as  an  indicstion  that  these  systems  of  marketing  have  proved 
beneficial  to  those  directly  interested.  Really  important  re- 
sults  have  comp  nUhmiylj^  many  of  the  savings  have  resulted 
from  the"  curtailment  of  services  ordinarily  rendered  by 
private  merchandisers  to  their  patrms.  These  are  services 
which  merchandisers  have  rendered  either  because  they  were 
demanded  by  customers  or  because  competition  fOTced  sellers 
to  offer  them  in  order  to  gain  and  keep  their  trade  from  com* 
petitors.  In  so  far,  however,  as  these  services  are  unnecessary, 
or  are  duplicated  on  a  small  and  inefficient  scale,  cooperation 
may  cause  a  real  gain,  and  in  so  far  as  the  high  costs  found 
in  creating  a  demand  for  products  in  a  competitive  market 
can  be  eliminated  through  such  systems,  there  ia  a  further 
actual  benefit.*'  Whether  such  a  system  will  ever  prevail 
generally  and  whether,  if  it  does  prevail,  progress  will  be 
stifled,  are  questions  on  which  much  difference  of  opinion  is 
found.  Many  people  believe  that  we  may  well  forego  some 
of  our  so-called  "progress,"  and,  by  ordering  our  lives  a 
little  more  conservatively,  perhaps  really  increase  total  well- 
being.*' 

(3)  Public  Markets,  Parcel  Post,  and  Express. — Public 
markets,  and  the  delivery  of  products  by  parcel  post  and  ex- 
press, particularly  perishable  produce,  are  being  strongly  ad- 
vocated. Public  markets  at  which  farmers  and  conaumdrs  meet 
for  exchange  will  probably  prove  to  be  of  greater  ano  greater 
importance  as  good  roads  and  the  use  of  the  motor  truck 
extend  the  area  that  can  be  made  available  to  a  given  city 
market.    But  none  of  these  things  can  be  expected  to  revolu- 

*  Cooperation  was  discussed  in  Chap,  XIII.  See  also  8.  and  B.  Webb, 
The  Consumer^  Cooperative  Movement  (1921), 

"  la  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  cure-all  of  the 
man  of  business  is  often  "more  production,"  which  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  firm,  may  change  to  "sell  more,"  "Stuff  the  patient,"  seeina 
to  be  the  prevailing  remedy;  perhaps  a  limited  diet  would  in  the  end 
prove  the  more  sound. 
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tionize  marketing  or  to  affect  greatly  the  coet  of  products. 
Large  cities  and  specialized  agricultural  areas  must  draw  their 
products  from  a  wide  area.  A  relatively  small  part  of  the 
produce  consumed  can  be  grown  so  close  to  the  conmiunity 
that  the  grower  can  afford  to  bring  his  produce  to  a  public 
market.*'  As  a  usual  thing  the  consumer  likewise  cannot 
afford  the  time  it  takea  to  purchase  in  this  manner.  Further- 
more, with  more  distant  producing  areas,  these  difficulties  are 
intensified.'* 

It  is  likewise  true  that  gcat  results  cannot  be  expf  "^^-^  ^'"ip 
fjirj-ft  mlra  rtrlivp"^  tf>  consumer"  \>y  tP'"^n°  "^  *''T'  pp^''^^ 
post  or  express  service.  The  advocates  of  parcel  post  have 
emphasized  the  use  to  which  this  system  can  be  put  in  elimi- 
nating middlemen  in  the  farm  market  and  making  direct  sale 
possible.  But  the  opportunities  are  limited.  Small  sales 
made  by  description  are  necessary  and  the  difficulties  are  too 
great  and  the  opportunities  for  misunderstanding  are  too  many 
to  cause  one  to  anticipate  wide  use  of  this  method.  The  par- 
cel post  and  express  are,  of  course,  widely  and  profitably  used 
in  the  delivery  of  goods  sold  through  the  usual  channels,  and 
a  large  volume  of  "mail  order"  business  in  manufactured  goods 
is  delivered  by  these  services. 

(4)  CoSperation  and  Combination  among  Competitors. — 
Another  type  of  cooperation  among  producers  which  many 
believe  will  eliminate  excessive  costs  of  competition  is  the 
development  toward  combination  in  the  so-called  "trust  move- 
ment," '*  and,  more  recently,  the  "open  price   association." 

"And  even  when  growers  can  haul  their  goods  to  a  city,  they  may 
-  prefer  to  sell  to  mercbants.  See  pp.  47-54.  In  many  of  our  public 
markets  the  vendors  are  retailera  and  not  farmera.  In  other  markets 
the  farmers  sell  largely  to  retailers.  See  the  Report  of  Ike  Federal 
Trade  Cbmmisgion  on  the  Wholesale  Marketing  oj  Food  (1920),  pp. 
48-49.  69-60. 

•See  L.  D.  H.  Weld,  Tke  Marketing  0/  farm  Products.  Chap.  XVIII. 

''See  Charles  P.  Steinmeti,  America  and  the  Nev  Epoch  (1916). 
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The  methods  and  purposes  of  the  trusts  as  related  to  market- 
iog  are  generally  familiar.*'  The  methods  used  by  such  com- 
binations would  bring  much  the  same  result  as  would  those 
Hiitfni-fl]j^tl  bv  many  socialists.  The  outftanding  difference  is 
in  the  means  of  control.  In  tact,  certain  groups  of  socialists 
favor  the  apparent  tren d  toward  combination  and  monopoly 
on  the  ground  that  private  enterprise^is  doing  the  very  thing, 
that  the  socialists  desire.  Their"  policy  is  to  let  private  enter- 
prises eliminate  excess i vS'c ompetition  and  develop  monopolies, 
and  then  when  the  process  is  complete,  to  have  the  state  step 
in  and  take  them  over." 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  such  combina- 
tions, and  of  open  price  associations,  is  that  what  has  come 
to  be  called  "cut-thropt."  c^ffnpct.it.Inn  iq  f.^]p^p^)Y•  pliminftf.pH,-J^ 

the  benefit  of  society  and  of  the  individual  firms  involved. 
But  combinations  in  so  far  as  they  prove  to  be  monopolistic — 
and  they  are  not  fully  successful  in  controlling  competition 
unless  they  do  approach  monopoly — exercise  an  influence  in 
the  market  which  past  experience  with  them  has  shown  to  be 
harmful.  It  is  essential  to  the  public  interest  that  they  be 
adequately  controlled;  otherwise  society  is  better  off  to  have 
them  destroyed.  Because  this  attitude  has  prevailed  among 
our  legislators  and  the  judiciary,  combinations  have  been 
forced  to  fight  for  legal  existence.     ^linrP  '°j  ''  j      L      i' 

ing  feeling  that  perhaps  after  all  it  might  be  best  to  favor: 
guch  combinations  as  can  prove  themselves  economically  bejie- 
ficial  and  to  regulate  their  activitipa  thrmiyti  gnvprnpipnt. 
agencies.*'    There  could  thus  be  combined  to  some  degree,  the 

"See  for  example,  L.  H.  Haney,  Biisiness  Organization  and  Combina- 
tion (1914),  J.  W.  Jonka,  The  Trust  Problem  (1907),  R.  T.  Ely.  Monop- 
olies and  Tmate  (1900),  G.  H.  Montague,  TnisU  of  Today  (1904),  W. 
M.  Collier,  The  Trusts  (1900),  and  John  Spargo,  ap  eit. 

"See,  for  example,  Edinond  Kelly,  Twentieth  Cenlitry  Socialitm 
(1911),  pp.  260,  416.  428, 

"The  passage  of  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act  legalizing  combinationa  in 
export  trade  aupen-ised  by  the  Federal  Trade  GommissiDD,  seema  to 
be  a  step  in  this  direction. 
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advantages  of  individual  enterprises  which  are  felt  to  be  so 
important  to  the  success  of  the  competitive  regime,  with  the 
eliminatioD  of  waste  which  some  advocates  of  state  activity 
believe  would  result  from  the  adoption  of  their  system. 

Conclusion. — Some  final  suggestions  can  now  be  made.  The 
marketing  procys  is  vpry  expepsive.  In  the  case  of  .CQlt 
sumption  goods  it  probably  amounts  to  50  per  cent  or  more 
of  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer.  Furthermore,  the  few  facts  ' 
at  hand  show  that  there  are  wide- Yariations  in  the  expenses 
nf  competipg  firms,  partinilarly  in  the  retail  field.  Such  data 
as  are  at  hand  indicate  that  for  many  retailers  there  is  gtgat 
opportunitj^^^ff"'  i[BP''"vprnp"t"  Valuable  work  is  now  being 
done  6y  educational  institutions,  manufacturers,  jobbers,  and 
by  retail  flSBociationsin  educating  retailers  to  better  methods. 
The  larger  market  orgamzaiions  seem  to  be  operating  more 
effectively,  but  the  data  for  comparison  are  meagre.  It  is 
evident  that  what  is  needed  is  to  continue  with,  and  to  develop, 
the  work  of  the  various  agencies,  public  and  private,  which  are 
directed  toward  discovering  the  problems  of,  and  improving  the 
methods  of,  merchandising.  So  expensive  a  part  of  our  in* 
dustrial  mechanism  as  the  marketing  machinery  requires  care- 
ful study,  ^t  it  is  aa  intricate  and  delicate  jnechanism, 
and  change  should  develop  only  from  investigation  and  exi.. 
psrience.  The  selfish  interests  of  those  most  directly  involved 
may  be  expected  to  do  much  to  improve  the  technique  of 
individual  types  of  operatioo.  But  even  though  one  may 
not  favor  such  drastic  proposals  as  socialism,  combination, 
or  even  cooperation,  it  seems,  nevertheless,  that  governmental 
action  and  the  cooperation  ofbusincss  men  wall  contmuc 
to  be  essential  tools  in  lilt;  JeVelopmcnt  of  a  proper  function- 
ing  between  competing  nrms  anjHjetTt^^^tfffffTi^nr.ip.i.ips. 
as  well  as  a  prQ|ecti^4fa'^jEf^P}^h|i(^  from  the  evil  resultsof 
r^^opoly^ 
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425 
Demand  creation,  12-16 

and  agricultural  market.  38-9 

arises  from  consumers'  inability 
iQ  judge  values,  526-7 

effect  on  prices,  of  consumption 
goods,  430-1 ;  of  equipment, 
430-1 

importance  of,  522-3 

jobber's  service  of,  not  satis- 
factory to  manufacturer,  173-4 

methods   of,   14 

modem  emphasis  of,  14-15 

nature  of,  622-3 

need  for  in  marketing  manufac- 
tures, 112,  113-14 

reasons  for.  12-13.  15-16 

relation  to  direct  maiteting, 
171 

role  of.   15-16 

in  (he  sale  of  equipment.  122; 
manufactiirce,   12fk6 ;    produ< 
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tiou  goods,  430 ;  nw  materiala, 
430 
See  also  Selling 
Demand  and  supply,  fundamental 
importance  of,  414-5 
poor  adjustment  of,  413,  499,  540 
relation  of  competitive  prices  to 

410-13 
relntioQ  to  cost  of  production, 

410-13 
risk  due  to  fluctuation  in,  360-4 
DcmurraKe  charges,  310-12 
Denver,  as  a  central  market,  204 
Department  etores,  218-23 ;  adver- 
tising  of,   222;   cost   of  doing 
business.  220-2;  delivery  serv- 
ice of,  222;  departmentization, 
disadvBotafCPs   of,  222;   origin. 
218-19;  personnel  problems  of, 
222-3;    rent,    221-2;    shopping 
oonveoiences  of,  219-20;  stock- 
tum  in,  518  (Titble  XI);  vol- 
ume of  businessj  219 
Departmentiiation.  lo  chain  stores, 

23S;  in  retail  stores,  20S-7 
Description,  sale  by,  25;  aided  by 

standardization,   403-4 
Dewing.  AS.,  235,  325 
Direct  buying,  by   manufartureis, 

277-8 
Direct  marketing,  aa  a  means  to 
get  jobbers   to  stock   manu- 
factures. 178-0 
disadvantages  illustrated,  179-80 
feasible,  when,  179-80 
of  manufactures,   169-84   (Chap. 
X),    278-9;    and    advertising. 
181-2;   financing  of,   178;   and 
Bcale     of     production.     287-8; 
tendencies   toward,   causes   of, 
169-70;    many    manufacturers 
fail  in.   178-0;   must  duplicate 
jobber's   service,   180-1;    often 
only  partially  utilized,  183-4; 
use  of  branch  houses,  180-1. 
Direct  sale,  of  farm  products,  43-6; 
to  manufacturers,  44 
of  fniits,  vegetablcH,  and   dairy 

products,  45-6 
of  machinery,  117 
of     manufactures,     125.     127-8; 
cost    of.    rx.    cost    of    selling 
through  jobber.  177-81 
Discounts,  cash,  342-4,  470;    his- 
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torical,  343;  for  large  pur* 
chases,  effect  on  finance,  332- 
3 ;  to  large  stores,  214-15 ;  rela- 
tion oi^  to  credit  devices,  346 

Discounts,  mdirect,  use  of  tniding 
stamps  as,  469 

Dispersing  middlemen,  tee  Farm 
products,    middlemen,    whole- 
sale ;      and      Middlemen     of 
manufacturers'  market,  whole- 
Dispersion,  2-3,  20  [Diagram  ID 
from  central  markets,  65-6 
of   farm   products,  42,  65-6,   69, 

75 
of  flour,  4 
relation  of,  to  assembly,  19 

Distribution,  channels  of,  6 
of      manufactures,      prevailing 

methods,  171 
State  activities  to  promote  more 
effective,   490-3 

Distributive  system,  criticism  of, 
xee  Marketing  system,  criti- 
cism of 

District  jobbers,  manufactures 
market,  147-8 

Diversion  in  transit.  Sra-fl 

Dividing  stocks,  by  jobber,  134* 
13S 

Division  of  labor,  in  marketing, 
280.  284-5 

Dr.  Miles  Medical  Co.  vs.  John 
D.  Park  and  Sons  Company, 
case  of.  451-2,  464 

Drafts,  346,  348 

Drop  shipments,  140 
Tised  by  mail  onler  houses   227 

Duncan,  C.  S.,  319,  383,  384,  395, 
436 

Durand,  E.  D.,  246 

Eddy,  A.  J.,  389 
Efficiency,   marketing 
elements     of,    494-504     (Chap. 

XXIV) 
State  efforts  to  promote,  490-3, 
491-2   (Outline  III) 
Elevators,  local  grain,  52-4 
hedgmg  by,  366-8 
terminal,  hedging  by.  362-6 
opcration-s  of.  362-6 
Elimination  of  jf^ber,  by  mami- 
facturer,  140-1  -.  , 
.CjOOglC 
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Klimination  of  middlemen,  by 
Cnfifomia  Fruit  Growers'  As- 
sociation, 252-3.  See  alto  Mid- 
dlemen, elimination  of 

Ely,  R.  T.,  475,  5M 

Emery,  H.  C,  382 

Entrepreneurs,  risks  borne  by, 
378-9 

Bkiuipment,  8;  marketing  of,  121- 
2 ;  no  deSnite  market  price 
for,  431-3;  prices  of,  431-3; 
specialties,  431 

Erdman  H.  E.,  257 

Evils  of  marketing,  combated  by 
farmers'    cooperation,    256-7 

Exchange,  see  Transfer  of  title 

Exchanges,  farm  products,  6S-9 
seldom  found  in  manufacturers' 

market,  119 
oncaniied,  361-77;  functions  of, 
362 

Exclusive  agency,  the,  237 

Exclusive  dealing  contract,  470 

Expense  distribution  percentages, 
wholexHle.  151 

Expense  of  marketing,  see  Cost  of 
marketing 
ipense  _perci 
150  (Table  V) 

Export  merchant,  the,  166-7 

Export  markets,  67-8 

Export  trade,  cooperation  in,  168 

Ebcprees,  direct  sale  of  farm  prod- 
ucts by.  45 
direct  selling  by,  542-3 
service.  300-1 

"Eye-value,"  in  pricing,  426 

Factor,  cotton,  tee  Cotton  factor 
Factor,  in  textile  trades,  155-6.  See 

also  Commission  houses 
Farm  products,  auction  compaoies, 

68-9,  87-8 
cattle,   commission    dealing    in, 

S3-4 
classes  of  markets  for,  58-73 
commission    dealing    in,    79-84; 

rise  of  outright  purchase  from, 

81-4 
concentration      of,      39-42.      41 

(Table  III),  47  (Map  1),  74-5 
cost  of  marketing,  SOS-U 
cost  of  phvsica]  distribution,  509 
cost  of  retailing,  50S-9 


Farm    products,    dcaleia'    marpns 
in,  509 

direct  sale  to  manufacturers,  44 
dispersion  of,  42,  75 
exchanges,   SS-9 
functional  specialists,  88-9 
improved    through    cooperation 

by  farmers.  247-8 
interrelations  between  prices  of, 

in  various  markets   435-6 
irregularities  in  proauction  and 

sale  of,  32-3 
market  news  of.  388-7 
marketing  of,  20^  (Chap.  Ill) ; 
cooperation  by  farmers  in.  36, 
54;  contrasted  with  marketing 
manufactures,  77;  direct  sale 
in,  43-6;  effect  of  localiiation 
of  manufacture  on,  40-2; 
methods  of,  42-54;  variations 
in,  30-1,  42-3 
markets  for,  central.  56-S,  62-71 
characteristics  of,  04;  diaper^ 
sioD  from.  65-S;  distribution 
from,  56-9;  primary  markets, 
86-7;  receipt^  and  shipments 
from,  57  (Table  IV);  ship- 
ments between,  57-8;  ship- 
ments from,  to  jobbing  mar- 
kets, 58 

Chicago  produce  markets,  64 
classes  of  markets,  5S-B 
cotton,  87 
export,  67-8 
import,  68 
functions  of,  62 
jobbing,  6M1;  receipts  from 
central     markets,     58.     See 
also    Farm    products,    mar- 
kets,   secondaiy    wholesale, 
and  jobbing  centers 
local,  58-9.  62 
primary,  66-7 
produce,    scale    of   operations 

in,  is  small,  76 
pTibtic.  44-5 

relation    of,    to    consumption 
goods  and  raw  materials.  59- 
62 
retail.  59,  71-2 
seaboard.  67 

secondary  wholesale,  59.  69-71. 
See  also  Farm  products, 
markets,  jobbing 


Farm  products,  markets  for,  termi- 
nal,  60 

wholesale,    55-89    (Chapa.    IV 
and  V);  faoilitiea  of,  55-66; 
operetiona  in,  74-7;  produce, 
312-3 
wool,  67-8 
middlemen  who  distribute 
forwarder,  49~S 
general  consigiiee,  4&-8 
jobber,  buys  in  central  mar- 
kets, 70 
local,   46-54;    country   general 
store,  49-50;  local  buyer,  h^ 
4;  retail  store,  48-50;  travel- 
ing buyer,  50 
epecialization  of,  by  products, 

7 
wholesale,   74-89    (Chap.   V); 
broker,  85-6;  car-lot  receiv- 
CTB,    78;    combining    opera- 
tions   of,   75-7;    commission 
men,    78,    79-84;     confused 
nomenclature,     74 ;      cotton 
factor,  78,  80;  dispersing,  75- 
7;  functional,  78;  gr^in  job- 
ber,  85;    jobber,   78,   86-7; 
merchant,    78;    commission 
merchant,  78;  receivers,  75- 
7;    specialization   by    prod- 
ucts, 7,  77;  speculators,  88; 
wholeaalers,    78;     wholesale 
receiver,  78-9,  84-5 
optional  uses  of,  33 
outnght   purchase    of,  78;    rise 
from  commission  dealing,  81- 
84 
prices,  effect  of  optional  uses  of 
farm  products  on,  33;  closely 
follow  wholesale  prices  of,  438 
production  of,  by  scattered  pro- 
ducers, 33;   far  from  markets, 
30 
re^dy  for  consumption,  market- 
ing of,  5M1 
retailing  of,  see  Retailing,  farm 

products 
sale  by  farmer  to  middlemen  in 
outside  markets,  54 


of. 


finance,  328-7;  illustrated  by 
strawberry  shipments,  34 ;  soa- 
BonalnesB  of  wheitt  purchases. 
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Farm  products,  shipment  from 
central  markets  to  jobbing 
markets,  58 

specialized  production  of,  30 

speculation  in,  75,  88 

storage  of,  32-3,  313-4,  320-1 

transportation  of,  32-3;  transport 
tation  and  storage,  difficulties 
in,  32 

used  as  raw  materials,  market- 
ing of,  61-2 

variations  in  amount  and  qual- 
ity, 33 

wholesaling    of,    55-73     (Chap. 
IV);  deRnition,  55;  establish- 
ing business  connections  with 
growers'  market,  55;   facilities 
of  wholesale  markets,  55-6 
Farmer,  and  demand  creation,  38- 
9;  difficulties  of,  with  ^nance 
and  labor,  37;  aided  by  hedg- 
ing,  369-70;    cooperiition    by, 
see    Cooperation   by   farmers; 
and  nwketing,  difficulties,  36- 
7;    individualism    of    fanner, 
36 
Farmers'  Educational   and  Coop- 
erative Union,  245 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  348 
Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  117 
Federal    Trade     Commission,    60, 
62,   66,  87,   B2,   102,   106,   107, 
109,    116,    157,    158,    159,   160, 
180,  245,  257,  259,  301,  311,  312, 
313,  318,  321.  362.  364,  366,  372, 
374,  383,  387,  393,  394,  405, 
464,   466,   467,  468,  487,  507, 
509.   511,   528.  536,   543 

claH!!it)cation  of  unfair  methods 
of  competition  by,  467;  vt 
Bcech-Xut  Packing  Co.,  case 
of,  452 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act, 
478 


258 

Field,  C.  C,  213 
Fighting  brands.  469 
Fmoncc.  function   of.  22-3 
markrt,  325^9   (Chap.  XVI) 
seasonal,  325-8;  causes  of,  327-8; 
conditions   determining   funds 
needed,  328-33 
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Fiimnce.    See  a 

Financial 
Financing, 


e  aUo  Finance,  Financ- 


aad  farmeis'  market  problcmB, 
37 

direct  marketing  in  relation  to, 

182-3 
the  iDurketJnic  of  cottoD,  by  lo- 
cal merchants,  37 
by  middlemcD,  diviaion  of  bur- 
den   of    financing    with,    333- 
335 
power   in,   helps  retail   buyers, 

213-U 
problem  of,  in  direct  marketing, 

178 
source  of  funds,  and  means  of 

extending  credit.  336 
and  standard  iiation,  397-8 
and  stock-turn.  335 
storage     in     relation    to,     318- 

320 
stored  goods  as  collateral,  322 
See  aluu  Credit,  Finance. 
Financial     obligationa    to    supply 
houses,  avoided  by  cash  pay- 
ment, 344-5 
Financial  power,  and  division  of 
credit  burden,  333;  effect  on 
type  of  sale,  83 
Fisher,  J.  W.,  Jr.,  60,  86 
Fixed'   prices,     gee     Price-mainte- 
nance 
Flour,  dispersion  of,  4 
Flour  millin)!,  41 
Food,  pure,  laws,  478 
Foodstuffs,     sometimes     used     as 

raw  materials,   90 
Foods,   direct    marketing   of,    179- 
80 ;    marketing    through    bro- 
kers. 159-60;  perishable,  trans- 
portation of,  301-2 
Ford.  Henry,  293 
Forecu-sting  the  market,  382-3 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
Bureau  of.  U.  S..  387,  388,  390- 
91.  513.  532 
Foreiitn  trade,  middlemen  of,  IM- 


a  of,  390-1 

Foster,  L.  G.,  246 
FranciBco,  Don,  354 
Frederick,  J.  O.,  384,  527 
Frozen  credit,  meaning  of.  327 
Fruits,  channels  of  distribution  of, 
60;  cooperative  marketing  of, 
251-3;  direct  aale  of,  45;  mar- 
keting of,  59-61 ;  marketing  of. 
by   various    methods   is   com- 
mon. 42-3;  as  raw  materials, 
90;  standardiiation  of,  402-3 
Full  line  forcing,  470 
Functional  market  agencies,  6 
Functioned     middlemen     of     ex- 
change, 6 
of   farm    products   market,  tee 

Farm  praducU,  middlemen 
of    manufacturers'   market,    153- 
64.       See     also     Commission 
houses,    Selling    houses.    Sales 
agents.    Manufacturers'    sales 
agent,  Selling  agent,  Broker 
sale    of    manufacturee   through, 
130 
Functions     of     maiketins,     10-28 
(Chap.    II).      See    aUo    Mar- 
keting functions 
Fungible  goods,  storage  of.  321 
Future  delivery,  contracts  for,  to 
assure   supply   of  raw   mate- 
rials, 101-2 
Future  trading,  in  cereals,  volume 
of,  374 
diminishes      price      fluctuations, 


Gamer.  J.  W.,  473 
General  consignee,  46-8 
Gentlemen's    agreement,    relation 

of   to   price-maintenance,   457 
George,  F..  386,  387 
Good  will,  of  raw  material  supply 

houses,  assures  supply,  100 
unfair  use  of  manufacturer's  by 

price-cutters,  454-6,  462 
Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  B.  F.,  96. 
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Goods,  equipment,  8 

fungible,  storage  of,  321 
for  pereoDal  consuniption,  7 
productioa,  8 

Government,  ryUtion  of,  to  mar- 
keting, 473-93  tChap.  XXIII). 
iSee  aUo  State,  relation  of,  to 
marketing 

Goveroment  control,  of  monopoly, 
420 
regulation     and     guarantee     of 
price   and  service,   miuimizeB 
risks,  355 

Grades,  see  Standardication 

Grading,  27,  306;  benefits  of,  96; 
at  country  general  etore,  49- 
50;  improved  by  cooperative 
movement,  247-«;  in  storage, 
316;  relation  to  standardiza- 
tion, 27,  396.  See  ako  Stand- 
ardization 

Grain  jobber,  86 

Grain,  concentration  of,  70;  coop- 
erative marketing  of,  251-5; 
grading,  403;  marketing  at 
country  points,  61  (Diag. 
Ill);  marketing  of,  61-2;  con- 
tracts for  future  deli\'ery,  364- 
8;  storage  of,  320;  warehouses 
for.  320 

Grain  elevator,  local,  52-4 

Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea 
Co.  vs.  The  Cream  of  Wheat 
Co.,  case  of,  462 

Grocery  jobbers,  148 

Growers'  local  market,  see  Farm 
products,  markets,  local 


Hagerty,  J.  E.,  337 
Haney,  L.  H.,  303,  448,  544 
Harris,  E.  P.,  238,  261,  262,  263, 

267,633 
Hartley,  E.  F,.  309 
Harvard     University     Bureau     of 

Business   Research,    161,    172, 

180,    103,    196,   198,    220,   494. 

507.  515,  516 
Harvey,  R.  S..  168 
Heater  cars    302 
Hedging,     benefits     of,     369-70; 

m   the  cotton   industry,   105; 

by  country    elevators.   366-8; 

does    not   eliminate   all    risk, 


materials,  105-6;  diifting  risk 
through.  362-77;  and  specula- 
tion. 372-7 ;  by  terminal  ele- 
vators. 362-5 

Heilman,  R,  E.,  444 

Hibbard.  B.  H.,  29,  238.  246,  359 

Hillquist,  Morris,  541 

Hobson,  Ashcr,  268 

Holmes,  G.  K.,  102,  251,  324,  382 

Hoover,  H.,  505 

Hough,  B.  O.,  166 

Hoyt,  H„  528,  539 

Huckster,  The.  43 

Huebner.  0.  G„  29,  56,  59.  306 

Huebner,  S.  S..  365 

Hurd,  C.  W^  234 

Import  markets,  68 
Individualisation  of  products.  524 
Industrial  Commission,  U.  S.,  323 
Ingersoll,  W.  H.,  206 
"Inside"  prices,  in  large  scale  re- 
tailing, 214 
Inspection,   of   goods   in  rtorage, 
316;    of  raw  materials,  96-6; 
of  rubber.  95-6;  sale  by,  aided 
by    standardisation,    397;     of 
wheat,  95,  404.  See  also  Stand- 
Insurance,  shifting  risks  by,  377- 

78 
International  Harvester  Co.,  107 
International  Institute  of  Agricul- 
ture, 387 
Integration,  advantages  of,  290-92 
of  large  scale  retailing  with  job- 
bing and  manufacturing,  215 
between   manufacturers,  115 
in      manufacturers'      marketing, 

146.  156-7 
in  marketing,  283-8 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 

295.  297,  306 
Ivey,  Paul  W.,  126,  194,  414,  426 


Jobber,  advantages  in  marketing, 
illustruled.  179-80 
brands  of.  175 
direct  purchase  by,  279 


fobber,  eliminated  by  large  storea, 
216 
farm    products,    70,    7S,    S6-7; 
source    of    products   handled, 
86-7 
grocery,  14S 

local,  ad  vantages  in  merchandis- 
ing staples,  14S 
mail  order,   146 

of  manufacturers'  market.  133- 
61  (Chap.  VIII);  attitude 
toward  dealer  cooperation, 
176;  chief  service  to  assemble 
for  retailers,  133-4;  district, 
147-8;  eliminates  manufactur- 
ers, 141-5;  elimination  of,  173- 
4;  local,  14B-151;  losing 
ground,  170-2;  and  manufac- 
turers' brands,  170;  national, 
147 ;  not  interested  in  new 
manufactured  products,  175 ; 
selling  assistance  to  retailers, 
194-6;  service,  172-81;  service 
to  manufacturer,  137-40;  serv- 
ice to  retailer,  134-7;  a 
specialist  in  distribution,  135- 
6,  137-8 ;  type  of  product  sold 
by,  146-7;  types  of,  146-51; 
handles  a  variety  of  products, 
138 
and  price-maintenance,  457-S 
sale  of  manufactures  to,  129-30 
sales  efforts  of,  and  manufac- 
turers' direct  marketing.  173 
special  reasons  for  assisting 
manufacturer  to  sell,  174 

Jobbing,  and  carload  rates,  298- 
300 

Jobbing  centers,  299-300.  See  aha 
Farm  product*,  markets,  job- 
bing 

Jobbing  markets  for  farm  P''od- 
ucts,  69-71.  See  also  Farm 
products,  marketii,  secondary 
wholesale;  and  Manufactures, 
markets  for,  wholesale 

Johnson,  E.  R..  298,  301 

Jones,  Eliot,  107,  168 

Keir,  Malcolm,  91,  118 
Kelly,  E.,  541,  544 
Kerr,  W.  H„  260,  265,  270 
KUe,  O.  M„  254 
King.  Clyde  L.,  43 


Kniffin,  W.  H.,  337,  343 
Knight,  F.  H.,  409,  411 
Knowledge   of   the   market,  risks        | 
minimised  by,  356-7 

Labor   and    the    farmer's    market 


Laianet  jaire  policy,  476-7 

Langston,  L.  H.,  339 

Large  scale  production,  as  a  cause 
for  demand  creation,  112;  ef- 
fect on  marketing  costs.  SCHA 

Large  scale  retailing,  see  Retail- 
ing, large  scale 

"LeadetB,"  using  branded,  adver- 
tised goods  as,  448-9 

Legal   status   of   open  price   asso- 


Leighton,  Henry,  92,  106 

Lesher,  C.  E.,  102 

Less-than -carload   rates,  297-300 

Live  stock,  cooperative  marketing 
of,  255 

Livingston,  G.  K..  52 

Lloyd,  J,  W.,  252 

Loans,  bank,  to  sellers,  341-2 
short  time,  326-7,  342-5 

Local  buyer,  52-5 

Local  cooperative  association  of 
farmers,  244-8 

Local  jobbers  of  the  manufactur- 
ers'  market,   149-51 

Local  markets  for  farm  products, 
tee   Farm  products,   markets. 

Local  sfaippere,  tee  Farm  products, 
middlemen,  local 

Local  shipping  pointe,  see  Farm 
products,  martlets,  local 

Localization  of  manufacture,  40-3. 
See  aiso  Manufacture,  locali- 
sation of 

Lough,  W.  H.,  325,  326.  341 

Lumber,  91;  diversion  in  transit, 


Macy  4  Co.,  R.  H.,  449 
Machinery,  sale  of,  117 
McKechnie,  W.  S.,  475 
McKerron,  W.  A.,  243 


Coogic 


Macklin,  T.,  20,  249,  250,  269,  409, 

413,  414,  433.  442,  515 
McNaU,  P.  E,.  515 
Macphcreon,  H.,  268,  270 
McPheraoB,  L.  G„  301,  306,  307 
Mail  order  house,  the,  223-30;  ad- 
vertisiiiK  of,  226;  buying  for, 
227-8;     carries    wide    varietv 
of    merchandise,    227-8 ;     cash 
sales    of,   226;    coat   of   doing 
business,      7SS-S ;       disadvan- 
tages of,  228-30;  guarantee  of 
gCKida,     226;      merchandisinB 
methods,  2264;   price   appeal^ 
227-8;  rise  of,  225;  syetem  in, 
228;  transportation  costs  and, 
229 ;    use    of    drop    shipment, 
227;  volume  of  business,  224, 
228,  227 
Mails,  the,  disBeminalion  of  mar- 
ket news  by,  386 
Mandatory    acts    of    government, 

479-SO,  484 
Manufacture,  localication  of,  40- 

42 
Manufactured    goods,    control    of 
quality  of,  HI 
control  of  volume  of,  112 
coet  of  marketing,  611-7 
easily  standardisea,  402 
faith  in  producer  of,  111-2 
large  scale  production  of,  112 
market  news  of,  387-8 
marketing     of,     111-32     (Chap. 
VII);   changing  conditions   m 
.    the,  114-5;   tendency  to  elim- 
inate middlemen  in,  114-5 
to  be  assembled,  7,  8 


t«ndency  toward  overproduc- 
tion, 112-3 

Manufacturer  -  jobber  -  retailer  - 
consumer  channel  of  distribu- 
tion, 129-30 

Manufacturer  -  rptailpr  -  conaumer 
channel  of  distribution,  12S- 
129 

Manufacturer  -  selling-agent  -  job- 
ber -  retailer  -  consumer  chan- 
nel of  distribution,  130 


Manufacturer,  the,  argument  of, 
favoring  price-maintenance, 
454-6,  459-eO 

assembly  by,  18-* 

direct  buying  by.  277-8 

"going  around"  tne  jobber,  140- 
141 

hedging  by,  368-9 

helps  deafer  to  sell,  jobber's  at- 


and     price-maintenance,    464-6, 


and     pr 
463-5 


retail  price  set  by,  426-7 

status  of,  regarding  price-cutting 
and  price-maintenance,  456- 
467 

who  does  not  brand  or  advertise, 
175-6 
Manufacturer's  ^ent,  116 

in  foreign  trade,  167-8 
Manufacturer's  market,  the  coet  of 
direct      Belling      vs.      selling 
through  jobber  in,  177-81 

direct  selling  in,  169-84  (Chap. 
X) 
Manufacturer's   niee    agent,    157- 

159 
Manufactures,  census  of,  91,  388 

central  markets  for,  develop- 
ment of,  117-9 

classes  of,  120 

channels  of  distribution  for,  126- 


dcmand   creation   for,  126-6 

direct  sale  of,  127-8 

markets   for.  central  wholesale, 

117-8;   development  of  small 

wholesale  centers,  119 

the,    115-7,   129- 


oervices    of,    sometimes    partly 
performed    by    the    manufac* 
turer.    130-1 
wholesale,        133-68        (Chaps. 

VIII,  IX) 
commission  men,  116 
jobber.  111-32  (Chap.  VH) 
jobber's      hold      on      retailers, 
132 ;      manufacturer's     agent, 
116;   selling  agent,   116.     See 
alao  Jobber  of  the  manufai>- 
turer's  market 


Cocigic 


Maoufactures,  sale  of,  110-20; 
through  functional  middle- 
men, 130;  to  consumera,  137- 
8;  to  jobbers.  120-30;  to  re- 
tail Btores,  128-g 
wholesaling  of,  economy  in.  117 

Manufacturing  progress,  ana  re- 
tailing, 191-3 

Market,  defintCioD  of  a,  3-5 
forecasting  the.  357-8,  382-3 
price  of  fundamental  interest  to, 

408-9 
world,  3M  World  maricet 

Market  areas,  factors  which  limit, 
440-3;  relation  of  transporta- 
tion to,  296-7 

Market  centers,  and  geographical 
conditions,  293-4;  and  traos- 
portation    2»1-S 

Market  conditions,  general  news 
of,  392 

Market  finance,  me  Finance,  mar- 
ket 

Market  news,  380-95  (Chap. 
XVIII) ;  cause  for  increased 
efficiency  in  marketing  farm 
products,  57-8;  control  of,  392- 
4;  dissemination  of,  385^; 
and  diversion  of  oars  in 
transit,  303;  effect  on  price, 
413;  importance  of.  380^1, 
395;  inadequate,  cause  for 
busincHS  fAiluree,  380-81 ;  in- 
terpretation of,  383-4;  mini- 
mizes risk.  351-2,  356-7;  pri- 
vate collfction  of  vs.  collec- 
tion by  the  government  and 
by  trade  associations,  394-5; 
problems  arising  from  inade- 
quate, 381-2;  relation  to  spec- 
ulative price,  415;  sources  of, 
384-92;  timeliness  of,  impor- 
tance of,  383,  394 

Market  price,  see  Price,  market 

Market  ri-k,  see  Risk 

Market  wastes,  499-500 

Marketing,  conflicting  interests,  2 
cost  of.  see  Cost  of  marketing 
criticism  of,  conclusions,  54S 
definition  of,  1 

determining  conditions  of  mod- 
em. 502-4 
different  interests  in,  1 
groups  involved  in,  1 


171 
efliciency  of,  components  of. 
495-6;  effects  of,  upon  produc- 
tion and  consumption,  497-6; 
elements  of.  494-504  (Chap. 
XXrVJ ;  investigation  of, 
from  private  point  of  view, 
494-5;  investigation  of,  from 
public  point  of  view,  404-5; 
technical  problems  of,  496'7 
need  for,  1 

Marketing  farm  producta,  methods 
of.  42-54 

Marketing  functions,  the,  10-2S 
(Chap.  II)  coat  of  performiDK, 
data  lacking  concerning  tbc, 
505 
division  of  between  manufactur- 
er and  jobber,  140-41 
outlined,  facing  p.  27  (Outline 
III) 

Marketing  system,  criticism  of, 
408-504,  520-45  (Chap. 
XXVI);  lack  of  accural*  in- 
formation for  criticism,  494 

Markets,     public,     direct    selling 
through,  542-3 
interrelations  of  prices  between, 
436-6 

Markets  and  Crop  Estimates. 
Bureau  of,  U.  S..  242,  250,  3S&- 
7,  400,  401,  406 

Maishall,  Alfred,  208,  209,  218, 
221,  400 

Marshall,  L.  C,  475,  479 

Marshall  Field,  200 

Marshall  Field  &  Co..  211 

Maxwell,  William,  267-8 

Meat  packeiB,  and  direct  maHcet- 
ing,  170-80 

Merchant-converter,    the.    162-3 

Merchants,  5;  market  risk  borne 
by,  360-1 ;  of  raw  materials 
market,  97-8.  See  afao  Farm 
products,  middlemen;  Middle- 
men of  manufacturer's  market 

Merriam,  0.  E.,  476 

Morritt,  E.  B..  182 

Michigan  Potato  Growere'  Ex- 
change, 251 

Middleman  system  and  maiket- 
ing  costs,  f 


.  Cooe^lc 


Middlemen,  are  there  too  many? 
272-3,  53(W7 

buyiog,-  161-2 

classes  of,  5-7 

conceDtratinK,  6-7 

diaperaing,  6-7 

division  of  burden  of  finance 
with,  333-5 

elirainotioo  of,  166-7.  173-4,  271- 
92  (Chap.  XrV);  in  agricul- 
tural  market.  275-7;  argu- 
menU  for,  273,  2S0-1;  condi- 
tions which  make  it  feasible, 
386-7;  by  direct  marketing  of 
manufactured  products,  278-9; 
does  not  eliminate  need  to 
perform  marketing  functions. 
280-81;  eSect  oF  indusUial 
conditions  on.  285-6;  impor- 
tance of  individual  ability  to, 
288-9;  by  manufactureis.  182- 
4,  277-fl;  nature  of  problem  of, 
272-3 ;  by  other  middlemen, 
279;  who  can  eliminate? 
274-5;  who  profitH  by?  282-3 

of  foreign  trade,  164-8 

functional,  of  exchange,  6;  of 
the  manutacliirera'  market. 
153-64.  .See  aleo  Functional 
middlemen  of  the  manufac- 
turers' market 

interest  of,  in  marketing,  I,  2 

of  manufacturers'  market,  115- 
17.  12ftJ2 

market  risk  borne  by,  360-61 

need  for,  292 

and  price-maintenance,  457-8 

profiteering  by,  537 

of  raw  materials  market,  97-99 

apecialiEBtion  of.  by  products, 
&-7.  See  also  Farm  products, 
middlemen ;  Middlemen  of 
the  manufacturer's  market; 
and  Foreign  trade.  Middlemen 

wholesale.  133-52  (Chap.  VIU). 
163-68   (Chop.   IX>.     Sec  oIko 
Jobber  of  manufacturers'  mar- 
ket;  and   Functional  middle- 
men of  manufacturers'  market 
Milling  in  transit,  303-4 
Mitchell,  W.  C.  429.  540 
Mone.v.  is  standardized.  404-5 
Monopoly,  effect  on  price,  416-20; 
government  control  and  oper- 
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ation  of,  420;  price  (tee  Price, 
monopdy) ;  relation  of,  to 
control  of  raw  material  sup- 

elies,  106 ;  retail,  fostered 
y  price-maintenance.  46S-0 ; 
state  control  of,  487-90;  out- 
tine  of  acts  to  control,  488 

Montague,  G.  H.,  544 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  224,  225 

Montkly  Survey  of  Ctarent  Bueir 
ness.  388 

Motor  truck,  46 

Moulton,  H.  G.,  325,  347.  348 

Mudgett.  Brace  D.,  387 

Murchison,  C.  T.,  452.  455,  467 

National  jobbers  of  manufoctur- 
ers'  market,  147 

National  Live  Stock  Producers' 
Association.  245,  265 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Aseo~ 
ciation,  514.  516 
Bureau   of   Research  and  Infor- 
mation, 217,  220 

Naylor,  E.  H„  389,  390 

New  England,  receives  farm  prod- 
ucts from  various  sources.  40 

New  York,  as  a  central  market  for 
manufacturers,  118;  produce 
market.  40 ;  receives  farm 
products  from  various  sources, 
40 

News,  market;  sec  Martet  news 

Nixon.  R.  L,,  318 

Normal  price;   see  Price,  normal 

Northwestern  University,  Bureau 
of  Business  Research,  1S9.  100, 
205,  206,  221,  494,  507,  515, 
516 

Notes,  promissory,  346-7 

Notz,  W.  T.,  168 

NouTw.  E.  G..  11.  29.  59,  61,  76, 
87,  280,  301.  313,  321,  324,  500, 
510,  511,  536 

Nyatrom.  P.  H..  171,  187,  188,  210, 
220,  221,  224,  228,  280,  502, 
533.  535 

Oliphant,  H.  &..  479 
One-price  policy,  399,  431-2 
One-price  s>'slem,  in  retail  trade, 

424 
Open  book  accounts.  Growth  of, 

346-7  , 

liOOglc 


"Orderly"  macket'tig  and  "etabil- 
ixatibn''  of  price,  2S7-8 

Orth,  S.  P.,  475 

Outright  purchase,  the  wholesale 
receiver,  84-5 

OverproductioQ,  499;  definition  of, 
113;  and  demand  creation,  13, 
15 1  effect  of  on  financing,  33S 


Parcel  poet,  301 
direct  sale  by,  642^ 
direct  sale  of  farm  products  by, 
46 

Parlin,  C.  C,  12,  139-40,  148,  151, 
191,  319,  223,  299 

Penny  eystem  of  chain  Htores, 
237 

Periahable  foods,  and  direct  mar- 
keting, 172;  diversion  in  transit, 
303;  fast  freight  lines  for,  302; 
limited  market  area  for.  442; 
marketing  of.  30-31;  need  for 
market  news  in  marketing, 
3S1-2 ;  storage  of,  323-4 ;  trans- 
portation o^  301-2 

Personal  salesmanship,  125 

Personnel  problems,  chnin  stores. 


Philadelphia,  wholesale  market  of, 
58 

Physical  distribution,  293-324 
(Chap.  XV; ;  aided  by  standard- 
iEation,  3S6;  and  direct  mar- 
keting, 171-2 

Pipe  lines.  302 

Plehn,  C,  C.  254 

Pooling,  meaning  of,  243 

Pope,  J.  E..  37,  373 

Potatoes,  concentration  of,  47 

Powell,  G.  H„  238 

Pratt,  E,  E..  168 

Preparation  of  goods  for  market, 
time  of,  relation  to  financing, 
330-31 

Press,  the,  dissemination  of  mar- 
ket news  by.  385 

Price,  H.  B.,  398 


Price  (and  Prices) 
and  competition,  408-21  (Chap. 

XX) 
^agreements,  retail,  427 

appeal,  of  chain  etoree,  233;  of 
mail  order  houses,  227-S 

competitivg,  409-13 

constantly  on  trinl  in  maiket, 
445 

of  consumption  goods,  430-34 

definition  of.  409 

effect  of  false  market  news  on. 
393 

effect   of   freight  rates   on,  30G 

effect  of  market  news  on,  380 

effect  of  speculation  on,  374-3 

of   equipment,   431-3 

evolution  of  a,  429 

fluctuations  in,  risks  due  to, 
350 

following  competitor's,  427-8 

of  fundamental  interest  in  the 
market,  408-9 

high,  and  price-maintenance, 
462-3 

"inside,"  214 

interrelations  of,  in  various  mar- 
ked, 435-6 

limits  to,  429-30 

lowered,  increasing  demand 
through,  446 

manipulation  of  prce  by  epet- 
ulation,  376-7 

market.  413-14,  422-46  (Chap 
XXI) ;  advance  determination 
of,  443-5;  consumer's  inability 
to  compare  qualities.  433: 
fluctuations  in,  434;  limits  to. 
422-3,  435;  price  basis,  432-3: 
quality  and  price  basis.  432-3; 
quality  basis,  432-3;  relation 
of  cost  of  production  to.  423: 
relation  to  normal  price,  422; 
varying  conditions  operating 
on,  422;  varying  reactions  of 
consumers  to  identical  goods, 
433 

at  market  minus,  432-3 

at  market  par,  432-3 

at  market  plus,  432-3 
ftnonopoly,   416-20;    affected   by 
elasticity  or  inelasticity  of  de- 
mand.    416-17 ;     detertniniDg, 
418-19 


Price    (and   Prices), 


one  price  system,  in  retail  tmde, 
424 

producers'  share  in.  490 

of  production  goods,  430;  effect 
of  transportation  ratea  on,  306 

retail,  423-8;  custom  and  con- 
venience important  in  de- 
termJDiDf!,  421 ;  customary  and 
convenieDt.  ^X;  determioa- 
tion  of,  424-8,  436-40;  detei^ 
mines  upper  limits  to  prices  at 
preceding  points,  42-1;  effect 
of  transportation  costs  on,  30&- 
7;  estimating  the  proper,  426; 
evolution  of,  429;  foilowing 
competitor's,  427-8 ;  the 
"mark-up."  434-6 ;  one-price 
plan,  199-200;  reasons  for  fre- 
quent fluctuations  to,  436-8; 
relation  to  stock-turn,  203-4; 
relation  to  wholesale  price, 
439-40;  suggested  by  manu- 
facturer, 42&-r;  upper  limit  to 
other  prices,  423-4; 

eemi-monopoly,  419-20 

speculative,  415-16 

and  stock-turn,  in  retail  stores, 
203 

"stabiJizBtion"  of,  through 
"orderly"  marketing,  257-8 

staadardized,  399 

State  activities  affecting,  outline 
of,  480 

storage  in  relation  to,  322-3 

types  of,  413-14 

variations  in  effect  on  financing, 

varied    to    appeal    to    different 

classes  of  buyers,  445 
wholesale,  effect  of  transporta- 
tion rates  on,  305-7;  impor- 
tance of,  43940;  relation  to 
reUil  price,  439-40;  variations 
in,  438-9;  for  staptea,  440-43; 
by   big  business,   467-72 

Price     agreements,     389-90,     427; 
legality  of,  484;  retail,  427 

Price-cutting,  below  cost  of  pro- 
ductiop,  468;  evils  of,  454-62, 


464;  lowering  quality  to  avoid, 

448;  lowers  profits,  455; 
methods  of,  which  are  "un- 
fair," 467-70 ;  objections  of 
manufacturers  to,  448-51 ;  rem- 
edies for,  447-8 ;  result  of  com- 
petition, 447.  See  also  Price- 


Price-muinteaance,    447-66;    aisu- 
ments    of    manufacturer    lor, 
-  454-6,    45M0;    definition    of, 
451 ;  and  efficiency,  462-3;  and 
high  prices,  462-3 ;  legal  status 
of,     451-4,     464-6;     and     the 
manufacturer,    465 ;    manufac- 
turer's   dilemma,    403-4 ;    and 
middlemen,    457-8 ;     and     the 
public,    459-62;    problem    of, 
451 ;  retail  monopoly  fostered 
by,    458-9.    See    aUo    Price- 
cutting 
Price  policy,  of  consumers'  coop- 
erative  organizations,  263 
Price  practices,  unfair,  467-70 
Price  setting,  no  beginning  or  end 

to  process  of,  429 
Price  system,  effectiveness  of,  un- 
der competitive  r^me.  500-1 
Private    brand    problem,   jobber's 

pint  of  view  of,  142-6 
Produce    markets,    congestion    in, 
311-3;    New    York,    40;    poor 
location    of,    312;    sources    of 
information  on,  387 
Producer,  attitude  toward  elimin- 
ation of  middlemen,  285 
interest  in  marketing,  1-2 
Production,    correlation    of,    with 
sales,   effect    of    on   financing, 
331-2 
cost  of,  see  Cost  of  production 
effect    of    marketing    efficiency 

upon.  497-8 
effect  of  storage  on.  323-4 
large  scale,  in   relation   to  need 

for   marketing,   1,   534 
modem     methods     of,     require 
more     marketing     machinery, 
534 
roundabout,     iofluence     of     on 

risk,  352-3 
scale  of,  and  prices,  408 
seasonal,  effect  on  financing,  331 
specialized,  of  farm  products,  30 


ProductioQ  goods,  8;  coet  of  mar- 
keting;,   517-9;    demand    crea- 
tion in  the  gale  of,  430;  effect 
of  freif^t  rates  upon  prices  of, 
306;  prices  of,  430 
Products,  attributes  of,  difficult  to 
standardize,  407 
individualization  of,  524 
Profit,    dealers'    margins    of,    on 
produce,  609- 
effect  of  price-cutting  on,  445 
margin  of,  relation  of  price  to, 

408-9 
middlemaa's,  not  excessive,  177-8 
retail,   margiDB  of,  515    (Table 

IX) 
speculative,  365-6 
trade,  386-6 

wholesaie   middlemen's,  margins 
of,  518  (Table  XII) 
Proliteering,  by  middlemen,  288-9, 
5.17 

niddlemen. 


not     (Mnfined 
537 


Promissory  notes.  346-7 

P^chical  element  in  sales,  529-30 

Public  markets,  see    Farm  prod- 
ucts, markets,  public 

Purchase  and  sale,  terms  of,  efFect 
on  finaDcinfi;,  332-3 

Purchases,  return  of,  in  large  de- 
partment stores,  218 
women's,    are    of    two    classes, 
222-« 

Purchasing,  see  Buying 

Pure  food  laws,  478 

Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act,  480 


not  insured  by  competition,  539- 
40 

outline  of  state  activities  affect- 
ing, 481 

standards  of,  difficult  to  estab- 
lish,  405-7 


Rae,  John.  476 

Sat«s,  carload,  297-300 
and  jobbing,  298-300 
lesB-than-carload,  297-300 
storage,  control  of,  321-2 


Raw  materials,  7,  8,  00-110  (Chap. 

VI) 
brokers,  used  in  marketing,  97-S 
cannot  be  closely  graded,  404 
concentration  of,  96-7 
contracts  for  future  delivery  of, 

100-102 
control  of  sources  of  supply  of 

106-S 
demand  creation  in  the  safe  of, 

430 
future  contracts  for,  disadvan- 

ta^  of,  103-5 
gradmg  of,  benefits  of,  96 
hedging  and  supply  of,  105-6 
■-iportaace  of  middlemen,  t" 


inspection  of,  9S-6 

markets,  59-62 

merchants,  97-8 

methods  of  assuring  a  supply  of. 
99-109 

middlemen  are  valuable  to  mar- 
keting of,  27S 

need  for  a  continuous  assured 
supply  of,  99 

need  for  standardizaticm  of,  93- 
96 

purchase  of,  in  open  maHcet.  90- 
101 ;  3eas(Hi's  supply.  102-fl 

and  secondary  wnolesale  mar- 
kets, 69-70 

small  EcaJe  production  cd,  90-01 

stocks,  reasons  for  canyiag  large, 
103 

storage  of,  313-4 

supply  of,  manufacture™  use 
various  methods  to  assure, 
110 

transportation  of,  01-3 
Receivmg    middlemen,    gee    Farm 
products,    middlemen,   iriiole- 

Refrigeration  in  transit,  301-2 

"Regular"  dealers,  470-1 

Rent,  department  store,  221-2 

"Repeat"  sales,   419-20 

Resale    contracts,  legalisation   of, 

463 
Resale      price-maintenance,      tee 

PH  ce-mai  ntenance 
Retail  distribution,  tee  Retuling 
Retail  price,  see  Price,  ReUtil 


ReUil  Rcseuch  Association,  2IS, 

220 
Retail  stores,  tee  RetailiDg 
Betoiling,  186-237  (Chaps.  XI  &nd 
XII) 

ftdvantages  of  small  v».  large 
stores,  535-6 

and    advertising,    196-6,    205-6 

aseiatance  from  manufacturers, 
1H-5 

bases  of  competition,  198 

buying  for  retail  stores,  193-4, 
204,  212-16;  grown  more  diffi- 
cult.  191-2,   196-J 

and  communication,  190 

cost  of,  197-8,  199,  514-15 

country  general  store,  49-60; 
186-7 

departmentiiation  of  retail 
stores,  205-7 

elaboration  of  service,  lOS-9 

farm  jiroducte,  71-2'  coat  of  re- 
tailing, S06-9;  sale  of  to  re- 
tail stores,  48-60;  difficulties 
involved  in   48 

^wn  more  difficult,  192 

mefficiency  of,  197-8 

large  scale,  208-37  (Chap.  XII) ; 
adequate  stocks,  211-12;  ad- 
vantages of,  208-16;  advan- 
tages vary  as  between  types, 
216-16;  advertisii^,  coat  of, 
217;  buying  power,  212-15; 
chain  store,  230-7,  »ee  aUo 
Chain  store,  the;  cost  of  ad- 
vertising, 209-10;  cost  of  doii^ 
business,  216-18;  cost  of  get- 
ting business,  217;  costs  of, 
overhead  expense,  209-10;  de- 
partment store,  218-23.  see 
aUo  Department  store,  the; 
disadvantages  of,  216-18;  do 
own  jobbing,  215-16;  integra- 
tion with  jobbing  and  manu- 
facturing, 216;  mail  order 
house,  223-30.  Sec  alto  Mail 
order  house,  the;  service  in, 
fll-12;  specialization,  208-9; 
Stock-turn,  210-11;  volume  of 
purchases,  213 

mail  order  house  preferred  by 
some  housewives,  189 

Bod  manufacturing  prc^^ess,  191- 
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Retailing,  margins,  509;  Ta- 
ble   IX,     515;     largest,     518 

metiiods  and  policies  of  retail 
stores,  198-200 

private  brands,  300-201 

return  privilege,  200 

relation  of  number  of  stores 
to  volume  of  business,  533> 
34 

sale  by  manutacturere  to  retail 
stores,  12S-9 

self-serve  store,  233 

service  of,  185-6,  198-9;  tend- 
ency toward  better,  195 

solicitation  in  stores,  200 

stock-turn  of  retail  stores,  20I-£, 
210-11,  516 

too  many  stores,  533-1 

and  transportation,  190 

types  of  retail  st*irea,  186-90 

unit    stores,    187-90.      See    alto 


Uni 


,  the 


use  of  advertising  in,  206-6 
who  bears  excessive  cost  of  ?, 
534-5 
Returned    goods    in    large    retail 

stores,  218 
Hies,  Hcinrich,  92,  106 
Kindsfoos,  C.  S..  90 
Ripley,  W.  J.,  306,  490 
Risk,  23,  350-79   (Chap.  XVII) 
as  a  cause  for  outrignt  purchase 

of  farm  products,  81-2 
division  of  burden  of  with  mid- 
dlemen, 333-5 
due  to,  competition,  353-4;  hu- 
man    causes,     354;     natural 
causes,  364;   price  fluctuations 
and,  350 
minimising,    methods    for,   354- 

79;  by  contracts,  369-61 
of  producers  greater  than  of  mid- 
dlemen, 288 
place,  351-2 

relation  of  storage  to,  318-20 
residual,  361 
shifting,    357-79;    by    contract*, 

368-9;  by  insurance,  377-8 
and  stock-turn,  206 
time.  350-51.  352-3 
Risk  -  taking,    function    of,    tea 

Risk 
Rochdale    Society    of    Equitable 
Pioneers,  260-1 
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Rubber,  08 

inspection  of,  9S-6 
RuKgles,  C.  0.,  310 

St.  Louis,  as  a  market  city,  294 
Sale,  bases  of,  24-6 

in  bulk,  24 

by  description,  25 
aided  by  standard  isatioD,  403-4 

127-^;   to  jobbers,  129-30;  to 
retail  stores,  128-9 
methods  of,  outline  of,  26 
and  purchase,  terms  of,  effect  on 

financing,   332-3 
by  sample,  24-5 
by  sample  and  inspection,  aided 
by  standardiKQtioD,  397 
Sales,  correlntioD  of  with  produc- 
tion, effect  on  financinn,  331-2 
increased  by  bonus  to  salesmen, 

44j 
"repeat,"  419-20 
retail,     incrcttsinn     demand     by 

lowering  prices,  446 
seasonal,  449;  effect  on  financiof;, 
331 
Sales  agent,  manufacturer's,  157-0 
Sales  efforts,  risks  minimized  by, 

355-6 
Sales  promotion  agency,  163-4 
Salesmanship.   125 
cost   of    IS.   cost   of  advertising, 
520-2 
Salesmen,  and  standardiied  prod- 
ucts,  401-2 
Sammons,  Wheel  er,  217 
Sample,   sale   by,   24-5;    aided   by 
standnrdization,  397 
use  of.  as  a  method  of  demand 
creation,  125 
Samson,  H.  W.,  406 
Seaboard  markcte.  67-8 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co    224,  226 
Seasonal  finance,  sec  Finance,  sea- 

Seaaona!  goods,  storage  in  rela- 
tion to.  322-3 

Seasonal  production,  effect  on 
tinanciDi;.  331 

Seasonal  sales,  effect  on  financing, 
331 :  at  retail,  449 

Seasondness,  of  farm  products, 
32-5;    of  grain   purchase:^,   35 


(Table   n);   strawberry  ship- 
ping seasons,  34  {Table  I) ;  of 
wheat  purchases,  35 
Secondary  wholesale  markets,  gee 
Farm       products,       markets, 
secondary  wholesale 
Secrist,  H.,  384 
Seeds,  K.  B.,  62 
Self-serve  store,  233 
Selling,  facilitated  by  standardisa- 
tion, 396-8 
financed  by  banks,  341-5 
mass  methods  of.  call  for  stand- 
ardisation, 401-2 
psychical  elements  in,  529-30 
State    activities    affecting,    out- 
line of,  480 
See  also  Demand  creation 
Selling  agents,  for  manufactures, 

116,  157-9 
Selling  coats,  excessive.  520-7 
Selling   effort   of  jobber,   not  sat- 
isfactory     to      manufacturer, 
173-4 
Selling    house    of    manufacturers* 

market,  130,   155-7 
Semi-manufactured  products,  laat- 

keting  of,  120-1 
Semi- monopoly  price,  419-20 
Semple,  Ellen  C,  30.  63.  2H 
Service,  is  costly.  501-2 
importance  of,  283,  501-2 
large  scale  retail,  211-2 
of  middlemen,  283 
not  well  done  for  maaufacturea 

by  middlemen,  286 
retail,  185-6,  195.  197-9 
standardised,  398-0 
stale  activities  affecting,  outline 

of.  480 
storage,  nature  of,  315-16 
Shaw,  A.  W.,  «,   U.  13,  24,  185. 

272,  274,  432,  525,  526 
Shaw,  A.  W,  Co.,  136,  150.  536 
Sherman,  W.  A.,  60,  88 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,  478,  488- 

89 
Shifting  risk,  see  Ri^,  shifting 
Shippers'  representative,  85 
Shopping  goods,  222-3 
Shopping  conveniences  of  depart- 

mcDt  stores,  219-20 
Simmons,  E.  C,  180 
Skellon,  0.  D.,  476,  5*1 


Google 


of    farm 


Slichter,  S.  H.,  452 

Small    scale     industry,    predomi- 

□atcB  in  agriculture,  29-30 
SnwU    scale    production    of    raw 

materials,  90-1 
Smith,  Adam,  475,  476 
Smith,  J.  R.,  57,  108 
Socialism,  as  a  remedy  for  wastes 

of  competition,  640-1 
Sonnichseti,  A.,  238 
South  Water  Street,.  Chicago,  Map 

of,  311 
Spar^o,  John,  476.  541,  544 
Specialization,  as  an  explanation 
of  middlemen,  290 
in  chain  stores,  236 
control  of,  in  marketing,  283-5 
divides    style    and    credit    risks, 

162-3 
in  large  scale  retailing,  20S-9 
in  marketing,  284-5 
and  nef d  for  marketing,  1 
Specialized    produeti""     '° 

products,  30 
Specialties,  12.  39,  122 
cost  of  advertiamg,  513 
cost  of  marketing,  513-5 
not  well  sold  by  jobbers,   170, 

176-7 
prices  of,  431 
and  direct  sale,  171 
Specialty    stores,    tee    Retailing, 

unit  stores 
Speculation,  372-7 
effect  on  prices,  374-5 
evils  of,  375-7 
in  farm  products,  SS 
and  hedging,  372-4 
manipulation  of  prices 
Speculative  prices,  415-6 
Speculative  pro6t,  365-6 
Spence,  W.  H.,  452 
"Spread,"  between  prices,  282 

between  producer  and  consu 

prices,   causes   for   large,   499- 
500 
Standard  containers,  402 
Standard  Oil   Co.,   108-9 
Standardization,      23-7,      396-407 
(Chap.    XIX)     aifis    physical 
supply,  ,398 
^admg  m  storage,  316 
importance  of,  to  improved  mar- 
keting, 396,  527-9 


I,  376-7 


Standardization,  lack  of,  539 
makes  exchange  easier,  396-8 
and  mass  sellmg  methods,  401- 

402 
merchandising  demand  for,  94 
methods  of,  402-3 
of  methods,  in  chain  stores,  234 
nature   of,  26-7 
near  source,  is  desirable,  405 
of  raw  materials,  need  for,  93- 

96 
by  State  and  federal  laws,  406 
Standardized  goods, 
advertising,  403 
branding,  403 
Standardized    materials,    need    of 

manufacturers  for,  93-6 
SUndards,  bases  for,  398-400 
Bureau  of,  U.  S.,  388,  400 
efFect    of    lack    of,    on    market 

price,   433 
governmental,  400 
need  for,  404 
now  established,  406-7 
of  quality,  difficult  to  establish, 

405-7 
reduce  costs  of  competition,  52S' 

24 
responsibility  for  observance  of, 

400-1 
set    to    accord    with    needs    of 

buyers,  401 
Staples.  39 
best  sold  by  jobber   176-7 
branding,  control  of  the  market 

by,  624-6 
branded,  excessive  demand  crea- 
tion for.  52S 
cost  o(  marketing,  512-13 
cost  of  retailing,  514-15 
price  agreements  in  sale  of,  427 
reducing       price       competition 

through.  524-6 
sale  of,  at  retail,  425 
well  marketed,  by  local  jobbers, 

149-51 
world   market  and  world  price 

for,  440-2 
State  activities,  which  affect  basis 

of  sales  argument,  outline  of, 

480 
affecting  marketing,  480-93 
conflict  ot  interest,  474-5 
to  control  monopoly,  487-90 


Google 


State  Bctivitiee,  to  elevate  the 
plane  of  competitioD,  481-7, 
48&-90;  justification  for.  486- 
7;  outline  of,  4S&-6;  prei 
tative  power  of,  486-7 

extreme  interference,  477 

taietet  faire  policy  toward.  47&- 
77 

to   make   distribution   more   ef- 
fective, 490-3 

DsturaJ  but  not  necessary,  473-4 

necessary,  473 

neither    necessary    nor    natural, 
but  often  eneroised,  473-4 

types  of.  473-1 
State,  mandatory  acts  to  elevate 
tiie  plane  of  competition,  47t>- 
80  484-7 

regulation  of  business  by,  nega- 


478; 


.   47*«),   484-7; 
i  activities,  479 
relation  of  to  business,  477-80 
relation  of,  to  marketing,  473- 
93  (Chap.  XXIII) 
State  control,  development  of  dui^ 
ing  World   War,  474-6.     See 
also  State  activities 
Steel  industry,   integration  in,  108 
Steinmet!,  C.  P..  501,  533,  543 
Stevens,  W.  H.  S.,  468 
Stevens  Bill,  4S3,  400 
Stock  trains,  302 

Stocks,    better    selected    in    large 
stores,  214-5 
excessive,   as  weaknese   of   mar- 
keting, 638-9 
retail,  194 
Stock-turn,  advantages  of  a  rapid, 
204-5 
barometer  of  good  merchandis- 
ing, 303 
in  chain  stores,  234-6 
in  department  stores,  516 
and  finance.  335 
of    jobber,    lowered    by    small 

sales  to  retailers,  I3S-7 
in  large  scale  retailing,  210-1 
means  of  stimuiatina,  203^ 
results  of  rapid,  illustrated,  203- 

203 
retail,     201-5,     210-11;      annual 
rates,  516   (Table  X)   hotv  to 
figure,  201-2 


Stock-turn,  wholesale,  rate  of,  618 

(Table  XIH) 
Storage,  313-24 

care  of  goods  in,  316,  319 
CBUsea  for,  314-15 
concentration  of,  in  central  mar- 
kets, 317 
control  of  facilities  for,  320-2 
of  farm  products.  32-3 
function  of,  19-22,  313-15 
jobber's  service  in,  139 
kinds  of,  316 

nature  of  service  of,  31S-16 
need  for,  313 

need  for  finance  in,  318-20 
place  of,  317 

relation  of  prices  to,  323-3 
in  transit,  295,  303-4 
Style  changes,  frequent,  529 
Style  goods,  sale  of  at  retail,  425; 

seasonal  prices  for,  444-5 
Substitutes,     willingness    of    con- 
sumers to  take,  466 
Sugar    factories,    contiacta    with 

fanners,  102 
Sugar  beets,  41 

Supplies,  7,  8;  marketing  of,  121-2 
Supply  and  demand,  tee  Demand 

and  supply 
Surplus,  use  of  by  conaumera'  co- 
operative organiEBtions,  204-6 
Swanson,  A.  E.,  90,  100 
Swanson,  W.  I..  384 
Swift  and  Co.,  513 


Taking  c 
100 


:   of  one's  customer*. 


Tariff  Commissioa,  U,  S.,  442 
Tarifte,  foreign,  information  eon- 

ceming,  391 
Taussig,  F.  W.,  423,  424,  435,  468 
Telegraph  and  telephone,  dissem- 
ination   of   market   news  by, 
385-6 
Terminal  elevators,  see  ESevatois, 

terminal 
Terminal  markets  for  farm  prod- 
ucts, »ee  Farm  products,  mar- 
kets, terminal 
Terminals,  Chicago.  312 
congestion   in,  312-13 
handling  products  at,  309-10 
Thompson,  W.  B.,  318 
Tosdal,  H.  R.,  389,  451,  4fi2 
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Tower,  W.  S.,  109 
Track  storage  charges,  313 
Trade  Bssociatioiia,  efforts  to  pre- 
vent unfair  competition,  4^-4 

efforts  to  promote  marketing  ef- 
ficiency, 492-3 

market  news,  collected  by,  3S8-Q 

risks  sometimes  minimiied  by, 
356 
Trade    papers,    diBsemination    of 
market  news  by,  385;  market 
news  collected  by,  3SS-9 
Trade  profit,  365-6 
Trading  stamps,  469 
Tranpfcr   of    title,   facilitated    by 
central    markets,  65;   concen- 
tration   and    dispersion,    and, 
2,  3;  Btandardiaation  and,  306- 
98 
Transfer  of  title,  "repeat"  sales, 
419-20 

saving   in    number   of,   through 
elimination  of  middlemen,  291 
Transit  privileges,  294,  303-5 
TranspMtation,  29^  313 

cartage  cosU  in  Washington,  D. 
C,  309 

and  commutticatioD,  and  new 
types  of  retail  stores,  190 

congestion  in  terminals,  312-13 

cost  of,  213,  305-9;  effect  on 
commission  sale  of  farm  prod- 
ucts, 61 ;  effect  on  retail 
prices,  306-7;  on  wholesale 
prices,  306-7;  and  mail  order 
houses,  229;  relation  to  prob- 
lem of  elimination  of  middle- 
men,»291 

demurrage  charges,  310-12 

diversion  in  tran^iC,  303-5 

factors  determining  efficiency, 
295-6 

farm  products,  33-3 

functions  of,  19-22 

handling  products  at  terminals, 
309-13 

importance  of,  in  marketing, 
293-5 

jobbers'  service  in,  139 

less-than-carload    freight,    310 

of  raw  materials,  91-3 

relation  to   maricet  areas,  296- 


Transportation,      track      etonge 
charges,  312 

trucking,  307-9 
Traveling  buyer,  50 
Trucking,  307-9 

cartage    costs    in    Washii^on, 

D.  C    309 
caused  by  poorly  located  joxxi* 
uce  markets,  312-3 
Trust  movement,  effect  of  price- 
cutting  on,  448 
Tnats,  relation  to  marketing,  614; 

State  control  of,  488 
Tugwell,  R.  G.,  475 
Turnover,  gee  Stock-turn 
Twyford,  H,  B„  90 

Unfair  competition,  »ee  Competi- 
tion, unfair 
Uniform  bill  of  lading,  319 
Unit  costs,  relation  of,  to  financ- 
ing, 329-30 
Unit  store,  the,  187-90 
and  advertising,  210 
chain  store  vs.  specialty,  232 
delivery  service,  222 
U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  206 
U.   S.   Government,  a   source   of 
market  news,  384,  386-8,  390-1. 
304-5 
U.  S.  Grain  Groweis,  Incorporated. 

245,  254-5 
U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  107 
U.    S.    Superintendent    of    Docu- 


Umer-Barry  Company,  387 

Vanderblue,  H.  B.,  11,  24,  201,  306, 

397,  403 
Van  Hise,  C.  R.,  475,  501 
Van  Metre,  T,  W.,  298,  301 
Vegetables,    channels   of   distribu- 
tion, 60;   direct  sale  of.  45-6; 
marketing      of,      by      various 
methods,  42-3;  as  raw  mate- 
rials, 90;  standardiiation,  402-3 
Volume  of  business  and  elimina- 
tion of  middlemen,  2!~ 
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Warehouse  receipt,  the,  318,  319 

Warehouses,  control  of,  320-22 

Warehousing,  22.  See  aleo  Cold 
storage 

Washington,  D.  C,  cartage  coata 
in,  309 

Wastes  of  competition,  see  Com- 
petition, wastes  of 

Wastes  of  marketing,  49&-600 
prevented  by  adequate  market 
news,  381 

Waterway  transportftti<Hi  rates,  307 

Webb.  B.,  542 

Webb,  a.,  542 

Webb  Act  of  1918,  the,  168,  487, 
544 

Weights  and  measures,  standard, 
404    406 

Weld.  L.  D.  H.,  11,  17,  29,  48,  69, 
87,  130,  140,  153,  154,  158,  175, 
177.  179,  182,  275.  276.  277. 
280,  301.  308.  324,  362.  384, 
3S7,    398,    441,    508,    509,    543 

Wheat,  average  annual  crop  in  re- 
cent years.  374 
concentration  of,  95 
inspection  of,  95,  404 
m&ilcetinf!     of,     M ,    tiS,    £81 ; 
future  contracts,  3US;  kedg> 
ing  in  the.  368-9,  370-2 
millnig  in  transit,  303-4 
ph3^icBl   handling   from    grower 


receipts,    ^ipments.    and    local 
consumption    of,    in    ten    pri- 
mr>ri-  markets  <Table  IV),  67 
storage  in  tmnfii.  303-4 
world  price  tor.  441-2 
Wheeler,  W.  A.,  386,  387 
Whiskey  trust,  the,  532 
White,  P.,  384 
Whitney   N.  R.,  339 
Wholesale      cooperative      associa- 
tions of  farmers,  243-68 
Wholesale   margins   (Table  XII}, 
518 


Wholesale  markets  for  farm  prod- 
ucts, see  Farm  products,  mar- 
kets, wholesale 
Wholesale  markets  for  manufac- 
tured products.  115-19 
middlemen  of  the  manufacturers' 
market.    153^18    (Chap,    IX). 
See  also  Jobber,  of  manufac- 
turers'   market:     and    Func- 
tional middlemen  of  manufac- 
turers' market 
Wholesale  price,  see  Price,  whole- 
Wholesale  receiver  for  farm  prod- 
ucts, 78,  84-5;  profit  of,  84-5 
WholesaJe      stock-turns      (Table 

XIII),  518 
Wholesaler,  for  farm  products,  78 
of    manufacturers'    market,    see 
Jobber  of  manufacturers'  mar- 
ket 


Wholesaling,  economy  of,  117 

Williver,  J.  C.  293 

Wilson,  Woodrow,  480 

Winsted  Hosiery  Co.  vt.  Federal 
Tlnde  Commission,  case  of, 
538 

Wool  difficult  to  standardize,  93; 
standardization  of,  402-3 

Wool  markets,  67-8 

Wooley,  E.  M    209 

World  market  (or  staple  commodi- 
ties, 440^ 

World  market,  transportation  and 


Young,  J.  T..  475,  479,  490 
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